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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.   XVII 

(In  the  ehwrnUogkid  oftfer,  FoL  XVII.  Jidlom  Vol  VII) 

In  ttufl  volume  are  collected  those  of  Rufikin'^s  writings  which  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  Political  Economy.  They  range  from  the  year 
1860  to  1867.  the  Political  Economy  of  Art,  belonging  to  an  earlier 
date  (1857),  has  already  been  given  in  Volume  XVI.  The  miscellany 
which  he  called  Fors  Clavigera  is  also  concerned  in  large  measure  with 
Political  Economy,  but  this  belongs  to  a  later  date  (1871  onwards), 
and  treats  moreover  de  omnibus  rebus^  ei  quibtudam  aUis.  The  pieces 
here  collected  are : — 

(I.)  UfUo  this  Last.  The  volume,  so  entitled  and  published  in 
186S,  consists  of  four  essays  which  appeared  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine 
for  August,  September,  October,  and  November  1860. 

(XL)  Muntra  Pulveris.  This  work,  though  not  published  as  a  book 
until  1872,  was  written  ten  years  earlier,  and  originally  appeared  in 
Frastf^s  Magaxme  for  June,  September,  and  December  1862,  and 
April  186S. 

(in.)  Time  and  Tide.  This  book  was  published  in  1867,  being  a 
collection  of  letters  which  had  appeared  in  newspapers  earlier  in  that 
jear.  T%me  and  Tide  thus  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  other 
books,  and  its  inclusion  here  puts  it  somewhat  out  of  its  chrono* 
logical  order;  for  in  the  next  volume  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
Ruskin's  productions  in  1864-1866.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  third 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  in  the  same  v(dume  with  Unto  this  LaH 
and  Munera  Pulveris^  is  required  by  the  subject-matter. 

The  three  books  were  written  in  the  same  temper;  they  deal,  from 
diff^roit  points  of  approach,  with  the  same  topics;  and,  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  hereafter,  they  form  progressive  parts  of  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme.  Unto  this  Last  delivered  Ruskin^s  first  general  attack  on 
the  Political  Economy  current  at  the  time ;  Munera  Pulveris  set  forth 
in  outline  the  scheme  of  his  alternative  system ;  in  Time  and  Tide  he 
turned  from  the  science  to  the  art  of  economics,  and  threw  out  sugges- 
tums  for  an   Ideal  Commonwealth  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
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enunciated  in  the  earlier  treatises.  There  was  to  be  a  fourth  stage 
in  Ruskin^s  progress  as  a  Political  Economist;  he  was  to  pass  from 
theory  to  practice  and  to  initiate  various  schemes  towards  the  realisa- 
tion here  on  earth  of  his  Community  which  was  in  heaven.  The  story 
of  this  attempt  belongs  to  the  period  of  Fars  Clavigera.  In  the  mean- 
while, Ruskin  had  been  very  busy  in  following  up  Unto  thu  Last  and 
Munera  Pulveris  with  letters  to  the  newspapers,  defending  and  illus- 
trating his  views,  and  meeting  his  critics.  These  **  arrows  of  the 
chace^  are  collected  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

In  this  Introduction  we  shall  first  carry  the  story  of  Ruskin^s  life 
and  work  down  to  March  1864,  when  the  death  of  his  fatha:  changed, 
for  a  time,  the  course  of  his  career.  We  shall  follow  the  pursuits  and 
studies  which  accompanied  his  economic  writings ;  trace,  by  aid  of  his 
letters  and  diaries,  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  those  writings  were 
conceived;  and  narrate  the  fortunes  of  the  books  themselves.  ^*Yoq 
can  in  truth  imderstand  a  man^s  word,^  says  Ruskin,  '^only  by  under-  ; 
standing  his  temper.^  ^  We  shall  then,  in  a  second  part,  give  a  con- 
nected account — which  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme  of  this 
edition  will  be  expository  rather  than  critical — of  the  whole  body  of 
Ruskin^s  economic  work.  It  has  had, a  considerable  effect  on  the 
thought  of  the  age;  but  his  teaching  is  discursive  in  method,  and  is 
scattered  through  many  different  books  and  papers.  ^^  Fve  no  more  to 
say,  I  believe,  now  on  any  subject,^  wrote  Ruskin  in  later  years,  *^  if  I 
knew  all  I  had  said  and  could  index  it.^*  The  collection  of  his  prin- 
cipal economic  writings  for  the  first  time  in  a  single  volume  gives 
an  opportunity  for  an  attempt  to  bring  them  into  relation  with  one 
another. 

PART  I 

"Unto  this  Last"  (I860) 

The  completion  of  Modem  Pamtera  left  the  author  exhausted,  and 
suffering  in  some  measure  from  the  effects  of  reaction  after  a  long 
spell  of  concentration  upon  a  particular  task.  ^^lam  more  tired  out,"" 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  John  Brown  (Lausanne,  August  6,  I860), 
''than  the  bulk  of  that  last  volume  would  apparently  justify,  but  not 
half  the  work  I  did  is  in  it.  I  cut  away  half  of  what  I  had  written, 
as  I  threw  it  into  the  final   form,  thinking  the  book  would  be  too 

*  L9cture9  on  AH,  §  08. 

>  A  letter  to  Mr.  George  Allen,  of  March  27,  1877. 
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big;'  and  half  or  nearly  half  of  the  drawings  were  left  unfinished,  the 
engrayer  not  having  time  to  do  them.  There  are  only  three  etchings 
of  mine  in  the  book,  but  I  did  seven,  of  which  one  was  spoiled  in 
biting,  three  in  mezzotinting,  so  that  I  was  fiBdrly  knocked  up  when  I 
got  the  last  sheet  corrected.^  The  sheets  were  passed  in  May,  and 
leaving  his  fiither  to  see  the  work  finally  through  the  press,  the  author 
aet  out  for  Chamouni.  ^^My  father  well  pleased,^  he  says,  ^^with 
the  last  chapter  and  the  engraved  drawings  from  Nuremberg  and 
Rbeinfelden.  On  the  strength  of  this  piece  of  filial  duty  I  am  cruel 
enough  to  go  away  to  St.  Martinis  again,  by  myself,  to  meditate  on 
what  is  to  be  done  next.  Thence  I  go  up  to  Chamouni— where  a  new 
epoch  of  life  and  death  begins.^  ^  Elsewhere  he  marks  this  epoch  of 
transition  yet  more  trenchantly.  '^  I  got  the  bound  volume  of  Modem 
P(mkrs  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martina's  in  that  summer  of  1860,  and 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  I  gave  up  my  art-work  and  wrote  this  little 
book— the  beginning  of  the  days  of  reprobation.*"  ^  *<This  little  book^ 
was  UnJto  this  Lattj  written,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  at  the  old  ^^  Union  ^ 
inn.* 

Of  Ruskin^s  sojourn  abroad  in  this  year  there  is  no  detailed  re- 
cord.^ He  kept  no  diary,  for  this  was  doubtless  written  in  the 
form  of  the  usual  dail}L  letter  ..to  his  father,  but  the  letters  of  1860 
have  not  been  preserved.  His  companion  throughout  this  time  was 
an  American,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman — then  a  young  artist,' whose  ac- 
qiiaintance  he  had  made  nine  or  ten  years  before,  and  of  whose 
studies  of  landscape  he  hoped  great  things.  Mr.  Stillman,  who  was 
Ruskin's  guest,  says  that  ^^more  princely  hospitality  than  his  no  man 
ever  received,  or  more  kindly  companionship.^  They  spent  much 
time  in  sketching  together,  Ruskin  sometimes  sitting  over  his  pupil 
and  directing  his  work  so  closely  that,  as  another  pupil  said,  ^^he 
wanted  me  to  hold  the  brush  while  he  painted.'"*  "Every  day,''  says 
Mr.  Stillman,  "we  climbed  some  secondary  peak,  five  or  six  thousand 
feet,  and  in  the  evenings  we  discussed  art  or  played  chess,  mainly  in 

^  One  of  the  ehapters  thus  thrown  out  was  no  doobt  the  discussion  of  ''Sir 
Jotlroa  and  Holbeinj^'  which  appeared  in  the  ComhUl  Magaxme  for  March  1860 
(lee  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

»  PnBterita,  iiL  §  12. 

'  "Raadimn  in  Modem  P^Unten"  (see  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

*  See  VoL  XIII.  p.  407. 

'  He  left  Dover  on  May  22  and  went  to  Geneva  (May  28).  There  he  stayed 
for  aome  days;  afterwards  going  by  Bonneville  (June  15)  to  St.  Martin  and 
Chamouni.  He  returned  by  Lausanne  (August  6),  Freiburg^  Neuchfttel^  B&le, 
Ltoiiniborff,  and  Geneva;  being  back  at  Denmark  Hill  early  in  September. 

*  Mr.  Rowse :  see  W.  J.  StiUman's  Autobiography  nf  a  JoumaRH,  voL  i.  p.  264. 
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rehearsing  problemfl,  until  midnight.^  Buskin  enjoyed  his  fnend^s 
companionship;  but  there  were  incompatibilities  of  temperament:^-* 

"  I  have  had  great  pleasurei  and  great  advantage  also,  in  Stillman's 
society  this  last  two  months.  We  are,  indeed,  neither  of  us  in  a 
particularly  cheerful  humour,  and  veiy  often,  I  think,  succeed  in 
making  each  other  reciprocally  miserable  to  an  amasing  extent;  but 
we  do  each  other  more  good  than  harm,— -at  least  he  does  me, 
for  he  knows  much  just  of  the  part  of  the  world  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  He  is  a  vtrj  noble  fdlow — ^if  only  he  could  see  a  crow 
without  wanting  to  shoot  it  to  pieces."^ 

It  must  also  have  detracted  somewhat  from  Ruskin^s  pleasure  in  his 
friend  that  he  was  ^^disappointed  in  the  high  Alps.^  Other  sources 
of  friction  appear  in  Mr.  Stillman^s  account  of  the  summer: — 

''He  met  me  irith  a  carriage  at  Culos,  to  give  and  enjoy  my  first  im- 
pressions of  the  distant  Alps,  and  for  the  ten  days  we  stopped  at  Geneva 
I  stayed  with  him  at  the  Hdtel  des  Bergues.  We  cHmbed  the  SaUve,  and 
I  saw  what  gave  me  more  pleasure,  I  confess,  than  the  distant  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  he  expected  me  to  be  enthusiastic  over — ^the  soldanella 
and  the  gentians.  The  great  accidents  of  nature — Niagara  and  the  high 
Alps — though  they  awe  me,  have  always  left  me  cold.  .  .  .  Our  first  sketching 
excursion  was  to  the  Perte  du  Rh6ne,  and,  whOe  Ruskin  was  drawing  some 
mountain  forms  beyond  the  river,  he  asked  me  to  draw  some  huts  near  by. 
.  .  .  When  Ruskin  came  back,  I  had  made  a  careless  and  slipshod  five 
minutes'  sketch  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  on,  as  to  me  were  not  the 
originals.  Ruskin  was  angry,  and  he  had  a  right  to  be ;  for  at  least  I  should 
have  found  it  enough  that  he  wanted  it  done,  to  make  me  do  my  best  on 
it,  but  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light.  We  drove  back  towards  Geneva 
in  silence — he  moody,  and  I  sullen — and  half-way  there  he  broke  out,  saying 
that  the  fact  that  he  wanted  the  drawing  done  ought  to  have  been  enough 
to  make  me  do  it.  I  replied  that  I  could  see  no  interest  in  the  subject, 
which  to  me  only  suggested  fever  and  discomfort,  and  wretched  habitations 
for  human  beings.  We  relapsed  into  silence,  and  for  another  mile  nothing 
was  said,  when  Ruskin  broke  out  with,  'You  were  right,  StiUman,  about 
those  cottages ;  your  way  of  looking  at .  them  was  nobler  than  mine,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  understand  how  anybody  can  live  in 
America.  .  .  .' 

''I  was  disappointed  in  the  high  Alps, — they  left  me  cold,  and  after 
visiting  the  points  of  view  Turner  had  taken  drawings  from,  we  went  up 
to  the  Montanvert,  where  Ruskin  wished  me  to  paint  for  him  a  wreath 
of  Alpine  roses.     We  found  the  rose  growing  luxuriantly  against  a  huge 

>  LHtm  to  Charlei  MUd  Narian,  vol.  1.  p.  99. 
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pviite  boulder,  a  {iretty  luitiinl  eompotltkm,  and  I  act  to  work  oa  it  with 
gnat  satixfiMtion,  for  bolanicjU  painting  always  interested  me.  Riiskin  lat 
and  watched  me  work,  and  expressed  his  sorprise  at  my  facility  of  ezecu- 
tkm  of  details  and  texture,  saying  that,  of  the  painters  he  knew,  only 
Millais  had  so  great  a  facility  of  execution.  .  .  .  From  Paris,  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  I  sent  it  to  Ruskin,  the  distance  being  made  of  the  actual  view 
down  the  vaUey  of  Chamonix,  and  he  wrote  me  a  bitter  condemnation  of 
it  as  a  disappointment;  for  he  said  that  he  'had  expected  to  see  the 
Alpine  roses  overhanging  an  awful  chasm,'  etc.  (an  expectation  he  should 
have  given  expression  to  earlier),  and  found  it  veiy  commonplace  and  un* 
interesting.     So  it  was,  and  I  burnt  it  .  .  . 

"  I  finally  found  a  subject  which  interested  me  in  a  view  of  the  foot  of 
the  If er  de  Glace  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  looking  up  the  glacier, 
with  the  bridge  under  the  Brevent,  and  a  cottage  in  the  foreground,  and 
set  to  work  on  it  energetically.  Ruskin  used  to  sit  behind  me  and  com- 
ment on  my  woik.  My  methods  of  painting  were  my  own  .  .  .  and  I  had 
a  way  of  painting  scud  clouds,  such  as  always  hang  around  the  Alpine 
peaks,  by  brushing  the  sky  in  thinly  with  the  sky-blue,  and  thai  working 
into  that,  with  the  brush,  the  melting  clouds,  producing  the  grey  I 
wanted  on  the  canvas.  It  imitated  the  effect  of  nature  logically,  aa 
the  pigment  imitated  the  mingling  of  the  vapour  with  the  blue  sky ;  but 
Raskin  said  this  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  colours  must  be  laid  like 
mosaic,  side  by  side,  in  the  true  tint.  Another  discouragement !  I  used 
to  lay  in  the  whole  subject,  beginning  with  the  sky,  rapidly  and  broadly, 
and,  when  it  was  dry,  returning  to  the  foreground  and  finishing  towards 
the  distance ;  and  Ruskin  was  delighted  with  the  foreground  painting, 
insisting  on  my  doing  nothing  further  to  it  In  the  distance  was  the 
Montanvert  and  the  Aiguille  du  Dru ;  but  where  the  lines  of  the  glacier  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  the  right  met,  five  nearly  straight  lines 
converged  at  a  point  far  from  the  centre,  and  I  did  not  see  bow  to  get 
rid  of  them  without  violating  the  topography.  I  pointed  it  out  to 
Ruskin,  and  he  immediately  exclaimed :  '  Oh,  nothing  can  be  done  with 
a  subject  like  that,  with  five  lines  radiating  from  an  unimportant  point ! 
I  will  not  stay  here  to  see  you  finish  that  study.'  And  the  next  day 
we  packed  up  and  left  for  Geneva."  ^ 

Mr.  Stillman  has  another  characteristic  reminiscence  of  Ruskin. 
On  Sundays  no  work  was  done,  and  once  they  fell  into  a  discussion 
of  Sabbatarianism.  Mr.  Stillman  pointed  out  the  critical  objections 
to  the  identification  of  the  weekly  rest  with  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

^  Tie  AfUMography  ^  a  JmimaUst,  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  1901,  vol.  i.  pp.  200^264, 
287,  268.  Some  of  his  reminiseenoes  of  Ruskin  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
Om/viy  MaffaamUf  January  1888. 
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^To  this  demongtration,^  he  sajs,  '^Roskin,  always  deferent  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Grospel,  could,  not  make  a  defence;  the 
creed  had  so  bound  him  to  the  letter  that  the  least  enlargement  of 
the  structure  broke  it,  and  he  rejected  the  whole  tradition — ^not  only 
the  Sunday  Sabbath,  but  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  texts.  He  said,  ^If  they  have  deceived  me  in  this,  they 
have  probably  deceived  me  in  all,**  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of 
rejecting  all.*"^  Mr.  Stillman  perhaps  exaggerates  the  effect  which  this 
one  ^demonstration ^  had  upon  the  course  of  his  friend's  thoughts; 
but  the  reminiscence  agrees  with  the  sceptical  mood  into  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  Ruskin  was  now.  entering. 

In  writing  to  a  friend,  he  described  himself  during  these  weeks 
at  Chamouni  as  ^^ drawing  Alpine  roses,  or  rather  Alpine  rose  leaves.*"^ 
But  his  real  occupation  was  the  thinking  out  of  the  papers  which  he 
entitled  Unto  this  Last.  His  absorption  in  economic  inquiries  was,  as 
we  have  already  shown,'  not  so  much  a  change,  as  a  development: 
His  aesthetic  criticism  had  from  the  first  been-  coloured  through- 
out by  moral  considerations.  ^^Yes,""  said  his  father,  alter  one  of 
Ruskin'^s  lectures  on  art,  ^^  he  should  have  been  a  bishop.^  Again,  his 
study  of  art,  and  especially  of  architecture,  had  convinced  him  that 
art  is  the  expression  of  national  life  and  character.  He  who  would 
raise  the  flower  must  cultivate  the  proper  soil  out  of  which  alone  it 
could  grow  in  health  and  perfection.  *^A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever,^  said  the  poet;  yes,  replied  Ruskin,  but  a  joy  which  is  to 
be  for  ever,  must  also  be  a  joy  for  all.^  His  love  of  beauty,  his  study 
of  art,  had  thus  brought  him  up  full  front  to  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  national  well-being.  His  exquisite  sensibility  to  impres- 
sions of  beauty  in  the  world  of  nature  thus  became  also 

''a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  mankind." 

"It  is  the  vainest  of  affectations,^  he  afterwards  wrote,  "to  try  and 
put  beauty  into  shadows,  while  all  real  things  that  cast  them  are  in 
deformity  and  pain.^^  We  have  heard  him,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
volume  of  Modem  Painters^  debating  with  himself  how  far  he  could 
honestly  or  with  any  inward  satisfaction  pursue  the  cultivation  of  the 

1  The  AutobiMraphy  of  a  JaumaRst^  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  1901,  voL  i.  pp.  266-267. 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown.  Aosnst  6.  1860. 
»  Vol.  XVI.  p,  xxii. 

«  See  Aratra  PerUeiid,  §  17. 

*  See  Ruikin't  prefatory  remarka  to  the  Catalogtie  of  the  BdueatUmai  Series* 
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beautifbl  in  art,  without  first  endeavouring  to  realise  the  good  and 
beaotifnl  in  the  world  of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  with  such 
thoughts  surging  in  his  brain  and  such  feelings  burning  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  gone,  in  this  summer  of  1860,  to  the  mountains ;  and  there, 
under  the  same  **  cloudless  peace  of  the  snows  of  Chamouni  ^  ^  that  had 
inspired  and  sanctified  his  earlier  essays  in  art,  he  now  turned  his 
mind  to  theories  of  national  wealth  and  social  justice.  Into  these 
essays  Ruskin  put  the  results  of  much  long  and  earnest  thought,^  and 
to  them  he  brought  all  the  resources  of  a  now  matured  and  chastened 
stjle.  Every  word  of  Unto  this  Last  was  written  out  twice,  he  tells  I 
us,'  and  **in  great  part  of  the  book,  three  times.**"  In  one  of  hisi 
Oxford  lectures  he  compared  passages  in  it  with  others  from  the  earlier 
volumes  of  Modem  Painters^  as  a  lesson  in  style.^  ^^The  language  of 
Unio  this  Last^^  he  wrote  to  his  father  (Geneva,  August  12,  1862), 
**is  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PahUers 
as  that  of  Tacitus  to  that  of  the  Continental  Annual ; ""  and  elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  it  as  ^Hhe  only  book,  properly  to  be  called  a  book,  that  y 
I  have  yet  written,  the  one  that  will  stand  (if  anything  stand)  surest 
and  longest  of  all  work  of  mine.**"^ 

The  author^s  judgment  of  the  style  in  this  book  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  recent  critic,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Ruskin  as  a  master 
of  proee.  |''As  a  matter  of  form,^  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  ^*I 
would  point  to  Unto  this  Ijut  as  a  work  containing  almost  all  that  is 
noble  in  Ruskin^s  written  prose,  with  hardly  any,  or  very  few,  of  his 
excesses  and  mannerisms.  Ut  is  true  that  we  have  a  single  sentence  of 
S42  words  and  52  intermediate  stops  ^  before  we  come  to  the  pause.  V 
But  this  is  occasional;  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  masterpiece  of 
pure,  incisive,  imaginative,  lucid  English.  [  If  one  had  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Ruskin  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
one  would  rely  on  that  book  as  a  type  of  clearness,  wit,  eloquence,  / 
versatility,  passion.*"^  ] 

1  Epitogne  to  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  VII.  p.  464). 

'  In  the  previous  year  he  had  made  a  start  upon  an  eaaay  on  the  elements  of 
politiesl  economy ;  a  few  pages  of  it  occur  in  his  diary  of  1869—"  fieffinning  of 
Folttical  Economy"  he  caUed  them  in  reading  the  pages  many  veart  later.  He 
begins  with  the  case  of  a  ship's  company  cast  away  on  a  desert  island^  and  worlcs 
out  their  jHrooeedlngs.  This  is  a  method  of  approaching  the  subject  which  occurs 
in  this  volume  more  than  once  (see  pp.  48,  372). 

'  Fon  CImrigera,  Letter  48  (Notes  and  Correspondence). 

*  See  "  Readings  in  Modem  Painters "  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 

•  Sesame  and  LiHes,  §  47  (a  lecture  delirerad  in  1864). 
«  See  §  74 ;  below,  pp.  99-100. 

'  ''Ruskin  as  Master  of  Prose/'  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1895,  p.  574;  re- 
printed in  Tennyeen,  Ruskin,  MiU,  and  other  Literary  BeOmates,  1899,  p.  74.     The 
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By  the  end. of  June  Rusiun  had  his  first  esmy,  or  perhi^pt  moce, 
ready  for  the  printer,  and  he  sent  it  to  the  new  magaaane — the 
CornhiU — which  his  publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith,  had  kundied  on 
January  1,  I860,  under  the  editorship  of  Thackeray.  Ruskin  sent 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Smith  Williams,  the  literary  adviser  of  the  firm; 
warning  him  that  editorial  **  notes  of  reprobation  ^  might  be  necessary, 
but  desiring  *^  to  get  it  into  print,  somehow.^  ^  A  copy  was  sent  at  the 
same  time  by  Ruskin  to  his  father,  who,  though  not  too  well  pleased 
at  this  new  ventiure,  loyally  supported  his  son.  When  others  attacked 
him,  the  father^s  combative  instincts  were  aroused;  yet  he  was  not 
altogether  happy  in  the  fight,  and  a  little  rift  in  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions which  had  hitherto  existed  between  father  and  son  now  begins  to 
make  itself  felt.  The  following  notes  from  the  father  to  Mrs.  John 
Simon  disclose  his  state  of  mind : — 

**7  BnxiTER  Strbet,  2l9t  Jvhf,  1860. 

''I  addressed  just  now  the  August  Comhill  Magazine — ^not  out,  but 
obtained  by  favour — to  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Smith  assured  me  his  own 
man  should  have  it  at  44  before  5  o'clock. 

''John  was  obliged  to  put  'J.  R./  as  the  Editor  would  not  be  answer- 
able for  opinions  so  opposed  to  Malthus  and  the   Timet  and  the  City  of 

same  position  is  accorded  to  Unto  Mm  Last  by  another  critic :  ''The  volume  marks 
the  perfection,  for  practical  purposes,  of  his  style.  It  has  shed  the  flambovance  and 
prolucity  of  his  vouUi ;  it  has  not  lapsed  into  the  involved  garrulity — often  aelightful, 
mdeed^  but  at  best  lacking  the  gravity  of  really  great  art — which  alternately  charms 
and  irritates  in  his  later  essays.  Here  it  is  in  his  hands  like  the  sword  of  an  expert 
swordsman :  keen^  rapid^  and  lustrous^  flashing  with  swift  easy  turns  through  im- 
passioned pleading,  succinct  exposition^  searching  irony  and  fanciful  irony.*'  (J.  W. 
Mackail  in  Ckamben'M  Ojfchp^edia  (^  EnglUh  Literature,  vol.  iii.^  1903^  p.  571.) 

^  The  covering  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  privately-issued  Ldtere  on  Art 
and  Literature,  by  John  Ruskin,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  1094,  pp.  78,  79 : — 

"(/u^  let,  1860.) 

"  Dear  Mb.  Williamb, — I  send  you  some  Political  Economjr,  which,  if 
you  can  venture  to  use  in  any  way  for  the  Comhitty  stigmatizing  it  by 
any  notes  of  reprobation  which  you  may  think  necessary,  1  shall  be  very 
glad.  All  I  care  about  is  to  get  it  into  print,  somehow.  Please,  if  you 
use  it,  put  it  on  slips,  and  send  it  to  me  to  Hotel  de  rUnivsrs,  Chamonix, 
Faucigny,  France.  1  shall  send  it  back  by  the  next  post  bat  one,  and 
shall  not  need  another  revise.    Send  proof  of  sl^  also  to  my  frther. 

"  I  am  afraid  yon  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  that  book 
of  mine.  I  wish  the  binders  had  had  a  little  more, — ^bnt  things  must  be 
as  they  may.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  at  kst  '  unbound '  myself,  so  perhaps 
the  book  will  be. 

"Kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Smith.  Ever  fidthfdlly  and  afeetionately 
yours,  i.  Ruskin." 

For  Mr.  W.  Smith  Williams,  see  Vol  Vill.  p.  275  n.  "That  book  of  mine"  is  the 
fifth  volume  of  Modem  Faintere, 
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Manchester.  Pleaie  tell  Mr.  Simon  I  begged  ci  John  to  spare  his  brain 
and  write  nothing  for  a  year  or  two,  but  he  said  it  only  amused  him  and 
gave  no  thought,  as  it  was  a  subject  long  thought  of.  I  had  two 
reasons  to  wish  him  not  to  write,  for  I  fear  his  Political  Economy  was 
at  &ult;  but  I  am  charmed  with  the  paper,  and  it  can  do  no  harm.  The 
Times  says  Dr.  Guthrie  and  my  son  are  in  Political  Economy  mere 
innocents,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
bat  I  am  glad  to  see  such  Political  Economy.  The  tone  is  high,  and  our 
tone  in  the  city  is  much  too  low." 

"Caltbrlbt  Hotbi,  TcirBninoa  Wells, 
**2l9i  AuguM,  lOeO. 

''The  August  and  September  numbers  of  ComkUl  Magazine  have 
articles  of  John's  on  Political  Economy,  which  have  brought  a  shower  of 
abuse  on  him  from  the  Saturday  Review  and  ScoUman.  They  are  not 
bad,  for  all  that,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  see  the  commotion  they 
make;  perhaps  I  should  have  preferred  his  not  meddling  with  Political 
Economy  for  a  while !  They  will  mistake  him  for  a  Soeialist--or  Lonis 
Blanc  or  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark." 

''Dbnmabk  Hill,  26th  OeMer,  laeo. 

"l  send  you  the  ConMU  Magasine,  finding  John's  paper  liked  by  Mr. 
Simon.  Early  in  July,  John  sent  me  from  abroad  his  first  paper,  kindly 
saying  I  might  suppress  it  if  the  publishing  it  would  annoy  me. 

"  I  sent  to  Smith  &  Co.,  saying  I  thought  them  twelve  of  the  most 
important  pages  I  had  ever  read. 

''Immediately  on  seeing  them  in  print.  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
a  good  writer  and  able  reviewer,  wrote  to  me,  wondering  I  had  published 
the  article,  and  saying  the  ScaUman  had  fallen  on  this  unlucky  paper.  I 
replied  I  meant  to  publish  any  more  that  might  come,  let  Scotch  or 
English  reviews  say  what  they  might;  and  I  am  glad  these  speculations 
have  gone  out,  though  I  confess  to  have  suffered  more  uneasiness  about 
his  newspaper  letters  on  Politics  and  his  papers  on  Political  Economy 
than  about  all  his  books.  These  Political  and  Political  Economical  papers 
throw  up  a  coarser  and  more  disagreeable  dust  about  one.  The  wrath 
of  the  Manchester  School  will  be  delivered  in  worse  terms  than  the  anger 
of  certain  Schools  of  Painting." 

These  shrewd  apprehensions  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  papers  in  the  Cornhitt  Magaxme  raised  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant protest;  even  a  theological  heresy-hunt  could  not  have  been 
more  fast  and  furious.    The  essays  were  declared  to  be  ^^one  of  the 
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'  most  melancholy  spectacles,  intellectuallj  speaking,  that  we  have  ever 
witnessed.^*  **The  series  of  papers  in  the  ComhiB  Magazine,'^  wrote 
another  critic,'  ^  throughout  which  Mr.  Ruskin  laboured  hard  to  destroy 
his  reputation,  were  to  our  mind  almost  painful.  It  is  no  pleasure  to 
see  genius  mistaking  its  power,  and  rendering  itself  ridiculous.""  The 
papers  were  described  by  the  Saturday  Review  as  ^^  eruptions  of  windy 
hysterics,^  ^absolute  nonsense,^  *^ utter  imbecility,^  ^'intolerable  twaddle*^; 
the  author  was  *'a  perfect  paragon  of  blubbering'";  his  ** whines  and 
snivels^  were  contemptible;  the  world  was  not  going  to  be  '^ preached 
to  death  by  a  mad  governess^;  after  which  quiet  and  measured  criti- 
cisms the  Reviewer  proceeded,  with  an  amusing  lack  of  humour,  to 
declare  that  it  was  *' an  act  of  condescension,^  on  his  part,  ^to  argue 
at  all  with  a  man  who  can  only  write  in  a  scream.^  The  last  pas- 
sage of  the  book  in  particular — which  the  author  himself  regarded  as  the 
best  he  had  ever  written — filled  the  Saturday  Reviewer  with  indignant 

'  disgust.  **  Even  more  repulsive,^  he  said,  *^  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  writes  of  the  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor.^  It  was  in- 
credible that  anybody  should  listen  to  such  appeals,  except  that  *^  people 
like  for  some  reason  to  see  a  man  degrade  himself.^  Ruskin  himself 
was  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten  by  such  bludgeoning;  but  the  attack 
was  carried,  in  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  into  a  more  vulnerable 
quarter.  What  did  lliackeray  mean  by  committing  himself  to  such 
nonsense?'  What  was  Mr.  Smith  thinking  of  when  he  admitted  into 
a  magazine,  which  had  still  to  establish  itself  in  popular  favour,  such 
loud  attacks  on  the  popular  creed  ?  The  blow  went  home ;  and  after 
three  of  the  essays  had  been  published,  the  conductors  of  the  ComhiU 
Magazine  bowed  before  the  storm.  Ruskin  afterwards  told  the  story 
in  the  Tretace  to  Munera  Pulveris  (see  below,  p.  14S),  where  he  describes 
how  the  editor^s  sentence  of  excommunication  was  conveyed  "  with  great 
discomfort  to  himself,  and  many  apologies  to  me.^  Though  the  editor 
was  the  vehicle  of  communication,  it  appears  from  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
George  Smith  ^  that  the  edict  was  the   publisher'^s.     Ruskin'^s  papers 

•  were  '^  seen,^  we  are  told,  **  to  be  too  deeply  tainted  with  socialistic 

-heresy  to  conciliate  subscribers,""  and  Mr.   Smith  decided  to  stop  so 

1  Literary  Oaxette,  November  8,  1860. 

2  H.  H.  Lancaster,  at  p.  2d9  of  the  book  cited  in  Vol  VII.  p.  Izvi.  n. 

>  See^  for  instance,  the  Manehegter  Examiner  and  Ttmef,  Ootooer  2,  1860 :  ''  For 
some  inscrutable  reason,  which  must  be  inscrutably  aatisfiietorv  to  his  publishers, 
Mr.  Thackeray  haa  allowed/'  etc.,  etc. ;  and  the  ScUeman,  Aurust  9 :  ''  If  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  not  failed  to  feel  ashamed  to  print  such  frenzies,    etc.,  etc. 

*  See  the  IHeHanary  qf  National  Biography,  Supplementary  Volume  I.  p.  zxvii. 
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dangeroiis  a  oontnbutor.^  The  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Ruskin 
after  the  appearance  of  the  third  paper  (<^  Qui  Judicatis  Terram  *") :  ^<  the 
Maganne  must  only  admit  one  Economical  Essay  more,""  which,  accord- 
ingly, he  made  (by  permission)  longer  than  the  rest.'  He  gave  it  a 
oonduding  passage,  but  the  reader  should  remember  that  the  book 
remains  a  fragment.  Thus  in  one  place  he  promises  a  fuller  discussion 
of  definitions  given  only  in  extremest  brevity,  and  gives  the  titles  of 
three  intended  chapters— '< Thirty  Pieces'*  (on  Price),  "Demeter"  (on 
Production),  and  ^^The  Law  of  the  House ""  (on  Economy).' 

To  a  modem  reader,  who  turns  to  Ruskin's  essays  at  a  time  when 
they  have  done  their  work,  the  excited  hostility  and  violent  appre- 
hension caused  by  their  original  publication  may  seem  barely  intelli-^ 
gible.  The  heresies  have  become  in  part  accepted  doctrine,  and  in  the 
remainder  the  familiar  gospel  of  economic  and  political  schools ;  if  they 
were  *' socialistic,^  did  not  a  distinguished  statesman  declare,  with 
T^;ard  to  the  tendency  of  modem  legislation,  that  ^*  we  are  all  socialists 
now^P  But  we  must  judge  the  matter  historically,  and  put  ourselves 
back  to  the  state  of  public  opioion  in  1860,  if  we  would  either  do 
justice  to  Ruskin^s  editor  or  appreciate  correctly  the  importance  of  hiq 
own  work.  The  ^^old^  Political  Economy  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  power.  It  was  the  established  creed,  and  any  man  who  assailed  it 
was  a  heretic  who  could  expect  no  mercy  from  its  ministers.  In  the 
present  year  (1905),  if  we  consider  the  hostility  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain^s  economic  "heresies^  have  excited,  we  shall  be  better  able  tp 
understand  the  storm  which  raged  round  Ruskin  in  1860;  though,  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  it  should  be  added  that  on  the  particular  issue 
of  Protection  verms  Free  Trade,  Ruskin  was  a  pronounced  Free  Trader.^ 
In  1860»  moreover,  the  ^'old^  Political  Economy  was  something  more 
than  a  creed — ^it  was  an  accepted  policy.  Its  abstractions  were  taken 
as  rales  of  conduct  It  governed  not  merely  the  tariff,  but  served 
as  a  standard  for  statecraft  in  other  directions.  The  policy  of  laitser 
fmre  was  still  the  accepted  rule,  and  Ruskin  was  a  heretic  no  less  in 
advocating  practical  extensions  of  State  interference  than  in  attacking 

^  Raskin's  friendly  relstions  with  Mr.  Smith  continued  for  manj  vears,  and  a 
letter  to  Thackeray  of  December  21,  1800,  shows  no  sign  of  vexation  with  his 
friend  (see  the  letter  reprinted  in  a  later  rolume  of  this  edition  from  Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie's  BecartU  of  Tenniffon,  JRuMn,  and  Browning,  1892,  p.  126). 

*  Raskin  had  some  fears  whether  it  would  not  prove  too  stron^^.  **  Vm  so  glad," 
hs  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Ward  on  October  1,  I860,  ^'yoa  like  those  economy 
japers.  The  nesi  will  be  a  smasher, — Fm  only  afraid  they  won't  put  it  in.  If 
t&ey  don't,  I'll  print  it  separate." 

>  See  I  59  n.  ;  and  compare  §§  77,  84  n.  (pp.  81,  104,  113). 

^  See  below,  p.  72  n. 
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tlie  theoretical  basis  of  economic  doctrine.^  The  perosal  of  old  speechei 
can  only  be  reeommekided  to  those  whom  Lord  Rosebery  has  called 
detbtees  of  ^bloe-books  and  criurknel  biscnits^;  but  if  a  reader  irill 
turn  to  the  essay  which  Matthew  Arnold  entitled  J  French  Eton,  he 
will  find  himself  among  the  ideas  which  an  advocate  of  State  action 
had  rtill  to  combat  in  1864,  and  by  this  pleasant  exercise  will  put  him- 
self in  a  position  to  understand  the  wrath  which  Ruskin^s  earlier  essay 
aroused  among  the  devotees  of  the  established  creed.  That  creed  was 
indeed  beginning  to  be  undermined  by  other  agencies ;  but  Rusldn  had 
not  followed  the  rise  of  the  ''historical^  or  ''realistic^  school  of  eco- 
nomics in  Ciermany.  He  even  professed,  in  a  rash  (and  not  entirely 
accurate)  avowal  of  which  his  critics  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage,' 
not  to  have  read  the  authors  whom  he  was  attadtnig.  His  assault  was 
entirely  -independent;  and  it  wai  as  trenchant  as  it  was  audacious. 
Herein  was  an  additional  source  of  aggravation.  He  was  an  intruder ; 
let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last,'  and  tiie  author  of  Modem  PainUre 
to  his  art-criticism.  What  should  an  artist  and  a  man  of  letters  know 
of  the  mysteries  of  economics?  This  is  a  question  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  fills  a  large  part  of  the  replies  to  Ruskin^s  essays. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  exercise  of  singularly  acute  powers  of 
analysis  ih  one  direction  dhould  disqualify  a  man  fbr  tiieif  exercise  in 
anotiier,  and,  moreover,  Ruskin  had  special  qualifications  for  the  new 
task  into  which  he  had  now  thrown  himself.  There  is  perhaps  no 
branch  of  inquiry  which  more  than  Political  Economy  demands  great 
care  and  skill  in  the  exact  use  of  language— none  in  which  there  are 
mote  ambiguities  and  shibboleths  to  Scatter  conftision  or  excite  pre* 
judice.  Ruskin,  though  among  the  most  copious  and  eloquent  of 
writers,  was  never  ''intoxicated  by  the  exuberance^  of  his  language; 
no  English  writer  has  ever  used  words  with  greater  exactness  and 
precision,  and  this  habit  was  a  valuable  equipment  for  sword-exercise 
among  the  "  masked  words  ^*  of  Political  Economy.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, tod,  that  though  Ruskin^s  main  interests  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
v'his  life  had  been  with  art,  he  was  familiar  from  his  youth  up  with  the 
ideas  and  practice  of  the  mercantile  world  as  they  were  to  be  observed 
in  a  city  merchant's  house.^    And,  again,  Ruskin  claimed  with  justice 

1  On  this  subject  compare  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to 
The  PolUical  Ecanomp  qf  AH,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  xxiv.,  xxr. 

»  See  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  10,  406  », 

■  "Let  him  make  but  a  very  tlifht  change  in  the  title  of  his  papers  and  it 
will  suit  them  admirablf;  let  him  alter  'Unto  this  Last'  into  'Beyond  the  Last.' 
We  never  knew  a  more  signal  violation  of  the  good  old  rule,  'Ne  sutor  ultra 
erepidam*''  (Frtuet's  Magazine^  November  1800,  p.  659). 


«  See  8e9ame  and  lAHes,  §  16  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  66. 
*  See  Ruskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  cited  hi 


below,  p.  xzxiv. 
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tliat  his  ffarst-hand  knowledge  of  arts  and  crafts  gate  him  a  real  insight  t/ 
into  the  finer  qualities  of  Work,^  and  a  considerable  advantage  over  many 
of  the  armdiair  Economists ;  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  he  had  used 
his  opportunities  of  foreign  travel  to  investigate  closely  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  and  national  life.* 

Ruskin,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  so  ill  equipped  as  hii  critics 
chose  to  assume,  fof  the  warfare  which  he  cartried  into  the  camp  of 
the  established  school  of  economics.  HBut  it  is  a  tradition  of  criticism^ 
that  one  author  should  have  one  subject,  and  the  intrusion  of  an  art- 
critic  into  an  alien  field  temained  to  the  end  one  of  the  popular  counts 
in  the  indictment  against  him^  Yet,  even  in  the  first  fury  of  reproba- 
ticm,  there  were  some  who  feared,  while  they  afl^ted  to  despise.  He 
is  not  worth  our  powder  and  shot,  wrote  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
established  school;  yet,  if  we  do  not  crush  him,  **his  wild  words  will 
touch  the  springs  of  action  in  some  hearts,  and  ere  we  are  aware  a 
moral  floodgate  may  fly  open  and  drown  us  all.^'  Only  the  pen  of 
Ruskin  himsdf  could  do  justice  to  the  horror  thus  naively  expressed 
lest  an  incursion  of  moral  ideas  should  drown  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
orthodox  reKgion  in  economics.  The  fear  wa^  to  be  justified  in  good 
time.  An  estimate  of  the  contribution  made  by  Ruskin  to  the  mora- 
liaation  of  Political  Economy  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  Ihtro- 
daction;  but  the  history  of  the  little  book.  Unto  this  Ijist^  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  is  itself  eloquent  on  the  subject  The 
essays  in  the  ComJuU  Magazine  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  November  1860.  In  June  1862  Ruskin  collected 
them  into  a  tdlume,  with  an  additional  preface.  The  edition  con- 
sisted of  1000  copies,  and  ten  years  later  it  was  still  not  exhausted. 
Ruddn  preserved  a  curious  correspondence  which  he  had  with  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  1878,  when  he  finally  transferred  the  publication 
of  hiis  books  to  Mr.  Greorge  Allen.  Among  this  correspondence  is 
a  <^List  of  Mr.    Raskin's    Works   of  which   Smith,  Elder   and    Co. 

^  See  Munera  PuherU,  Pre&ce,  §  1,  and  compare  note  2  on  p.  78^  below.  ''  My 
T«al  Ibrte,"  he  wrote  in  /br«  CUmgeta  (Letter  lO),  *'\%  really  not  description^  but 
political  eeononif ." 

*  Tliere  ate  some  acute  remarks  in  this  sense  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  John  Rufkin, 
aodmi  R^brmer:  "He  had  spent  most  of  his  laborious  life  in  patient  detailed  ob- 
aenration  of  nature  and  the  works  of  men.  Both  from  contemporary  observation 
atid  from  study  of  history  the  actual  processes  by  which  large  clasBCs  of  goods  were 
produced  and  eonsamed  were  familiar  to  him.  How  many  of  the  teachers  of 
Fditioal  EeofMMuy  who  have  been  so  scornful  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  claims  possessed  a 
tithe  of  this  pnumeal  knowledge  ?  How  many  of  them  had  studied  the  growth  of 
the  different  arts  and  handicrafts  in  the  history  of  nature  as  he  had  studied 
then?"  (p.  58,  ed.  1896). 

'  From  a  leading  article  in  the  ManehesUr  Examiner  and  Timei,  October  2, 
1880. 
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y  have  copies  on  hand,  with  the  estimated  time  for  the  sale  of  the 
stock  on  hand.""  Of  Unio  this  Last^  lOS  copies  remained,  and  the 
publishers  estimated  that  two  years  would  be  required  to  dispose  of 
them.  A  few  years  later,  Ruskin  re-issued  the  book  on  his  own 
account,^  and  the  rate  of  sale  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  2000  per  annum.  Ruskin  was  told  of  a  working  man  who, 
being  too  poor  to  buy  the  book,  had  copied  it  out  word  for  word.^ 
Subsequently  a  selection  of  extracts,  sold  at  a  penny,'  has  also  circulated 
.  widely  among  the  working  classes,  and  the  book  has  been  translated 
y  also  into  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  floodgate  has  flown  opOL 
Ruskin  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  vindication  of  his  essays ;  but  at 
the  time  the  stoppage  of  them  in  the  ComhiB  and  the  violent  repro- 
bation which  they  encoimtered  caused  him  much  disappointment  and 
bitterness  of  spirit.  The  book  not  only  sold  very  slowly  itself^  but 
its  heresies  checked  the  sale  of  his  other  books  also.  *^It  wiB  sell, 
some  day,  yet,  you'll  see,^  he  wrote  to  his  father  (Momex,  October  20, 
1862);  "but  is  there  absolutely  no  sale  yet?  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  turn  knave  and  try  to  make  money  by  bad  writing.^  "There 
is  a  certain  doubtfulness  of  oneself,^  he  writes  again  (November  8), 
*^  which  is  difficult  to  bear  when  one  thing  fails  after  another — the 
sale  of  my  books  entirely  stopped ; ^  but  "it  is  to  be  remembered,^  he 
adds,  "  that  I  have  never  yet  set  myself  to  make  money.^  If  I  were  to 
prepare  a  good  lecture  on  Alps  or  plants,  and  give  it  over  and  over 
again  and  again  with  rich  illustrations,  I  should  soon  bring  people. 
Or  I  could  write  a  book  on  Switzerland,  which  people  would  buy,  but 
Fm  too  proud.^  One  word  of  encouragement,  indeed,  he  received,  and 
it  was  from  the  man  whose  good  opinion  he  most  valued.  He  seems 
to  have  sent  an  "advance^  copy  of  the  last  essay  to  Carlyle,  whose 
reply  has  been  placed  on  record: — 

''Chslusa,  October  29,  I860. 
"Dear  Ruskin, — ^You  go  down  through  those  unfortunate  dismal-science 
people  like  a  treble-X  of  Senna,  Glauber,  and  Aloes ;  like  a  fit  of  British 
cholera,  threatening  to  be  fatal !    I   have  read  your  paper  with  exhilara- 
tion, exultation,  often  with  laughter,  with  bravissimo!     Such  a  thing  flung 

^  Witii  regard  to  the  re-issue  of  the  book  in  1877,  Ruskin  wrote  to  Mr.  Alloa 
(January  27,  1877)  :— 

"  1  can't  mend  it  as  fiir  as  it  goes ;  but  wonder  at  the  feebly  delicate 
dawn  in  my  mind  of  some  things  about  Lawyers  and  Cleigy." 
From  an  earlier  letter  to  his  publisher  (Februarv  19,  1875)  it  appears  that  Ruskin 
had  contemplated  a  cheap  reprint  of  the  book  ^^for  pennv  circulation." 

^  For9  Olavigera,  Letter  48  (Notes  and  Correspondence). 

'  ''The   Rights   of  Labour  according  to  John   Rudcin":    see  Bibliographical 
Not^  p.  9. 

*  As  he  says  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  last  volume  of  Modem  PairUere  (Vol.  VII.  p.  10). 
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soddeoly  into  half  a  mfllion  dull  British  heads  on  the  same  day,  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  I  mairel  in  parts  at  the  lynx-eyed  sharpness  of 
yoax  logic,  at  the  pincec-Tgrip  (red*hot  pineers)  you  take  of  certain  bloated 
cheeks  and  blown-up  bellies.  More  power  to  your  elbow  (though  it  is 
eruel  in  the  extreme).  If  you  dispose,  stand  to  that  kind  of  work  for  the 
next  se¥on  years^  and  work  out  then  a  result  like  what  you  have  done  in 
painting.  Yes,  there  were  'a  something  to  do' — not  easily  measurable  in 
importance  to  these  sunk  ages.  Meantime  my  joy  is  gitat  to  find  myself 
henoeforth  in  a  minority  of  two,  at  any  rate.  The  Dismal-Science  people 
will  object  that  their  science  expressly  abstracts  itself  from  moralities,  from 
etix,  etc;  bat  what  you  say  and  show  is  incontrovertibly  true— that  no 
'science/  worthy  of  men  (and  not  worthier  of  dogs  or  of  devils),  has  a 
right  to  call  itself  'political  economy,'  or  can  exist  at  all,  except  mainly  as 
a  fetid  nnisance  and  a  public  poison,  on  other  terms  than  those  you  shadow 
out  to  it  for  the  fimt  time.  On  third  last  page,  and  never  till  then,  I 
pause  aligbtiy,  not  too  sorrowfully,  uid  appeal  to  the  times  coming  (Noble 
is  the  spirit  there,  too,  my  friend;  but  alas,  it  is  not  Phihoithropismus 
that  will  do  there;  it  is  Rhadamanthismus  I  sorrowfully  see)  which  are  yet 
at  a  great  distance!     Go  on  and  prosper. 

''I  am,  yonrs  always  (sleeping  a  little  better,  and  hoping  an  evening 
soon),  T.  Carlvle/'i 

Carlyle  was  equally  enthusiastic  when  the  essays  were  collected  two  years 
later  into  a  book.  Writing  to  his  friend  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen^ 
(August  4,  186S)»  he  said  :— 

"  Here  is  a  very  bright  little  book  of  Ruskin's,  which,  if  you  have  not 
already  made  acquaintance  with  it,  is  extremely  well  worth  reading.  Two 
years  ago,  when  the  essays  came  out  in  the  fashionable  magazines,  there 
rose  a  shriek  of  anathema  from  all  newspaper  and  publishing  persons. 
Bat  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  subject  is  to  be  taken  up  again  and 
heartily  gone  into  by  the  valiant  Ruskin,  who,  I  hope,  will  reduce  it  to  a 
dogs  likmeti  its  real  physiognomy  for  a  long  time  past  to  the  unen- 
chanted  eye— land  peremptorily  bid  it  to  quit  this  inflicted  earth,  as  R. 
has  done  to  several  things  before  now.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  the 
best  talent  for  preaching  of  all  men  now  alive.  He  has  entirely  blown  up 
the  worM  that  used  to  call  itself  of  "Art,"  and  left  it  in  an  impo^ble 
posture^  uncertain  whether  on  its  feet  at  all  or  on  its  head,  and  conscious 
that  there  will  be  no  continuing  on  the  bygone  terms.  If  he  could  do  as, 
ranch  for  Political  Economy  (as  I  hope),  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit' 

'  This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  English  IBustrated  Magazine  for  November 
1891.  The  '^  third  last  psge  "  refers  to  the  third  page  from  the  end  of  the  last  article 
in  the  Oankiii  (now  §§  81-86),  where  Raskin  tarns  to  the  future  and  makes  £is 
"Jrfssofpity." 
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achieved  by  preaching  for  generations  past ;  the  chasing  off  of  one  of  the 
brutallest  nightmares  that  ever  sate  on  the  bosom  of  slamberons  mankind, 
kept  the  soul  of  them  squeezed  down  into  an  invisible  state,  as  if  they 
had  no  soul,  but  only  a  belly  and  beaver  faculty  in  these  last  sad  ages, 
and  were  about  arrwing  we  know  where  in  consequence.  I  have  read 
nothing  that  pleased  me  better  for  many  a  year  than  these  new  Eudamtma,"  ^ 

But  other  friends,  whose  opinion  also  Ruskin  valued,  were  coldly 
critical.  Dr.  John  Brown,  as  we  have  seen,'  remonstrated  with  Ruskin^s 
father  for  allowing  such  doctrine  to  see  the  light.  Ruskin,  writing 
from  Lausanne  (August  6,  I860),  addressed  to  his  friend  a  plea  for  sus- 
pension of  judgment: — 

''You  will  perhaps  like  the  Political  Economy  better  as  it  goes 
on;  meantime,  you  must  remember  that  having  passed  all  my  life 
in  pretty  close  connection  with  the  mercantile  world,  and  hearing 
these  subjects  often  discussed  by  men  of  business  at  my  fether's 
table,  I  am  likely  to  know  pretty  well  what  I  am  about,  even  in 
this  outK>f-the-way  subject,  as  it  seems;  so  you  must  just  wait 
patiently  to  see  the  end  of  it." 

The  later  papers  somewhat  modified  Dr.  John  Brown^s  first  criticisms, 
and  Ruskin  wrote  again  with  more  confidence  (November  11,  1860): — 

''The  value  of  these  papers  on  economy  is  in  their  having,  for 
the  first  time  since  money  was  set  up  for  the  English  Dagon,  de- 
clared that  there  never  was  nor  will  be  any  vitality  nor  Godship 
in  him,  and  that  the  value  of  any  ship  of  the  line  is  by  no  means 
according  to  the  price  you  have  given  for  your  guns,  but  to  the 
price  you  have  given  for  your  Captain.  For  the  first  time,  I  say, 
this  is  declared  in  purely  accurate  scientific  terms  —  Carlyle  having 
led  the  way,  as  he  does  in  all  noble  insight  in  this  generation." 

Another  friend  who  was  out  of  sympathy  with  Ruskin^s  essays  was 
his  old  tutor,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  of  Wendlebury.  To  him  Ruskin 
wrote  at  the  end  of  1860 : — 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  you  a  little  enjoy  arguing — for  the 
argument's  sake — ^is  it  not  so?  Had  it  been  otiierwise,  would  yoo 
have  written  that  argument  about  the  oxen?  Of  course,  if  we 
assume  the  right  of  one  man  over  another  to  be  that  which  a  man 
has  over  an  ox  (namely,  to  kill  him  if  he  wishes  to  eat  him),  all 

1  From  OariyWt  Life  in  London^  by  J.  A.  Fronde,  voL  iL  p.  252.     Erskine's 
reply  may  be  read  in  W.  6.  Collingwood's  lAfe  qf  John  RuMn,  1900,  p.  20a 
>  Above,  p.  zxvii. 
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other  kws  of  labour  and  payment  of  labour  must  be  modified  by 
that  right  But  the  law  between  man  and  man  is  another  law 
than  that  between  man  and  ox. 

"  Again,  though  I  am  glad  to  have  your  clergyman's  view  of  the 
blessings  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  admit  it  as  one  bearing  on  PoUtieal 
Economy.  If  it  is  indeed  best  to  be  poor,  let  us  all  be  poor;  if 
best  to  be  rich,  try  to  be  rich  as  many  as  can. 

''But  you  will  find  that  my  assertion  to  the  rich  man  is  pre- 
cisely this — ^that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  seeking  for,  but 
is  eating  and  drinking  his  own  damnation,  and  that  what  he 
calls  Political  Economy  is  the  foulest  form  of  Not  discerning  the 
Lord's  Body.i 

''Kind  letter  received  this  morning;  again  best  thanks.  All 
good  wishes  to  you  for  many  happy  years. 

"You  will,  on  thinking  steadUy  over  the  matter,  find  that  my 
definition  is  not  wider  than  the  Political  Economists'.     Their's  is  as 
wide  as   mine.      Only  it  is   false.     They  mean  by  wealth — ^money 
or  money's  nnnik,  and  they  say  money's  tiwrih  is  determinable  irre- 
spectively of  moral  faculties.    I  say — ^your  money's  worth  depends 
wholly    upon   your   own    head    and    heart  —  cod's    head    or    man's 
head,  as  it  happens  to  be.     You  buy  a  horse  for  a  hundred  guineas. 
If  you  can  ride  him,  he  is  worth  your  guineas' — ^may  be   worth 
immeasuimbly  more  than  one  hundred  guineas.    If  you   can't  ride 
him,  he   may  be  worth — a  broken  neck  to  you.     You  have    paid 
your  hundred   guineas  for  an   executioner  on  four  legs.      That  is 
not  an  imaginative  or  theoretical  way   of  putting  it.     It  is  pure, 
simple,    mercantile   fact      So   the  poor   beasts    and   wretches   who 
fancy  themselves  rich  in  this  precious  city  of  ours  go  on  working 
hard   all   their   days   in   order   to   obtain  on   their  death-beds   the 
power  of  saying — ^in  a  palsied  manner — £100,000,  etc.,  shall  belong 
to  A.  or  B.     Fancy  it  put  to  a  man  in  his  youth,  'Will  you  work 
hard  all  your  days — lose  your  soul  and  your  body  together  —  for 
the  power,  on  your  death-bed,  of  adjudicating  on  a  property  you 
never  had  a  farthing , of ?' >      For  this  is  the  fact:     All  the  sup- 
posed   pleasures    of  money -wealth— are    pleasures   of  imagination. 
The  /ad  ia,  they  work   hard— for  another  man  to  spend,  and  re- 
fuse themselves  even  the  pleasure  of  this  man's  thanks.    They  give 
away  all  they  have.     But  they  take  care  to  get  nothing  but  God's 
damnation  and  man's  abuse  in   return.     This   is   the  clear,  incon- 
trovertible fisct   about    them.     I  get   so   wild    with    contempt   and 
anger  when  I  think  of  these  things  that  I  can't  write." 

1  I  Corinthians  xL  29. 

'  Compare  Munera  Pulveris,  §  35  (below^  p.  167). 

>  And  here,  ibid.,  %  37  (p.  169). 
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1861 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which  Ruskin  passed  the  winter  of  1860-1861. 
He  had  returned  from  Switzerland  in  September,  and  he  sought  relief 
from  more  exciting  and  disturbing  thoughts  in  the  quiet  practice  of 
drawing.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  drawing  from  the  figure,  and 
noticed  in  letters  of  a  subsequent  date  that  this  practice  seemed  to  have 
intensified  his  perceptions  of  natural  beauty^ — a  remark  which  is  of 
interest,  because  Ruskin  is  often  accused  of  insensibility  to  beauty  in  the 
huma.n  figure,  and  of  ignoring  the  value  of  the  exercise  of  drawing 
from  it 

In  the  spring  he  had  some  lecturing  engagements  to  perform.  On 
April  S  he  gave  a  discourse  at  the  St.  Greorge's  Mission ; '  on  April  19 
he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  lecture  on  Tree  Twigs.  This 
lecture  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  generally  accounted  a  fiedlure, 
and  Ruskin  felt  it  to  be  such  himself.  He  was  suffering  already 
from  some  nervous  depression,  and  the  sense  of  failure  in  this  public 
appearance  increased  his  nervousness.^  He  felt  that,  it  was  time  to 
take  complete  rest,  and  in  the  middle  of  June  he  went  to  Boulogne, 
where  he  stayed  for  seven  weeks.  Before  going  abroad  Ruskin  had 
performed  an  act  of  self-denial  which  signified  to  himself  the  con- 
secration of  his  energies  to  other  than  artistic  pursuits.  He  stripped 
himself  of  many  of  his  treasured  drawings  by  Turner,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Some  particulars 
of  these  gifts  have  already  been  given  ;^  it  may  here  be  added  that^ 
in  a  letter  to  Acland,  Ruskin  states  the  cost-price  to  him  of  fifty-two 

^  "I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is/'  he  writes  from  Lucerne  (October  16)  1861)^ 
''that  I  feel^  or  see,  ererythinff  so  much  more  beautiful  than  even  when  I  was 
in  Switaerland  only  last  year.  I  suppose,  though  it  did  not  seem  much,  the  work 
on  the  figure  which  I  had  kst  winter  was  very  good  exercise  for  me;  bat,  be 
that  how  it  may,  all  the  scenes  to-dav — old  ones  enough— Coppet,  N\jon,  Yverdan, 
Granson,  Neuch&tel,  Bienne,  Soleure,  Morgenthal — seemed  lovelier  than  I  ever  knew 
them,  and  I  wanted  to  draw  more  things  than  ever  before."  So,  again,  he  writes 
in  1863  (Baden,  November  3):  ''I  am  drawing  as  hard  as  I  can  at  Lauffenbour^, 
and  getting  precious  details  of  all  sorts;  it  is  the  most  wonderful  place  I  ever 
saw.  In  1858,  when  I  was  there  before  (by-the-bye,  I  was  there  in  '60,  too),  I  had 
not  gone  through  all  my  Turin  and  Venetian  figure  work  at  Dresden,  and  my  eye 
was  not  nearlv  so  subtle  as  it  is  now ;  so  that  all  is  far  more  beautiixd  to  me." 

'  Of  this  aiscourse  there  was  no  report. 

»  VoL  VII.  p.  lix. 

*  Writing  to  his  father  from  Boulogne  (August  6,  1861),  Ruskin  says  that  he 
will  ''get  good  exercise  till  late  in  season,  and  then  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
prepare  two  or  perhaps  three  very  interesting  lectures  for  the  Roval  Institutioia 
(whereat  the  fiulure  keeps  gnawing  me,  and  will,  till  I  efface  it).  I  shoald  be  all 
right  there,  even  with  the  degree  of  nerve  I  have  recovered  already." 

•  See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  liii.,  666-658. 
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of  the  drawings  presented  to  Oxford  as  JP2881.  Ultimately  he  gave 
eighty-three  to  Oxford,^  and  the  whole  cost  was  ^SSOOO.  The  notice 
of  the  motion  of  acceptance  and  thanks  in  Convocation  describes 
Ruskin^s  motive  in  making  the  gift:  *^ Whereas  John  Ruskin,  M.A., 
honorary  student  of  Christ  Church,  having,  with  great  care  and  at 
great  expense,  formed  a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  drawings,  by 
the  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  and  believing  that  such  works,  being 
made  accessible  to  students,  may  produce  very  beneficial  results,  desires 
to  present  the  greater  part  of  this  collection  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Chan- 
cellor.  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Curators  of  the  University  GaUeries,*^  etc.,  etc. 

This  was  a  period  of  complete  rest,  or  of  such  approach  to  it  as 
was  possible  to  Ruskin.  ^  The  present  healthy  feature  of  my  character 
at  present,'*  he  wrote  later  in  the  year  (Bonneville,  October  9),  "is  in- 
tense indolence.^  He  sat  or  walked  on  the  sands  and  rocks;  he  made 
friends  with  the  fisher-folk;  went  out  mackerel  fishing,  and  ^learned 
to  sail  a  French  lugger,  and  a  good  pilot  at  last  left  me  alone  on 
deck  at  the  helm  in  mid-channel,  with  all  sails  set,  and  steady  breeze.^' 
This  coast  was  a  favourite  sketching  ground  of  Tumer^s,  especially  in 
his  later  years,'  and  Ruskin  found  the  sketching  "superb,  better  than 
on  the  lake  of  Greneva.'*^^    Then,  too,  the  shells  fascinated  him : — 

''  I  was  out  a  long  while  yesterday  on  the  beach/'  he  writes  (June 
S9),  ^'and  carried  a  heavy  block  of  stone  five  miles  home— one  mass 
of  casts  of  shells  in  clear  carbonate  of  lime,  all  their  hinges  and 
delicatest  spirals  preserved — shells  of  which  the  fish  lived  long  before 
Mont  Blanc  existed,  and  while  the  crest  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens 
was  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  deep  sea;  yet  the  ripple  mark  of 
the  sandstone  that  encompasses  them  is  as  fresh  as  that  within  fifty 
yards  of  it,  left  by  the  now  retiring  tide,  and  the  modem  living 
whelk  and  mussel  hide  in  the  hollows  of  shells  dead  these  thirty 
thousand  years." 

He  did  a  Httle  work  indoors  also — "  writing  out  Greek  verbs,''  he  says, 
and  wrestling  with  Grerman  sentences.  But  what  interested  him  most 
was  "the  refmement  and  intelligence*'  of  the  French  sailors.  "They 
talk  when  they  should  not,  but  they  talk  like  Rochefoucauld."^     The 

1  Not  including  those  given  at  later  dates  to  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School. 
'  LeUen  qf  John  Ru9kin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

*  See,  tot  instance,  the  sketch-book  of  1845,  now  at  Oxford :  Vol.  XIII.  p.  568. 
«  Letter  to  his  father,  June  22. 

*  Letter  to  his  &ther,  June  18.  When  Ruskin  returned  to  Boulogne  htter  in 
the  rear,  he  found  his  pilot-friend  much  interested  in  the  review  of  Modem  Paintere 
in  tbe  Betme  dee  Deux  Mondee! 
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sea  air  and  the  comparative  rest  did  him  good,  and  in  August  he  re- 
turned to  England  for  a  round  of  visits — on  the  Wye,  in  Ireland  (with 
his  friends,  the  La  Touches),  and  at  Oxford  and  ihe  neighbourhood.^ 
In  the  middle  of  September  he  was  for  a  week  with  his  parents  at 
Denmark  Hill,  but  he  then  set  out  once  more  for  a  long  sojourn, 
abroad  and  alone. 

From  the  middle  of  1861  to  the  end  of  1868  he  remained,  with  a 
few  short  visits  home,  an  exile  and  a  recluse.'  His  letters,  alike  to  his 
father  and  to  his  friends,  reflect  during  the  whole  of  this  period  a  mood 
of  deep  melancholy  and  gloom.  The  foundations  of  his  religious  faith 
had  been  shaken;  the  tenements  which  had  held  the  hopes  and  beliefii 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  had  proved  too  narrow ;  he  was  stretch- 
ing forth  to  a  wider,  and,  as  he  felt,  a  nobler  conception  of  human  life 
and  destiny,  but  the  transition  was  through  much  travail  of  souL  **  It 
is  a  difficult  thing,^  he  wrote  to  his  father  (Bonneville,  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber S9,  1861),  *^to  live  without  hope  of  another  world,  when  one  has 
been  used  to  it  for  forty  years.  But  by  how  much  the  more  difficult, 
by  so  much  it  makes  one  braver  and  stronger;  it  is  a  grand  thing  to 
feel  what  a  lie  that  is  of  Young^s,  when  he  says  that  a  man  who  has 
no  eternal  hopes  must  necessarily  be  a  knave.*  The  Honesty,  which 
without  hope  of  reward  would  be  Dishonest,  is  not  Honesty  .*"  And  so, 
again,  to  Professor  Norton:  *^It  may  be  much  nobler  to  hope  for  the 
advance  of  the  human  race  only  than  for  one^s  own  and  their  im- 
mortality ;  much  less  selfish  to  look  upon  one^s  self  merely  as  a  leaf  on 
a  tree  than  as  an  independent  spirit,  but  it  is  much  less  pleasant.  I 
donM:  say  I  have  come  to  this — ^but  all  my  work  bears  in  that  direc- 
tion.***   And  so,  once  more,  to  his  father: — 

"(Paris,  November  9,  1862.) — All  your  extracts  from  Robertson  are 

admirable;  and  so  far  from  its  being  difficult  or  strange  for  a  man 

^     to  hold  his  morality  when  he  has  lost  what  is  called  in  modem 

I        language  religion,  I  believe  that  all  true  nobleness  and  worthiness 

^  His  movements  at  this  time  were :  Chepstow  (August  21),  UangoUen 
(August  22),  Holyhead  (August  24),  Harristown  (August  29),  Chepstow  (Septem- 
ber 7),  Woodstock  (September  11),  Oxford  (September  12),  Beckley  (September  13). 
There  is  a  reminiscenoe  of  his  stay  at  Holyhead  in  Suame  and  Lilies.  S  84  (Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  134).  *  3        V 

*  This  absence  abroad  caused  him  to  give  up  his  regular  classes  at  the  Worldng 
Men's  College,  but  he  still  lectured  there  from  time  to  time. 

>  See  Night  Thoughts,  vil.  C'The  Infidel  Reclaimed")  1181,  1182:— 

''Who  tells  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whatever  his  boast,  has  told  me,  he's  a  knave." 

*  Letters  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  i.  p.  88 ;  from  Neuchatel,  July   12,  1800. 
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only  comes  out  when  people  cease  to  think  of  another  world.^  The 
relatioQS  of  God  to  as  have  been  entirely  broken  and  obscured  by 
human  lies;  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  recover  or  ascertain  them^ 
on  om  side,  and  we  must  walk   in  the  darkness,  till  better  days 


TioA  spiritual  unsettlement  was  accompanied,  we  must  remember,  by 
some  physical  weakness.     His  domestic  letters  at  this  period  tell  of 
much  nervous  exhaustion,  and  of  the  yarious  ills  of  dyspepsia  and  de- 
pression to  which  men  of  letters  are  heirs  in  such  abundant  measure. 
HiB  doctors,  he  says,  told   him  that  all  he  needed  was  rest,  but  it 
was  not  in  Rnskin^s  eager  and  highly-strung  nature  to  apply  their 
remedy  in   any  continuous   treatment.      Something  must   be  allowed^ 
t<x>9  in   understanding  his  present  mood,  to   the  uncertainty  of  aim 
which  had  come  over  him.      Hitherto  he  had  at  each  turn  felt  an 
imperious  call  to  some  immediate  work ;  now,  haying  finished  Modem 
PamterSj  and  his  Economical  essays  having  been  cut  short  for  him, 
he  felt  somewhat  at  a  loose  end.    ^It  seems  to  me,^  wrote  his  father 
(August  S,  1861),  whose  shrewdness  was  seldom   at  fault,  *^  to  be  as 
much  a  want  of  purpose  as  a  want  of  Health.    He  has  done  a  great 
deal,  but  thinks  he  has  done  little,  and  all  to  little  purpose.     He  was 
aomewhat  wearied   with  work,  and   I  think  is  just  beginning  to  get 
wearied  with  want  of  work  and  with  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  turn 
to  next""*    Ruskin  felt  this  himself.     ''I  find  it  wonderfully  diiBcult,'' 
he  wrote  to  Acland,  ^Ho  know  what  to  do  with  myself.     If  only  a 
little  round-headed    cherub   would    tumble    down    through   the  clouds 
and  tree-branches  every  morning  to  ererybody  with  an  express  order 
to  do  80  and  so  tied  under  his  wing,  one  would  be  more  comfortable/^* 
But  neither  Ruskin^s  father  nor  his  friends  could  fully  understand  the 
inmost  causes  of  his  mood.    His  was  the  soul  of  a  Prophet  consumed^ 
with  wrath  against  a  wayward  and  perverse  generation;   but  his,  also, 
the  heart  of  a  lover  ci  his  fellow-men,  filled  with  pity  for  the  miseries 
and  follies  of  mankind.     His  intercourse  in  recent  years  with  Carlyle 
had  stimulated  what  the  older  man  called  his  ^Mivine  rage  against 
&lsity^;  but  if  in  Carlyle  there  were  elements  of  grim   and  rugged 
strength  denied  to  his   disciple,  the  ^^  ethereal   Ruskin  ^^  had  on  the 
other  hand  sensibilities  and  emotions  which  were  foreign  to  his  master. 

i  Compare  Grown  qf  WUd  Olive,  §  la 
'  LtUen  to  Okarlet  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

>  Hus  letter,  which  is  nndated,  bat  must  belong  to  1860  or  1861^  has  been 
eonunnnieated  to  the  editors  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Dyke  Acland. 
«  Orlyle's  phrase:  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  497  f>. 
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Ruskin^s  mother  deplored  the  growing  gloom  of  her  son.  '*  My  mother 
asks  me,**  he  wrote  (Bonneville,  October  10,  1861),  **if  I  remember 
MarmontePs  tale  of  the  Misanthrope.  Yes,  very  well;  but  I  am  no 
Misanthrope,  only  a  disappointed  Philanthropist--^  much  more  difficult 
kind  of  person  to  deal  with.*"  His  father  talked  lightly  of  the  liver  as 
the  cause  of  all  evil,  and  rallied  his  son — surroimded  as  be  was  with  so 
many  good  things,  and  possessed  of  so  many  shining  talents — for  tor- 
turing himself  in  vain.  ^^  I  am  depressed,^  replied  Ruskin  (Moniex, 
January  S8,  1868),  ^^only  for  great  and  true  causes,  for  the  sufferings 
and  deaths  of  thousands,  the  follies  and  miseries  of  millions,  the  perish- 
ing of  the  greatest  works  and  deeds  of  human  intellect^  Peace  he 
sometimes  found,  but  it  was  only  by  closing  his  ears,  and  then  the 
sounds  of  human  misery  soon  pierced  their  way  through.  ^^The  peace 
in  which  I  am  at  present,^  he  wrote  from  Momex  (March  10,  1868)  to 
Professor  Norton,  ^*  is  only  as  if  I  had  buried  myself  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
on  a  battlefield  wet  with  blood,  for  the  cry  of  the  earth  about  me  is 
in  my  ears  continually  if  I  did  not  lay  my  head  to  the  very  ground. 
The  folly  and  horror  of  humanity  enlarge  to  my  eyes  daily .^^  But 
a  long  letter  to  his  father,  written  a  little  later  from  the  same  place, 
gives  the  best  account  of  Ruskin^s  mood : — 

''MoRNffic,  May  16,  1863. 

"I  have  your  two  kind  letters  of  the  12th  (with  the  money,  best 
thanks),  which  I  like  very  much.  The  long  argamentative  one  is 
very  nice,  and  I  shall  keep  it,  thinking  it  one  of  your  truly  admirable 
letters  and  entirely  well  reasoned  throughout,  and  most  wonderful 
as  a  piece  of  bye-work,  with  all  the  rest  of  your  business  on  y<mr 
hands.  It  is  entirely  well  reasoned,  I  say,  though  misapplied,  be- 
cause you  cannot  at  present  eonceive  the  state  of  my  mind.  If 
written  to  a  discontented  and  foolish  youth,  the  letter  would  be 
perfect;  written  to  a  man  who  is  at  (me  in  every  point  and  tone  of 
thought  with  Dante  and  Virgil,  and  who  is  diseontented  precisely 
as  they  are — and,  in  a  lower  degree,  as  Jeremiah  and  Elijah  were — 
the  letter  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  mind  or  work.  There  is  no 
more  chaos  in  my  mind  than  there  was  in  Hesiod's  or  Virgil's,  but 
you  will  find  neither  of  them  were  happy  men.  The  happiest  life 
in  the  world  is  probably  a  caterpillar's  or  a  duck's;  they  have  no 
'imaginations,'  no  fears,  and  no  regrets;  and  their  desires  being 
merely  of  eatable  dirt,  are  easily  and  constantly  satisfied.  Those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  <  may  perhaps  some  day  be 

1  Letten  tf  John  RuMn  to  Charlei  EHot  Norton^  voL  i.  p.  139.    ConiMae  Tim$ 

Tide,  §  112  (below,  p.  411). 
*  Matthew  ▼.  6. 
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filled;  bat  their  larder  Is  ill  supplied  for  the  present,  and  an  eagle 
or  a  d<^  haye  anxietj,  effort,  and  sorrow,  just  in  proportion  to  their 
power  and  sagacitj.  When  Mrs.  La  Touche  came  to  London,  her  little 
terrier.  Sprite,  very  nearly  died  in  Ireland  of  pure  grief — ^refusing 
absolutely  to  eat  for  several  days.  He  was  not  bilious,  and  her 
ducks  remained  in  perfect  peace  of  mind.  I  never  change  my  views 
with  my  temper :  to-di^  I  am  peculiarly  well  and  in  good  spirits.  I 
am  working  at  my  best  diagram  and  getting  on  with  it ;  the  window 
is  open ;  Mont  Blanc  gleams  softly  through  the  leaves  of  the  Virginian 
creeper  outside;  the  linnets  are  singing  in  the  garden — k  Tenvie 
Tun  de  I'autre  (&  I'amour  would  be  better  said  than  k  Tenvie  perhaps) ; 
my  roses  are  in  blossom,  and  I  have  had  a  perfect  night's  sleep, 
and  have  my  full  power  of  mind  this  morning — my  hand  is  shaky 
because  I  am  able  to  write  fiut  and  think  fast  (when  I  am  ill,  I 
write  slowly  and  steadily);  and  yet,  with  all  this,  every  view  and 
thought  is  absolutely  unchanged ;  I  regret  as  poignantly  all  that  I  ever 
regret,  and  desire  as  vainly  all  that  I  ever  desire ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  I  am  able  to  turn  my  mind  vigorously  away  from  what  troubles 
it^  and  fix  it  on  its  employments.  You  never  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand my  feeling  about  Turners.  I  so  little  desire  their  possession 
that  I  would  give  every  one  I  have  to  the  National  Gallery  to- 
morrow, if  I  thought  they  would  be  safe  there.  I  desire  their  safehf, 
as  I  desire  that  of  Chartres  Cathedral.  I  don't  want  to  buy  the 
Cathedral;  but  I  want  to  be  able  to  see  it  and  to  know  it  is  safe. 
Cannot  you  fancy  what  it  is  to  me — ^now  that  Windus'  Collection  ^  is 
all  Bcattered — ^never  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  single  drawing  out  of  my 
own  poasession  of  the  Yorkshire^  the  Southern  Coast,  the  Scottish 
Series,  and  the  Bnglands — having  only  one  in  forty  or  so  of  each — 
and  to  know  that  all  the  rest  are  to  be  hawked  up  and  down,  hded 
and  destroyed,  and  that  I  might,  if  I  had  not  been  self-denying,  have 
had  every  one  now  safe  and  sound,  in  my  own  possession,  and  the 
magnificent  position  and  power  they  would  have  given  me  in  society, 
and  the  power  of  placing  and  giving  them  where  they  would  have 
been  serviceable? 

"But  this  regret  is  all  nothing— compared  to  the  sense  of  indig- 
nation which  bums  me  continually,  for  all  that  men  are  doing  and 
suffering,  and  ihu  I  can  only  escape  by  keeping  out  of  sight  of  it. 
This  grief  is  no  more  biliousness  than  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
were  biliousness,  or,  as  I  said,*  Virgil's  'Res  Romans  perituraque 
regna.'     It  is  just  because  I  am  so  clear-sighted,  so  just,  and  in  many 

>  To  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Ruskin  had  easy  access  :  see  Vol  IIL  pp.  234- 
23$  n. 

^  He  refers  to  his  mention  of  Virgil  above,  and  here  cites  one  of  the  passages  of 
which  he  was  thinking ;  see  OeargicM,  ii.  498. 
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respects  so  unselfish,  that  I  suffer  in  this  way.  There  are  not  two 
men  in  the  Parliament  of  England  who  would  not  be  more  angry 
if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  stopped  their  partridge-shooting  than  if  he 
murdered  every  soul  in  his  dominions.^  These  men  are  far  happier 
than  I.  But  they  are  neither  better  nor  wiser.  Depend  upon  it^ 
though  crime  and  folly  bring  grief.  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  bring 
it  also.  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow.*  There  has  been  one  man  upon  the  earth 
of  whom  we  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  he  knew  all  things, 
and  did  no  sin.  Of  him  it  is  recorded  that  he  sorrowed  constantly, 
£s8ted  often,  wept,  and  agonised.  But  it  is  only  once  said  that  he  re- 
joiced,* and  all  his  followers,  if  they  are  true  ones,  find  the  CitMf  no 
light  burden,  though  the  Yoke  is;^  they  find  rest  and  resurrection, 
but  the  rest  must  be  found  on  Golgotha." 

There  were  heights  and  depths  in  Ruskin^s  nature  where  his  finther, 
shrewd  and  sympathetic  as  he  was  within  the  limits  of  his  reach,  could 
not  follow;  and  a  growing  sense  of  estrangement  from  the  parents, 
who  throughout  his  life  had  been  also  his  companions,  was  a  factor 
which  added  perhaps  the  bitterest  element  to  the  son^s  gloom  in  the 
period  now  under  review.  But  Ruskin,  like  most  men  of  deep  char- 
acter, had  two  soul-sides,  and  he  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.  To  many  friends  and  companions,  and  in  congenial  society,  he 
was  still  as  gay  as  ever.  ^^I  never  saw  him,^  wrote  his  finther  to 
Professor  Norton,  'Mess  than  cheerful  in  society,  and  when  Carlyle 
comes  to  see  him,  and  with  some  ladies,  and  a  few  favourite  children, 
his  spirits  are  exuberant.^  ^  He  spent  many  happy  and  merry  days 
during  these  years  at  Miss  BelPs  school  at  Winnington,  but  an  account 
of  his  visits  there  is  reserved  for  the  Introduction  to  the  volume 
(XVIII.)  conUining  The  Ethics  of  the  Dxut. 

1861-1862 

With  thoughts  and  feelings  within  him,  such  as  the  letter  to  his 
father  reveals,  Ruskin  set  out  in  September  1861  for  Switzerland.^ 
The  hills  had  not  lost  their  power  over  him,  his  energy  returned,  and 

1  A  reference  to  Poland  :  compare  Setame  and  LUiei,  §  29  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  81). 

s  Ecdesiastes  i.  18. 

3  Lake  z.  21. 

«  See  Matthew  xi.  29,  80. 

*  Letten  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

*  His  itinerary  was  as  follows :  Folkestone  (September  18),  Boulogne  (Sep- 
tember 19)^  Paris  (September  20),  Geneva  (September  21),  Bonneville  (September  22 
to  October  14),  Geneva  (October  16),  Lucerne  (October  16  to  November  26),  Altdorf 
(November  25-29),  Lucerne  (November  30  to  December  27),  BIQe  (December  W), 
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his  home  letters  contain  many  passages  which  speak  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment:— 

''Bonneville,  September  22,  1861. — ^Everything  looks  to  me  nobler 
than  it  ever  did  before.  I  walked  the  last  half  of  the  way  to 
Bonneville,  so  glad  to  get  to  the  hills  again,  and  I  have  had  a  walk 
before  breakfast  this  morning.  The  beauty  of  the  hills  is  unspeak- 
able. Their  meadows  and  pines  are  still  green,  £sint  purple  lines 
of  autumn  mingled  here  and  there ;  the  vines  yet  luxurious  in  leaf, 
and  loaded  with  purple  clusters;  autumn  flowers  upon  the  rocks; 
the  apples,  amber,  white,  and  ruby,  more  beautiful  ^most  than  the 
blossom ;  the  air  soft,  and  like  balm  for  sweetness ;  the  clouds  dewy 
and  broken  in  loveliest  swathes  and  wreaths  about  the  rock-crests." 

Switzerland  in  the  autumn  delighted  him,  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ^ 
fitted  in  perhaps  with  his  mood:— - 

''Lucerne,  November  4.—  ...  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  great  crag 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cross  of  the  lake  at  B  [sketch  map] ;  it  is 
entirely  covered  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  with  young  oak,  beech, 
and  pine — ^and  it  is  just  now  half  rainbow,  half  kaleidoscope,  and 
wholly  Aladdin's  palace ;  perhaps  more  like  one  of  the  painted 
windows  at  Chartres,  magnified  a  thousand  times,  than  anything 
else.  I  say  a  thousand  times  (in  height  it  would  be  only  eighty 
or  a  hnndrad  times — in  space,  millions  of  times)." 

"Lucerne,  November  12. —  .  .  .  You  had  all  much  better  come  to 
Lucerne.  I  had  never  before  seen  autumn.  Yesterday  I  had  such 
a  ruby  sunset  on  Alps  as  I  have  not  seen  these  ten  years:  the  day 
was  entirely  cloudless,  the  afternoon  ail  purple  and  gold.  The 
groves  of  tall  beeches,  straight-trunked,  80 — 90 — 100  feet  high,  are 
now  all  in  thin  gold  and  purple — the  sun  shining  on  them  was 
nothing,  but  the  sun  shining  through  them,  sprinklings  of  gold  over 
blue,  with  background  of  deep  blue  mountain,  is  like  the  most 
gorgeous  things  of  Tintoret." 

"Lucerne,  November  20,  Evening. —  .  .  .  Such  a  walk  as  I  had 
to-<]ay  ought  to  make  one  strong.  Anything  so  lovely  I  think  I 
have  never  seen — ^not  even  the  apple-blossoms  in  spring  could  com- 
pare with  the  low  long  sunlight  on  the  pines — the  frost  clouds  on 
Mont  Pilate — the  strange  tints  of  amber  and  purple  on  the  beech 
woods.     Then  the  walking  is  so  entirely  pleasant;  one  gets  too  hot 

Puis  n)ecember  28),  Boulogne  (December  30),  Denmark  Hill  (December  31).    He 
hid  lus  serrant  Crawley  with  him,  and  for  most  of  the  time  Couttet  also.     His 
irieudg  Mr.  and  Mrs.  «M»bn  Simon  joined  him  for  a  time  at  Bonneville. 
^  For  his  dislike  of  the  autumn  in  later  years,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  xxvil 
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in  the  summer;  bat  the  hard  ground  and  calm  air,  just  t#o  or 
three  degrees  under  freezing,  giving  the  brace  of  frost  without  its 
bitterness,  were  delicious." 

''Lucerne,  November  22. —  .  .  .  Yesterday  was  cloudless  frost.  I 
walked  far  on  the  road  to  Sempach,  among  soft  hills  and  woods;  a 
divine  calm  in  the  air,  like  that  of  early  isummer  morning,  hoar- 
^  frost  instead  of  dew — ^intense  blue  sky,  cloudless  Alps,  and  Pilate, 
in  dear  long  chain  round  the  horizon.  More  lovely  than  summer, 
far." 

'*  Altorf,  November  26. —  ...  As  for  anybody's  coming  to  Switaer- 
land  except  in  November,  it  is  the  merest  nonsense.  Yesterday 
afternoon  was — not  cloudless,  but  resplendent  with  golden  clouds; 
and  the  Rigi — ^what  with  its  green  pines,  its  naturally  russet  rock, 
and  its  grey  and  purple  masses  of  stripped  beech  wood,  with  their 
red  fallen  leaves  all  staining  the  ground  beneath  —  was  just  like  a 
great  violet  and  rosy  agate,  studded  with  emeralds.  We  got  to 
Fluelen  at  five,  and  I  walked  here  by  the  clear  beginnings  of  star- 
light—out again  this  morning  at  eight  in  sharp  frost,  but  perfect 
calm — the  main  beauty  of  the  thing  being  that  the  highest  peaks 
are  in  crystal  clearness,  while  frost  mist  hangs  about  the  lower  pro- 
montories, and  the  streams  being  all  low,  there  are  no  marshes,  so 
that  one  can  get  about  everywhere." 

"  AxTORF,  November  29. —  ...  It  rained  all  yesterday — steadily ;  all 
yesterday  evening  steadilier;  at  ten  o'clock,  when  I  said  good-night 
to  the  sky,  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been  opened.  I  woke 
at  half-past  five;  the  stars  were  all  like  beacon  fires,  so  large^  only 
more  dazzling ;  presently  up  came  the  moon  over  the  ridge  of  peaks 
beyond  the  village  where  Tell  was  bom.  I  couldn't  think  what 
was  the  matter  with  her,  for  I  knew  she  ought  to  be  crescent-shaped^ 
and  she  came  up  in  a  long  and  broad  bar  of  vague  Ught,  like  a 
cloud.  I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming,  for  it  could  not  be  halo — 
the  stars  were  too  clear.  Presently,  as  I  was  still  in  wonderment, 
out  flashed  the  point  of  her  crescent ;  the  vague  light  had  been  all 
from  her  dark  side.  And  now — half-past  nine,  morning — ^there  are 
no  words  for  her  radiance  —  all  the  high  crests  have  new-fsUen 
snow,  but  the  rain  has  washed  it  all  away  from  the  russet  meadows. 
I've  seen  much,  but  nothing  ever  like  this — the  intense  clearness^ 
calm,  and  divine  purity,  with  the  sadness  of  the  ^    The 

mountains  look  like  the  gates  of  the  city  of  God — every  several 
gate  was  of  one  pearl,  and  their  foundations  all  of  the  Elerenth 
Stone-Jacinth."  » 

^  A  word  is  here  miaring  in  the  original, 
s  Revalatioa  zxi.  21. 
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Soch  was  the  silver  and  gold  whose  intrinsic  value  Ruskin  was  at  this 
time  considering  and  possessing. 

He  was  a  pioneer,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  new  form  of  enjoyment 
which  of  late  years  has  become  popular  with  many  English  people,  and 
has  given  Switzerland  a  winter  season : — 

^*  December  15. — There  was  no  rowing  to  be  done,  for  fear  of 
getting  run  down  by  the  steamer;  and  no  drawing,  for  nothing 
could  be  seen.  I  .  .  .  went  out  in  spite  of  it — climbed  the  nearest 
spur  of  Pilate,  and  behold,  the  fog  was  only  a  lake  of  fog,  a 
thousand  feet  deep.  Dead  level,  white,  unbroken,  over  a  hundred 
square  leagues;  above,  summer,  and  the  Alps.  Not  a  shadow,  nor 
a  breath  of  air.  Purest  and  entire  sunlight,  and  all  the  Alps 
one  mighty  peaked  shore  of  the  great  Cloud  Sea.  It  was  worth 
a  week's  darkness  to  see  it." 

"  Ckrisinuu  morning. — It  is  darkish  to-day,  but  yesterday  was 
a  clear,  cloudless  frost  again,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  finest  things  one  can  see  in  summer  are  nothing,  compared 
to  winter  scenery  among  the  Alps  when  the  weather  is  fine. 
Pilate  looked  as  if  it  was  entirely  constructed  of  frosted  silver,  like 
Geneva  filigree  work — lighted  by  golden  sunshine  with  long  purple 
shadows;  and  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps  rosy  beyond.  I  spent 
an  hour  pleasantly  enough  throwing  stones  with  Couttet,  at  the 
great  icicles  in  the  ravine.  It  had  all  the  delight  of  being  allowed 
to  throw  stones  in  the  vastest  glass  and  china  shop  that  was  ever 
'established,'  and  was  very  typical  to  my  mind  of  my  work  in 
general." 

Ruskin  during  his  stay  upon  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  did  much 
drawing,  and  two  of  his  sketches  of  the  time  are  here  given  (Plates  I. 
and  n.).  He  wrote  during  this  year  (1861)  little  or  nothing;  but  he 
read  much: — 

''At  Lucerne,"  he  writes  (October  83),  "I  have  got  quite  into 
r^pilar  days.  Morning  I  get  up  a  little  before  seven — ^breakfsst 
at  eight,  reading  Livy;  write  my  letters;  read  on  at  Livy  till 
I've  had  enough;  go  out  and  draw  till  about  one  or  two,  taking 
care  not  to  tire  myself — ^theu  row,  quietly,  with  little  pauses  and 
landings  and  sketches  till  five;  dress  for  dinner  at  six,  read 
Xenophon  in  evening — ^the  papers  at  tea,  at  eight" 

The  nature  of  his  studies  and   bent   of  his   thoughts   appear  in 
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him  forth  at  public  cost' — 'gloria  ingenti,  copiis  familiaribus  adeo 
exiguiSf  ut  funeri  soxntiis  deesset.'  It  is  well,  by  the  way,  in  our 
English  word  'elate'  to  remember  its  brotherhood  with  that  other 
sad  sense  of  'elatus' — 'Behold  a  dead  man  was  carried  out'^ 

"I  strongly  suspect  that  in  a  well-organised  state^  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  ought  to  mcapacitate  for  public  offices." 

'^  LucBRNB^  November  5. —  ...  It  is  entirely  beautiful  here  to-day. 
Yon  would  be  in  raptures  with  distant  chain  of  Alps  in  misty  light. 
I  sit  quietly  reading  Latin  grammar^  thankful  for  the  bright  light — 
the  pure  air  and  the  peace,  otherwise  very  unsentimental  about  the 
scenery,  more  so  about  Livy's  sentence.  Here  are  four  of  his 
heathen  words,  which,  observed  and  acted  on,  would  have  prevented 
all  the  horrors  of  the  Papacy,  all  the  perversions  and  miseries  of 
false  Christianity:— 

'"Doetos  delude  nullam  scelere  religionem  exsolvi  in  Sacrum 
Montem  secessisse' — 'Taught  that  no  religious  obligation  could  be 
discharged  by  a  deed  of  Sin,  they  retired  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.' 

It  is  in  the  33rd  chapter'  of  the  second  book.  The  army  was  in 
a  state  of  violent  discontent  because  the  senate  had  broken  its 
word  about  laws  for  debt.  The  consuls  ordered  it  to  remain  out- 
side the  dty.  The  soldiers  had  sworn  obedience  to  the  consuls; 
and  did  not  want  to  violate  their  oath,  but  were  furious  at  being 
kept  out  of  Rome;  their  first  thought  was  to  kill  the  consuls  to 
whom  they  had  sworn,  but  docto$,  etc.,  they  retired  to  the  Mons 
Sacer. 

"  Lucerne,  November  17. —  .  .  .  Here  is  a  grand  sentence  of  Livy 
for  you,  rich  in  language  as  in  meaning,  and  alliterative  far  more 
than  my  verses.  One  of  the  consuls,  Manlius,  being  killed  in  the 
victory  over  the  Veientes,  and  the  brother  of  the  other  consul, 
Fabius — the  latter  (Marcus  Fabius),  being  offered  a  triumph,  thus 
refuses:  'If  the  army  can  triumph  without  its  captain  for  its  great 
work  done  in  battle,  he  would  allow  it  gladly ;  but  for  his  own  part, 
his  fiunily  being  in  shadow  of  death  by  his  brother's  loss,  and  the 
republic  itself  half  orphaned  by  the  loss  of  one  of  its  consuls,  he 
would  accept  no  laurel  so  defiled  with  private  and  public  mourning.' 
It  is  the  last  piece  of  the  sentence  which  is  so  fine:*  'Se,  familia 
funesta  Q.  Fabii  fratris  morte,  republica  ex  parte  orba,  consule  altero 

I  Lake  vii.  12.  See  the  Preface  to  Unto  thu  Latt,  §  6  (below,  p.  23},  where 
Rotkin  cites  this  same  passsge  from  lAvy  (ii.  16).  The  true  reading  is,  however, 
"De  publico  est  datus^'  (not  "eUtus'O.  The  latter  word  is  printed  in  some  old 
edftioofly  but  there  is  no  MSw  authority  far  it 

<  ReaUy  the  32nd. 

'  Book  iL  ch.  xlvii. 
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omisao,  publico  privatoque  deformem  luctu  kuiream  non  acoepturum/ 
For  my  taste,  lAyj  has  overdone  his  Fs  a  little  at  first,  and  in  the 
very  finest  and  most  pathetic  things,  so  studied  an  arrangement  of 
words  would  be  destructive,  but  this  is  very  fine.  When  a  sentence 
is  so  full  of  matter,  the  sound  of  the  words  may  be  fitly  enjoyed; 
but  if  you  get  into  the  habit  of  liking  the  mere  ring  of  words 
with  no  meaning,  it  is  like  living  on  chalk  sugar-plums,  and  spoils 
the  mind's  digestion  as  they  do  the  stomach's." 

^'Altdorf,  November  25. —  ...  I  find  Horace  and  I  are  marvel- 
lously of  a  mind  just  now  in  all  particulars.  ...  I  don't  know  any- 
thing so  magnificent  in  its  way  as  Horace's  calm  and  temperate,  yet 
resolute,  sadness.  What  weak  nonsense  the  modem  talk  about  death 
is,  compared  to  his — 

«<Quuni  semel  oocideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 
Feoerit  arbitria 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  fiwundia,  non  ta 
Rastitaet  Pietas.'^ 

Grand  word  that  of  eternal  judgment— ^ear  to  all  men — ^splendida 
arbitria — as  of  the  sun.  'There  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known.' "» 

"Altdorp,  November  S8,  1861. —  ...  I  was  out  in  slippers  and 
without  greatcoat  this  morning  before  breakfast,  watching  the  soft 
clouds  cmong  the  snowy  peaks,  and  breathing  softer  air.  I  leave 
the  place  because  it  is  not  bracing  enough!  It  is  now  (12)  raining; 
always  softly,  like  our  April  rain.  The  trees  have  nearly  lost  their 
leaves  here,  however;  a  few  still  glow  among  the  pines.  Horace 
says  they  shed  their  leaves  in  honour  of  the  Faun — '  Spargit  agrestes 
tibi  silva  frondes' — ^it  is  a  sweet  winter  song  in  which  that  line 
comes."  • 

''  LucBRNB,  December  20. —  ...  It  is  strange  how  the  value  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  is  practically  lost  to  us  because  we  only  read 
the  easy  bits,  and  never  the  stem  deductions.  Every  one  has  on  his 
lips  the  '  Pallida  Mors  ssquo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas  Regumque 
turres.'  But  how  many  of  our  rich,  or  great,  remember  or  obey  the 
following  line — 'O  beate  Sesti,  Vitce  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat 
inchoare  longam.'"^ 

His  reading   of  the   classics   during  this  autumn   at  Lucerne,  as 

1  Ode$,  iv.  7,  21-24,  quoted  in  Vol  (TAmo,  §  221. 

>  Matthew  x.  26. 

>  0d€9,  ill.  18,  14  (henoe  tbe  title  of  Rusldn's  selsctions  from  Modem  FlxitUer*^ 
Frondes  AgreHes), 

«  Horace :  Odes,  i.  4,  13<16. 
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afterwaids  at  Momex,  was  very  minute  and  careful.  **Aa  I  read  my 
Gieek  or  Latin  book,^  he  explained  (October  80),  **I  simply  draw  a 
firm  ruled  ink  line  down  beside  the  text;  wherever  that  line  extends, 
the  book  is  mastered  for  ever,  or  if  a  word  or  passage  is  not,  it  is 
written  out  in  my  note-book  as  a  difficulty,  and  can  be  referred  to 
in  a  moment.  I  donH  care  how  little  is  done  every  day,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  lines  advancing,  and  to  feel  that  'this  at  least 
has  been  read.**^  Ruskin  read  his  authors  in  this  way,  not  only  for 
their  subject-matter,  but  also  for  their  use  of  language.  The  study 
of  words  had  great  fascination  for  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous features  in  his  next  book,  Munera  Pulveris.  In  one  of  the 
notes  added  to  those  essays  ten  years  later,  he  refers  to  ^^the  interest 
I  found  in  the  careful  study  of  the  leading  words  in  noble  languages^ 
(§  100  n.).  His  note-books  and  diaries,  belonging  to  this  period,  are 
full  of  this  study.  He  had  a  series  of  note-books — for  ^^  Latin  Verbs,^ 
"Latin  Nouns,''  "Greek  Verbs,''  "Greek  Nouns,"  "Myths,"  "Natural 
History,"  "  Geography,"  "  Topics  "  (Price,  Commerce,  Production,  Govern- 
ment, Poverty,  Luxury,  etc.),  "  Grammar,"  and  so  forth ;  and  in  these 
he  entered  up  passages,  notes,  and  queries  from  the  authors  he  was 
studying— especially  Xenophon,  Plato,  Homer,  Livy,  and  Horace.  With 
similar  thoroughness — ^though  with  less  pertinacity,  it  would  seem — he 
attacked  in  German  Studer's  Geologie  der  Schweiz  and  Goethe's  FauH. 
The  studies  in  the  classics  were  in  large  measure  addressed  directly 
to  his  intention  of  resuming  and  completing  his  essays  on  Political 
EcoDomy.  For  the  present,  however,  he  had  no  immediate  thought 
of  publication.  He  wished  to  establish  his  principles  firmly  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  wise  men  of  old,  and  he  was  as  yet  undecided 
with  regard  to  the  form  into  which  his  work  should  be  cast.  He 
discussed  such  points  with  his  feither,  who,  we  may  surmise,  devoutly 
hoped  by  this  time  that  his  son  would  return  to  subjects  and  styles 
more  likely  to  conduce  to  immediate  feime: — 

*'  LucBRNB,  November  5. — I  fully  intend  finishing  Political  Economy, 
bat  otherwise  than  as  I  began  it.  I  have  first  to  read  Xenophon's 
Eamamisi  and  Plato's  RepubUc  carefully,  and  to  master  the  economy 
of  Athens.  I  could  not  now  write  in  the  emotional  way  I  did 
then.  I  am  so  disquieted  by  none  of  the  clergymen  coming  for- 
ward to  help  me  anywhere  that  I  shall  quote  no  more  fiible  for 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  cast  more  pearls  before  swine.  I  will 
do  the  work  sternly  and  unanswerably,  in  shortest  possible  language. 
I  think  the  insolence  of  these  Saiurdmf  Review  scamps  in  talking 
to  Smith  as  if  they  would  Met'  me  do  this  or  that  passes  all  I 
xvn.  d 
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ever  met;  and  I'm  not  going  to  'let'  them  luiTe  any  moie  fine 
'language'  to  call  me  a  'mad  governess'  &r.^  They  shall  have 
such  language  as  is  fit  for  themi  and  for  the  public." 

"LucBRNS,  November  15. —  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  time  to  ta&  over 
probable  style  of  Political  Economy.  I  do  not  allow  reviewers  to 
disturb  me;  but  I  cannot  write  when  I  have  no  audience.  Those 
papers  on  Political  Economy  fairly  tried  80,000  British  public  with 
my  best  work;  they  couldn't  taste  it;  and  I  can  give  them  no 
more.  I  could  as  soon  be  eloquent  in  a  room  full  of  logs  and 
brickbats.  Perhaps  before  I  write  any  more  I  may  in  some  way 
again  change,  but  I  believe  the  temper  in  which  I  wrote  those 
papers  to  be  past,  and  as  utterly  and  for  ever  as  that  in  which 
I  wrote  the  8nd  vol.  of  Modem  Painters.  There  is  also  little  use 
and  much  harm  in  quoting  Bible  now;  it  puts  religious  people  In  a 
rage  to  have  anything  they. don't  like  hammered  into  them  with  a 
text,  and  the  active  men  of  the  world  merely  think  you  a  hypocrite 
or  a  fool.  But,  as  I  said,  there's  plenty  of  time  to  talk  ov«r  these 
things." 

But  **  Fors  ^  willed  it  otherwise.  Towards  the  end  of  1861,  Froude, 
who  was  then  editor  of  Frcuer's  Magaxme,  and  who  through  Carlyle  had 
become  a  friend  also  of  Ruskin,  wrote  to  the  latter  ^saying  that  he 
believed  there  was  something  in  my  theories,  and  would  risk  the  ad- 
mission of  what  I  chose  to  write  on  this  dangerous  snbjeet.^'  Ruskin 
felt  that  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  and  the  next  year  saw 
the  resumption  of  his  economical  work.  He  decided  to  republidi,  in 
collected  form,  the  essays  from  the  Comhitt  Magaxine^  in  order  that 
they  might  be  acoesfdble  in  connexion  with  the  sequel  to  them  winch 
he  had  now  begun  to  plan  for  Frcuter't. 

During  Ruskin'^s  at»ence  on  the  Continent  in  1861,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  %c  Co.  published  a  volume  of  Selections  Jrom  the  Writings  of 
John  Ruskm.     It  was  prefaced  by  the  following  "Advertisement": — 

*'The  Publishers  beg  to  state  that  t^is  volume  has  originated  in  sugges- 
tions, from  numerous  quarters,  that  a  book  of  the  kind  would  be  accept- 
able to  a  lai*ge  circle  of  readers,  to  whom,  from  various  and  obvious 
causes,  the  principal  works  whence  it  is  derived  are  not  easily  accessible. 

''The  Publishers  think  it  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  though  tacitly 
consenting  to  this  publication,  has  taken  no  part  in  making  the  selections, 
and  is  in  no  way  responsive  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume.'*    ' 

1  See  above,  p.  xzviii. 

*  Trehce  to  MOMm  Fulverii,  §  80;  see  below,  j.  148. 
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The  volume  originated  in  the  suggemtion  pf  Mr.  Smith  Willjfum^i  i^d 
be,  with  W.  H.  Hanrison,  was  responsible  for  its  prejMM^aAipD.  Ru/sjdn 
refers  occasionally  to  the  yolume  in  letters  to  his  father,  imd  thfili^ 
sufficiently  show  his  attitude  to  the  affair: — 

"  BoNNXTiLLB,  September  S8. — I  think  page  2M,  vol.  4tb,  a  very 
valuable  passage  if  it  can  be  got  in.^  You  and  llr.  Smkh  must 
settle  about  what  I  am  to  have.  Hacrison  and  WiUiams  havjt  done 
ail  the  work,  but,  as  you  ai^,  I  ought  tP  have  oompeusatum  for  th^ 
h)68  of  sale  of  the  other  volumes.  But  I  have  no  Idea  wh^  if^ 
ahoold  he." 

"Iajceksm,  OeUAer  28.-r-I  had  )ate  last  night  your  letfeer  cpfi- 
taining  .  .  .  nice  little  pre£Eice  to  extracts:  nothing  can  possibly 
be  better." 

''LucsRNB^  November  9.  —  Don't  send  the  book  of  extracts  to 
oi^body,  that  ^ou  can  help.  Above  all — don't  send  it  herp.  It  is 
a  form  of  mince-pie  which  I  have  no  fancy  for.  My  crest  is  all 
very  well  as  long  as  it  means  Pork,^  but  I  don't  love  being  made 
into  sausages." 

''Lucerne,  December  5. — I  have  your  nice  and  kind  letter  of 
1st  December,  enclosing  Carlyle's,  most  interesting  and  icind  also 
(herewith  zetumed).  As  he  says  the  extracts  are  right,  I  have  not 
a  w<Md  more  to  say  against  them.  It  is  the  boeks  which  must  he 
wirang." 

The  following  note  from  Ruskin^s  father  to  his  friend  Mr.  Jelin  fiimon 
is  ako  worth  giving: — 

''Dekvabk  Hill,  11th  November^  1861. 

''You  saw  what  Mr.  Harrison  ;p|dls  of^r  volume,  ,a^d  I  don't  woi^dc;^ 
that  jpou  5Jk>  net  like  it.  The  sweets  are  brought  toget)ier  in  cloyi^^ 
abo^dance^  ^nd  the  descriptions  thickened  into  qipnotony.  It  is  rather  ^ 
vulgar  shop  affair,  with  a  too  handsome,  very  qi^stionable,  likene^.  Mr. 
William^  is,  however,  pleased  with  his  work,  and  the  House  has  called  for 
such  a  book  for  years.  They  had  prepared  a  puffing  prefiice  which  1 
have  cut  do^n  to  j^^jp^^itity,  the  only  escape.  The  he^t  of  the  book 
seems  -to  bft  ^e  delight  it  gives  Mr.  Harrison,  who  talks  as  if  he  were 
the  Beaumont  and  my  Son  ^e  Fletcher  of  these  volumes,  although  90 

^  The  passage  in  Modem  FahUer9  describiiu^  l^e  results  upon  mountain  form 
''obtained  by  the  slightest  direction  in  the  in&nt  streamlets"  as  a  ''type  of  the 
formation  of  human  characters  by  habit"  (Vol.'  Yl.  p.  820).  But  it  was  not  got 
in.    It  ia,  however,  6  36  in  the  First  Series  of  SelectUme  issued  ki  19QQ. 

*  It  was  a  boards  head :  see  Prtsterita/ n,  eh.  viii.  §§  IW,  161. 
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faithfu]  is  he  in  all  his  readings  and  revisings  that  I  neyer  saw  (and  I 
have  watched  closely)  a  single  word  of  my  Son's  text  taken  out  and 
another  substituted." 

The  Tolume,  which  first  appeared  in  November  1861,  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity,  and  was  frequently  re-issued  during  following  years. 
It  assisted  not  a  little  to  spread  the  author's  fame;  yet  not  in  the 
way  he  desired.  The  dissemination  of  these  '^el^ant  extracts,^  with 
their  ^^ sweets  brought  together  in  cloying  abundance^  helped  to  en- 
courage the  idea,  which  Ruskin  greatly  resented^ — especially  in  these 
years  when  he  was  concentrating  himself  upon  economical  discussion — 
that  he  was  a  fine  writer,  a  pretty  **  word  painter,^  and  nothing  more.' 

"MUNEBA  PULVBEIS^  (1868,  1868) 

.  Ruskin  reached  home  on  the  last  day  of  1861,  and  for  the  liext 
four  months  he  was  at  home.  Among  other  work,  he  went  again 
through  the  Turner  sketches  at  the  National  Gallery,  removing  the 
mildew'  and  adding  a  good  many  identifications.  He  also  prepared 
Unto  this  LaH  for  publication,  and  wrote  the  preface  for  it.  This 
was  dated  May  10,  1862,  and  leaving  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Simon,  to 
make  final  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  book,  he  started 
in  the  middle  of  May  for  Switzerland  and  Italy.^  His  companions 
on  this  occasion  were  Bume-Jones  and  his  wife.  *^He  did  everything,*^ 
writes  Lady  Bume-Jones,  *^en  prince^  and  had  invited  us  as  his  guests 
for  the  whole  time,  but  again  in  his  courtesy  agreed  to  ease  our  mind 
by  promising  to  accept  tifie  studies  that  Edward  should  make  while 
in  Italy,  and  all  was  arranged  and  done  by  him  as  kindly  and  thought- 
fully as  if  we  had  indeed  been  really  his  ^  children,^  as  he  called  us."^ 
Bume-Jones  had  made  Ruskin^s  acquaintance  in  1856,  when  he  was 
living  with  William  Morris  in  Red  Lion  Square.  *^  Just  come  back 
from  being  with  our  hero  four  hours,**  wrote  the  young  artist  after 
his  first  visit;  ^'so  happy  weVe  been:  he  is  so  kind  to  us,  calls  us  his 

1  See^  for  instance,  Sesame  and  LiHes,  §  07  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  146). 

*  Reviews  of  the  volame  of  Meetiane  appeiured  in  the  LUerarff  OaateUe,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1862,  and  in  the  Eclectic  Bemew,  March  1864,  vol.  6,  N.S.,  piw  262>276. 
Farther  bibliographical  particulars  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  c^  this  edition. 

3  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  xliv. 

^  The  itinerary  was  as  follows :  Boulogne  (May  15),  Paris  (May  16),  Dijon 
(May  20),  Bftle  (May  21),  Lucerne  (May  22),  Flaelen  (May  27),  Hoepenthal  (Mav  29), 
Bellinzona  (May  30),  Lugano  (May  31),  Milan  (June  1),  Parma  (June  7),  Milan 
(June  10),  Baveno  (August  3),  Geneva  (August  6),  Moruex  (August  16),  Bonneville 
(September  23),  St.  Martin  (September  25),  Momex  (September  26),  Geneva  (Novem- 
ber 7),  Paris  (November  8). 
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dear  boys,  and  makes  us  fed  like  such  old,  old  friends.  To-night  he 
oomes  down  to  our  rooms  to  carry  off  my  drawing  and  show  it  to  lots 
of  people;  to-morrow  night  he  comes  again,  and  every  Thursday  night 
the  same— isn^  that  like  a  dream?  think  of  knowing  Ruskin  like  an 
equal  and  being  called  his  dear  boys.  Oh!  he  is  so  good  and  kind 
—better  than  his  books,  which  are  the  best  books  in  the  world.*"^ 
lliis  admiration  quickly  ripened  into  an  affection  which  the  elder  man 
as  warmly  reciprocated.  Ruskin,  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  felt  greatly 
favoured  in  ^<the  company  of  a  man  like  Jones,  whose  life  is  as  pure 
as  an  archangers,  whose  genius  is  as  strange  and  high  as  that  of 
Albort  Diirer  or  Hans  Memling,  who  loves  me  with  a  love  as  of 
a  brother  and — far  more — of  a  devoted  friend,  whose  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  poetry  is  as  rich  and  varied,  nay,  far  more  rich  and 
varied,  and  incomparably  more  scholarly  than  Walter  Scott^s  was 
at  hii  age.*"*  ^^Like  me,  like  my  wife^  is  a  rule  that  does  not 
always  hold  among  friends;  and  Ruskin  admits  that  as  a  rule  he 
did  not  like  his  friends^  wives,  but  he  made  an  exception,  he 
says,  for  "  Greorgie.^  He  did  everything  to  make  his  "  children  ^  enjoy 
their  holiday;  he  was  a  charming  companion,  and  he  must  have  en- 
joyed some  of  the  pleasure  which  he  gave  in  showing  them  scenes  and 
pictures  which  he  had  known  and  loved  during  so  many  years.  But 
the  mood  of  oppression  could  not  wholly  be  concealed.  On  the  shore 
at  Boulogne,  Mrrites  Lady  Burne-Jones,  ^^a  mood  of  melancholy  came 
over  him  and  he  left  us,  striding  away  by  himself  towards  the  sea; 
his  solitary  figure  looked  the  very  emblem  of  loneliness  as  he  went, 
and  we  never  forgot  if^  They  went  by  Lucerne  and  ^Meisurely  over 
the  St  Grothard.^  At  Lucerne  he  fell  in  with  Sir  John  Nasmyth, 
who  was  travelling  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  In  subsequent  years 
Auskm  often  corresponded  with  them.  The  travellers  next  went  to 
Milan.  There  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bume-Jones  left  him;  they  went  to 
Verona,  Padua,  and  Venice,  while  he  stayed  for  some  weeks,  first 
to  write  his  first  paper  for  Frtuer's  McLgasane  (published  in  the  June 
Qomber),  and  then  to  copy  and  study  Luini.  This  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  Ruskin^s  expedition,  as  he  had  undertaken  to 
leport  upon  Luini^s  frescoes  to  the  committee  of  the  Arundel  Society. 
He  made  a  very  careful  copy  in  water-colour  of  the  St«  Catherine 
with  her  wheel,  one  of  the  figures  in  the  frescoes  which  cover  the 
screen  or   eastern    wall   of  the   Church   of  San    Maurizio   at    Milan. 

^  Memorials  qf  Edward  Bume-Janeo,  1904,  voL  L  p.  147. 

*  Letter  from  Geneva,  Augast  12,  1862. 

>  Memorial  ^  Edward  Bume-Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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lliis  occupied  him  during  several  weeks.  The  copy  now  hang*  m  his 
Drawing  School  at  Otford,  and  is  reproduced  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition,  where  also  his  own  account  of  it-— extracted  from  letters 
written  to  Bis  father  At  the  time — ^will  be  found.  To  complete  his 
study  of  Luini  he  visited  Saronno,  which  contains  some  other  of  the 
painter^s  finest  work.  Ruskin,  as  has  already  been  remarked,^  never 
wrote  so  much  about  Luini  as  might  huve  been  expected  from  the 
long  study  he  gave  to  this  master,  and  from  the  deep  admiration  he 
felt  for  his  work;  but  in  the  Queen  qf  the  Jtr,  §  157,  references  will 
be  found  which  are  reminiteent  of  this  summer^s  work  in  San  Maurizio 
and  at  Saronno. 

Ruskin^s  devotion  to  the  art  of  Italy  received  public  recognition 
at  this  time;  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Florentine 
Academy.  A  little  earlier,  he  had  been  similarly  elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (the  oldest  artistic  body  in  the  United 
States). 

Having  finished  his  work  on  Luini,  Ruskin  made  his  way  to 
^heva  and  looked  about  for  quarters  in  which  to  spend  the  winter, 
and  to  find  peace  and  quiet  for  his  fiirther  contributions  to  Prcaer's 
Magazine.^  He  fdund  what  he  wanted  at  the  village  of  Momex,  a  few 
miles  from  Greneva,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Salfeve.  He  first  took  rooms 
in  the  Villa  Goullierr,  his  landlady  being  the  widow  of  the  Professor 
o^  History  in  the  University  of  Greneva.  **  I  am  established,^  he  wrote 
to  his  father  (August  16),  ^'in  a  little  parlour  with  a  look  out  only 
on  some  pines  and  convolvulus  blossoms,  and  the  green  slope  of  the 
^l^ve  like  a  bit  of  Malvern  hills  above;  on  the  other  side  I  can  see 
the  top  of  the  Mole  and  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  little  more.  I  have 
gi'een  chairs,  a  deal  floor,  and  peace,  and  my  books  all  about  me,  and 
your  kind  letter,  which  I  am  very  grateful  for.^  To  his  mother  he 
wrote  a  fuller  account  of  his  hermitage : — 

''MoRNSz,  aiH  AvguH  [1862]. 

"Mt  nxARBST  Mother, — ^This  ought  to  arrive  on  the  evening 
before  your  birthday  [Sept.  2]:  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  yoa  in 
the  morning,  not  even  by  telegraph,  as  I  once  did  from  Mont  Ceeds, 
foi^— (and  may  Heaven  be  devoutly  thanked  therefore) — there  are 
yet  on  Mont  Sal^ve  neither  rails  nor  wires. 

''However,  arriving  in  the  evening,  it  will  be  in  time  to  wish 

1  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  366  n. 

'  The  second  paper  must  have  been  written  at  Milan  or  at  Geneva,  for  it 
appeared  in  the  September  number,  and  Rmkin  was  not  established  at  Momez 
until  the  middle  of  August 
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you  nunj  returns  of  the  morning,  which  you  know  I  do:  nor  do  I 
see  resson  why  they  should  be  less  happy  than  they  have  been — 
with  your  feelings;  nor  am  I  without  hope  that  if  I  get  a  house  to 
please  me  here,  a  proper  degree  of  feminine  and  maternal  solicitude 
and  curiosity  may  even,  next  year,  prevail  upon  yon  to  submit  to 
the  degree  of  vehicular  and  porterage  arrangement  which  wouldr— with 
patience — and  without  pain — bring  you  as  far  as  Savoy,  and  enable 
you  to  bring  and  give  me  some  of  the  good  skill  you  have  always 
had  in  inventing  house  arrangements. 

"  For  the  present  I  am  making  no  discoveries :  the  place  I  have  got 
to  IB  at  the  end  of  all  carriage  roads,  and  I  am  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  get  fitfther,  on  foot,  than  a  five  or  six  miles'  circle^  within 
which  is  assuredly  no  house  to  my  mind.  I  cast,  at  first,  somewhat 
longing  eyes  on  a  true  Savoyard  chftteau-^notable  for  its  lovely 
garden  and  orchard*«4uid  its  unspoiled,  unrestored,  arched  gateway 
between  two  round  turrets,  and  Gothio-windowed  keep.^  But  on 
ezamiBation  of  the  interior,  finding  the,  walls — though  six  feet  thick 
— rest  to  the  foundation,  and  as  cold  as  rocks,  and  the  floors  all 
■odden  through  with  walnut  oil  and  rotten-apple  juioe — heaps  of 
the  farm  stores  having  been  left  to  decay  in  the  ci«devant  drawing- 
room — I  gave  up  all  mediieval  ideas,  for  which  the  long-legged 
black  pigs  (who  lived  like  gentlemen  at  ease  in  the  passage),  and 
the  bats  and  spiders  who  divided  between  them  the  comers  of  the 
turret-stair,  have  reason — ^if  they  knew  it — to  be  thankliiL 

''The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  never  had  the  gift,  nor  have  I  now 
the  energy,  to  make  anything  d  a  place ;  so  that  I  shall  have  to 
put  up  with  almost  anything  I  can  find  that  is  healthily  habitable, 
in  a  good  situation.  Meantime,  the  air  here  being  delicious,  and 
the  rooms  good  enough  for  use  and  comfort,  I  am  not  troubling  my- 
self much,  but  trying  to  put  myself  into  better  health  and  humour ; 
in  which  I  have  already  a  little  succeeded. 

''I  felt  more  comfort  and  freshness  of  spirit  in  my  evening's  walk 
<m  the  rocky  road  yesterday  (after  having  carefully  examined  all  the 
tuckings  up  of  the  lip  of  the  wild  snapdragon)  than  I  have  done  for 
this  year  back.  I  hope  your  blue  pimpernels  will  arrive  in  comfort ; 
they  will  probably  sleep  all  the  way  in  the  railroad,  but  I  cannot 
flatter  you  with  the  hope  that  they  will  express  any  degree  of  con> 
tentment  with  Denmark  Hill — or  even  Norwood — mr.  I  would  have 
sent  a  box  of  earth  with  them,  but  the  red  pimpernel  grows  so 
ftankly  by  our  roadsides,  that  I  have  no  doubt  any  light  clayey- 
gravel  soU  of  the  Norwood  hill  will  do  for  them.  Tliey  grow  here 
only  in  the  cornfields  among  the  stubble,  and  mixed  with  their  crops 

1  Shown  in  Plate  IV. ;  see  the  note  on  it,  below,  p.  cxv. 
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of  clover,  saintfoin,  ete.,  but  I  suspect  these  bloe  ones  will  object 
with  all  their  might  to  smoke,  and  to  wet  weather.  Most  of  the 
Sal^ve  flowers,  however,  have  a  sort  of  English  domesticity  about 
them,  except  only  one — ^now,  alas,  in  fruit — ^not  in  flower — ^the  in- 
finitely delicate,  small-leaved,  small-blossomed  Rosa  Alpina,  its  leaf 
about  this  size  only  [sketch  of  leaf  spray],  which  covers  the  rocks 
in  thickets,  as  thick  as  our  brambles;  the  common  dogrose  mixed 
with  it  in  quantities.  There  are  no  rhododendrons  on  the  Sal^ve, 
and  gentians  on  the  summit  only  (gentians  of  the  right  sort,  I  mean) : 
the  four-leaved  autumn  gentian  is  common  enough,  and  the  autumn 
crocuses  are  just  coming  into  bloom  in  the  meadows.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ravine  the  chestnut  wood,  and  mixed  pine,  among  the 
granite  blocks  of  the  old  glaciers  covered  with  moss,  is  a  delick>us 
place  for  the  heat  of  the  day. 

''  My  Father  would  be  quite  wild  at  the  '  view '  from  the  garden 
terrace — ^but  he  would  be  disgusted  at  the  shut-in  feeling  of  the 
house,  which  is  in  £sct  as  much  shut  in  as  our  old  Heme  HOI  one ; 
only  to  get  the  '  view '  I  have  but  to  go  as  far  down  the  garden  as 
to  our  old  'mulberry  tree.'  By  the  way,  there's  a  magnificent  mul- 
berry tree,  as  big  as  a  common  walnut,  covered  with  black  and 
red  fruit  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Couttet  and  Allen  are 
very  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  now  that  Crawley  is  away;  and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  manage  very  badly  without  him — for  the  present, 
but  that  is  because  he  has  drilled  everybody  first  into  my  ways. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  get  me  well  and  do  all  he  can  (which  is  a 
great  deal),  and  people  like  him  usually,  I  find,  though  the  servants 
at  home  quarrel  with  him,  but  that  is  partly  the  fault  of  his  own 
temper. 

''I  intended  this  letter  to  be  beautifully  written,  but  I  see  it  is 
quite  irregular  and  bad,  so  I  hope  my  Cither  will  be  at  home  to 
read  it  to  you.  I  am  going  to  walk  down  to  Geneva  with  it  myself, 
to  make  sure  of  the  shortest  post,  and  with  dearest  love  to  my 
Father,  am  ever,  my  dearest  mother, 

''Your  most  affectionate  son, 

''J.  RusKm."! 

Presently,  however,  he  found  the  rooms  too  cramped,  and  the  view 
did  not  satisfy  him.  His  establishment  was  extensive.  He  had  with 
him  his  servant  Crawley,  and  Couttet,  the  guide;  and  he  was  subse- 
quently joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  their  children.  So  he  took 
another  small  cottage  a  little  lower  down  the  hill — a  cottage  omie  in 

^  A  part  of  this  letter  has  appeared  in  W,  G.  Colliugwood's  Life  qf  John  Buskin 
(p.  199  of  the  edition  of  1900). 
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wludi  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  once  stayed.     His  new  arrangements 
were  described  in  a  letter  to  his  father: — 

'^MoRNBx,  September  17, 1862.— I  think  for  the  next  three  months 
(of  course  not  counting  my  home  visit  fixed  for  November)  I  have 
now  got    myself  settled   satis£sctorily.       I  had   no  view  ftom  my 
sitting-room  or  bedroom— only   from   the  garden;  so  I  have  taken 
— for  10  napoleons  a  month — ^the  Empress  of  Russia's  cottage  as 
well,  which  has  not  only  a  perfect  view,  but  a  little  garden,  more 
to  my  mind  than  this  one.     I   have  slept  in  my  new  house  two 
nights,  and  passed  the  days  in  the  garden,  and  am  much  pleased. 
The  bedroom  window  opens  on  a  wooden  gallery  about  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  garden ;  beneath,  there  is  a  bed  of  white  convolvulus 
rising  in  three  spires,  as  high  as  the  cottage,  on  hop-poles;  then 
the  garden  slopes  south-east,  steeply;  having  an  ever-running  spring 
about  four  yards  from  the  door^  falling  out  of  upright  wooden  pipes 
into  stone  basin,  forming  a  lovely  clear  pool.     Beds  of  crimson  and 
blue    convolvulus,   marigold,   nasturtium,    and    chrysanthemum,  with 
intermediate  cabbage  and  artichoke,  occupy  the  most  of  the  little 
space,  all  afire;  surrounded  by  a  rough  mossy  low  stone  wall,  about 
a   foot   and   a  half   high   at   the   bottom  of  garden;    whence   the 
ground  slopes  precipitously^  part  grass,  part  vines,  to  a  ravine  about 
four  hundred  feet  deep;  the  torrent  at  the  bottom  seen  for  about 
two  miles  up — among  its  granite  blocks  (something  like  view  from 
Lynton  in   Devonshire);  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  ex- 
tends  the  lovely  plain  of  La   Roche,   to  the  foot  of  the  Brecon, 
above  which  I  have   the  Mont  du  Reposoir,  and  then  the   Aiguille 
de  Varens;  then   Mont  Blanc  and   the  Grrandes  Jorasses   and  the 
Aiguille   Verte;  and  lastly  the   Mdle  on  the  left,   where  my  own 
pear-trees  come  into  the  panorama  and  guide  back  to  the  marigolds. 
I  keep,   however,  my  old   rooms  here,  for  the  rooms  in  my  new 
house — delicious  in  the  morning  and  evening — have  too  much  sun 
in  the  middle  of  the  day;  here   I   have  shade  and  larger  space. 
The  two  houses  are  just  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  apart.     I   sleep  at  the  Empress's — (Crawley  and  Allen  above 
me,  Couttet   here);  dress    chiefly  outside    in   my  balcony,  the    air 
being    as   soft   as    in    Italy;    then    walk    over   here,  after   a    turn 
round  the  garden;  find  breakfast  laid  by  Franceline,  and  my  little 
table  beside  it  with   Horace    and   Xenophon.       Read  till    eleven; 
walk  or  garden   till  half-past   one.      Dine    here,  where   I   have   a 
nice  little  dining-room;   back  into  garden,  tea  among  my  convol- 
vuluses there — ^with  sunset  on  the  Alps  opposite;  bed  at  nine  or 
half.past" 
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The  larger  of  the  two  hoiues  had  a  pavilion  in  the  garden,  here 
shown  in  the  illustration  (Plate  III.);  the  payilion,  as  also  the  ter-» 
race-walk,  commanded  the  view  which  is  shown  in  Ruskin^s  drawing 
(Plate  v.).  ''The  Empress  of  Russia's  oottage,""  a  humble  baildmg 
with  a  wood»i  balomy,  may  still  be  seen  at  Momez. 

Such  was  the  hermitage  which  now  became  Ruskin's  home,  and  which 
saw  iiie  tmvail  of  his  soul,  while  he  was  writing  the  greater  part  of 
Munera  Pulveris.  The  larger  of  Ruskin's  two  houses  has  since  become 
an  inn^  but  the  sojourn  there  of  the  great  English  writer,  who,  **  whilst 
treading  a  via  dolorosa^  placed  a  posy  before  every  shrine  of  beauty  and 
gentlenesd  and  love,"^^  has  not  been  forgotten.*  Twenty  years  later 
Raskin  revisited  the  place,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mr.  Allen 
(September  8,  1882):— 

''I  drove  to  the  foot  of  the  Grande  Gorge  before  taking  the 
Pas,  and  let  the  sun  come  round  on  it.  I  walked  up  nearly  as 
well  as  ever,  and  got  lovely  views  to  the  right  towards  Annecy  as 
soon  as  I  passed  Monnetier.  When  I  came  in  sight  of  Momez  I 
saw  they  had  new-roofed  my  old  house,  and  (having  Mr.  Collingwood 
and  Baxter  with  me)  was  rather  taken  aback  at  finding  It  a 
flourishing  hotel!  I  took  them  in  and  walked  along  the  terrace  to 
the  old  Pavilion  without  saying  anything.  The  view  was  lovelier  to 
me  than  ever,  but  there  were  people  on  the  terrace  having  forenoon 
beer!  I  went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  in  the  salle-ii-manger 
vnder  my  old  room.  The  waitress,  after  taking  order  for  bread  and 
cheese,  stared  at  being  asked  for  news  of  the  Chevaliers ;  >  but  the 
landlord,  though  young,  knew  of  them,  and  after  being  asked  a  few 
probing  questions,  asked  in  Aw  turn,  'Seriez-vous  M.  Ruskin.^' 

''To  my  surprise  and  considerable  complacency  I  found  that 
English  people  often  came  up  to  see  where  I  lived,  and  that  the 
landlord  even  knew  that  I  always  slept  in  the  Pavilion!  I  asked 
leave  to  see  the  old  room.  It  was  turned  into  a  bedroom,  but 
otherwise  it  and  its  galleries  unchanged. 

''Then   I  got   news   of    Franceline.     She    was   living   with   her 

^  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Wyndhaai  to  the  privatelj-printed  LrtUn 
to  M.  0.  and  H.  Q,  by  John  Ruskin^  1903,  p.  xviL  These  letters  are  reprinted  in 
a  later  velnme  of  this  edition. 

*  A  board  on  the  front  of  the  house  bears  this  legend :  "  Hotel  et  Pension  des 
Glycines.  A.  Corajod.  S^joar  de  Wagner  and  RusJdn."  Richard  Wacner  speat 
some  weeks  in  the  house  a  few  years  after  Raskin's  visit  Robert  Brownuig^i 
smnmer  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Saleve  is  recorded  in  his  poem  La  Saitiaz, 

*  The  Chetaliers  were  the  people  in  the  vilkge  who  used  te  send  in  Ruskin's 
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husband  in  her  father's  house.  I  w«nt  vp  bj  mjself,  and  she  eame 
running  out — had  seen  me  go  down,  and  known  me  at  onee.  She 
isn't  improyed  by  the  twenty  years' '  progress/  but  was  very  glad  to 
see  me — showed  me  her  four  daughters — gave  me  some  excellent 
tea  and  currant  preserve  and  a  bunch  of  white  roses;  listened 
attentively  while  I  described  Sunnyside  and  its  business  to  her — 
and  heard  Irith  reverence  of  my  Oxford  Professorship. 

^  She  sent  yon  all  manner  of  regards. 

''Aftdr  saying  good-bye^  with  some  promise  of  coming  Again,  I 
walked  doMm  to  Etrembi^res,  and  drove  home  here  from  the  pont ; 
and  had  a  lovely  walk  and  study  of  the  Rhone,  and  made  a  sketch 
of  it  and  the  old  town  at  sunset^ 

Beminiscences  of  Ruskin  still  linger  about  the  house.  Only  last 
year  (1904)  a  well-known  French  critic,  M.  Augustin  Filon,  having 
gone  to  the  mountains  for  rest  and  peace,  found  that  he  had  hired 
the  very  rooms  occupied  by  Ruskin,  that  he  was  writing  in  Ruskin^s 
chair,  by  Ruskin^s  window.  The  villagers  still  had  memories  of  their 
old  firiend.  ^*A  thin-faoed,  reddish-whiskered  Englishman,^^  they  said, 
^neither  old  nor  young.^  They  did  not  know  him  as  a  writer  of 
beoks*  They  must  have  thought  him  an  eccentric  person  (bemg  Eng- 
lisb).  They  used  to  see  him  messing  (tripotant)  about  his  little 
kitchen,  digging,  delving  in  his  garden,  mixing  mortar,  trundling  his 
wheelbarrow,  pottering  about  all  over  the  place,  never  idle.  In  that 
fisr-ofF  period  Raskin,  reflects  M.  fUon,  was  practising  his  philosophy 
of  the  union  between  brain  work  and  hand  work,  the  philosophy  which 
in  after  time  he  taught  his  Oxford  students  when  he  turned  them  into 
navvies — 16  show  them  that  a  well-made  road  was  ^'a  work  of  art.^ 
And  M.  Filon  goes  on :  **  It  was  Ruskin  who  put  up  the  bell  by  which 
I  call  for  my  dinner;  and  who  paved  the  courtyard.  Every  single  stone 
of  it  was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  diminutive  donkey,  Ruskin  having 
devised  this  whimsical  method  of  transport  as  a  means  of  disguising 
his  aet  of  charity  to  the  donkey^s  owner,  a  very  poor  woman.^* 

In  November  1862  Ruskin  returned  to  England  for  a  short  time  in 
order  to  see  his  parents  and  to  give  an  address  to  the  Working  Men^s 

*  Hits  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  Strand  Magaxine,  December  1902. 
'  From  the  Oaulou  of  September  18,  1904,  an  article  entitled  "  La  Maison  de 
Ittttkin  k  Mornex.'*  M.  Filon's  sketch  is  most  sympathetic,  but  he  claims  too  much 
for  the  bouse  in  saying  that  Ruskin  there  composed  *'  the  greater  part  of  the  pagie 
pnblisbad  between  1866  and  1865."  The  recollectionB  of  the  villagers  are  per^sdtly 
eormel ;  Raskin  deteribes  the  old  woman  with  the  donkey  in  letters  to  his  Esther ; 
but  it  was  Mr.  Allen  who  did  most  of  the  paving. 
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neighbour  at  Momex  in  an  old  Grenevese  doctor^ — ^seventy-five  years 
oU  and  ttill  hale  and  hearty.     '^He  is  going  to  walk  up  the  Sal^ve 
with  me  to-morrow,^  writes  Ruskin  to  his  &tibQr<September  9r  ^^862), 
^'saying  with  perfect  coolness  that  he  will   wdU  for  me  when  I  am 
out  of  breath,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  i];^;T^ry-  truth  *]laxre  ^q'  da 
He  is  going  to  show  me  from  the  top  the  various  districts  of  this  part 
of  SaToy — ^where  it  is  damp,  or  dry — bleak  or  sheltered — clay  or  rock  in 
sQil,  etc.,  and  to  tell  me  the  qualities  of  the  hill  plants.     He  says  I 
oog&t  to  live  for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year  in  the  gentian  zone."^ 
Oq  his  mountain  rambles  Ruskin  was  the  most  delightful  and  stimu- 
lating of  companions.     He  often  took  Mr.  Allen  with  him  at  this  time. 
^  He  had  an  eye  for  everything,^  says  Mr.  AUen  in  reminiscences  of  days 
at  Momex;  ** clouds  and  stones,  hills  and  flowers  all  interested  him  in 
the  same  intense  way ;  and  his  printed  passages  of  adoration  in  presence 
of  the  sublimity  of  nature  were  the  expression  of  his  inmost  feelings 
and  in  accord  with  his  own  practice.     I  seem  to  hear  him  now  breaking 
forth  into  a  rhapsody  of  delight  as  we  came  unexpectedly,  during  a 
walk  up  the  Brezon,  upon  a  sloping  bank  of  the  star-gentian.     He  was 
foil,  too,  of  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  people.    I  can  see  him  now 
kneeling  down,  as  he  knelt  on  Easter  Sunday,  1868,  to  pray  with  a 
peasant  woman  at  a  wayside  chapel.      *  When  I  first  reach  tiie  Alps,^ 
he  said  to  me  once,  ^I  always  pray."*^'    The  Brezon,  a  mountain  rich 
both  in  botanical  and  in  mineralogical  interest,  was  a  constant  delight 
to  Ruskin.    There  is  a  spot  a  little  below  the  summit  which  was  the 
destination  of  many  a  ramble,  and  which  he  used  to  call  ^Hhe  lunch 
bed.^      Mr.    Allen   remembers   Ruskin^'s   pleasure    on   one   occasion   in 
ooanting  no  fewer  than  nine  Alpine  vultures  during  one  ascent.     The 
erratic  blocks,  too,  greatly  interested  him ;  one  of  great  size,  stranded 
near  La  Roche, — containing  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gneiss  from  the  Mont 
Blanc  range — he  desired  to  purchase ;  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  a  citizen  of  Greneva  had  already  bought  it,  so  that  its  preservation 
might  be  guaranteed.     On  other  days  Ruskin  would  walk  or  drive  in 
the  valley.    A  frequent  walk  on  geological  days  was  to  the  Grorge  des 
Evaux;'  another  &vourite  spot  was  near  Bonneville,  where  at  a  par- 
ticalar  hour  there  was  a  peculiarly  beautiful  glint  of  sunshine  to  be 
men  on  the  cascades :  great  would  be  his  vexation  if  he  arrived  too  late 

^  Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse,  mentioned  by  Raskin  in  a  letter  to  the  Timei  (October  24, 
1862)  on  ''Oak  Silkworms"  (reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Ckaee,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  232, 
end  In  s  later  volnme  of  this  edition). 

*  ''RnsUn  and  his  Books :  an  Interview  with  his  Publisher,"  Strand  Magturine, 
Deember  1902,  w.  712-7ia 

'  See  W.  Q.  CoUingwood's  Lkneetene  JJpe  qf  Savoy f  1884,  pp.  83,  86^  97. 
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or  the  clouds  wexe  envious.  The  gloom  which  overshadows  mukj  of 
Ruskin^s  letters  and  the  hittemess  which  colours  his  writings  at  this 
time  *i91ef6>.  not  unmiXj^ii^  :He  said  of  hioaself  that,  for  thinking  of  the 
sunset,' KfiT  could*'never  Wo^oughly  enjoy  the  sunrise;  but  if  the  sonows 
of.-liji  jtf^iijya'^ml  Iv^ijB^dfbeper  than  other  men>,  so  also  was  the  sun- 
shine* of 'his  unelbuaed  hours  more  intense. 

Ruskin  during  his  sojourn  at  Momex  reverted  with  some  enthneiasm 
to  a  scheme  he  had  long  had  in  his  mind  &r  the  reproduotion  of 
drawings  by  Turner.  We  have  referred  above  to  the  uncertainty  of 
aim  which  perplexed  him  during  these  years  (1060-1668).  Ultimately 
he  devoted  his  main  thoughts  to  economies,  but  he  often  felt  equally 
drawn  to  the  continuation  of  his  artistic  work.  It  is  eurious  that  a 
biographical  notice  of  him,  which  appeaimd  in  1861  and  whish  he 
himself  revised,  ended  with  these  words:  *^Mf.  Ruskin  is  reported  on 
good  authority  to  have  abandoned  his  other  studies,  in  order  to  devote 
his  future  labours  exclusively  to  the  work  of  Turner  and  the  V^ietians.^ 
What  Ruskin  said  to  the  biographer  was  ^*tM>  the  illustration  of  the 
works  of  Turner  and  the  Venetians.^  ^  And  sinpilarly  to  aaeth^r  ooire- 
spondent  Ruskin  wrote  (Denmark  Hill,  February  AS,  1861):  '' Tousling 
my  plans,  they  are  all  simplified  into  one,  quiet  and  long:^-to  djsaw 
as  well  as  I  can  without  complaining  or  shckJcing,  beoauie  that  is  il), 
for  ten  years  at  least,  if  I  live  so  long;  io  hopes  of  doing,  or  direet- 
iag  some  few  serviceable  engnaved  copies  from  Turner  and  Titian.^  ^ 
This  intention,  in  the  case  of  Turner,  had  long  beat  present  to  .him,' 

^  The  notioe  sppemred  in  A  JOictumary  </  Ompimporary  Biogrmpky:  s  Hamibofife 
of  the  Peerage  of  Rank,  Worth,  and  Intellect.  London  and  Glasgow :  JUcbard 
Oriffin  &  Company,  1^1.  The  publisher  had  submitted  to  RosldB  a  poeof  of  ike 
intended  notiee,  which  bad  presumably  stated  his  pvssvimed  intentiioff  ly>  #i^en 
4rt  lor  oconomicfl.     Ruskin  replied  as  follows  >- 

''SiUy — ^There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  enclosed  statement  to  correct^ 
for  it  seems  to  me  wholly  to  consist  of  statements  of  opinion.  Tliere  is 
one  professed  feet  at  the  end  of  it  which  is  pBasiaelv  and  ecsnrately  the 
reverse  of  truth.  If  for  the  underlijoied  sentence  you  Jiike  to  subsMt|it^  the 
following^  you  will  find  it  eventually  more  to  the  credit  of  yo^r  book : 
^Mr.  Ruskin  is  reported  on  good  authority  to  have  abaadoned  <iie  study 
pf  art  in  other  Elections,  in  order  to  devoie  his  fuiture  Ubpusi  eKolnsiTely 
to  the  illustration  of  the  works  of  Turner  and  the  Venetians.' 

*'  But  you  can't  make  much  ef  the  notice,  do  what  you  wiH,  ibr  it  is 
writtsn  by  some  one  who  knows  nothior  whaitsrer  about  me  or  mj  beylm^ 
and  is  a  bad  English  writer  besides.  'Flourish  the  weapon  of  invective, 
for  instance,  is  a  comfnon  penny-a-liner  meUgphor.    Very  tijoly  y<wrs> 

'^J.  Riwur*" 

The  whole  notice  must  have  been  revised  ia  oonseqeence  of  this  leStsr,  #Dr  ''the 
weapon  of  inveotive,"  etc.,  does  not  appear. 

s  Lettere  to  Oharlee  Mot  Norton,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

>  See  Vol.  YI.  p.  4;  VoL  VII.  p.  8  «nd  «. ;  and  Vol.  JKiU.  p.  Mz. 
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INTRODUCTION  bdii 

and  at  Momez  he  b^an  to  carry  it  out.  Mr.  Allen  was  sent  for  to 
join  him,  and  was  to  bring  a  printing-press  in  order  that  they  might 
print  the  plates  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  engrave  from  Ruskin's  tracings 
of  Tuxner'^s  drawings.  The  work  did  not  make  great  progress,  but 
two  of  the  engravings  thus  made  at  Momex  are  given  (reduced)  in 
this  edition  (Vol.  XIIL,  Plates  xxiv.  and  xxvi.). 

But  Iluskin^s  main  work  at  Mornex  was  done  in  complete  solitude. 
This  consisted  of  the  third  and  fourth  essays  for  FrcLser'a  Magamne^ 
now  chapters  iil.  to  vi.  of  MuneraPtdverig}  Ruskin  rq^tted  their 
'^affected  concentration  of  language "" — the  result,  he  said,  of  *^ think- 
ing too  long  over  particular  passages,  in  many  and  many  a  solitary 
walk  towards  the  mountains  of  Bonneville  or  Annecy.^'  In  revising 
the  essays  for  publication  in  book-form  he  found  it  impossible  to  break 
up  the  concentration,  and  Hie  work  remrnins  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  his  treatises.  It  was  intended,  he  says,  only  for  ^*  earnest  readers  ^ ; 
bift  reviewers  are  not  always,  or  perhaps  often,  in  that  category,  and 
the  cortness  of  expression  in  the  essays  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
many.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  essays  as  they  stand 
were  written  only  as  an  introduction  to  an  intended  treatise  on  & 
lai^r  scale;  as  a  mere  *' dictionary  for  reference,^  in  Ruskin^s  words 
(p.  145).  But  there  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  work  which  helps  to 
explain  its  failure  to  catch  the  popular  ear  at  the  time,  and  which 
to  this  day  makes  it  less  read  than  Unto  this  Last  It  is,  in  some 
ways,  a  more  important  part  of  Ruskin^s  economical  writings;'  it  is 
also  very  closely  reasoned,  and  it  follows  throughout  a  dear  plan. 
But  there  is  mixed  with  it  so  much  of  excursus  into  classical  fields,  so 
much  of  verbal  and  literary  argument,  that  readers  &il  to  keep  hold 
of  the  main  thread.  Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  occupying  himself 
at  the  time  with  a  minute  study  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  authojB, 
and  Dante  was  his  constant  companion.  All  of  them  were  impressed 
into  the  service  of  his  economical  theories. 

There  is  a  letter  to  his  father  written  from  Momex  which  well 
iOustrates  the  manner  in  which  Ruskin  made  everything  that  he  was 
reading  work  together;  it  also  illustrates  a  particular  passage  in 
Muntra  Pulveris  :^'^-' 

"  October  25< — I   have  b^en  trading   the   Odymetf  to-night   with 
much  delight,  and   more  wonder.     Everything  now  has  become  a 

<  Hafsrenees  to  bis  walks  and  talks  at  Mernez  eceor  in  §§  147,  1^  n.,  160,  161. 
*  Preface  to  Munera  PulverU,  §  22 ;  see  below,  p.  145. 
'  fiee  wkst  Rtiskln  says  in  the  letter  en  p.  4S7^  below. 

^  §  e7  (Mow,  p.  20a).    Compare  the  letter  given  at  pp.  224-225  n.  (^everything 
becomes  endless  when  one  works  it  out"). 
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mjsteiy  to  me — ^the  more  I  leam^  the  more  the  mjatery  deepens 
and  gathers.  This  which  I  used  to  think  a  poet's  fiurj  tale,  I 
perceive  to  be  a  great  enigma — ^the  Apocalypse^  in  a  sort,  of  the 
Greeks.  People's  ineffable  carelessness  usually  mixes  up  the  gentle, 
industrious,  kind  Calypso  with  the  enchantress  Circe.  She  is  the 
Patmos  spirit  of  the  Greeks  (Calypse,  Apo-Calypse),  the  goddess  of 
wild  nature.  But  what  it  all  means,  or  meant,  heaven  only  knows. 
I  see  we  are  all  astray  about  everything — ^the  best  wisdom  of  the 
world  has  been  spoken  in  these  strange  enigmas — Dante's,  Homer's, 
Hesiod's,  Virgil's,  Spenser's — and  no  one  listens,  and  God  appoints 
all  His  best  creatures  to  speak  in  this  way :  '  that  hearing  they  may 
hear,  and  not  understand ' ;  ^  but  why  God  will  always  have  it  so,  and 
never  lets  any  wise  or  great  man  speak  plainly — Esekiel,  Daniel, 
St.  John  being  utter  torment  to  anybody  who  tries  to  understand 
them,  and  Homer  scarcely  more  intelligible — there's  no  guessing." 

Ruskin's  reading  of  these  ^^ enigmas^  is  full  of  flashes  of  insight  and 
abounds  in  happy  illustrations;  but  it  sometimes  led  him  into  fanciful 
analogies,  dubious  etymologies,  and  strained  interpretations.'  Matthew 
Arnold  selected  a  passage  from  the  essays  in  Fra»er'&  MagasAne — ^that 
in  which  Ruskin  analyses  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare'^s  names — to  illus- 
trate what  he  called  ^^  the  note  of  provinciality  ^ ;  by  which  he  meant 
an  absence  of  moderation  and  proportion — an  excessive  indulgence  in 
literary  whims — in  Ruskin^s  criticism.  Ruskin's  infinite  ingenuity  in  dis- 
covering hidden  meanings  in  ancient  legends,  and  his  determination  to 
make  all  things — ^in  classical  and  mediseval  poetry  and  mythology — work 
together  for  the  enforcement  of  his  principles,  recall  the  syncretism  of 
the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  when  Greek  philosophy  sought  to  har- 
monise all  creeds  and  assimilate  all  legends  and  all  worships.^ 

A  result  of  his  thus  giving  the  reins  to  his  fancy  is,  in  Mtmera 
Ptdveris^  a  subtle  and  full-chai*ged  allusiveness,  which  makes  the  book 
somewhat  difiicult  to  read  closely,  and  which  calls,  in  this  edition,  for 
frequent  annotation.  Some  of  the  explanatory  notes  are  drawn,  it  will 
be  seen,  from  the  author'^s  letters  to  his  father,  who  had  complained 
that  he  found  the  essays  ^^dry*^ 

The  allusive  note  in  the  essays  in  Frcuet'a  Magazine  is  struck  in 
the  title — "  Munera  Pulveris  " — which  Ruskin  afterwards  gave  to  them. 
This  title  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  his  series,  and  even  learned 

^  Matthew  xiii.  14. 

>  For  some  characteristic  passages  in  this  sort,  see  §§  100,  101, 100  n.,  110  n., 
125  n. 

s  For  the  importance  which  Raskin  attached  to  his  readings  of  "the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  the  legends  of  Rome,"  and  which  he  indicated  in  the  titles  of  his  later 
books,  see  Fort  daolgera^  Letter  67. 
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eommeDtaton  diamiss  it  with  the  bald  remark  that  it  is  cryptic.^  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  title  may  be  taken  "  in  disconnection  from 
its  oontezt  in  Horace,"  and  has  *^no  ulterior  meaning."^'  But  Ruskin 
expressly  cites  the  passage  from  Horace  as  the  motto  of  his  book 
(p.  147),  and  if  the  title  had  no  *^  ulterior  meaning"  it  would  be  very 
unlike  Ruskin.  ^^I  am  not  frtntastic,"  he  wrote,  ^^in  my  titles,  as  is 
often  said;  but  try  shortly  to  mark  my  chief  purpose  in  the  book  by 
them.*^'  The  desire  to  disconnect  the  quotation  from  the  context  is, 
however,  very  intelligible,  for  the  Ode  in  question  (i.  28)  is  one  of 
the  most  vexed  passages  in  Horace.  Who  is  speaking,  and  who  is 
being  addressed;  how  many  speakers  there  are;  the  scene  of  the  Ode, 
the  nature^  the  division  of  its  parts,  its  purpose,  are  all  points  on 
which  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as  commentators.  And  on 
the  solution  of  such  questions,  the  translation  of  the  lines  quoted  by 
Ruskin  must  depend.  He  does  not  himself  give  any  translation;  and 
it  would  be  possible,  with  the  necessary  supply  of  ingenuity,  to  devise 
as  numy  meanings  for  Ruskin^s  title  as  there  are  versions  of  the  lines 
from  which  it  is  taken.  This  exercise,  however,  is  hardly  necessary ; 
for  there  are  sufficient  clues  in  Ruskin^s  other  works,  and  even  in  this 
book  itself,  to  show  what  he  had  in  his  mind.  The  most  important 
passage  occurs  in  the  Ceshu  of  Jj^ia^^Si.  He  is  there  speaking  of 
the  wasted  labour  and  ill-directed  ingenuity  in  too  much  of  the  art  of 
the  day ;  and  apostrophising  some  patient  toiler  in  that  sort,  he  ex- 
claims:— 

''Over  that  genius  of  yours,  low  laid  by  the  Matin  shore,  if  it 
expired  so,  the  lament  for  Archytas  would  have  to  be  sung  again : — 
'pulveris  exigui — ^munera.'" 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Ruskin  read  the  first  lines  of  the  Ode  as  a 
lament  over  Archytas  dead  and  buried,  and  not  as  meaning  that 
Archytas  lacks  the  gift  of  a  little  sand  that  would  give  rest  to  his 
shade.^      A  literal  translation    of  the    lines,  as    Ruskin    took    them, 

1  "  Munera  PuhertB  is  the  title  taken  from  the  line  of  Horace— the  cryptic  allusion 
of  which  80  few  readers  understand  " — so  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  {John  Bnukm^ 
1902,  p.  102),  and  he  does  not  explain  the  secret  Other  writers  do  not  allude  to 
the  tiUe.  A  probahle  explanation  was  given  in  an  article  in  Qw)d  Wordt^  July 
1803  ("Mr.  Raskin's  Titles,"  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook). 

*  W,  S.  Kennedy  in  the  New  York  OrUU:  and  Good  LUerature,  June  21,  1884. 
s  See  Ariadne  FhrerUina,  §  27. 

*  This  latter  is  the  version  adopted  hy  Sir  Theodore  Martin : — 

''  Thee^  O  Archytas,  who  hast  scanned 
The  wonders  of  the  world  by  sea  and  land, 
The  lack  of  some  few  grains 
Of  scattered  dust  detains 
A  shivering  phantom  here  upon  Matinom's  strand.'' 
xvn.  e 
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poaaible  meanings  of  Ruskin'^s  phrase,  because  the  choice  of  sueh 
^^ cryptic^  titles  was  very  characteristic  of  the  later  workings  of  his 
mind.^  We  have  seen  instances  of  it  already  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Modem  Painters.  When  he  called  one  of  his  plates  in  that  volume 
^Venga  Medusa^  and  another  ^*The  Locks  of  Typhon,'^  reminiscences 
of  Aristophanes  and  Dante  and  Hesiod  and  Turner  all  crowded  into 
his  mind  at  once ;  the  title  had  facets  as  many  as  his  minj^ing  thoughts, 
lliis  habit  of  writing  in  parables— of  turning  an  idea,  or  a  word,  or  a 
phrase  over  and  over,  and  making  it  flash  out,  for  those  who  had  eyes 
to  see,  a  different  shade  of  light  at  each  turn — ^became  more  and  more 
frequent  with  Ruskin,  especially  in  books  or  passages  written  in  what 
he  calls  his  ^* third  manner^ — the  manner  of  saying  **all  that  comes 
into  my  head  for  my  own  pleasure.''* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  title  Munera  Pulverie  —  though  not 
printed  before  187S — was  in  Ruskin's  mind  much  earlier.  The  pas- 
sage in  Horace  was  incidentally  quoted  in  the  original  essays  in 
Fnuer's  Magasane  (see  §  184  n.);  and  in  Time  and  Tide  (1867)  he 
refers  to  the  essays,  not  then  republished,  under  the  title  Munera 
Pulveris  (see  §§  115,  155,  167). 

The  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
essays  in  Fraaer's  MagasAne  and  their  publication  as  a  book  was  due 
to  a  rebuff  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  cut  short  the  earlier 
essays  in  the  ComhiU.  The  fourth  paper  was  sent  to  Fraeer's  Magazine 
from  Momex  in  March  1868,  and  duly  appeared  in  the  number  for 
April.  "The  present  paper,**  wrote  Ruskin  at  the  end  of  it,  "com- 
pletes the  definitions  necessary  for  future  service.  The  next  in  order 
will  be  the  first  chapter  of  the  body  of  the  work.''*  But  the  next  in 
order  was  never  to  come.  Froude,  the  editor  of  the  Magasane^  "had 
not  wholly  lost  courage,''  but  "the  Publisher  indignantly  interfered; 
and  the  readers  of  Fraaer^  says  Ruskin,  "as  those  of  the  ComhUl, 
were  protected  for  that  time  from  further  disturbance  on  my  part.''* 
This  second  veto  was  a  bitter  vexation  to  Ruskin.  Mr.  Allen  well 
remembers  the  day  on  which  Ruskin  heard  the  news;  he  paced  his 
terrace-walk  for  hours  like  a  caged  lion,  and  deep  gloom  gathered  upon 
him.    Froude,  it  is  clear,  had  not  lost  faith  in  his  contributor;  for^ 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  title  given  to  Letter  xi.    in  Time  and  Tide  (below^ 
p.  368  n.). 

<  quem  of  the  Air,  §  134. 

s  See  below,  p.  290  n. 

*  See  the  Premce  to  Munera  Pulverie,  §  20;  below,  p.  143. 
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a  few  months  later,  when  Ruskin^s  yiews  had  called  forth  a  reply  in 
MacmUkm*a  Magazine  (by  Professor  Caimes),  Froude  invited  Ruskin 
to  write  a  rejoinder.  This  supplementary  paper — in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  on  Gold — was  duly  sent  to  Froude,  but  it  was  not  printed. 
IVobably  it  was  Ruskin^s  father  who  stopped  it;  he  was  particularly 
sensitive,  as  a  City  merchant,  to  his  son^s  heresies  on  questions  of 
currency;  and  Ruskin  had  promised  his  father  ^^to  publish  no  more 
letters  without  letting  you  see  them.^^  Many  years  later  this  sup- 
pressed chapter  came  to  light,  Ruskin^s  servant  and  amanuensis  Crawley 
having  been  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  now  included  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume  (pp.  491-498). 

It  should  be  stated,  as  explaining  the  stoppage  of  Munera  Pulveris 
in  fVastr^s  Magaxme^  that  the  papers  excited  tiie  same  violent  hostility 
and  reprobation  that  were  called  forth  by  UfUo  this  Last.  Indeed,  the 
outcry  was  now  at  its  height,  for  reviews  of  Unto  this  Lagt^  in  its 
collected  form,  were  appearing.  The  contemptuous  tone  of  the  writers 
in  the  press,  and  the  remonstrances  of  private  friends,  hurt  Ruskin^s 
{lather  not  a  little,  and  a  strain  of  vexation  in  the  son'^s  letters  at 
this  time  was  caused  by  paternal  entreaties  for  alterations  or  suppres- 
sions. Ruskin  in  reply  (Momex,  August  19,  1862)  begged  his  father 
'^to  mind  critiques  as  little  as  possible;  read,  of  me,  what  you  can 
enjoy,  put  by  the  rest,  and  leave  my  ^ reputation^  in  my  own  hands, 
and  in  Grod^s — in  whose  management  of  the  matter  you  and  mama 
should  trust  more  happily  and  peacefully  than  I  can — for  you  believe 
that  He  brings  all  right  for  everything  and  everybody;  and  I,  that  He 
appoints  noble  laws,  and  blesses  those  who  obey  them,  and  destroys 
them  who  do  not.^  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  papers  in  the  ComhiU 
Magaxmcj  Ruskin  had  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  Carlyle,  who  tried 
to  reassure  Ruskin^s  father.  Writing  to  Ruskin  on  October  94,  186S, 
Fronde  said: — 

"The  world  talks  of  the  article  in  its  usual  way.  I  was  at  Carlyle's 
last  night.  ...  He  said  that  in  writing  to  your  father  as  to  subject  he 
bad  told  him  that  when  Solomon's  temple  was  building  it  was  credibly 
reported  that  at  least  10^000  sparrows  sitting  on  the  trees  round  declared 
that  it  was  entirely  wrong,  quite  contrary  to  received  opimon,  hopelessly 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  etc.  Nevertheless  it  got  finished,  and  the 
sparrows  flew  away  and  began  to  chirp  in  the  same  note  about  something 
ebe."« 

>  From  a  letter  of  November  23,  1863. 

>  Here  reprinted  from  p.  203  of  W.  G.  ColUngwood's  2/{/«  (^  John  Ruskin 
(liKX>> 
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To  Ruskin  himself  Carlyle  had  already  writtai  (June  80,  186S)  :— 

''I  have  read,  a  month  ago,  your  First  in  Frmer,  and  ever  since  hare 
had  a  wish  to  say  to  it  and  you,  Euge,  macta  nova  virtuie,  I  approved  in 
every  particular ;  calm,  definite,  clear ;  rising  into  the  sphere  of  Plaio  (our 
almost  best),  which  in  exchange  for  the  sphere  of  MaccuUoch,  MUl  and  Co. 
is  a  mighty  improvement !  Since  that,  I  have  seen  the  little  green  book, 
too;  reprint  of  your  ComhiU  operations, — about  }  of  which  was  read  to  me 
{knonm  only  from  what  the  contradiction  of  sinners  had  told  me  of  it) : — in 
every  part  of  which  I  find  a  high  and  noble  sort  of  truth,  not  one  doctrine 
that  I  can  intrinsically  dissent  from,  or  count  other  than  salutary  in  the 
extreme,  and  pressingly  needed  in  England  above  all."^ 

After  the  last  paper  in  Fraser  Carlyle  wrote  again.  Ruskin  accident- 
ally destiroyed  the  letter,  but  he  had  copied  out  some  sentences  of  it 
to  send  home,  and  he  remembered  others.  ^*  There  ia  a  felicity  <^ 
utterance  in  it,^  said  Carlyle,  ^*here  and  there,  such  as  I  remember  in 
no  other  writer,  living  or  dead,  and  iVs  all  as  true  as  gospel.'"  ^^  What 
enlightened  public,"^  he  added,  ^^will  make  of  it,  I  know  not.  To  be 
visited  with  such  a  dividing  of  joint  and  marrow !  so  quiet,  so  sudden, 
fatal  as  the  sword  (here  a  proper  name  for  sword  I  could  not  read) 
to  the  unhappy  smith  who  only  knew  he  was  killed  by  feeling  the  iron 
in  his  inside,  and  had  to  shake  himself  before  he  fell  in  two.  Eugel 
I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  like  it  for  felicity  of  expression ;  John  Mill 
keeps  not  closer  to  his  dialectics,  and  he  but  with  one  gift,  while  here 
are  so  many; — a  man  who  comes  on  etymologically,  phantastically, 
prophetically  (I  am  not  sure  of  this  last  word — could  not  decipher 
it;  if  it  is  right,  it  means  ^ eloquently,^  but  is  stronger)  all  at  once. 
Glad  I  am  that  you  are  in  for  a  continuance — I  care  not  now  at  what 
interval :  I  have  lived  to  see  it  said  clearly  that  government — (I  forget 
the  exact  phrase  following,  but  it  meant  the  assertion  of  authority 
generally  over  mob).^* 

Cut  short  in  mid-career,  the  essays  entitled  Munera  Pulveris  had 
to  bide  their  time.  Just  as  the  collection  of  the  ComhiU  essays  into 
a  volume  was  due  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fraser  essays  (see  above, 
p.  1.x  so  the  republication  of  the  Fraser  essays  was  due  to  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh  series.  In  1871  Ruskin^s  preoccupations  were 
largely  political  and  economic;  he  had  resumed  the  preaching  of  his 
social  gospel;  and  in  connexion  with  Fors  Clavigera  he  determined  to 

1  W.  O.  Collingwood's  Life  qf  John  EusHn  (1900),  p.  202.  Carlyle  forgot  that 
he  had  read  one  at  least  of  the  ComhiU  papers  and  in^tten  to  Raskin  about  it  two 
years  before  (see  above,  p.  xzzii.). 

>  Raskin's  letters  to  his  father  from  Annecy,  April  7  and  11,  1883. 
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include  MwRtra  PuherU  in  the  collected  series  of  his  works.  It  there 
appeared — ^for  the  first  lime  in  collected  form-*on  January  1,  187S. 
In  this  form  the  book  was  expensive,  and  the  sale  was  slow.  Fourteen 
yeejv  later  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  publisher  that  ^people  seem  ready  for^ 
a  cheap  edition.  In  1886  such  an  edition  was  issued,  and  the  book 
has  of  kte  years  found  many  readers. 

Bat  in  1863  Ruskin  turned  away,  in  disappointment  for  a  while, 
firom  economic  writing;  the  continuation  of  his  essays  in  Political 
Economy  was  put  aside,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  finishing  his  lecture 
for  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy. 
He  had  by  this  time  tired  of  his  hermitage  at  Momex,  which  indeed 
was  less  peaceful  than  he  had  hoped.  He  could  no  longer  endure,  he 
says,  ''the  rabid  howling,  on  Sunday  evenings,  of  the  holiday-makers 
who  came  out  from  Geneva  to  get  drunk  in  the  mountain-village.^^ 
Also  he  had  ''thought  in  winter  there  would  be  storms,  and  lovely 
skies  and  effects  in  the  Alps^;  but  "there  was  not  one^  from  Christmas 
to  April — nothing  but  crystalline  clearness  with  cold  wind,  or  black 
grey  with  snow.^*  So^  to  complete  his  mountain  studies,  he  left 
Momex  for  a  while  and  went  to  the  Lake  of  Annecy — staying  first  at 
the  Hdfcel  de  Gtenfeve^  Annecy,  and  afterwards  at  Talloires  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  lake,  in  the  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey  there,  part  of 
whidi  had  been  turned  into  an  hotel.  He  found  the  "stratification 
of  the  mountains  inconceivably  wonderful  and  interesting,^  and  enjoyed 
the  coming  of  the  spring: — 

''Annbcy^  April  10. — I  have  had  a  good  day,  to-day;  feeling 
strong  in  drawing  and  enjoying  myself  generally.  I  am  glad  to  find 
it  isn't  my  fault  when  I  grumble ;  and  that  provided  the  sky  is  blue, 
the  air  soft,  plenty  of  violets  and  hyacinths  on  the  banks,  the 
mountains  beautiful,  the  peasantry  pretty,  and  the  road  good,  I 
don't  feel  anything  much  to  complain  of;  so  that  nobody  can  say 
I  don't  know  what  I  want," 

Que  of  his  drawings  of  the  mountains  of  Annecy  is  here  reproduced  in 
colours  (Plate  VI.).  After  a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  Momex.  "  You 
cant  think,^ he  wrote  (May  11),  "how  pleased  I  am  to  get  back  to  my 
den.  .  .  .^  (May  IS) :  "I  have  really  been  enjoying  myself  mightily  this 
evening;  there  has  been  a  clear  sunset  on  the  Brezon  with  quiet  air; 
smd  Fve  had  tea  in  my  garden  house,  with  the  lilacs  in  bloom  outside, 
and  a  red  hawthorn,  and  pink  chestnut;  and  the  nightingales  are  in 

1  TTfiM  and  TUe,  §  47 ;  see  below,  p.  SM 

<  Lstter  to  his  fitthsr  from  TaUoires,  April  21,  1883. 
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full  song  (or  were  last  night  till  I  fell  asleep — ^for  I  could  hardly  tell 
them  from  the  other  birds  this  eveningX  and  the  view  of  the  plain  of 
the  Arve,  now  coming  into  the  rich  tufted  loveliness  I  first  saw  it  in — 
thirty  years  ago — is  very  precious  to  me.^  But  Ruskin  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  other  imfvessions  for  unchequered  enjojrment.  ^^The  air  is 
very  soft  and  sweet  now^^  he  wrote  on  the  following  day,  ^^but  it  is 
cloudy  and  gloomy;  the  gloomiest  part  of  it,  however,  is  the  contrast 
of  spring  and  its  blossoming  with  the  torpor  and  misery  of  the  people; 
nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  their  suffering,  from  mere  ignor- 
ance and  lethargy,  no  one  caring  for  them.^ 

At  the  end  of  May  186S  Ruskin  again  went  to  England,  reaching 
Denmark  Hill  on  June  1.  He  had  two  public  engagements  to  fulfil — 
one,  the  lecture  on  Geology  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  during  the  preceding  months;  a  report  of  it  is  reserved  for 
the  volume  containing  Deucalion.  His  other  public  engagement  was 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  G>mmission  on  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy; this  has  been  printed  in  a  previous  volume.^  He  then  went  for 
a  round  of  visits  in  the  North — ^to  Winnington,  to  Wallington,  to 
Lady  Waterford  at  Ford  Castle,  and  to  his  friend,  and  TumerV,  the 
Rev.  William  Kingsley  at  Thirsk.'  To  Winnington,  on  this  occasion, 
Ruskin  took  with  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burne-Jones;  and  in  the 
Memorials  of  the  painter  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Ruskin  ^^  taking  his 
place  occasionally  in  a  quadrille  or  a  country  dance.  He  looked  vety 
thin,  scarcely  more  than  a  black  line,  as  he  moved  about  amongst  the 
white  girls  in  his  evening  dress.^' 

In  September  186S  he  returned  once  more  to  the  Alps.^  His 
mind  was  now  set  upon  building  a  house  for  himself  among  the  Savoy 
mountains,  and  of  making  it  his  permanent  home.  He  had  already 
during  his  residence  at  Momex  been  prospecting.  It  was  to  be  a 
^* hill-top'*^  house.  He  had  been  one  day  for  a  solitary  ramble  up  the 
Brezon,  above  Bonneville,  and  was  entranced  with  the  flowers  and  the 
view.  There  on  the  mountain  summit  was  the  place  chosen  for  his 
chalet.      He  entered  upon  the  scheme  with  characteristic  enthusiasm. 

1  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  476  ieq. 

'  The  following  are  ths  dates :  Winnington  (August  8)^  Newcastle  (August  10), 
Wallington  (August  11)^  Coldstream  (April  18^  driving  over  to  see  Ladv  Watarfbrd 
at  Ford  Castle),  Thirsk,  with  W.  Kinflslev  (April  20),  Wallington  (August  23), 
Winnington  (August  25  and  following  £iys). 

'  Memorial  qf  Edward  Bum&-Jone9,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

^  The  following  were  his  movements:  Boulogne  (September  8),  Geneva  (Sep- 
tember 10),  Bonneville  (September  11),  Chamouni  (September  12),  St  Martm 
(October  8),  Geneva  (October  10),  Baden  (October  13),  Schaffhaosen  November  2), 
Baden  (November  3),  B41e  (November  11),  Paris  (November  13). 
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The  good  people  of  Bonneville  were  delighted.  They  thought  to  see 
Raskin  permanently  established  among  them  as  an  eiurthly  providence ; 
and  Mr.  Allen^  who  was  on  one  occasion  sent  to  meet  the  village 
elders  on  the  spot  and  discuss  the  water  supply,  describes  how  he  was 
received  with  salvoes  of  artillery.  "The  hardest  day's  work  I  ever 
had  in  my  life,^  says  Mr.  Allen,  "was  marking  out  the  boundaries  of 
Mr.  Ruskin^s  intended  purchase.'"  He  was  resolved  to  buy  the  greater 
part  of  the  mountain.  There  was  no  water;  he  would  construct  a 
dam  to  collect  the  snow.  Dante  Rossetti  was  to  come  out  and  design 
the  decorations  of  the  ch&let ;  Bume-Jones  was  to  paint  the  walls. 
Alas!  this  "house  beautiful^  among  the  mountains  was  to  remain  a 
chalet  in  the  air,  but  for  a  time  the  scheme  was  very  near  accomplish- 
ment. He  had  two  objects  in  view.  First,  as  he  explains  in  PrceierUa 
(ii.  §§  806  seg.)y  he  wanted  to  make  some  practical  effort  to  help  the 
peasantry,  whose  fundamental  nobleness  of  character  he  respected,  and 
for  whose  hard  and  often  neglected  lot  he  had  so  profound  a  pity. 
But  also  he  had  more  and  more  come  to  feel  the  homelessness  of  his 
own  home.  He  was  no  longer  understood  by  his  parents,  nor  could 
he  enjoy  their  sympathy.  His  religious  heresies  grieved  his  mother; 
his  economic,  his  father.  The  more  he  loved  them — and  no  parents 
ever  had  a  more  affectionate  and  dutiful  child — the  more  he  felt  the 
bitterness  of  the  estrangement.  Already,  early  in  1861,  he  had 
written  to  Professor  Norton  of  the  "almost  unendurable  solitude  in 
my  own  home,  only  made  more  painful  to  me  by  parental  love  which 
did  not  and  never  could  help  me,  and  which  was  cruelly  hwtful 
without  knowing  it.^^  Hence  Ruskin  felt  that  he  must  have  a  home 
of  his  own ;  and  for  reasons  already  stated,  as  well  as  for  peace  and 
seclusion,  he  decided  to  find  it  among  the  Alps.  He  had  told  the 
plan  to  Bume-Jones,  who  was  distressed  at  Ruskin^s  loneliness  of  spirit, 
and  pleaded  that,  as  an  alternative  to  exile,  he  should  find  some  re- 
treat in  England:  for  this  home  the  painter  would  design  a  set  of 
hangings  with  figures  from  Ghauoer,  and  the  girls  at  Winniugton 
would  work  them.  Ruskin^s  reply  to  Bume-Jones  and  his  wife  was 
written  just  before  he  left  England  for  Chamouni : — 

^'Dbnmark  Hill,  9th  Sqttember,  1883. 
''My    dkarist    Childrbn, — I   am   very  deeply  moved  and  com- 
forted by  all  your  letters — as  who  would  not  be,  unless  he  weve 
himself  rock,  instead  of  merely  wishing  to  live  among  rocks.     You 
would   make  me  entirely  happy  with  your  loves  if  I  felt  strong, 

1  LetUn  of  John  Rtukin  to  Charki  Elliot  Norton,  voL  i.  p.  106. 
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and  as  if  I  should  have  life  and  time  to  stay  witli  yoa,  but  I  have 
a  great  feeling  of  its  being  too  late.  But  do  with  me  and  for  me 
as  you  will — ^that  will  be  best  for  me.  All  that  I  mean  to  do«-at 
the  worst — is  to  buy  this  bit  of  rock  land  as  I  would  a  picture. 
You  may  like  some  day,  some  of  you,  to  climb  to  it,  with  children's 
feet,  among  Alpine  roses ;  and  I've  another  notion  of  a  thing  the 
great  cliff  above  may  be  useful  for — some  day — or  night — but,  for 
this  time,  have  your  own  way.  I  daresay  love  is  very  nice 
when  it  doesn't  always  mean  leaving  people — as  it  always  does 
with  me,  somehow ;  and  if  you  can  find  this  dream  of  yours  with 
its  walled  garden,  I  don't  think  I  should  want  to  leave  it,  when  I 
got  in.  And  for  the  tapestry,  please  begin  that  directly ;  thai  at 
least  I  can  live  with;  and  let  it  be  as  you  say — Chaucer's  legend. 
I  should  like  that  better  than  any — any — anytiiing,  and  it  is  very 
beantiiul  and  kind  and  lovely  of  the  twelve  damoaels  to  woik 
it  for  me — and  I  would  not  have  had  any  other  if  I  had  chosen. 
And  it  will  be  very  wonderful  and  helpful  and  holy  to  me.  And 
let  the  little  maidens  do  birds  and  mice  and  funny  things  and  little 
flowers,  underneath ;  and  give  them  all  now  my  love  and  wearying 
for  them,  and  take  it,  for  you. 

"  I  hope  it  will  make  you  very  happy  to  be  there,  as  far  as  any 
outward  thing  can  make  you  and  Georgie  happier  than  you  always 
are ;  but  I  like  so  much  to  think  of  you  there,  and  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  you  in  London.  It  is  the  only  quite  pleasant  thing  I  have 
to  think  of  in  all  the  world.  So  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  that  I 
may  have  it  to  think  of."^ 

Mrs.  Bume-Jones  had  also  written  to  Ruskin's  father,  who  replied  as 
follows : — 

"I  am  happy  to  think  of  my  Son  possessing  so  much  of  your  and 
Mr.  Jones'  regard,  and  to  hear  of  so  many  excellent  people  desiring  to 
keep  him  at  home;  my  own  earnest  wishes  are,  and,  since  his  visits  to 
Winnington,  to  Thirsk,  and  to  Wallington,  my  hopes  are,  that  my  Son  may 
ultimately  settle  in  England;  but  these  hopes  would  not  be  strengthened 
by  his  too  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  throwing  up  his  Engagements, 
breaking  his  Appointments,  or  at  all  acting  on  the  whim  of  the  moment 
He  so  far  proceeded  towards  a  settlement  in  Savoy  as  to  have  begun  treat- 
ing with  a  Commune  about  a  purchase  of  Land.  His  duty  is,  therefore, 
t»  go  to  Savoy  and  honourably  withdraw  fix>m  the  Affair,  by  paying  for  all 
Trouble  occasioned,  and  I  fully  expect  the  Savoyards  will  aflbrd  him  some 
ground  for  declining  a  purchase  by  the  exorbitant  prices  they  will  ask  for 

^  Memoriaii  pf  Edward  Bume-Janee,  vol.  i.  pp.  266-297. 
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tlieir  Land.  As  for  the  ground  he  has  bought  at  Chaasoimi,  it  will  be  a 
pli  awiK  to  him  to  keep  it  though  he  saw  it  not  once  in  seren  years.  It 
is  the  Building  Plan  near  Bonneville  that  I  should  rejmce  to  see  resigned 
— but  not  suddenly  absndoned  for  a  momentaiy  Indulgence  among  the 
Delists  of  Winnington,  but  deliberately,  and  after  some  goings  and  com- 
ings and  Comparisons^  between  Weeks  spent  abroad,  and  Weeks  spent  aft 
home.  He  has  made  a  short  engagement  to  go  to  Switxerland  with  the 
Rer.  Osborne  Gordon,  which  I  hope  he  will  keep,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
hope  that  his  Engagements  abroad  may  in  future  be  confined  to  a  Tour  with 
a  friend,  and  that  Home  Influences  may  in  the  end  prevail.  Tell  Mr.  Jones 
that  I  know  enough  of  him  not  to  be  jealous  of  any  Influence  he  may 
have  with  my  Son — I  cannot  be  jealous  of  the  Influence  of  Any  one  on 
this  subject,  because  I  do  not  attempt  to  exercise  any — I  want  my  Son  to 
find  out  for  himself  where  he  is  likely  to  be  most  happy,  and  am  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  any  plan,  Swiss  or  English,  that  shall  most  thoroughly 
secure  this  end. 

''My  Son's  fellow  Traveller  now  is  the  best  he  eould  possibly  go  with. 
Being  rather  cjmical  in  his  views  generally,  and  not  over  enthusiastic  upon 
Alps,  he  is  not  likely  to  much  approve  of  the  middle  heights  of  the  Brecon 
for  ft  Building  Site." 

The  quiet  humour  and  practical  wisdom  of  this  letter,  and»  discern- 
ible beneath  them,  the  affectionate  tenderness  for  his  son,  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  father  whom  Raskin  was  soon  to  lose.  The  old  man^s 
shrewdness  was  justified  by  the  event.  Ruskin  went  to  Geneva  with 
his  ^ cynical^  tutor,  who  walked  up  to  the  proposed  hermitage  and, 
*'witfa  his  usual  sagacity,  calculated  the  daily  expense  of  getting  any- 
thing to  eat,  up  those  4000  feet  from  the  plain.*"  ^  Having  sucoess- 
fblly  accomplished  the  climb,  and  remembering  that  the  return  journey 
would  be  of  the  same  length,  Gordon  remarked  drily,  **If  you  ask 
your  friends  to  dinner,  it  will  be  a  nice  walk  home  for  them,  at  night.^ 
Ruakin  feared  that  if  they  came  to  call  and  found  him  **  not  at  home,^ 
they  would  not  come  again;  to  which  Gordon  added,  "and  I  don^ 
think  they  would  come  again  anyhow.^*  Perhaps  these  quiet  criticisms 
had  their  effect,  but  the  determining  factor  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Conunune  of  Bonneville,  who  raised  their  price  on  Ruskin  exorbitantly. 
**  Unable  to  see  why  anybody  should  want  to  buy  a  waste  of  barren 
rock,  with  pasturage  only  for  a  few  goats  in  the  summer,^  they  con- 
cluded that  he  had  found  a  gold  mine  or  a  coal-bed  in  it ' — a  suspicion 
to  which  Ruskin^s   frequent  visits    with  his   geological   hammer,  and 

1  PrmUrUa,  U.  §  206. 

*  Raskin's  letter  to  his  fiither  from  Bonneville,  S^tember  11, 

*  PrmterUa,  ii  §  200. 
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Mr.  Allen  or  Couttet  carrying  baskets  for  the  collection  of  minera- 
logical  spedmens,  no  doubt  afforded  additional  ground.  The  land  at 
Chamouni,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tapia,  had  been  duly  bought;  but 
Ruskin  never  built  upon  it,  and  presently  sold  it,  ^perceiving  what 
ruin  was  inevitable  in  the  valley  after  it  became  a  tourist  rendezvous.""  ^ 
The  top  of  the  Brezon  he  left  on  the  Commune^s  hands;  and  after 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Chamouni — busy  mainly  with  geology — Ruskin 
went  off  to  Northern  Switzerland,  to  sketch  at  Baden  and  Lauffenbourg 
and  Schaffhausen,  and  returned  to  Momex  no  more.  His  interest  in 
economical  questions  was  unabated,  and  fix>m  various  places  on  his 
travels  he  fired  in  ^*  arrows  of  the  chace^  to  the  newspapers.  Thus 
from  Chamouni  on  October  3  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  T^mes  on  the 
Grold  Discoveries  then  being  made  in  Australia  (see  below,  p.  489); 
and  this  in  turn  led  to  the  Dialogue  on  Grold  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  Ixix.),  and  which  begins  with  a  reference  to  his  visit  to 
Schaffhausen.  His  visit  to  Zurich  at  this  same  time  is  referred  to  in 
Time  and  Ttde.^ 

In  the  middle  of  November  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  a 
few  days  with  his  parents  he  went  North — making  Winnington  again 
his  headquarters,  and  paying  visits  to  Manchester  and  to  Lord  Somers  * 
at  Eastnor.  At  this  time  he  had  an  idea  of  adding  a  little  to  his 
papers  in  Fraaer's  Magaxine  and  publishing  them  in  a  volume.  He 
explains  the  scheme  in  a  letter  to  Bume-Jones: — 

**  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  set  of  simple  line  illustrations  of  myth- 
ology and  figurative  creatures,  to  be  engraved  and  to  make  a  lovely 
book  of  my  four  Political  Economy  papers  in  Fnuer,  with  a  bit  I'm 
just  adding.  I  want  to  print  it  beautifully,  and  make  it  a  book 
everybody  tnusi  have.  And  I  want  a  Ceres  for  it,  and  a  Proserpine, 
and  a  Plutus,  and  a  Pluto,  and  a  Circe,  and  an  Helen,  and  a  Tisi> 
phone,  and  an  'Avayfci},  and  a  Prudentia,  and  a  Sapientia,  and  a  Tem- 
perantia,  and  a  Fortitudo,  and  a  JUSTITIA,  and  a  CHARITAS,  and 
a  FIDES,  and  a  Charybdis,  and  a  Scylla,  and  a  Leucothea,  and  a 
Portia,  and  a  Miranda,  and  an  'A/n^r^,  and  an  Ophelia,  and  a  Lady 
Poverty,  and  ever  so  many  people  more,  and  I'll  have  them  all 
engraved  so  beautifully,  you  can't  think — ^and  then  I'll  cut  up  my 
text  into  little  bits,  and  put  it  all  about  them,  so  that  people  must 
swallow  at  once,  and  it  will  do  them  so  much  good.  Please  think 
of  it  directly."* 

1  PraUrita,  ii.  §  206. 


*  In  §  45 ;  tee  below,  p.  365. 

'  For  whom,  tee  VoL  I.  pp.  xzzv.,  409,  463,  and  VoL  XV.  p.  zvii. 

*  Memorials  qf  Edward  Bum&Jimei,  voL  i.  p.  271. 
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lie  letter  is  very  characteristic  of  the  mythcdogical  and  fanciful 
stnm  in  Mtmera  PuheriBy  which  we  have  alr^uiy  discussed.  But  this 
Kheme,  as  many  another,  was  interrupted  by  tiie  death  of  Ruskin^s 
bther,  which  took  place  on  March  8,  1864,  He  was  78  years  of  age, 
aad  Ruskin  himself  was  45 ;  but  the  parting  meant  much  more  to  Ruskin 
than  the  death  of  a  fiither  in  old  age  means  to  most  sons  in  middle 
life.  It  deprived  him  of  his  best  friend  and  counsellor,  and  it  cast 
upon  him  duties  and  responsibilities  from  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
shielded.  His  literary  schemes  were  abandoned  for  a  while,  and  the 
pabHcation  of  Mtmera  PulverU  was  not  made  till  nine  years  later.  The 
epitaph  which  Ruskin  wrote  for  his  feither's  tomb  in  Shirley  CSmrch^' 
yard,  near  Ehner^s  End,  Kent,  may  fitly  find  place  in  this  volume, 
whidi  contains  so  many  pages  of  passionate  exhortations  to  IVuth, 
Honesty,  and  Affection: — 

Here  rests  from  day's  weU-sustained  burden, 

JoHK  James  Ruskik, 

bom  in  Edinburgh,  May  18th,  1785. 

He  died  in  his  home  in  London,  March  Srd,  1864. 

He  was  an  entirely  honest  merchant, 

and  his  memoiy  is,  to  all  who  keep  it,  dear  and  helpful. 

His  son,  whom  he  loved  to  the  uttermost 

and  taught  to  speak  truth,  says  this  of  him. 


Letters  to  the  Press  (1868-1868) 

The  death  of  his  father  left  Ruskin  a  freer  hand  in  striking  at  the 
current  doctrines  of  Political  Economy,  though  for  the  time  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  prevented  him  from  writing  any  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject.  His  essays  in  the  ComhiU  and  Fnuer  brought  him  a  good 
ded  of  correspondence,  and  to  sympathetic  readers  he  wrote  letters  of 
encouragement  and  counsel;  some  of  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
are  given  in  Appendix  I.  But  so  long  as  his  father  lived,  Ruskin 
wrote  under  some  constraint,  or  was  even  restrained  from  writing  at  all. 
It  was  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  the  paternal  edict  that  suppressed 
the  Dialogue  on  Gold  (Appendix  II.).  But  now  that  his  fatiier  was 
no  longer  at  his  side,  Ruskin  plunged  with  constant  ardour  into  the 
fray.  The  almost  single-handed  contest  which  he  waged  at  this  time 
*ith  the  accepted  religion  in  economics  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
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incidents  in  the  history  of  such  disputes,  and  his  frequent  letten  to  the 
newspapers  did  a  great  deal  to  call  attention  to  his  views.  In  1864  he 
wrote  a  series  of  cGntrovereial  letters  on  ^^The  Law  of  Supply  and 
Demand^  (Appendix  III.);  in  1866,  another  and  a  longer  series  on 
^Work  and  Wages  ^  (Appendix  IV.).  In  the  same  year  a  popular  dia> 
cussion  in  the  Dotly  Telegrofh  on  the  eternal  Servant  Qiiestion  gave 
Buskin  an  opening  for  pointing  an  economic  moral  (Appendix  V.). 
At  later  dates  he  similarly  discussed  in  the  newspapers  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  railways  (Appendix  VI.).  These  discussions  introduced,  to  a 
wider  circle  than  was  as  yet  reached  by  his  books,  the  theories  and 
principles  which  he  had  closely  at  heart. 


"Time  and  Tide''  (1867) 

Ruskin's  next  contribution  to  economic  discussions  was  also  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  through  the  daily  press.  This  was  the  series  of 
letters  subsequently  collected  in  the  volume  entitled  Time  and  T^ide. 
The  story  of  his  life  during  the  intervening  years  belongs  to  the 
next  volume;  but  we  must  give  here  such  particulars  aboift  the  book 
as  are  necessary  to  its  better  understanding.  The  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Sunderland  (1831-1880),  a  representative 
of  the  highest  type  of  working-man;  an  example,  one  may  say,  in 
real  life  of  the  ideal  working-man,  to  whom  Ruskin  addressed  so 
many  of  his  writings,  and  of  the  type  which  he  strove  to  influence 
and  to  create.  Dixon  was  a  corkcutter  by  trade,  a  skilful  workman, 
and  a  good  manager.  His  business  throve,  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  was  able  to  retire  on  the  modest  competence  that  sufficed 
for  him.  His  main  business  was  supplying  public-houses  with  corks, 
and  he  never  liked  the  trade.^  For  many  years  he  was  a  chronic 
sufferer  from  asthma,  but  he  had  the  temper  of  a  Stoic  and  the  re- 
sources of  a  cultiyated  man,  to  whom  his  mind  is  a  kingdom.  ^He 
had,^  writes  a  friend,  ^^the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the 
tender  sympathetic  heart  of  a  woman.  He  was  an  unostentatious, 
practical  philanthropist,  and  his  secret  pecuniary  bene&ctions  were  not 
only  large  in  proportion  to  his  means,  but,  what  was  of  Ux  more  per- 
manent good  service  to  humanity,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
inducing  the  young  persons  who  frequented  his  shop  or  visited  his 
house  to  become  keen  art  students,  judicious  book-buyers,  and  discri- 
minative, earnest  readers.    Young  men  and  women,  by  dozens,  owe  to 

*  See  Appendix  iv.  to  TUm  and  Tide  (below,  p.  409). 
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him  the  fixtt  impulie  they  got  to  cultivate  something  higher  than 
either  mere  amiuement  or  sordid  money-making;  and  many,  who  were 
aheady  treading  steadily  in  smidry  walks  of  literature  and  art,  were  in- 
debted to  him  very  materially  for  assistance  he  was  able  and  ready  to 
give  irmn  outntf-the-way  sources.^  ^  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  local 
eBartm  for  the  establishment  of  public  reading-rooms,  art  galleries,  co* 
op»ative  stores,  and  mechanics^  institutes.  He  used  to  correspond  with 
emkient  men,*  and  those  who  made  his  acquaintance  soon  became  his 
friends.  <<You  know,"*  wrote  Max  MuUer  to  Mr.  Brockie,  ''that 
Thomas  Dixcm  was  not  a  learned  man,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
his  letteiB,  in  spite  of  occasional  mistakes  in  spelling,  showed  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  true  objects  of  all  my  writings,  and  conveyed  to  me 
moire  useful  criticisms  than  many  a  review  in  our  best  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quaiterly  journals.  How  he  found  time  to  do  all  he  did,  and  to 
read  all  he  read,  and  to  think  out  all  that  he  thought  out  for  him- 
sdf,  ia  still  a  riddle  to  me.  Nothing  gives  me  a  stronger  faith  in  the 
mtellectual  vigour  and  moral  strength  of  the  English  people  than 
that  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Dixon  could  have  lived  and  passed  away 
almost  unknown,  except  to  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens.^ 

A  working  man  of  this  kind  was  a  man  after  Ruskin's  heart.  He 
gave  to  Dixon  his  warm  friendship,  and  Dixon  to  him  a  whole- 
hearted admiration.  Dixon  had  asked  for  copies  of  Ruskin^s  writings 
on  Political  Economy.  The  inquiry,  coming  from  a  man  repres^ita^ 
tive  of  the  highest  type  erf  the  working  classes,  suggested  to  Ruskin 
to  carry  a  little  farther  the  work  which  had  been  suspended  in  186S. 
He  had  during  the  intervening  years  been  seeing  much  of  Carlyle, 
iriio  was  constantly  urging  him  to  ^^be  diligent^  in  hurling  his  arrows 
mto  ^the  black  void  of  anarchy  "^  around  them.  In  186&-1866  he  had 
joined  Carlyle  in  the  committee  for  the  defence  of  Grovemor  Eyre. 
The  American  Civil  War  had  also  stirred  him  profoundly ;  and  if  he  did 

1  ^'Suiderland  Notables.  Bj  William  Brockie.  No.  16.  Thomas  Dixon,  Cork- 
Cutter,"  in  the  Sundgrland  WeMy  TkM9  and  B^o,  April  6,  1888.  A  briefer  hio- 
gnj^cal  notice,  also  by  Mr.  Brockie,  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Cfhnmide  qf  North 
Omntrg  Lore  and  Legend,  for  October  1889,  voL  iii.  PP.  447-448.  An  interestinif: 
ehapter  (xviL  in  voL  vl.)  is  also  devoted  to  Dizon  in  W.  B.  Seotfs  Autobiographioai 
Notes,  and  references  to  him  occur  in  the  various  books  about  D.  G.  Rossetti  issued 
bj  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti :  he  was  well  known  to  both  the  brothers. 

*  He  had  a  habit  also  of  sending  them  presents,  often  of  valuable  books.  "I 
•Qglit  to  have  mentioned,"  writes  Carlvle  to  his  brother  (December  6,  1863),  ''that 
a  certain  ooA-cutter  at  Sunderland,  'combining  with  a  few  other  working  men.' 
sent  me  yesterday  a  fair  enough  copy  of  Bewick's  BMe,  Mn  honour  of  my  TOth 
birthday'^"  {New  Oafiyk  Lettere,  vol.  iL  p.  233).  That  such  gifts  were  sometimes 
emfaarnissing  to  their  recipients  is  shown  b^  a  letter  of  Robert  Browning  (see 
W.  M.  Rossetti's  lUmetH  Papore,  p.  179). 
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not  take  so  pronouncedly  the  aide  of  the  South  as  was  the  case  with 
many  notable  Englishmen  of  the  time  (Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance^ 
yet  the  methods  of  the  North  were  intensely  abhorrent  to  him.  Many 
violent  diatribes  on  this  subject  occur  in  his  letters  to  Thomas  Dixon. 
But  the  condition  of  the  time  which  most  duectly  influenced  these 
letters  was  the  agitation,  then  at  its  height,  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. In  June  1866  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  defeated,  Lord  Russell's 
Government  resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  became  Prime  Minister,  with 
Disraeli  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  rejection  of  the 
Bill  caused  great  indignation  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Reform 
Leagues  and  Reform  Unions  started  up  as  if  from  the  ground.  A 
great  demonstration  was  organised  to  meet  in  Hyde  Park;  it  was 
refused  admission,  and  the  Park  railings  were  torn  down.  Throt^b^ 
out  the  autumn  and  the  winter  the  agitation  went  on;  and  the  Trade 
Unions,  as  yet  unrecognised  by  the  law,  organised  meetings  and  demon- 
strations in  all  the  great  industrial  centres.  The  new  Government  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  ^^  stealing  the  Whigs'  clothes,''  Disraeli  in- 
troduced a  Reform  Bill  in  February  1867.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Ruskin  began  his  letters  to  Dixon.  To  the  working  men,  as  to 
the  professional  politicians,  engaged  in  the  exciting  controversy  of  the 
day.  Parliamentary  Reform  seemed  to  open  a  direct  path  to  the 
Promised  Land.  Ruskin  did  not  oppose  Reform  in  itself,  but  he  saw 
that  it  was  no  panacea.  Social  justice  was  more  important  than  elec- 
toial  redistribution;  the  reform  of  the  suffrage  might  be  well,  but  re- 
form was  needed  also  in  the  laws  bearing  upon  honesty  of  work  and 
honesty  of  exchange;  political  reform  generally  might  be  valuable,  but 
the  building  up  of  the  individual  character  was  the  thing  yet  more 
needful.  To  change  a  bad  law  was  desirable,  but  first  let  the  working 
men  see  that  they  could  obey  a  good  one. 

Such  were  the  ideas  with  which  Ruskin  b^an  his  letters  to  Thomas 
Dixon,  the  oorkcutter  of  Sunderland.  They  are  shown  in  the  full  title 
which  he  gave  to  the  letters  when  he  presently  collected  them  into  a 
volume — Time  and  T%de  by  Weare  and  Tyne:  Ttoenty-Jive  Letters  to  a 
Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  the  Laws  of  Work.  It  was  the  un- 
alterable laws  of  national  and  individual  well-being  that  Ruskin  sought 
to  enforce — laws  which,  whether  men  recognised  them  or  not,  will 
assuredly  make  themselves  felt  'Mn  due  course  of  time  and  tide."^ 
Ruskin  began  the  letters  with  the  object  of  supplementing  Munera 
Pulveris  (see  pp.  815,  442);  he  was  not  in  vigorous  health  at  the 
time,  and  he  chose  the  vehicle  of  jEamiliar  correspondence  as  requiring 

^  See  Munera  PulverU,  §  96  (below,  p.  218). 
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less  ottioentratioii  than  a  formal  treatise,  and  as  enabling  him  to  write 
as  the  spirit  moved  him.  The  chance  which  dictated  the  choice  of 
aabjeets  often  seemed  to  him  strangely  significant  (§  164),  and  herein 
we  may  find  the  origin  of  the  later  series  of  ^  Letters  to  Workmen  ^ 
whkii  he  aitltled  Fors  Ckmgera^  and  which,  as  he  says,  covered 
groand  originally  intended  for  a  second  series  of  Time  and  Tide 
(p.  818).  As  the  letters  proceeded,  Ruskin  allowed  himself  to  take  ap 
DOW  thia  subject  and  now  that,  ^^just  as  fate  or  fancy  carried^ — as 
afterwards  also  in  the  ^^  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great 
Britain^  entitled  Fore  Chmgera.  There  was,  however,  in  these  letters 
to  Dimn  not  only  a  general  purpose  (as  already  partly  indicated  above^ 
bat  they  all  fitted  into  a  general  scheme,  which  was  to  sketch  in  outline 
an  Ideal  Commonwealth. 

A  few  pieces  subsequent  to  Time  and  Tide  are  also  included  in  this 
volume.  Ruskin  was  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  which 
in  1868  occupied  itself  with  discussing  the  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labour — a  question  which  the  growing  power  of  Trade  Unions  and 
the  labour  disturbances  of  the  time  had  made  very  acute.  Ruskin^s 
spefyJiftB  at  meetings  of  the  Association  are  given  in  Appendix  VII. 
A  little  later  in  the  year  he  drew  up  for  private  circulation  some 
**  Notes  on  the  Greneral  Principles  of  Employment  for  the  Destitute 
and  Criminal  Classes'":  these  are  printed  in  Appendix  VIIL  The 
"<  Notes  ^  were  written  at  Abbeville  in  September  1868.  The  letters 
OD  Inundations,  written  in  1871  (Appendix  IX.);  and  the  discussiona 
in  1878  with  Pkrofessor  W.  B.  Hodgson  on  <' Demand  and  Supply'' 
(Appendix  III.  4,  6)  and  with  W.  R.  Greg  on  the  Economics  of  Luxury 
(Appendices  X.  and  XI.)  are  also  here  included,  as  illustrating  or 
supplementing  passages  in  Ruskin's  other  economic  writings. 


PART  II 

Ruskin  never  put  his  economical  work,  either  on  its  critical  or  on 
its  constructive  side,  into  connected  form.  He  wrote  by  snatches;  he 
wrote  allusively;  and  he  wrote  in  fierce  indignation.  The  particulars  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Introduction  sufficiently  explain  the 
broken  character  of  his  economic  writings.  We  have  seen,  too,  how 
freely  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  fancy  in  following  up  any  clue  in  litera- 
ture or  mythology  which  seemed  suggestive  of  his  conclusions.     One 

xvn.  f 
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can  sympathise  with  the  City  man  who  is  said  to  haye  given  up  Raskin^s  i 
articles  in  despair,  on  finding  that,  according  to  this  new  counsellor, 
the  principles  of  sound  economics  required  a  familiarity  with  ^Scylla, 
Charybdis,  Circe,  the  *6ran  Nemico^  of  Dante,  and  Spenser^s  Plutus.^^ 
Ruskin  himself  was  aware,  in  half*mocking  humility,  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  writing  fell  short  (if  such  be  the  case)  of  the  calm  and  orderly 
style  of  other  economists.  ^'I  really  am  getting  practical,^  he  wrote 
to  Professor  Norton,  ^^and  Fm  thinking  of  writing  Hamlet^s  soliloquy 
into  Norton*and-Mill-esque :  *  The  question  which  under  these  dream- 
stances  must  present  itself  to  the  intelligent  mind,  is  wheth^  to  exist, 
or  not  to  exist,^  etc.^*  But  that,  as  we  all  know,  was  not  Roskin^s 
way ;  and  least  of  all  when  he  wrote  under  stress  of  strong  emotion. 
His  friends  counselled  him  to  be  cheerful,  to  keep  calm,  to  moderate 
the  force  of  his  expressions.  *^  Those  expressions,**  he  replied,  ^^may 
do  me  harm,  or  do  me  good ;  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Tliey  are  the  only 
true,  right,  or  possible  expressions.  The  Science  of  Political  Economy 
M  a  Lie, — wholly  and  to  the  very  root  (as  hitherto  taught).  It  is  also 
the  Damnedest, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  most  utterly  and  to  the  lowest  pit 
condemned  of  Grod  and  his  Angels — that  the  Devil,  or  Betrayer  of 
Men,  has  yet  invented,  except  his  (the  DeviPs)  theory  of  Sanctification. 
To  this  *  science,*  and  to  this  alone  (the  professed  and  organised  pursuit 
,  of  Money)  is  owing  AU  the  evil  of  modem  days.  I  say  All.  The 
Monastic  theory  is  at  an  end.  It  is  now  the  Money  theory  which 
corrupts  the  Church,  corrupts  the  household  life,  destroys  honour, 
beauty,  and  life  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  ^  Death  incarnate  of 
Modernism,  and  the  so-called  science  of  its  pursuit  is  the  most  cretinous, 
speechless,  paralysing  plague  that  has  yet  touched  the  brains  of  man- 
Idnd.*^'  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thus  wrote  coolly  and  deliber- 
ately; but  he  wrote  in  what  Carlyle  called  ^divine  rage,**  and  the 
heat  sometimes  blinds  the  reader  to  the  substance  of  the  argument. 
For  these  various  reasons  it  seems  desirable  in  this  volume — ^wherein 
for  the  first  time  Ruskin*8  principal  writings  on  economics  are  brought 
together — ^to  explain  the  logical  order  of  the  several  pieces,  to  set  forth 
in  outline  the  successive  arguments,  and  to  state  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  contributions  to  economic  thought  and  practice. 

There  was  in  Ruskin*s  mind  a  scheme  of  economics  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  which  he  actually   wrote.*     It  was  threefold.     He 


1  W^tkly  Remewj  December  6, 

*  Letten  qf  John  Biukin  to  Charles  SUot  NorUm,  voL  i.  p.  212. 

'  Letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  An^st  1862. 

«  See  ThM  and  Tide,  §  166 ;  below,  p.  442. 
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flooi^t  to  overthrow  the  basu  of  the  accepted  doctrine  (Unio  thit  Lad); 
to  oatline  a  scheme  of  Social  Economy  which  should  take  its  place 
{Munera  Puheris);  and  to  show  how  its  principles  would  work  out  in 
laws,  customs,  and  institutions  (Time  and  Tide).  To  some  extent,  the 
three  books  cover  the  same  ground;  the  same  topics,  and  occasionally 
the  same  illustrations,  occur  in  all  of  them — the  references  to  parallel 
passages,  now  given  in  footnotes  to  the  text  or  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  are,  it  will  be  seen,  numerous.  But  looking  at  the 
hockn  broadly,  we  may  say  that  they  correspond  to  the  threefold  division 
just  stated. 

Raskin^s  attack  on  the  accepted  theory  of  Political  Economy  was 
a  doaUe  one,  as  stated  by  himself  in  a  note  of  1888  upon  an  exposi* 
tion  of  his  doctrine,  entitled  J  Disciple  qf  PUUOy  by  Professor  William ' 
Smart.  At  page  41  of  this  study,  the  writer  said,  **  Ruskin  does  not 
object  to  Political  Economy,  so  long  as  it  is  confessed  Mercaniile 
EoofnamyT^    Ruskin^s  comment  was  as  follows: — 

''There  is  no  word  I  want  to  add  or  change  up  to  page  41 ; 
but^  as  regards  what  follows^  I  would  like  to  add  that,  while  I 
admit  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mercantile  economy,  distinguished 
fimn  soelal,  I  have  always  said  that  neither  Mill,  Fawcett,  nor 
Bastiat  knew  the  contemptible  science  they  professed  to  teach.'*  ^ 


"Unto  this  Last** 

lliis  note  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  short  summary  of  the 
contents  of  UmJio  this  Last.  In  the  Preface  Ruskin  states  the  main 
objects  of  his  treatise.  They  are  (1)  to  give  a  definition  of  Wealth, 
more  precise  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  then  accepted  manuals;  and 
(S)  to  show  that  certain  moral  conditions,  and  especially  horesty,  are  ^' 
necessary  for  its  attainment.  (The  portion  of  the  Preface  dealing 
with  measures  of  practical  reform  will  be  noticed  presently.) 

In  the  First  Essay  Ruskin  objects  to  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy.  The  Science  (as  then  formulated)  was 
founded  on  an  abstraction;  it  postulated  an  economic  man,  from 
whom   the  social  affections  were  eliminated.     This  proceeding,  which 

1  ''Note  by  Mr.  Raskin"  on  p.  48  of  ^  DUeiple  qf  Plato:  a  CrUieal  Study  itf 
John  SnMn,  by  William  Smart  [now  Adam  Smith  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  Univenity  of  Glasgow] :  Glasgow,  Wilson  &  M'Cormick,  1883. 
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would  be  legitimate  if  the  facton  thus  eliminated  made  only  a  quan* 
titative  difference,  is  unscientific  and  nuaatory,  because  those  fsctors 
make  a  qualitative  difference  (§§  1-S). 

See  in  illugtzatioa  of  this  statement  Munera  Puherii,  §§  137  Mfv  where  ' 
Ruskin  shoirs  that  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  "depend,  from  beginning  to 
end,  on  moral  conditions."    See  also  a  letter  to  £.  S.  Dallas  of  August  18, 
1869  {Letters  Jrom  John  RuMn  to  Varume  CkfrreepondenUj  priyately  issued  1892, 
p.  21 ;  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

The  inability  of  the  abstract  science  to  deal  with  concrete  facts  is 
illustrated  from  the  case  of  disputes  between  employers  and  work- 
men (§§  4-7). 

On  this  subject,  see  Ruskin's  letters  to  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  on  ''Work 
and  Wages,"  Appendix  iv.  (below,  pp.  606  eeq,) ;  the  resolution  proposed  by  him 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sodal  Science  Association,  Appendix  viL  (below,  p.  599) ; 
and  a  letter  to  £.  S.  Dallas  of  September  4,  1869  {Letters  upon  dubfecU  if  General 
Interest  to  Various  Oorrespcndents,  privately  printed  1892,  pp.  26-29 ;  reprinted 
in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

The  true  basis  of  sound  economic  relations  between  them  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  Domestic  Service  (§§  8-10):  unselfish  treatment  gives 
the  employer  the  best  return. 

See  Ruskin's  letters  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Servants,  Appendix  v.  (below, 
pp.  518  seq.)j  and  the  other  passages  collected  in  a  note  on  p.  28. 

The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  commander  and 
his  men  (§  11). 

Applying  similar  considerations  to  the  relations  of  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  Ruskin  lays  down  that  the  objects  to  be  attained  are 
(1)  regular  wages,  and  (2)  fixity  of  employment  (§  12). 

He  proceeds  (1)  to  give  instances  of  other  employment  in  which 
wages  are  regular  (^  13,  14). 

Under  the  second  head— (2)  fixity  of  employment — ^he  dwells  on  the 
importance  of  steady  conditions,  and  on  the  way  in  which  speculation 
interferes  with  them  (§§  15,  16^);  and  tlien  passes  to  appeal  to  the 
honour  and  public  spirit  of  the  manufacturers.  Why  is  the  soldier 
held  in  superior  honour  to  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant?  Be- 
cause the  latter  is  seen  to  act  in  the  main  selfishly  (§§  17-19).  The 
need  is  for  soldiers,  or  captains,  of  Industry,  whose  code  of  honour 

>  On  the  evils  of  speculation,  compare  Ti$ne  and  Tide,  Letter  zv,  (p.  d89)« 
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would  be  (a)  to  keep  thdr  engagements,  (b)  to  provide  pure  goods,  (c) 
to  care  for  their  men  (§§  80-95).  Hence  this  first  essay  is  entitled  The 
Roots  of  Hommr. 

To  the  subject  of  adulteration  Ruskin  often  returned;  see  the  passages 
oollected  below,  p,  383  n. 

In  the  Second  Essay  Ruskin  continues  his  attack  on  the  narrow 
basis  of  the  soi'^&somt  Science  of  Political  Economy.  The  science  is 
wrong,  he  has  already  shown,  in  isolating  the  individual  man  from 
the  social  affections;  it  is  also  wrong,  he  now  goes  on  to  show,  in 
isolating  the  individual  from  society.  He  insists  on  a  distinction 
between  Political  Economy  (the  economy  of  a  State)  and  Merca/niile 
Economy  (§§  S6-S9).  The  <' riches'"  with  which  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned mean  the  establishment  of  the  maximum  inequality  in  fitvour 
of  particular  persons  ^  80). 

Such  inequalities  of  wealth  are  good  or  bad  for  the  general  com- 
munity according  to  (a)  the  methods  by  which  they  are  acquired,  and 
(6)  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  (§§  81,  82). 

Hiis  distinction  is  illustrated  from  various  cases  (of  shipwrecked 
sailors,  etc.),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  *^  the  establishment  of  the  mer- 
cantile wealth  which  consists  in  a  claim  upon  labour,  signifies  a 
political  diminution  of  the  real  wealth  which  consists  in  substantial 
possessions'"  (§§  88-86). 

Hence  it  is  futile  in  any  scheme  of  Political  Economy  to  isolate 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  from  considerations  of  justice,  and  wealth 
itself  from  *Hhe  moral  signs  attached  to  it.""  These  signs  are,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  material  attributes  of  riches.  Hence 
the  essay  is  entitled  T%e  Veins  of  Wealth;  the  wealth  of  a  State  con- 
sisting in  healthy  souls  and  bodies  (^  87-41). 

The  Tliird  Essay  begins  with  a  passage  on  Scriptural  exhortations 
to  justice  in  commercial  dealings  (§§  4S-45),  and  assumes  that  the 
sdenoe  of  Political  Economy  means  ^^the  Science  of  getting  rich  by 
just  means'"  (§  46). 

What,  then,  is  the  law  of  justice  respecting  payment  for  labour? 
Ruskin  defines  it  as  the  payment  of  labour  for  labour  in  equal  measure 
^  47,  48) — ^modified  by  the  fact  that  ^^the  order  for  labour,  given 
in  payment,  is  general,  while  tiie  labour  received  is  special"  (§  49). 
The  general  order  may  in  justice  be  less  in  amount,  but  ^^the  equity 
of  payment  is  wholly  independent  of  any  reference  to  the  number  of 
men  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work"  (§  48). 

Injustice  comes  in  with  the  so*called  ^Maw  of  demand  and  supply." 
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When  two  men  compete  for  work  from  one  employer,  the  tendency  oi  ^ 
that  law  is  to  underpay  the  workmen;  when  two  employers  compete  ! 
for  one  workman,  its  tendency  is  to  overpay  the  workman  (§  60). 

The  payment  in  all  cases  of  *^just^  wages  would  tend  to  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  property  and  diminish  the  power  of  wealth  in 
single  hands  (§§  51-5S)— a  statement  which  leads  Ruskin  to  explain  that 
he  is  not  a  socialist  (§  54);  his  object  is  to  declare  that  as  the  poor 
have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the  rich,  so  neither  have  the  rich 
any  right  to  that  of  the  poor  (§§  54-56).  It  is  the  rule  of  justice  he 
wishes  to  enforce;  hence  the  title  of  the  essay,  Qui  JvdicaHs  Terram. 

The  Fourth  E8$ay  takes  up  the  question.  What  is  value?  (for  the 
exchanges  of  labour  were  to  be  of  equal  value,  §  74).  Ruskin 
notices  first  a  lade  of  consistency  in  the  definitions  given  by  Mill  and 
Ricardo  (§§  66-60):  the  examination  of  a  passage  in  Kfill  leading 
him  to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  any  economic  analysis 
which  measures  utility  only  by  ^^  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve 
a  purpose,^  and  does  not  go  on  to  inquire  what  kind  of  desire  and 
what  kind  of  purpose  (§  68). 

Value,  according  to  Ruskin^s  definition,  is  ^  that  which  avails 
towards  life^;  it  is  intrinsic  and  fixed  (§  61). 

Wealth  is  ^^the  possession  of  useful  articles  which  we  can  use^ 
(§  62);  or  <<the  possession  of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant  "^  ^  63). 
Many  things  popularly  accounted  "  wealth,^  and  many  persons  ac- 
counted wealthy,  are  in  fact  only  forms  of  ^^illth""^  ^  64).  In  a 
community  regulated  only  by  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  ^*  the 
..persons  who  remain  poor  are  the  entirely  foolish,  the  entirely  wise, 
the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  humble,  the  thoughtful,  the  dull,  the  imagi- 
native, the  tensitive,  the  ifell-informed,  the  improvident,  the  irregu- 
larly and  impulsively  wicked,  the  clumsy  knave,  the  open  thief,  and 
the  entirely  merciful,  just,  and  go41y  person  ^  (§  65). 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  Price  (or,  exchange  valued  Ruskin 
says  that  there  can  be  no  profit  in  exchange,  but  only  acquisition  (§  66) ; 
and  thence  he  derives  the  principles  of  just  exchange  (§§  67,  68).  Price 
is  ^Hhe  quantity  of  labour  given  by  tiie  person  desiring  a  thing,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  it^  (§  69).  Since  price  is  thus  measured 
in  terms  of  labour,  *^ cheapness  of  labour^  means  ^^deamess  of  the 
object  wrought  for''  (§§  70,  71). 

Labour  may  be  either  positive  (that  which  produces  life)  or 
negative    (that  which    produces  death).    The    prosperity  of  a  nation 

^  Com]wre  Fmr9  ChufSffera,  Lettors  46  and  70. 
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depends  on  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  expends  in  obtaining  and 
emplojring  means  of  life;  wise  consumption  is  the  crown  of  production 
(S78). 

On  this  iMsntiil  point  in  Ruskin's  doctrine  compare  Crown  <^  Wild  OHw, 
S77. 

So,  in  the  case  of  Capital,  the  question  for  the  economist  is,  What 
sabstanoe  good  for  life  will  it  furnish?  The  final  object  of  Political 
Economy  being  to  get  good  method,  and  great  quantity,  of  con- 
sumption (§§7S-76). 

MiITs  assertion  that  ^a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for 
labour**  is  thus  shown  by  Ruskin  to  be  a  ^ colossal^  error  (§  76)« 

As  consumption  is  the  end  and  aim  of  production,  so  life  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  consumption:  ^Hhere  is  no  wealth  but  life^  (§  77). 

This  is  the  pith  of  the  book.  The  remaining  sections  glance 
slightly  at  the  over-population  question  (§  78);  at  the  necessity  for 
educating  the  poor  and  instilling  into  all  classes  habits  of  mntpntrntnt 
with  simple  joys  (§§  79-8S).  The  advancement  towards  this  true 
felicity  must  be  by  individual,  not  public  effort  (§  88),  and  so  Ruskin 
concludes  with  a  personal  appeal  (§|  84,  86)  to  his  r^ers  to  forward 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  ^^  when  Christ^s  gift  of  bread,  and  bequest 
of  peace,  shall  be  ^  Unto  ihia  laH  as  unto  thee.^^ 

With  regard  to  public  effort  Ruskin  stated  in  his  Preface  ^^  the  worst 
of  the  political  creed  ^  to  which  he  wished  his  principles  to  lead.  The 
reforms  advocated  were: — 

1-  National  Schools  for  the  young  to  be  established  at  Government 
coat  and  under  Government  discipline  over  the  whole  country. 

%  Every  child  to  be  taught,  further,  some  trade  or  calling. 

8.  In  connexion  with  these  technical  classes.  Government  workshops 
to  be  established,  at  which,  without  any  attempt  at  establishing  a 
m<NX>poly,  ^good  and  exemplary  work  should  be  done,  and  pure  and 
true  substance  sold.*" 

4,  Any  person  out  of  employment  to  be  set  forthwith  to  work  at 
the  nearest  Grovemment  workshop. 

6.  Such  work  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  in  each  employment. 

6.  Those  who  would  work  if  they  could,  to  be  taught.  Those  who 
could  work  if  they  would,  to  be  set  to  penal  work. 

7.  For  the  old  and  destitute  comfort  and  home  to  be  provided. 
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"MUNEEA    PdLVEEIs'' 

The  volume,  whoee  contents  we  have  thus  briefly  summarised,  was 
an  introduction  to  Ruskin'^s  economic  teaching.  It  was  mainly  de- 
structive, its  primary  object  being  to  challenge  the  ajccepted  science,  and 
was  only  incidentally  constructive ;  that  is  to  say,  Ruskin  only  indicated 
in  passing  and  by  inference  the  terms  of  an  alternative  system.  Carlyle, 
as  we  have  seen,  encouraged  him  to  go  on ;  and  Froude,  ^^  thinking  that 
there  was  something  in  it,^  invited  him  to  pursue  the  subject  in  Fraser*s 
Magazine.  In  this  second  collection  of  essays  Ruskin  gives  a  series  of 
definitions  and  a  list  of  headings  which  were  to  have  served  as  *^a 
PrefjGu^^  to  a  more  elaborate  treatise  (Prefigure,  §  20).  His  object  was 
now  constructive,  and  only  incidentally  destructive.  In  broad  outline 
he  defined  in  Munera  Pulveris  the  terms  on  which,  as  he  conceived,  a 
system  of  Political  Economy  should  be  based,  and  stated  the  questions 
with  which  such  a  system  ought  to  deal. 

Political  Economy,  he  begins  by  stating,  is  a  system  of  conduct 
founded  on  the  sciences  and  impossible  except  under  certain  conditions 
of  moral  culture.  It  regidates  the  acts  and  habits  of  a  Society  or 
State,  with  reference  to  its  means  of  maintenance  (§  1) — viz.  (1)  the 
support  of  its  population  in  healthy  and  happy  life ;  and  (2)  the  increase 
of  its  numbers  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  happiness  (§  8).  The 
material  things  which  it  is  the  object  of  political  economy  to  produce 
and  use  are  those  which  sustain  and  nourish  the  body  or  the  soul, 
and  no  others  (§  8). 

The  inquiry  into  such  things  divides  itself  under  three  heads,  ac- 
cording as  it  studies  the  phenomena  of — I.  Wealth;  II.  Money;  or 
m.  Riches.  Wealth  is  ^^ things  in  themselves  valuable^;  Money, 
^'documentary  claims  to  such  things^;  Riches,  ^*the  relation  of  one 
person's  possessions  to  another^s^  (§  11). 

Wealth  consists  of  '*  things  in  themselves  valuable.'*^  Value  signifies 
the  life-giving  power  of  a  thing,  which  involves  (a)  a  thing  essentially 
useful,  and  (6)  a  capacity  to  use  it  (§§  13,  14). 

Here  compare  Unto  thU  Ltuty  §§  62,  63 ;  Munera  Puh&rU,  Appendix  iii. 

Value  in  this  sense  must  be  closely  distinguished  from  CoHf  which 
means  ^Hhe  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produc^  a  thing  ^;  and 
PricCf  which  means  ^Hhe  quantity  of  labour  which  the  possessor  of  a 
thing  will  take  in  exchange  for  it"^  ({  12). 
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Valuable  things  are:  (1)  Land,  considered  (a)  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  mechanical  power;  and  (b)  as  providing  objects  of 
sight  and  thought. 

The  development  of  this  ehapter  in  Rnskin'i  intended  treatise  would  have 
been  of  psrticiilar  interest  If  one  were  constructing  such  a  treatise  oat  of 
hie  actnallj  written  paessges,  one  would  refer  under  (a)  to  Time  and  Tide, 
{  151^  where  he  lays  down  the  conditions  of  land-tenure  with  rep^rd  to 
making  the  most  of  it,  and  to  many  similar  passages  in  Fore  (Uavigera; 
while  under  (b),  one  would  go  to  almost  all  his  hooks  for  passsges  on  the 
importance  of  national  soenery  as  an  element  of  national  wealth ;  see  in  the 
General  Index  the  headings  '^  Landscape "  and  ^'  Scenery."  Compare  p^  645^ 
below;  and  see  also  Fore  Cfiavigera,  Letter  95;  and  consider  the  question 
which  in  one  form  or  another  Ruskin  so  often  puts :  '^  If  the  whole  of  England 
were  tamed  into  a  mine^  would  it  be  richer  or  poorer?"  See,  for  instance, 
SemnM  and  lAHee,  §  83 ;  Or&wn  ^  Wild  OHve,  §  123  n. ;  Qicssn  ^  the  Air, 
§  92 ;  and  Fore  CUnigera,  Letter  12. 

(2)  Hoases,  Furniture,  and  Instruments;  (3)  Food,  Medicines,  Luxuries, 
Clothing;  (4)  Books;  and  (5)  Works  of  Art 

Here,  again,  the  discussion  of  these  elements  of  national  wealth  is  widely 
scattered  throogh  Ruskin's  books.  For  typical  passages,  see  Oeetue  ^  Aglaia, 
§  96,  and  '' Kings'  Treasuries"  in  Seeame  and  LUiee,      . 

The  definition  of  wealth  thus  given  (ue.y  that  it  is  in  *'an  intrinsic 
▼alue  developed  by  a  vital  power ^)  opposes  three  current  views:— ^ 

(1)  That  a  thing  becomes  wealth  by  becoming  an  object  of  desire. 
True  wealth,  however,  is  ^^the  constant  object  of  a  Intimate  desire, 
not  the  accidental  object  of  a  morbid  one  ^  (§|  9StS4i). 

On  this  point  compare  (iueen  iif  the  Air,  §  12l(. 

(2)  A  second  popular  view  of  wealth  is  that  the  worth  of  things 
depends  on  the  demand  for  them,  instead  of  on  the  use  of  them.  But 
all  exchangeableness  of  commodity  depends  on  the  sum  of  capacity  for 
its  use;  things  which  we  cannot  use  may  be  a  form  of  money,  but  they 
are  not  wealth  (§§  81,  86,  86). 

The  idea  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market  is 
caUed  by  Ruskin  in  F^e  Oavigera  ''the  Judasian  fallacy"  (Letter  82).  Com- 
pare also  Letter  70. 

(8)  The  third  popular  view  of  wealth,  contradicted  by  Ruskin^s 
definition,    confuses    Guardianship    with   Possession.      But   the    things 
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which  a  man  pooaoiacs  but  cannot  um,  he  does  not  in  the  full  aense 
possess  at  all;  he  is  merely  a  curator  (§§  87,  98). 

From  the  definition  of  wealth,  given  in  opposition  to  these  three 
news,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  wealth  held  by  a  nation  depends 
strictly  on  its  intrinsic  quality,  and  varies  with  the  number  and 
character  of  its  holders  (§§  89-46).  Hence  the  questions  to  be  asked 
are:  (A)  What  is  the  National  Store?    (B)  Who  hold  it? 

(A)  The  first  question  resolves  itself  into  three,  thus: — 

(a)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  national  store?  Everything  depends 
on  whether  the  accumulation  is  of  things  that  conduce  to  life,  or  to 
death  (§§  47,  48).  There  is  also  waste  of  toil  in  the  production  of 
unnecessary  luxuries  (§  49);  and  this  is  not  easily  calculable,  for  it  is 
not  true  that  *^  labour  is  limited  by  capital  ^ :  the  amount  of  labour 
obtainable  depends  on  the  amount  of  heart  and  head  put  into  it 
(§§50^). 

(b)  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  store  in  relation  to  the  popula- 
tion? Of  two  nations  who  have  equal  store,  the  more  numerous  is 
the  richer,  if  the  type  of  the  inhabitant  be  as  high ;  but  the  question 
remains  what  degree  or  extent  of  poverty  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
degree  or  extent  of  wealth  (§§  54-^7). 

Rutkin  says  (1872)  that  of  theie  large  plans  of  inquiry  he  had  aceomplished 
nothing  ($  57  n.«  p.  181).  But  in  various  places  he  glanoes  at  such  questions. 
See,  for  instance,  on  the  relationf  between  rich  and  poor,  the  psper  on  ''The 
Basis  of  Social  Policy"  ia  A  Jojf  Jbr  Evir  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  161-169);  and 
therein  especially  §§  I7a-181.  Also  iS^wfiie  and  IAUm,  note  to  §  SO.  And,  on 
the  question  of  numbers.  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §§  120,  121  {"  utmost  multitude 
of 'good  men  on  every  given  space  of  ground"). 

(c)  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  store  in  relation  to  the  currency  P 
Money,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  defined  as  the  documentuy 
expression  of  a  l^al  claim.  It  is  not  merely  *^a  means  of  exchange,^ 
but  a  token  of  right.  It  is  not  wealth,  but  a  documentary  claim  to 
wealth;  all  the  money  in  the  world  might  be  destroyed,  and  the 
world  be  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  it  was  before.  If  the  wealth 
increases,  but  not  the  money,  the  worth  of  the  money  increases; 
if  the  money  increases,  but  not  the  wealth,  the  worth  of  the  money 
diminishes  (^  21-S4).  The  worth  of  a  piece  of  money,  which  claims  a 
given  quantity  of  the  national  store,  depends  on  cost  and  price.  Cost 
is  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  a  thing.  (Labour  is 
**  that  quantity  of  our  work  which  we  die  in  ^.)  Cost  is  thus  an  ascer- 
tainable physical  quantity;  but  price  involves  the  human  will,  and  is 
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dependent  on  the  cost  of  a  thing,  its  attainable  quantity  at  that 
cost,  the  number  and  power  of  the  persons  who  want  it,  and  the 
estimate  they  have  formed  of  its  desirableness  (§  6S).  ^ Cheapness^  is 
either  a  form  of  the  rage  for  badness  in  commodities  or  ^*a  measure  of 
the  extent  of  distress''  (§  6C  n.). 

On  this  subjeety  €om|iare  Two  FiUht,  §  186;   Fitn  0iam§9ra,  Letters  61 
sad  (SB;mnd  An  of  Bngkmd,  §  125. 

Raskin  works  out  the  action  of  these  fiactors  (§|  68,  64),  and  goes 
on  to  pmnt  out  that  **the  real  worth  of  the  currency  is  founded  on 
the  entire  sum  of  the  reUtire  estimates  formed  by  the  population  of 
its  poseessions  (§  66);  and  to  distinguish  between  the  truih  and  the 
Mircngfh  of  a  currency.  It  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  estimate  in  which  a  nation  holds  the  house,  horse,  or  picture 
which  is  daimed;  it  is  true  or  Cedse  according  to  ilie  security  of  the 
daim  which  it  gives,  and  the  first  necessity  of  all  economical  govern- 
ment is  to  make  the  security  absolute  (§  67). 

(B)  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  store,  and  who  the  claimants? 

In  discussing  this  question,  Ruskin  begins  with  a  dear  statement 
of  his  theory  of  Currency.  ^*The  currency  of  any  nation  consists  of 
every  dcxmment  acknowledging  debt  which  is  transferable  in  the  country  ^ 
(§  69).  ^^  National  currency,  in  its  perfect  condition,  is  a  form  of 
acknowledgment  of  debt,  so  regulated  and  divided,  that  any  person 
presenting  a  commodity  of  tried  worth  in  the  public  market,  shall,  if 
he  please,  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  document  giving  him  claim  to 
the  return  of  its  equivalent,  (a)  in  any  place  (§  71X  (&)  at  any  time 
(§  7S),  and  (c)  in  any  kind''  (§  78). 

This  idea  is  worked  oat  in  For9  daoigera,  Letter  6a 

Hie  fulfilment  of  these  purposes  requires  that  the  basis  of  currency 
should  be  indestructible  and  easily  tested ;  and  these  qualities  are  united 
in  gold,  with  however  some  disadvantages  (§§  25,  74,  75);  as  the  sole 
basb  of  currency,  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  instability  (§  76). 
llierefore  the  currency  should  be  based  on  several  substances  of  truer 
intrinsic  value  (§  77). 

Passing  to  discuss  the  total  currency,  this  represents  the  quantity 
of  debt  in  a  country,  and  the  store,  the  quantity  of  its  possession. 
Most  property-holders  are  both  currency-holders  and  store-holders.  The 
store-holder  is  the  more  useful  member  of  sodety;  for  the  currency- 
bolder  is  as  a  rule  the  idle  accumulator,  and  what  is  vainly  accumulated 
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is  as  a  rule  Tainly  spent  (§  81-86).    These  last  sections  are  followed 
by  illustrations  from  literature  and  mythology  (§§  87-94). 

On  the  subject  of  mone^  and  currencj  generally^  the  reader  should  compare 
the  Dialogue  on  ''Gold"  and  the  letters  in  Appendix  ii.  (below,  pp.  488-498); 
and  al^  Queen  of  the  Air,  §§  122,  123.  For  mone^  as  a  token  of  right,  see 
Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  44;  for  Ruskin's  proposals  to  base  currency  on  food  in- 
stead of  gold,  see  below,  pp.  200,  488-489 ;  Fore  Clamgera,  Letter  58 ;  and 
Seeame  and  LUiee,  note  to  §  80. 

The  next  chapter  discusses  Commerce.  As  currency  conreya  right 
of  choice  out  of  many  things  in  exchange  for  one,  so  ^^Commeroe  u 
the  agency  by  which  the  power  of  choice  is  obtained.*"  It  is  a  neoeflsary 
process  (§  96);  but  the  right  condition  of  it  is  that  the  merchant 
should  receive  pay  (ue.j  wages  for  labour  or  skill)  bat  not  profit  (t.^., 
gain  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  market).  The  greater  part  of  such 
gain  is  unjust,  as  also  is  usury  (ix.,  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest) 
(§  98)*  The  ^^nhumanity  of  mercenary  commerce^  is  then  illoiytrated 
from  Shakespeare  (§  100),  and  the  law  of  grace  in  such  dealings  Itom 
other  authors  (§§  101-108).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  for  what  one  member  gains  by  fraud  or 
undue  advantage,  another  loses  (§  104). 

Ruskin  then  passes  (ch.  v.)  to  examine  fbinciplbs  of  govkhkhknt 
(or,  economically  considered,  the  machinery  and  scope  by  which  the 
State  contributes  to  the  accumulation,  distribution,  or  use,  of  wealth). 
The  Government  of  a  State  consists  in  (1)  customs,  (9)  laws,  (S) 
councils. 

(1)  Customs.  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  sensitive  and  highly 
trained  race  are  always  vital  (§  107,  and  therefore  conduce  to  its 
wealth).  Hence  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  educate  its  people 
so  that  such  customs  may  be  induced  (§§  106,  108). 

It  were  tnperfluoui  to  give  full  references  here  to  passages  where  Ruskin 
insists  on  edaoation  as  a  matter  of  State  concern  (see,  e.g.,  Vnlo  tkie  Leet, 
PrefMS,  §  6),  and  on  education  as  an  ethical  process  (see  Vol.  VIL  p.  429  n. ; 
Vol.  XI.  p.  204  n.):  these  are  constant  themes  in  his  writings.  Compare  also 
Time  and  Tide,  §§  13,  29. 

l*he  highest  sensibility  is  inconsistent  with  foul  or  medianical  em- 
ployment (§§  108,  109:  see  below,  in  the  analysis  of  Time  and  TidCf 
p.  xcix.,  for  Ruskin^s  treatment  of  this  question). 

(2)  Laws.    These  are  of  three  kinds: — 

(a)  Archie  Law,  dealing  with  acts;  that  of  appointment  and  pre- 
cept, defining  what  is  and   is  not  to  be  done  (§  111).     Ruskin  here 
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draws  two  distinctioiiB  —  fint,  not  everything  which  is  enjoined  need 
be  enforced  by  penalty ;  and  secondly,  educational  laws  should  be  strict, 
in  order  that  criminal  ones  may  be  gentle  (§  IIS). 

This  IB  an  idea  which  is  constantly  developed  in  Rusldn's  books.  See,  in 
this  Yolame,  Appendix  wm.,  pp.  641-645 ;  and  on  principles  of  ponishment,  see 
Leeturei  en  Art,  §§  89,  90. 

(b)  Meristic  Law,  dealing  with  possessions;  that  of  balance  and 
distribution,  which  defines  what  is  and  is  not  to  be  posseMed.  Here 
Raskin's  treatment  is  very  brief.  He  advocates  laws  ^'enforcing  the 
doe  conditions  of  possession^;  notices  incidentally  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  national  museums;  and  hints  at  laws  limiting  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  (§  112). 

The  place  of  Museums  in  a  system  of  Social  Economy  was  a  principal 
•nbject  in  Raskin's  leetare  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1897  (see  Vol.  XIX.). 

(c)  Critic  Law,  dealing  with  injuries;  that  of  discernment  and 
award,  which  defines  whaf  is  and  is  not  to  be  suffered.  Here,  again, 
the  treatment  is  very  brief.  Ruskin  glances  at  the  large  cost  of  law, 
and  the  sums  grudgingly  spent  on  research  (§  116).  He  then  distin- 
guishes between  injuries  of  which  a  man  is  conscious,  and  those  of 
vhich  he  is  unconseioQs;  a  man  is  injured  alike  (a)  if  he  is  hindered 
from  doing  what  he  should,  and  (6)  if  he  is  not  hindered  from  doing 
That  he  should  not  (§§  117,  118).  Hence  the  worth  and  worthless- 
ness  of  every  man  should  be  ascertained  (§  119);  and  reward  and 
punishment  become  help  and  hindrance  (§  120). 

With  these  passages  on  '^Critic  Law,"  Letter  xii.  in  2Vme  and  Tide  should 
be  compared,  ''the  necessity  of  imperative  law  to  the  proaperi^  of  states." 
Compare  also  A  Joy  fi^r  Ever,  §  15.  Here  Ruskin  is  in  line  with^  and 
aatieipated,  the  thought  of  the  political  thinkers  who  developed  the  idea  of 
''positive  freedom"  and  advocated  its  emhodiment  in  legislation.  "Freedom 
of  contract^  freedom  in  all  the  forms  of  doing  what  one  will  with  one's  own, 
is  valuable  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  is  what  I  caU  freedom  in  the 
poritive  sense ;  in  other  words,  the  liberation  of  the  powers  of  all  men  equally 
for  the  contribution  to  a  common  good"  {Liberal  LegMaUen  and  Freedmn  ef 
CnUraei:  a  lecture  by  Professor  T.  H.  Groen^  Oxford,  1881). 

(S)  Government  by  Council.  This  is  (a)  visible,  and  (6)  invisible — 
the  latter  being  that  exercised  by  all  energetic  and  intelligent  men,  in 
Rgulating  the  ways  and  forming  the  character  of  the  people,  and  this 
is  the  more  important  kind  of  government  (§  122). 

On  this  point,  see  below,  in  the  analysis  of  Time  and  Tide,  p.  cii. 
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Visible  GoTemments  aie  either  (a)  monarchies,  (b)  oligarchies,  or 
(c)  democracies.  Forms  of  government  are,  however,  only  good  or  bsd 
so  far  as  they  attain,  or  miss,  the  government  of  the  unwise  and  un- 
kind by  the  wise  and  kind  (§§  1S3-186). 

Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  168,  and  Fore  Clavigeray  Letters  1  and  14. 

All  modern  governments  are  costly  (and  this  is  why,  as  Ruskin 
probably  had  in  his  mind,  there  is  a  cry  for  limiting  the  sphere  of 
government).  But  this  is  only  because  we  set  governments  to  unpro- 
ductive, instead  of  productive,  work;  governments  should  manage  the 
railways,  thus  (and  otherwise)  earning  income  for  its  subjects  (^  128, 
1*9). 

Here,  again,  see  below,  in  the  analysis  of  Time  and  Tide,  p.  cii. 

Ruskin  next  glances  at  the  kind  of  suf&age  which  would  produce  a 
true  government  capable  of  true  work.  Votes  should  be  proportioned 
to  intelligence  and  experience  (§  129). 

Compare  the  earlier  letters  intended  for  the  Timee^  in  Vol  XIL  p|i.  (KK)- 
603. 

Slavery  is  then  touched  upon.  A  condition  of  slavery  is  inherent 
in  human  nature;  some  men  are  made  for  it  (§§  lSS-185),  and  com- 
pulsion is  not  in  itself  an  evil  (§  180).  The  purchase  by  money  of  the 
right  of  compulsion  is  an  evil ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to  negro 
slavery  (§  181) — ^nor  is  the  yet  worse  form,  namely,  the  purchase  of 
body  and  soul  (§  182). 

For  references  to  illustrative  passages  in  this  connexion,  see  the  footnote 
on  p.  2M»  below. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Ruskin  takes  up  the  third  branch  of  the 
subject  as  mapped  out  at  the  beginning,  namely,  Riches — ^that  is,  ^  the 
magnitude  of  the  possessions  of  one  person  or  society  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  persons  or  societies.'"  Such  inequalities  between 
the  shares  of  difierent  persons  are  just  and  necessary,  depending  on 
the  various  industry,  capacity,  good  fortune,  and  desires  of  men  (§  26). 
But  economists  have  to  inquire  into :  (1)  the  advisable  modes  of  col- 
lection; (a)  how  £ar  distribution  enters  into  the  matter:  *Hhe  first  of 
all  inquiries  respecting  the  wealth  of  any  nation  is  not,  how  much  it 
has,  but  whether  it  is  in  the  possession  of  persons  who  can  use  it^ 
(§  27);  and  (6)  how  far  the  poverty  takes  away  from  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wealth  (§  28).     Secondly,  economists  have  to  inquire  into 
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(!l)  the  adrisable  methods  of  adminiBtration — under  the  headings  of 
(a)  adection,  (ft)  direction,  and  (c)  provision  (§  99). 

Taking  up  in  chapter  vi.  the  inquiries  thus  outlined,  Kuskin  illus- 
tntes  from  simple  instances  the  ways  in  which  the  inequalities  men- 
tioned may  arise  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  carried. 
Entirely  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  the  provident  creates  maximum 
inequality  in  his  own  favour;  entirely  unselfish,  minimum  inequality: 
he  enriches  his  neighbours  instead,  and  has  acted  as  their  true  Lord 
and  King  (§  148).  Every  rich  man  is  a  Master;  it  is  by  his  choice 
of  tiie  work  to  which  he  puts  the  poor  that  his  worthiness  or  un- 
wGrthiness  is  proved  (§  14S). 

Hie  key  to  the  whole  subject  lies  in  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
diflerence  between  selfish  and  unselfish  expenditure  (§  147).  Three 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  employing  a^man  (§  152): — 

(i)  You  must  employ  him  to  produce  useful  things,  and  more  Qspeci- 
ally  food,  houses,  clothes,  and  fuel  (§  156).  The  way  to  produce  more 
food  is  to  bring  in  fresh  ground  (§  156). 

With  this  labject  of  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  ete.,  Rnskin  dealt  in 
his  "Notes  on  Employment"  (see  below,  Appendix  viii.,  p.  646)  and  Letters 
on  Inondationo  (Appendix  is.,  pp.  647-662). 

Hie  way  to  produce  house-room  is  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  before  you  try  your  hand  at  stately  architecture  (§  157). 

This  was  a  topic  in  Social  Seonomy  which  Raskin  constantly  enfbteed  hy 
precept  and  illnstrated  by  praotioe.  See  on  the  latter  point  Time  amd  Ttde, 
§  148 ;  and  for  other  passages,  Sname  and  LUw^  §  136 ;  and  Leeiufw  on  AH, 
§122^ 

The  way  to  get  more  clothes  is  to  think  more  of  better  distribution  at 
home  than  of  underselling  abroad  (§  158). 

Compare  Time  mid  Tide,  §  110,  and  Sesame  and  lAKee,  §§  130,  137. 

The  way  to  get  more  fuel  is  to  make  coal«-mines  safer,  and  to  promote 
afforestation  (§  159). 

Compare  Fers  datfigera,  Letter  00. 

(ii)  You  must  set  him  to  make  that  which  will  cause  him  to  lead 
the  healthiest  life. 

Here,  again,  a  chapter  in  Rusldn's  intended  treatise  on  Political  Eeonomjr 
might  be  compiled  from  his  other  books;  see  especially  ch.  vi.  in  yoL  ii.  of 
The  aumee  of  Fern'oe. 
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(iii)  Of  the  things  produced,  it  is  a  question  of  wisdom  and  con- 
science how  much  you  take,  and  how  much  you  leave  to  others.  Hie 
natural  law  is  to  provide  for  old  age,  but  otherwise  to  die  poor 
(§§  162,  163). 

See^  nnder  this  head,  p.  ci.j  helow,  in  the  analyw  of  Time  and  Tide. 

**  Such  methods  will  not  pay.''  No,  not  at  first  in  currency,  but  in 
life  and  in  light  (§  160);  in  *^the  sincere  substance  of  good,*"  though 
not  in  *^  gifts  of  the  dusf — hence  the  title  of  the  book  (on  which  see 
above,  pp.  Ixv.-lxvii.). 

llie  book,  whose  contents  have  thus  been  summarised,  gives,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  the  headings  under  which  Ruskin  would  have  arranged  a 
systematic  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  had  he  ever  written  one. 
It  states,  as  its  principal  object,  the  outline  of  his  own  system,  and 
only  incidentally  attacks  the  current  doctrine.  In  the  Pre&ce  which 
he  added  in  1872  he  summarises  some  of  his  points  of  attack : — 

1.  He  emphasises  the  importcuice  of  considering  at  every  stage  in- 
trinsic value  (§§  1-8),  and,  as  correlative  to  this,  intrinsic  contrary  of 
value,  ^Hbe  negative  power  having  been  left  by  former  writers  en- 
tirely out  of  account,  and  the  positive  power  left  entirely  undefined''' 

<§^>-    .. 

2.  Political  Economists,  he  says,  basing  their  science  upon  popular 
demand,  connect  demand  and  supply  ^^  by  heavenly  balance.**"  This,  as 
a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  prices  are  regulated,  is  partly  true  ; 
as  a  statraaent  of  a  process  with  which  it  is  unwise  to  interfere,  it 

is  untrue  (§§9-11). 

I,  '  * 

On  this  subject  see  the  Letters  on  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  in  Ap- 
pendix iii.  (pp.  40§  eeq.);  and  compare  Cfeehu  qf  AgkAa,  §  103  (Vol.  XIX.  )^ 
Sewme  and  LUiee  (VoL  XVIU.  p.  35). 

8.  The  'Maw^  of  Political  Economists  that  wages  are  determined 
by  competition  is  neither  true  in  &ct,  nor  expedient  in  policy  (§  12). 

These  three  matters  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  analysis, 
both  of  UfUo  this  Lcui  and  of  Munera  Pulveris.  And  to  them  should 
be  added  the  further  points  of  attack  already  indicated  in  Unio  iJUs 
Latt  (see  above,  pp.  Ixxxiii.,  lxxxv.)«  But,  continues  Kuskin,  the  current 
handbooks  of  Political  Economy  ai*e  defective,  in  that,  even  witiiin  the 
limits  of  their  scope,  they  fail  to  state  clear  principles.    Thus : — 

4.  Expenditure  on  Luxury.  There  is  no  explicit  teaching  on  this 
point  (§  16).     MilPs  treatment  of  it  is  inconclusive  (Unto  this  LoH^ 
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I  57);   end,  as  RoBkin  elsewhere  says,  it  was  sometimes  alleged  that 
luxury  was  good  for  trade.^ 

5.  in  this  connexion  we  may  here  notice  Ruskin^s  criticism  of  Mills's 
tl^eorem  that  ^  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour  ^ 
{Unio  iMs  LaH,  §  76,  and  Fors  ClavigerOy  Letter  S) — a  theorem  which 

II  used  to  support  the  expediency  of  unlimited  saving,  and  to  reduce 
the  economic  importance  of  consumption. 

6.  Next,  Ruskin  asserts  that  the  handbooks  do  not  grapple  with 
the  question  of  rent,  or  settle  the  just  conditions  of  the  possession  of 
laad  (Munera  Pvlveriij  §  17,  a  criticism  of  Fawcett;  and  Time  and 
Tidcj  %  166,  157,  an  attack  on  Mill ;  with  which  latter,  however,  com- 
pare iiid.^  §  157  fi.). 

This  attack  on  Fawcett  ia  carried  farther  in  For9  Ciavigera,  Letten  11, 
14,78. 

7.  Similarly,  he  asserts  that  they  do  not  tackle  the  question  of 
National  Debt  (Mwiera  Pulverif,  §  18;  again  a  criticism  of  Fawcett). 

On  the  ideas  of  National  Debt   and  National  Store,  aee  Fars  Clatrigera, 
Letten  1,  7,  U,  22,  and  58. 

In  Older  to  give  a  true  summary  of  Ruskin^s  attack  on  the  current 
Political  Economy,  it  is  necessary  to  add  here  two  propositions  of  his, 
of  whidft  one  is  only  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  present  volume,  while 
the  other  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  his  thought.  They  are  generally 
accounted  fallacies,  even  by  those  most  sympathetic  in  other  respects 
to  his  economic  standpoint,  and  the  prominence  which  they  assumed 
in  his  later  writings  probably  did  much  to  prevent  or  delay  political 
eoonomists  from  recognising  the  validity  of  his  other  criticisms. 

8.  Ruskin  alleges  that  there  can  be  ^^no  profit  in  exchange.'*^  At 
first  he  limits  this  statement  to  a  verbal  distinction,  admitting  that 
while  there  is  no  ^ profit,^  there  is  ^* advantage^  (Unio  this  Lcut^ 
§  66);  but  presently  he  describes  the  whole  process  as  ^^ nugatory^ 
(ifrkf.,  §  67),  thus  denying  that  exchange  can  benefit  both  parties  and 
tncreaae  the  amount  of  wealth — a  position  strangely  inconsistent  with 
his  own  fundamental  conception  whereby  wealth  can  be  increased  by 
placing^  the  right  things  in  the  right  hands.  In  his  later  writings  he 
is  still  more  emphatic  in  denying  any  profit  to  processes  of  trade: 
see  Fars   Clavigera,   Letters   45,   82,   where   he   calls   the   view   he   is 

>  See  beiow.  p.  423 ;  and  ^  Joy  for  Ever,  §  48  and  note  5th  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  48> 
123);  and  Two  Path*,  §  189  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  406). 

xvn.  g 
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attacking  <<the  heresy   of  the   tables^— rthe  heresy^  that  13,   of  the 
money-changers. 

9.  Next,  he  attacks  all  interest  as  illsgitimate.  In  this  vdume, 
indeed,  he  attacks  only  the  taking  of  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
(Munera  Puheris^  §  98^);  but  his  later  note,  added  to  that  pasnge, 
points  to  the  view  elaborated  in  Fars  Clavigem  and  elsewhere  that 
the  taking  of  any  interest  at  all  is  extortion,  the  process  of  blending 
capital  being  essentially  improdactive  (FarSy  Letters  1,  14,  18,  etc) 


"Time  and  Tide'* 

Of  Time  and  Tide  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  a  summary  of  all 
the  contents.  The  author  himself  supplied  headings  to  the  Letters, 
and  the  book  was  confessedly  rambling.^  In  part  it  reinforces  various 
points  in  the  earlier  economic  works ;  such  references  have  already  been 
supplied  in  this  Introduction,  or  will  be  found  in  footnotes  'to  the 
text.  In  part  it  throws  out  suggestions  towards  an  Ideal  ComipoD- 
wealth,  founded  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  social  economy 
laid  down  in  Unto  this  Last  and  Munera  Pulveris.  Of  these  sug- 
gestions a  brief  resum^  may  here  be  found  useful. 

Casting  these  suggestions  into  logical  order,  we  may  begin  with 
the  birth  of  the  individual  citizen.  Ruakin  attached  great  in^pertance 
to  ^^good  birth  ^ — distinguishing,  however,  ^race^  from  *^name^  (see 
Modem  PainterSy  vol.  v.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  845  n.).  The  first  requirement 
of  the  Ideal  State  is  that  its  citizens  should  be  well-born;  hence 
Ruskin,  like  his  master,  Plato,  proposed  in  his  republic  to  regulate 
marriage  (§§  1S3-126).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  one 
study  worked  in  with  another  in  Ruskin's  mind,  that  his  first  ideas 
on  this  subject  were  connected  with  an  early  Venetian  custom  (see 
Stones  qf  Vemcey  vol.  iii.,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  188,  S63).  In  his  Ideal 
Commonwealth  he  devised  a  marriage  festival  which  should  vie  in 
picturesqueness  with  that  of  The  Brides  of  Venice. 

The  well-bom  children  of  Ruskin^s  Utopia  were  in  the  second .  place 
to  be  well  taught.    Education  was  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  State; 

1  See  also  ''Home,  and  its  Economies/'  §  20  (p.  66S,  below).  It  may  be  noted 
that  incidentally  Ruskin  criticises,  in  an  earlier  book,  the  kind  of  borrowing  which 
pays  no  interest  (Vol  VIII.  p.  196). 

s  See  §  18  (p.  ^QS) ;  but  there  was,  for  all  that,  a  pattern  in  the  threads  (§  49, 
p.  359  n.). 
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it  was  to  be  compulsoiy  and  free;  and   its   scope   was   to  be  both 
liberal  aod  teehnkal. 

See  Time  and  Tide,  §  70^  and  the  other  passage  there  dted ;  also  Unto  tkU 
Loit,  Prefiuse,  §  6,  and  Munera  PuiverU,  §§  106,  107,  and  indeed  all  Ruskin's 
worki  of  this  period,  patHm, 

Among  the  elements. of  education  was  to  be  decent  and  fine  dress 
(lee  §  6i). 

On  this  snhjeet,  see,  among  many  other  passages,  A  Jay  for  Ewr^'%  54  n. 


Hie  schools  were  also  to  teach  music. and  dancing,  for  to  Rusldn 
(u  again  to  Plato)  to  rejoice .  rightly  was  no  small  part  of  education 
(S  41.  61). 

On  this  snbjeet,  see  OM^tif  if  AgiaiUi,  §§  27  #09.,  and  Ar»  Okmlswa,  Letlars  5, 
73,  82,  and  95. 

That  drawing  was  to  be  universally  taught,  we  have  already  seen 
(Vol  XVI.  p.  xxix.). 

Ruskin^s  schools  were,  however,  not  only  to  educate,  they  were  also  to 
sift.  They  were  to  be  **  trial  schools,*  finding  out  what  each  child  was 
fit  for  and  setting  him  to  it — thus  realising  the  ideal  of  ^^  hi  carriere 
ouverte  au  talents.* 

See  Tkne  and  TUe,  §  6;   Unto  tku  LaH  (below,  ^  2S);  A  Joy  Jbr  Boer, 
S  192;  and  Fore  Ciaviyora,  Utter  86. 

But  how  would  time  and  money  be  found  for  the  cultivation  in 
After  years  of  the  liberal  pursuits  and  artistic  tastes  thus  inculcated  in 
Touth?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  realisation  of  the 
Gnomic  conditions  aimed  at  in  Ruskin^s  system.  There  would  be  an 
Bight  Hour  Day,  or  less  {Munera  PulveriSy  ^  142  n.).  Wages  would  be 
fixed,  not  by  stress  of  competition,  but  by  standards  of  justice;  and 
employers  would  be  in  no  haste  to  get  rich  {Unto  this  Lastj  %  IS  seq., 
««9.). 

Yet,  even  so,  a  difficulty  remains.  Some  employments  are  in  their 
oahire  base  and  servile;  and  how  in  an  ideal  community  would  the 
dirty  work  be  done?  Ruskin^s  answer  to  this  question  occupies  many 
scattered  passages  in  the  present  volume.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
nduoe  the  amount  of  mechanical  toil  by  the  abolition  of  senseless  luxuries 
{Tme  and  Tide,  §§  128,  129;  Munera  PulverU,  §  109;  and  see  Modem 
fmtere^  vol.  v..  Vol.  VII.  p.  427).  Next,  a  certain  amount  of  rough 
loannal  labour  would  be  undertaken  as  a  form  of  healthy  work  and  as 
a  matter  of  public  duty  by  the  upper  classes  (Munera  Pulverisy  §'109). 
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Of  the  remainder,  '*  criminals  should  be  set  to  the  most  dangerous  and 
painful  forms  of  it^  (Urid.).  But  even  in  an  ideal  community  there 
will  always  be  a  servile  element,  upon  which  must  be  imposed  servile 
toil :  to  this  extent  Ruskin  recognises,  like  the  Greeks,  a  slave  basis  of 
civilisation  (see  p.  254  n.). 

Ruskin^s  treatment  of  the  subject  of  machinery  may  here  be  noted, 
as  bearing  on  the  question  of  servile  employment.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Ruskin  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  machinery  altogether. 
It  is  in  a  book  by  him  that  is  to  be  found  what  is  perhaps  the  finest 
panegyric  of  a  machine  that  English  literature  has  produced  (see  Ceshis 
of  AglaiOf  §  SS) ;  and  in  this  volume  he  looks  forward  to  *^  conceivable 
uses  of  machinery  on  a  colossal  scale  in  accomplishing  mighty  and 
useful  works,  hitherto  unthought  of  ^  (Munera  Pxdverti^  §  17)— works 
which  in  some  sort  have,  since  he  wrote,  been  actually  accomplished. 
The  basis  of  his  objection  to  the  wholesale  use  of  machinery  is  that 
he  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  machine-labour  was  in  nearly 
every  case  servile  as  compared  with  hand-labour.  This  view  is  first 
found  in  The  Stones  of  Venice^  vol.  ii. :  ^^  There  might  be  more  freedom 
in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords^  lightest  words  were  worth  men^s 
lives,  and  though  the  blood  of  the  vexed  husbandmen  dropped  in  the 
furrows  of  her  fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multi- 
tudes is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of 
them  is  given  daily  to  be  wasted  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or  racked 
into  the  exactness  of  a  line""  (Vol.  X.  p.  198).  Ruskin  held  further 
that  the  use  of  steam  to  do  what  could  equally  well  be  done  by  agency 
of  wind  and  water  was  a  double  waste — ^a  waste  of  natural  force,  and 
a  waste  of  hitman  life  (see  General  Statement  ,  ,  ,  of  St.  George*s  Guilds 
where  it  is  noticeable  that  Ruskin  exempts  electricity  from  condemna- 
tion; Lectures  on  Arty  §  123;  and  Fors  Clavigera^  Letter  44).  Hence 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  is  one  of  the  factors  to  which 
"^  Ruskin  looked,  in  his  ideal  community,  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
servile  labour. 

What,  let  us  next  inquire,  are  the  honourable  forms  of  employment, 
and  how  are  they  to  be  organised?  First,  says  Ruskin,  come  the 
Landed  Proprietors,  from  which  class  the  Soldiers,  Lawyers,  and  State 
Functionaries  are  also  to  be  drawn  (^  151-153).  To  Ruskin's  views 
on  the  Land  Question  we  shall  have  to  return  when  we  come  to  Fors 
Clavigera.  He  was  opposed  to  Land  Nationalisation  (Letter  89) ;  but 
the  land  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ^Hhose  citizens  who  deserve  to  be 
trusted  with  it  according  to  then:  proved  capacities^  (§  151);  their 
income  was  not  to  be  derived  from  rent  (§  151);  and  they  were  to  be 
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T«qaired  to  keep  /'great  part  in  conditions  of  natural  grace ^  (§  158). 
Here  he  is  dealing  with  ideal  conditions;  in  discussing  practical 
measures  he  insisted  on  Fixity  of  rents,  and  Security  for  tenants' 
improvements  (Fors  Clavigera^  Letter  45;  and  see  what  he  says  in 
this  valume  about  MilPs  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Land  Question;  below, 
p.  444  n.). 

The  second  great  order  would  be  the  Merchants.  Here  Ruskin 
seems  to  make  a  distinction.  The  great  organisers — ^the  Captains  of 
industry — ^would  be  free  to  make  fortunes  (7%ii^  and  Tide^  §  5)— 
subject,  however,  to  the  honourable  discharge  of  their  functions  (on 
which  point  see  Unto  this  Last^  §§  2S  9eq,)\  to  the  elimination  of  great 
profits  which  would  result  from  avoidance  of  speculation,  etc  {Time 
and  Tidey  §  82  9eq.)\  and  to  a  general  law  of  limitation  of  incomes 
(|§  8,  IM).  But  retail  trade  would  be  freed  from  its  element  of  base- 
ness by  making  the  traders  salaried  officers  of  trade  guilds  (§  184). 

Saboirdinate  to  the  merchants,  and  gradually  usurping  the  functions 
of  capitalist  employers,  would  be  the  organised  trade  guilds.  Why, 
asks  Raskin,  should  not  the  workers  themselves  own  the  tools  requisite 
for  production  (capital)?  (see  Appendix  vii.,  p.  589).  Co-operative 
industry  would  induce  enormous  social  changes  {Time  and  Tide^  §  8). 
Trade  Guilds  should  be  established  to  fix  a  standard  of  quality  in 
production  (§  78),  to  sell  warranted  goods  (§  79),  and  to  publish 
accounts  of  the  trading  (§  80).  Here  it  will  be  seen  Ruskin  assigns 
to  Toluntary  associations  a  function  which  in  Unto  this  Last  was  to 
belong  to  tiie  State  (see  Unto  this  Last,  Preface,  §  6);  but  in  either 
case  no  monopoly  was  to  be  established  (see  ibid.;  Time  and  Tide^ 
S  TO,  80). 

The  organisation  of  the  Professional  Classes  is  hardly  touched  upon 
in  Time  and  Tide.  With  regard  to  arts  and  crafts,  however,  see 
I  188,  and  consult  The  Political  Economy  of  Art  (Vol.  XVI,). 

We  may  pass,  therefore,  to  the  Oifioers  of  State — to  be  recruited, 
as  already  stated,  from  the  landed  aristocracy.  Ruskin's  hierarchy  is 
stated  in  §  154,  but  it  is  not  elaborated  (compare  also  §  159).  One 
or  two  essential  features  of  the  scheme  should  be  noted.  There  are 
to  be  **  State  officers  charged  with  the  direction  of  public  agency 
in  matters  of  public  utility^  (§  164).  Ruskin^s  Utopia,  it  should  be 
stated,  was  not  a  Socialist  State.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  he  agrees 
with  the  Social  Democrats;^  but  he  is  opposed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  nationalisation   of  land;   and  of  property  generally  (see 

^  Rttskin's  relations  to  Socialism  are  clearly  traced  and  summarised  in  ch.  viii. 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  John  Buskin,  Social  B^jbrmer. 
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Aj^ndix  i.,  p.  487);  Us  Guild  sjnitein  was  to  be  volunUry;  he  insisted 
upen  individual  efibrt  as  the  mainspring  of  his  system.  Bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ruskin's  system  contemplates  a  gveat  extaision  of  Stake 
activity.  We  have  traced  already  in  a  previous  volume  hk  eariier 
viewis  on  this  subject  (Vol.  XYL  p«  zxiv.);  and  in  this  vol^ane  it 
will.be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  State  education,  Trial  Schools,  and 
Old  Age  Pensions,  he  advocates  a  great  extension  of  puUic  works 
(Munera  Pulveris,  §  128);  Free  Libraries  sad  Museums  {Munem  Pul- 
verii^  §  116);  an  extension  of  the  Postal  service,  since  then  carried 
out  {Munera  PulveriSj  §  128) ;  and  a  system  of  State  Railways  (ibid. ; 
and  see  Appendix  vi.,  pp.  698  Mg,).  Tlie  ^*  State  officers  chafged  with 
the  direction  of  public  agency ''^  would  therefore  in  Ruskin'^s  Ideal 
Commonwealth  be  busily  employed. 

His  next  category  of  Public  Officers — *^  Bishops,  charged  with  offices 
of  supervision  and  aid,  to  family  by  family,  and  person  by  person^ 
(Time  and  Tide^  §  154) — would  also  have  important  functions.  The 
object  of  these  is  to  preserve  the  due  organisatiim  of  the  community 
by  seeti^  that  no  member  shall  ^^  suffer  from  unknown  want  or  li^e 
in  unrecognised  crime ""  {Time  and  Tidcy  %  72).  ""The  htshopfs  office 
is '  to  oversee  the  flock ;  to  number  it  sheep  by  sheep ;  to  be  ready 
always  to  give  full  account  of  it^  {Sesame  and  Lilies^  §22;  and  f6r  a 
fuller  working  out'  of  the  scheme,  see  Time  and  Tide^  §§  73-75). 

««For  forms  of  government^'  Ruskin  left  it  to  fook  to  contest 
(§158).  Nor  did  he  attach  supreme  importance  even  to  such  State 
aictioii  as  he  desired  to  see.  The  most  efficient  laws  are  those  which 
men^  make  for  themsdves  (§  9);  the  most<  essential  of  the  reforms 
he  advocated  ^it  is  in  the  power  of  all  men  quietly  to  pronNrte,  and 
flnaily  to  secure,  by  the»  patient  resolution  of  personal  conduct^ 
(§<  146).  The  description  of  an  ideal  community  in  Time  and  T^idr 
does  not  insist  on-  particular  names  or  forms  (§  158) ;  it  is  a  dream 
(§'156),  embodying  only  a  general  tendency  (§  158). 

Having  now  given  some  bare  summary  of  the  three  books  collected 
in  this  volume,  and  brought  their  contents  into  connezioB  with  one 
another,  we  may  pass  in  conclusion  to  inquire  what  is  the  rektiim  of 
Ruskin^s  econon^ic  writii^  to  the  (1)  thought,  and  (2)  practice^  of  the 
time* 

Hie  former  branch  of  tbte  inquiry  admits  only  of  tentative  state* 
mfent,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  is  still 
in  progress.  Ruskin^s  was  at  any  rate  a  potent  roice  in  popularising 
the  need  of   such  reconstruction.      ^^He  had   not  merely  protested,*^ 
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«ys  Profesior*  Ingrain^  ^against  the  egoistie  spirit  of  the  prevalent 
doctrine,  but  had  pointed  to  some  of  its  real  weaknesses  as  a  scientific 
tiwory.^^  In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  Ruskin^s  services  in 
thb  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  our  minds  bade  to  the  condi- 
tion of  eeonomic  thought  in  this  country  at  the  time  when  his  essays 
wne  written.  The  Political  Economy  then  current,  still  rested  almost 
cnlusiTely  on  an  abstract  basis ;  it  assumed  the  existence  of  an  ima- 
ginasy  being,  ^the  eeonomie  man^;  abstracted,  for  its  sole  concern, 
the  acquisitive  instincts;  and,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  deductive 
rraefinliifi,  evolved  ^^tbe  laws  of  political  economy.^  Strictly  speaking, 
these  laws  weve  ^only  the  expression  of  consequences  which  would 
logically' fcdlow  from  the  fundamental  assumption  just  stated.  But  in 
practice  they  were  taken  as  laws  in  another  sense,  and  were  supposed 
to  give  sanction  to  particular  policies  as  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  States.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of'  Unto  this  LaHy  a  re- 
viewer deecribed  how  **  the  masters  have  the  upper  hand  of  the  men,'^ 
sod  ^pcditical  economy,^  he  went  on  to  say,  *^adds  the  information 
thatt  to  deprive  them  of  this  advantage  by  legislation  would  diminish 
the  power  of  producing  wealth.^'  So,  again,  the  reader  will  find  it 
instnctive  to  consider  Ruskin'^s  criticisms  in  the  light  of  the  positions 
aasinaed,  and  conclusions  drawn,  by  W.  R.  Greg  and  other  writers 
in  the-  press  with  whom  he  crossed  sworda^  The  current  Political 
Economy,  in  short,  was  still  in  the  abstract  stage,  and  it  was  linked 
with  a- ocmeepticm  of  State^eraft  known  as  **the  Manchester  School,^ 
or  **tfae  doctrine  of  laisur  faire.^  At  the  time  when  Ruskin  wrote, 
alike  the  science  and  the  practice  of  State-craft  founded  upon  it  were 
tifptmlng  to  be  undomined ;  but  the  work  of  the  historical  school  in 
GermaBfy  was  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  Ruskin^s 
amplification  of  Cariyle^s  protest  against  ^Hhe  dismal  science^  did  much 
teiilmnlate  the  rev^« 

It  was  commonly  said — as  Ruskin  notes  in  tiiis  volume  (p.  461^)— 
that,  he  sought  tec  substitute  ^'sentimentality  for  science.""  In  one 
sene  osdy  is  this  true.  He  did  seek  to  substitute  human  feeling  for 
scienftifie  abstraction.  His  object  was  td  htnnanise  the  science  of  Poll'- 
tical  Economy;  to  translate  its  abstractions  into  the  concrete  facts 
of  flesh  and  blood  which  stood  behind  them.  To  this  end  he  directed 
all  the  resources  of  his  sympathetic  imagination,  his  powers  of  acute 

i  A  EtHmy  of  PoHthal  Bcmumfy  by  J.  K.  Ingnm,  1888,  p.  222. 
*  Sstaft^y  Rev^sm,  Aogvst  4,  1800. 
'  See  especially  Appendices  iv.  and  xi. 
^  And  compare  Fvtm  Clatfigera^  Letter  41. 
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observation,  and  the  resources  of  his  literary  art.     It  was  with  a  pmrpose 
that  he  wrote,  as  we  have  said  (p.  Ixxxi.),  in  burning  indignation. 

But  essentially  Ruskin^s  atta!ck  on  the  current  Politiod  Economy 
was  scientific  Tlie  fundamental  conceptions  at  the  basis  of  his  system 
are  two,  and  they  are  both  in  accord  with  scientific  facts.  The  first  is 
that  ^^the  organic  unity  of  man  as  a  conscious,  rational  being,  with 
a  capacity  for  regarding  his  life  as  a  whole  and  forming  a  plan  for  its 
conduct,  imposes  a  corresponding  unity  upon  the  science  which  is  to 
treat  of  human  conduct.^  ^  The  abstraction  made  by  Mercantile 
Economy  is,  he  holds,  neither  convenient  nor  correct  In  this  respect 
Ruskin  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  reconstituting  Political  Economy 
on  a  broader  and  a  more  real  basis;  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  Social 
Economics. 

The  second  conception  at  the  base  of  Ruskin^s  economic  writings 
is  biological.  *^Let  us  leave,*^  says  Professor  Greddes,  ''the  inmates 
of  the  academic  cloister;  walk  out  into  the  world,  look  about  us,  try 
to  express  loaf  and  diamond  from  the  objective  side  in  terms  of 
actual  fact,  and  we  find  that  physical  and  physiological  properties 
or  '  values  ^  can  indeed  indefinitely  be  assigned :  the  one  is  so  much 
fuel,  its  heat-giving  power  measurable  in  calorimeter,  or  iu  actual 
units  of  work;  the  other  a  definite  sensory  stimulus,  varying  accord- 
ing to  Fechner^s  law.  This  is  precisely  what  our  author  means  in 
such  a  passage  as  the  following,  which,  however  absurd  to  the  ortho- 
dox, is  now  intelligible  enough  to  us :  '  Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute 
power  of  anything  to  support  life,^  etc.^^  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
as  Ruskin  iJways  insisted,  the  pith  of  his  whole  system,  and  ''the 
general  correspondence  in  principle  and  detail  between  biological  prin- 
ciples on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Ruskin^s  most  'unpractical^  teaching 
on  the  other,  is  most  remarkable.^*  "It  is  interesting  then  to  note,^ 
says  the  same  writer,  "that  the  shout  of  'sentiment  ver9U9  science,^ 
with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  for  so  many  years  turned  out  of 
court,  did  after  all  accurately  enough  describe  the  controversy;  .  .  . 
the  inductive  logic  and  statistics,  the  physics  and  chemistry,  tiie  bio- 
logy and  medicine,  the  psychology  and  education  were  all  essentially 

^  J.  A.  HoImou,  p.  76. 

>  John  Bmkm,  EcanonM,  by  Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S.^  1884,  p.  26.  The  paasags 
qnoted  is  from  Munera  PulverU,  §  13.  Professor  Geddes  goes  on  to  quote  an 
''Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Economics"  (in  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Boyai  Soeie^ 
qf  Edinhurgh,  1884}  from  the  biological  point  of  view^  and  to  remark  that  it  might 
almost  seem  to  have  been  oonstructea  ''on  the  somewhat  simple  principle  of 
translating  Mr.  Ruskin." 

s  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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OD  the  fldde  of  Mr.  Ruskin ;  while  on  the  other  were  too  often  sheer 
blindness  to  the  actual  facts  of  human  and  social  life — organism, 
Amction,  and  environment  alike  —  concealed  by  illusory  abstractions, 
baseless  assumptions,  and  feeble  metaphors  .  .  .  and  frozen  into  dismal 
and  repellent  form  by  a  theory  of  moral  sentiments  which  assumed 
moral  temperature  at  its  absolute  zero.^^ 

The  extent  to  which  Ruskin^s  doctrines  have  permeated  (or,  at 
any  rate,  are  in  harmony  with)  the  reconstruction  of  Political  Economy 
may  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  an  extract  from  Professor  Ingram^s 
History  of  the  subject.  He  thus  summaiises  the  lines  along  which 
the  reconstruction  must  proceed : — 

''Wealth  having  been  conceived  as  what  satisfies  desires,  the  definitely 
detenninable  qualities  possessed  by  some  objects  of  supplying  physical 
energy,  and  improving  the  physiological  constitution,  are  left  out  of  account. 
Everything  is  gauged  by  the  standard  of  subjective  notions  and  desires. 
All  desires  are  viewed  as  equally  legitimate,  and  all  that  satisfies  our 
desires  as  equally  wealth.  Value  being  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  purely 
mental  appreciation,  the  social  value  of  things  in  the  sense  of  their  objec- 
tiYe  utility,  which  is  often  scientifically  measurable,  is  passed  over,  and 
ratio  of  exchange  is  exclusively  considered.  The  truth  is,  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  economic  investigation  must  lie  the  idea  of  the  destination 
of  wealth  for  the  maintenance  and  evolution  of  a  society.  And,  if  we 
overlook  this,  our  economics  will  become  a  play  of  logic  or  a  manual  for 
the  noarkety  rather  than  a  contribution  to  social  science;  whilst  wearing 
an  air  of  completeness,  they  will  be  in  truth  one-sided  and  superficial 
Economic  science  is  something  far  larger  than  the  Catallactics  to  which 
some  have  wished  to  reduce  it  .  .  . 

"Nor  can  we  assume  as  universal  premises,  from  which  economic  truths 
can  be  deductively  derived,  the  convenient  formulas  which  have  been 
babituaUy  employed,  such  as  that  all  men  desire  wealth  and  dislike  exer- 
tion. These  vague  propositions,  which  profess  to  anticipate  and  supersede 
social  experience,  and  which  necessarily  introduce  the  absolute  where  re- 
latiTity  should  reign,  must  be  put  aside.  The  laws  of  wealth  (to  reverse 
a  phrase  of  Buckle's)  must  be  inferred  from  the  facts  of  wealth,  not  from 
the  postulate  of  human  selfishness.  .  .  . 

"Economics  must  be  constantly  regarded  as  forming  only  one  depart- 
ment of  the  larger  science  of  Sociology,  in  vital  connexion  with  its  other 
departments,  and  with  the  moral  synthesis  which  is  the  crown  of  the 
vhole  intellectual  system.  We  have  already  sufficiently  explained  the 
philosophical  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  phenomena  of 
society  cannot  be  isolated,  except  provisk>nally,  from  the  rest.  .  .  .  Espedally 

1  John  Buikm,  EconomiH,  p.  36. 
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nniBt  we  keep  in  view  the  high  mond  imm  to  whkh  the  eoooeMk  noves^ 
ment.  it  subservieat,  mad  in  the  absence  of  which  it  could  never  in  any 
great  degree  attract  the  interest  mr  fix  the  attention  either  of  eminent 
thinkers  or  of  right*minded  men.  ...  A  doctrine  of  duty  will  have 
te  be  substituted^  fixing  on  positive  grounds  the  nature  of  the  social  co- 
operation of  each  class  and  each  member  of  the  communityi  and  the  rules 
which  must  regulate  its  just  and  beneficial  exercise."  ^ 

The  reader,  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Introduction, 
will  perceive  that  all  this  would  serve  as  an  abstract  of  the  leading 
ideas  in  Ufiio  this  Last  and  Munera  Pulveris. 

Raskin  pointed,  then,  the  way  in  which  a  system  of  Social  Economics 
might  be  based  upon  a  scientific  foundation.  Many  of  his  detailed 
criticisms  have  also  had  effect  in  modifying  economic  theory.  ^^  English 
economists  of  the  present  day,^  says  a  recent  writer,  ^^  generally  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the  theory  of  consumption,  and  that  it  is  mis- 
loading,  to  speak  of  wealth  as  a.  definite  mass  of  material  objects,  like 
the  goods  in  a  warehouse,  that  can  be  measured  without  r^ard  to 
the  persons  using  them;  and  as  a  rule  it  is  no  longer  aflBrmed  that 
the  value  of  most  things  depends  on  their  cost  of  prodoction.^* 
These  amendments,  as  we  have  seen,  were  urged  in  the  eariy  sixties  by 
Ruskin.  Mill^  doctrine,  too,  that  ^^  a  demand  for  commocUties  is  not 
a  demand  for  labour^  is  now  withdrawn  by  leading  economists;'  it 
has  never  been  refuted'  so  efl^ctively  as  by  Ruskin,  whose  biological 
principle  may  here  also  be  illustrated.  ^^A  demand  for  commodities 
is  a  demand  for  labour;  it  determines  function,  and  therefore  quality 
of  organism.^* 

After  many  years  Ruskin'^s  services  in  the  reconstruction  of  economic 
thought  received  notable  recognition.  Upon  his  recovery  from  serious 
illness  in  1885  he  was  presented  with  an  Address,  signed  by  many  of 
the  foremost  men-  of  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Address  his 
economic  work  was  thus  mentioned:— 

''Those  of  us  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  economic  and 
social  questions^  desire  to  convey  to  you   their  deep  sense  of  the   value 

1  A  History  qf  PoUHoal  Beonon^,  1888,  pp.  241-24a 

*  "Lessons  from  Ruskin/'  in  the  EcoMmic  Jmtmal^  Msrch  1B88,  p.  28. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson's  PrincifUes  qf  PoHHcal  Economy, 
1808,  vol.  i.  pp.  101-103.  Yet  as  lata  as  1874  Leslie  Stephen  cited  Ruskin's  repodls- 
tisnof  tin  dogma'  as  an  inexplieaUe  pervecsity  (see  his  review  of  "Mr.  Ruskiii's 
Recent  Writings/'  Froior's  Ma§Mine,  June  1874). 

*  John  Riukiny  EeonomUt,  p.  87. 

^  Among  the  professors  ana  teachers  of  Political  Economy  wbo  signed  the  address 
were  W.  J.  Ashley,  C.  H.  Barstable,  H.  S.  Fozwell,  Emile  de  Laveleye,  J.  MacCunn, 
A.  L.  Perry,  J.  E.  Symes,  and  P.  A.  Walker. 
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of  yiMnr  iMMriiP  in  tUese  sdbrjeeti,  pre^cnteently  In  its  ealbtceiamt  of  tiie 

''That  Political  Beonomj  can  fiurnlih  sound  laws  of  national  life  aad 
wixk  only  lAwk  it'  rospecia  the  dignity;  and  moral  destiny  of  man. 

''That. the  wise  use  of  wealth,  in  developing  a  complete  human  life,  is 
of  ineompaiably  greater  moment  both  to  men  and  nations  than  its  pro- 
duction or  accumulation,  and  can  alone  give  these  any  vital  significance. 

''That  honounble  performance  of  duty  is  more  truly  just  than  rigid 
enforcement  of  right ;  and  that  not  in  competition  but  in  helpfulness,  not 
in  self-assertion  but  in  reverence,  is  to  be  found  the  power  of  life." 

When  we  ton  from  economic  theory  to  political  practioe  Ruskin 
is-  again  seen  to  be  a  pioneer.  To  an  inquirer  who  contrasts  the 
oentml  tendencies  of  political  thou^t  with  those  which  w^^  most 
pewerfbl  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  coitury,  four  main  differences 
will  art  once  present  themselves.  (1)  The  thoughts  and  efforts  of  re* 
fimnen  are  now  devoted  more  to  social  than  to  purely  political  questions. 
(S)  The  doctrine  of  kM$tr  ^itn^^.alike  in  politics  and  in  economics,  has 
lost  OMieh  of  its  fonner  hold.  Beformen  of  to^y-  look  rather  to 
oo-operation  organised  by  the  State  than  to  the  free  play  of  com- 
petition for  the  improvement  of.  the  people^  (S)  The*  limits  at  State 
mterfienmee  have  thus  been  largely  ^ctended.  Not  freedom  from  external 
rertnant,  but  free  scope  for  setf-development,  is  the  ideal  of  modem 
reformera.  (4)  The  new  conception  of  the  State  at  home,  coupled  with 
new  conditions  in  the  world  at>  large,  has  led  to  ideas  of  **  expansion  ^ 
and'  **  Imperialism,^  wlach  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  doctrines' 
b  thia  itspect  of  the  old  Mancherter  School.  Of  these  new  tendencies, 
the  first  three  have  already  been  described  in  our  summary  of  the 
hooka  by  Buskin  collected  in  this  volume.^  On  the  fourth  point,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  TTu  Cromn  qf  Wild  Ofttv,  §  169;  the  Lectures  on 
Jrij  §  29;  and  A  Knighfs  Faith.  Ruskin  in  these  places  called  on 
the  youth  of  Enghmd  to  enter  '^on  truest  f<»eign  service,  founding 
new  seats  of  authority,  aaad  centres  of  thought,  in  uncultivated  and  un* 
eonqoeced  lands^^  He  spoke,  in  glowing  words,  of  the  *^  course  of. 
beneficent  glory  open  to  us^;  and,  ^Mest  we  forget,^  reminded  his  hearers 
that  "the  sons  of  saered  England ""  must  go  forth  for  her,  ^^not  only 
oonqaeiing,  and  to  conquer,  but  saving,  and  to  sav&^ 

Fassinig  lastly,  to  the  specific  suggestions  made  by  Ruskin  in  UtUa 


*  An4  Ant  other  rsnarln>  on  R«ikin*8  8*tasks*u]i|0a  tUb  destrine^ofiSatMsrySitfv, 
•ee  the  Introdaetion  to  VoL  XVI.  pp.  xxiv.-xxvi. 
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this  Last  (see  above,  p.  Ixxzvii.) — suggestions  which  at  the  time  excited 
violent  reprobation  or  contemptuous  laughter — ^we  may  note  that  ^very 
one  of  the  Seven  Points  in  his  unauthorised  programme  has  by  this 
time  either  been  put  into  operation  (whole  or  partial^  or  is  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  practical  politicians.  Nos.  1  and  2 — elementary 
and  technical  education — ^need  not  detain  us.  Proposal  No.  8— for 
Government  workshops — ^is  still  only  a  matter  of  discussion.  But  we 
may  notice  the  growing  conception  of  the  State  as  Model  Employer, 
and  the  modem  extensions  of  Government  warranty  and  anti-adultera- 
tion laws  as  steps  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Ruskin.  The  next 
proposal  (No.  4) — Government  work  for  the  unemployed — ^has  at  least 
passed  from  the  pages  of  political  idealists  to  discussion  in  Parliament 
The  occasional  establishment  of  Municipal  Relief  Works,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  certain  responsibility  involved  in  the  foundation  of  a  Labour 
Department  and  a  Labour  Gaxette,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Grovem- 
ment  Bill  in  the  present  session  (1905)  for  the  establishment  of  Relief 
Committees  with  power  to  levy  rates  for  Farm  Colonies:  these  things 
are  all  in  line  with  Ruskin^s  doctrines.  Under  Na  5  (Fixed  Wages) 
falls  the  growing  adoption,  both  by  the  central  and  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  of  the  principle  of  Fair  Wages  or  of  Trade-Union  wages. 
Reversing  the  order  of  the  last  two  points,  proposal  No.  7  (Old  Age 
Pensions,  etc.)  is  simply  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions, 
plus  various  proposals  for  a  reformed  Poor  Law.  Men  of  all  parties 
have  given  lip-service  at  least  to  Ruskin^s  doctrine  that  the  State 
should  recognise  ^*  Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare  as  well  as  Soldiers  of 
the  Sword.^  But  the  more  such  schemes  are  realised,  the  more  will 
the  necessity  be  felt  for  penalising  the  loafer.  This  is  Ruskin^s  pro- 
posal No.  6.  '*  The  law  of  national  health,^  he  explains,  ^  is  like  that 
of  a  great  lake  or  sea,  in  perfect  but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dr^ 
continually  fall  to  the  lowest  place,  and  the  clear  water  rise  ^  {Mynera 
Pulveris,  §  109). 

The  definite  political  and  social  suggestions  involved  in  other  parts 
of  Ruskin^s  economic  writings  are  not  so  easily  summarised  as  in  the 
case  of  UfUo  this  Last,  Some  of  the  principal  ones  among  them  may 
be  arranged  under  the  general  heads  of  Rural  and  Urban.  In  the 
earlier  volumes  of  Fors  Clavigera  (1871-1874),  he  insisted  strongly  on 
the  necessity  for  Fair  Rents,  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Compensation  for 
Improvements.  He  gave  the  landlords  until  1880  to  set  their  houses 
in  order.  In  that  year,  he  predicted,  the  landlords  of  the  country 
would  be  '^confronted  not  with  a  Chartist  meeting   at   Kennington, 
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bat  a  magna  and  maxima  Chartist  Ecclesia  at  Westminster^ — wherein, 
he  said,  they  would  ^find  a  di£ferenoe  and  to  purpose.*"^  The  difierenoe 
was  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  The  reforms  he  advocated  began,  of 
course,  with  Ireland — ^the  corptts  vUe  on  which  we  make  so  many  of 
oar  political  experiments,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  principles 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  may  never  be  applied  in  Great  Britain ;  though, 
with  his  eye  upon  Crofters'  Courts  in  Scotland  and  Land  Commissions 
in  Wales,  a  prudent  man  would  perhaps  not  prophesy  very  confidently. 
But  if  such  Government  action  is  averted  in  England,  will  it  not  be 
because  English  landlords  have  taken  to  heart  such  exhortations  as 
Raskin  delivered?  With  regard  to  another  phase  of  the  question, 
Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  a  land  nationaliser.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  private  tenure.  But  ^'property,"  he  says,  ^^ belongs  to 
whom  proper."*  "The  land  to  those  who  can  use  it.*"  "By  whomso- 
ever held  to  be  made  the  most  of."  "  The  right  action  of  a  State 
respecting  its  land  is  to  secure  it  in  various  portions  to  those  of  its 
citizens  who  deserve  to  be  trusted  with  it,  according  to  their  respective 
desires  and  proved  capacities."^  These  typical  extracts  from  writings 
of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  are  specially  interesting  in  connexion 
with  debates  on  Bills  of  recent  sessions,  under  which  it  is  sought  to 
invest  local  bodies  with  compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  and  hiring 
land,  in  order  to  dole  it  out  "to  those  who  can  use  it."  No  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  professed  on  the  principle  involved.  The  point 
on  which  discussion  turned  was  with  regard  to  the  amount  which  any 
one  man  would,  could,  or  should  want,  and  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Both  parties  agreed 
in  giving  access  to  the  land  to  the  citizens,  precisely  as  Ruskin  says, 
"according  to  their  respective  desires  and  proved  capacities."  We 
have,  however,  as  yet  hardly  grasped  another  of  Ruskin^s  conceptions 
on  the  Land  Question — the  conception  of  beautiful  landscape  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  national  wealth.  But  all  such  move- 
ments as  those  for  the  preservation  of  commons,  the  protection  of 
footpaths,  the  limitation  of  rural  advertisements,  and  access  to  moun- 
tains are  steps  towards  satisfying  a  new  economic  want  which  the 
author  of  Modem  Painters  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  man 
in  our  time  to  create. 

Turning   now  from   the   country   to    the   towns,    we    may    cite    a 
passage  which  Ruskin  wrote  in  1883  when  the  "bitter  cry  of  Outcast 

1  Fwr9  ClavigerOf  Letter  45. 

«  Ibid.,  Letter  70. 

s  Tim$  and  Tide,  §  161. 
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London^  was  bmtd  in  the  laod,  ^nd  '^slummiQg^  became  a  leoognked 
ooeapfttSDn : — 

'^  I  beg  tbe  rcMulen  alike^  ,«ad  the  despisen^  of  my  fosn^er 
pleadings  in  this  matter,  to  observe  that  mil  the  recent  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  concerning  the  dwellings  of  the  poor^  is  merely 
the  sudden  and  febrile  (Heaven  be  thanked,  though,  for  such 
fever!)  recognition  of  the  things  which  I  have  been  these  twenty 
years  trying  to  get  recognized,  and  reiterating  descripti<m  and 
lamentation  of — even  to  the  actual  printing  of  my  pages  blood-red 
— ^to  try  if  I  could  catch  the  eye  at  least,  when  I  could  not  the  ear 
or  the  heart."  1 

(The  reference  in  the  penultimate  words  is  to  some  passages  in 
Sesame  and  Lilies  describing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  Ruskin — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  *^ sensational  journalism** — 
had  printed  in  red  ink.)  In  a  retrospect  over  the  multifarious  schemes 
and  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  urban  conditions,  which  have 
marked  the  last  thirty  years,  one  of  the  names  which  stand  out  among 
those  of  pioneers  is  the  honoured  name  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  The 
root-ideas  of  her  work  were  two:  first,  the  idea  in  connexion  with 
<^slum  property,^  of  personal  responsibility;  secondly,  the  idea  of 
personal  service,  to  the  poor.  These  ideas  have  had  many  and  fraitfui 
ramifications — some  of  them  suggested  also  by  Ruskin.  But,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  Ruskin  who  first  had  the  inspiration  of  giving  Miss  Hill 
the  opportunities  for  her  work  as  a  sociid  pioneer.  Forty  years  ago 
he  resolved  to  set  his  theories  on  this  subject  into  practical  motion. 
Some  freehold  property,  of  small  tenements,  he  already  possessed 
under  his  father's  will;  some  other  leasehold  property  of  a  similar 
description  he  subsequently  bought  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  of 
these  properties  he  entrusted  to  the  stewardship  of  Miss  Hill.  She 
was  to  earn  for  him  a  moderate  and  fixed  income;  but,  for  the  rest 
and  above  all,  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  tenants,*  Many  other 
practical  experiments  in  social  reform  were  made  by  Ruskin,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  later  volume— experiments  in  the  reclamation  of  land, 
in  village  industries,  in  farming,  in  model  tear-shops,  in  the  purification 
of  streams,  in  street-cleaning,  in  road-making.  But  probably  none  of 
his  experiments  will  have  had  so  permanent  and  so  fruitful  an  influence 
towards  the  solution  of  modem  problems  as  the  demonstration  whidi 

1  Fors  Chmgera,  Utter  03. 

s  See  Tims  tfnd  Tids,  §  14B  (below,  p.  437). 
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he  enaUed  Alias  Octaria  Hill  to  give  in  model  landloniism.  Ruskin  was 
fond  of  jgeaching  wiiat  hag  been  called  the  ^^slum  crusade^  in  his  lectures 
«t  Oxfoid)  and  the  movement  for  University  and  College  *^  Settlements^ 
owes  not  a  little  to  his  exhortations.  *'Mj  University  firiends  came  to 
Difi,"be  said,  ^at  the  end  of  my  Inaugural  Lectures,  with  grave  faces, 
to  vemoastnEte  against  irrelevant  and  Utopian  topics  being  introduced.^  ^ 
They  may  have  been  irrelevant;  they  certainly  were  not  Utopian. 
And  since  political  practice  and  economic  theory  act  and  react  upon 
one  another,  it  is  not  surprising -to  find  on  the  one  hand  economists 
declaring  that  ^^  though  the  future  Political  Economy  may  not  build 
bom  him  directly,  yet  it  will  be  rather  with  Ruskin^s  earth  than 
Ricardo^s  straw  that  its  bricks  for  building  will  be  made ;  ^  *  and,  on 
the  other  side,  a  distinguished  publicist  recording  his  opinion  that 
Unto  this  Last  is  *^  not  only  the  most  original  and  creative  work  of 
John  Ruskin,  but  the  most  original  and  creative  work  in  pure 
lileimture  wine^  Sartor  R^sartus.'^  ^^It  put  into  a  form  more  pictu- 
resque and  incisive  than  ever  before  the  revolt  from  that  cynical 
pedantry  into  which  the  so-called  Political  Economy  was  tending  to 
degenerate.  The  brutal,  ignorant,  and  inhuman  language  which  was 
correot  about  capital  and  labour,  workmen,  and  trades-unions  is 
heard  no  longer.  The  old  plutocracy  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And 
no  man  has  done  more  to  expose  it  than  the  author  of  Unto  this 
Lari,''*  <'The  Political  Economy  of  to-day,"*  said  the  late  R^iis 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  ^^is  the  political  economy  of 
John  Ruskin,  and  not  the  political  economy  of  John  Bright  or  even 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.'' 

In  closing  this  simimary  of  Ruskin's  social  and  political  work,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  guard  against  a  possible  misconception.  Neither 
in  the  case  of  his  practical  suggestions  nor  in  that  of  his  economic 
theories,  need  any  patent  rights  or  any  exclusive  credit  be  claimed  for 
Aoskin.  In  an  old  and  complex  society,  the  growth  of  new  ideas 
sod  the  operation  of  fresh  motive-forces  require  the  combined  efforts, 
from  many  different  directions,  of  many  thdnkers  and  many  workers. 
Before  the  fruit  ripens  upon  the  tree  much  digging  and  ditching  is 
necessary:  the  rain  must  fall  and  the  sun  shine;  and  the  procession 

^  ibrt  Claviiferaj  Letter  41. 

'  ''Ruskin  as  a  Political  Economist,"  in  the  Quarterly  Jcumal  ^  Econ&mie$f 
Boston,  7oL  iL  p.  445. 

*  "Ruskin  as  a  Master  of  Prose/'  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1896,  p.  574,  and 
"Unto  this  Last,"  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1896,  p.  972,  both  by  Frederic 
Harriion;  reprinted  in  his  Tennyem.  Kuekin,  MiU,  and  ether  Literary  Betunatee, 
188B,  pp.  74,  101.  ^  -^  *         > 
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of  times  and  seasons  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
scramble  which  sometimes  sets  in,  on  the  part  of  competing  daimants, 
for  the  whole  credit  and  the  sole  credit  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  politics. 
No  such  exclusive  claim  will  anywhere  be  found  in  Ruskin^s  writmgs. 
What  I  have  tried  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  show  is  that,  in  many 
channels,  his  influence  has  contributed  to  shape  and  direct  the  aspira- 
tions and  efforts  of  his  generation.^ 

^  Raskin's  economic  writings  haye  been  the  subject  of  numerous  studies.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  John  Ruskin,  Social  Rtformer,  by  J.  A.  Hobson,  1898^ 
Bvo,  pp.  336.  A  short,  but  very  suffgestiye^  essay  on  the  subject  by  Professor 
Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S.,  was  No.  III.  in  ''The  hound  Table  Seriee/'  entitled 
John  Raskin,  Economist  (8yo,  jpp.  44,  Edinburgh^  1884).  Among  other  studies  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  (in  order  of  publication) : — 

John  Riukin,  hU  I^fe  and  Work^  by  William  Smarts  M.A.  (Svo,  pp.  SI,  Glasgow, 
1880;  third  edition,  1883). 

A  Diwipie  qf  Plato :  a  Critical  Study  of  John  Ruskiny  by  William  Smart,  M.A., 
with  a  Note  by  Mr.  Ruskiu  (pp.  48,  Glasgow,  1883). 

''John  Ruskin  and  Modem  England,"  by  G.  W,  Boag;  an  article  in  the 
Pioneer,  January  1887>  pp.  1-8. 

"  Ruskin  as  a  Political  Economist,"  by  F.  J.  Stimson ;  an  article  in  the  Quarterty 
Journal  iff  Economiee  (published  for  mryard  Uniyersity,  Boston,  1888),  yoL  ii. 
pp.  414-445. 

Studiee  in  Rwkin,  by  E.  T.  Cook,  1890  (second  edition,  1891). 

The  New  PoHtioal  Economy:  the  Social  Teaching  qf  Carlyle^  RuMny  and  H.  Oeorye, 
by  Henry  Rose,  1891  (Ruskin,  pp.  74-109). 

Modem  HunumieU,  by  John  M.  Robertson,  1891  (Ruskin,  pp.  184-211). 

English  Social  Rtformere,  by  H.  de  R  Gibbins,  M.A.,  1892  (Ruskin,  pp.  204- 
223). 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  in  Relation  to  Modem  Problems,"  by  £.  T.  Cook ;  an  artide  in 
the  National  Review,  February  1894  (some  passages  from  which  haye  been  em- 
bodied in  this  Introduction). 

"  Unto  this  Last,"  by  Frederic  Harrison ;  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
December  1896  (pp.  958-974). 

"  Lessons  from  Ruskin,"  by  Charles  S.  Deyae  ;  an  article  in  the  Economic  Journal, 
March  1896  (pp.  28-36). 

John  Ruekin,  par  Jacques  Bardouz,  Paris,  1900:  "La  Bible  de  rEoonomie 
Politique,"  pp.  358-460).  A  useful  bibliography  of  "La  litt^rature  Ruskinieune" 
is  appended  to  this  volume,  but  is  not  free  from  mistakes). 

"  Ruskin  and  the  New  Liberalism,"  by  E.  T.  Cook ;  an  article  in  the  Ne» 
Liberal  Review,  February  1901. 

"  Unto  this  Last"  :  a  paper  read  before  the  Ruskin  Society  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Wilson ;  printed  in  the  Liberty  Review,  April  1903,  yoL  13,  pp.  161-175. 

"The  Economic  Basis  of  Ruskin's  Teaching,"  by  the  Very  Rey.  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
D.D.  ;  sn  article  in  Saint  George,  October  1904  (yol.  yii.  pp.  223-243). 

John  Ruekin  and  Thoughts  on  Democracy,  by  Professor  F.  York  Powell^  1905  (re- 
printed from  St,  George,  yoL  iii.  pp.  58-67. 
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It  now  remains  to  give,  as  in  the  earlier  Introductions,  some  par^ 
tkulara  about  Texts,  Manuscripts,  and  Illustrations. 

Unto  this  Ltut  appeared  originally,  under  that  title,  in  the  CorfMU 
Magazine  in  1860.  When  the  papers  were  collected  into  a  book  in 
186%  Ruskin  added  a  preface,  but  made  only  one  alteration  in  the 
text;  and  in  all  subsequent  editions  the  text  remained  unchanged  (except 
in  a  few  trifling  matters  recorded  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  here, 
p.  10).  The  MS.  of  Essays  III.  and  part  of  IV.,  formerly  in  Mr. 
Allen'^a  possession,  is  now  in  America;  it  has  been  collated  with  the 
text  for  this  edition.  The  MS.,  however,  only  goes  down  to  the 
beginning  of  §  82,  the  remainder  being  missing;  and  some  preceding 
portions  are  not  in  the  author^s  own  handwriting.  An  examination 
of  the  MS.  fully  bears  out  what  he  says  (see  above,  p.  xxv.)  about 
the  labour  taken  in  composition.  A  page  cf  it  is  here  reproduced 
in  Jacsimik  (pp.  74-75),  and  this,  if  compared  with  the  printed  text, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  verbal  alterations  made 
throughout  The  facsimik  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  ruled  lines* 
which  are  due  to  the  paper  used  by  Ruskin,  who,  when  abroad,  often 
wrote  in  MS.  account-books,  purchased  there.  In  footnotes  a  few 
additional  or  alternative  passages  have  been  given  to  show  the  kind 
of  amendment  and  compression  to  which  the  author^s  earlier  drafts 
were  subjected. 

The  text  of  Mtmera  Ptdverisy  on  the  other  hand,  presents  large 
and  numerous  alterations.  The  essays,  originally  published  in  Fraser's 
Magaxine  in  186S-1868,  were  not  corrected  by  the  author  in  proof, 
and  when  he  collected  them  into  a  volume  in  1872,  the  text  was  much 
revised  and  in  some  places  rearranged.  Ruskin  placed  the  notes 
added  by  him  in  1872  within  square  brackets  [  ];  but  as  this  sign 
has  been  adopted  throughout  this  edition  to  distinguish  notes  added 
by  the  present  editors,  round  brackets  are  substituted  (  ).  In  cases 
of  possible  ambiguity,  explanatory  footnotes  are  supplied.  The  text 
here  given  is  that  last  revised  by  the  author,  but  the  reader  is  also 
pot  in  possession  of  all  that  originally  appeared  in  Fraser*s  Magaxme. 
The  more  important  or  interesting  alterations  are  given  in  footnotes 
below  the  text;  the  others  are  collected  in  the  Bibliographical  Note. 
Such  alterations  are,  as  will  be  seen,  very  numerous  (pp.  121-1S8); 
a  cursory  glance  will  suffice  to  show  generally  how  much  care  Ruskin 
spent  in  revising  the  essays;  while  a  studious  reader,  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  variations,  will  find  many  interesting  literary 
to  note. 
Hie  original  manuscript  of  Mu/nera  Pulveris  appears  to  have  been 
xvn.  h 
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dispersed.  Six  sheets  of  it  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Barber, 
of  Manchester,  by  whose  kindness  one  sheet  is  here  given  in  fiM»imile 
(pp.  2S4-S85);  it  contains  some  interesting  variations.  Another  sheet 
(§  116  of  the  text)  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Alien.  No 
other  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  seen  by  the  editors. 

References  are  occasionally  made  in  the  editors'  footnotes  to 
Ruskin's  copy  of  MilPs  Principles  qf  Political  Ecovuymy  (see  pp.  78, 
176).  This  is  Ruskin's  working  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  that  work 
(1848),  and  contains  many  notes,  criticisms,  and  markings  by  him.  It 
IB  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thornton  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  whom 
it  has  kindly  been  placed  at  the  editors'  disposal  for  reference. 

The  text  of  Time  and  Tide  shows  similarly  extensive  alterations, 
and  the  collation  in  this  case  is  more  complicated.  Ruskin  sent  his 
letters  to  Thomas  Dixon,  with  leave  to  publish  them  in  the  news* 
papers.  They  appeared  more  or  less  simultaneously  in  the  Leed9 
Mercury  and  the  Mancheeter  Examiner  and  Times.  Dixon  or  Ruskin 
must  have  had  two  transcripts  made.  No  original  manuscript  in 
Ruskin^s  handwriting  is  known  to  the  editors;  but  a  fair  copy.  In 
that  of  his  servant  Crawley,  is  contained  with  other  matter  in  a  thick 
note-book.  The  book  was  in  Crawley's  possession,  and  the  editors 
have  had  access  to  it.  This  MS.  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  letters 
as  published  in  the  Leeds  Mercury;  the  text  in  the  Manchester 
Examiner  shows  some  errors  and  differences,  but  as  these  were  doubt- 
less due  to  imperfect  transcription,  the  editors  do  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  collation  of  them.  The  first  text,  then,  is  that  of  the 
original  letters  as  they  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  in  1867.  In 
collecting  the  letters  for  publication  as  a  book  late  in  the  year,  Ruskin 
revised  them  largely  and  added  several  appendices;  this  is  a  second 
text.  Again,  in  1872,  when  re-issuing  the  book  among  his  Collected 
Works,  he  revised,  and  in  places  rearranged,  the  text.  The  text  given 
in  this  edition  is  that  of  1872,  the  one  last  revised  by  the  author; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Munera  PulveriSy  the  reader  is  also  put  in 
possession  of  all  passages  which  occurred  in  earlier  forms  of  the  letters. 
The  more  important  or  interesting  of  such  passages,  and  of  altera- 
tions, are  given  in  footnotes  or  in  an  Appendix  (p.  474);  the  rest 
are  consigned  to  the  Bibliographical  Note  (pp.  802--808).  Here,  again, 
the  alterations  are  very  numerous;  the  pages  devoted  to  them  show 
the  author's  scrupulousness  in  revising,  and  reveal  occasional  felicities 

(S§  «.  88). 

The  books  collected  in  this  volume  were  not  illustrated  by  the  author. 

ThAjrcntispieu  is  a  reproduction  in  colours  of  a  drawing  of  himself  made 

by  Ruskin  in  1861.    It  is  'Wery  sulky ,^  he  wrote  in  sending  it  to  hia 
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father  from  Laoeme  (November  12),  ^^but  has  some  qualities  about  it 
better  than  photograph."^  The  drawing  (which  is  here  reproduced  in 
the  size  of  the  original)  is  in  water-colour  (touched  with  body-colour) ; 
it  is  at  Brantwood. 

The  other  illustrations  here  given  are,  with  one  exception,  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  made  by  Ruskin  during  the  years  covered  by 
this  Introduction.  There  is  one  of  the  sketches  which  he  made  at 
Lucerne  in  the  autumn  of  1861  (Plate  I.),  and  then  a  sketch  at  Altdorf 
(Plate  n.).  The  pencil  drawing  of  Lucerne  (6|xl0)  is  No.  117  in 
the  Educational  Series  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford. 
The  drawing  of  Altdorf  (14  x  SO^),  is  in  wash  and  body-colour  on 
grey  paper;  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B.,  and 
is  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  picture  of  Ruskin^s  house  at  Mornex  (Plate  III.)  is  from  a 
photc^raph  taken  for  the  purpose  of  this  edition. 

The  view  from  the  base  of  the  Brezon  (Plate  IV.),  and  of  the 
prospect  from  his  garden  at  Mornex  (Plate  V.),  are  from  his  own 
drawings.  The  former  drawing  (18^  x  90)  is  in  pen  and  wash,  with 
body-colour,  on  blue  paper.     It  is  thus  inscribed: — 

''View  from  the  base  of  the  Brezon  above  Bonneville,  looking 
towards  Geneva.     The  Jura,  in  the  distance;  Sal^ve,  on  the  left. 
Ruskin." 


It  was  given  by  Ruskin  '^to  Osborne  Gordon,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  nephew,  Mr.  W.  Pritchard  Gordon,  by  whom  it  has  been 
kindly  lent  for  reproduction  here.  The  '^  grand  old  keep,**^  in  the  fore- 
ground on  the  right,  is  described  by  Ruskin  in  his  Note  on  Tumer^s 
drawing  of  Bonneville  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  419),  and,  as  he  there  mentions, 
was  puUed  down  some  years  ago.  This  was  probably  the  ^^true 
Savoyard  ch&teau'"  on  wUch  he  had  *^cast  longing  eyes^  (see  above, 
p.  Iv.).  The  latter  drawing  (10^  x  14^),  in  water-colour,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  CunlifFe. 

The  water-colour  drawing  (4Jxlli),  here  reproduced  in  colours, 
of  a  view  of  the  Mountains  of  Annecy  (Plate  VI.)  is  also  in  the  cx>llec- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Cunliffe.s 

The  sketch  at  Lauflfenbourg  (Plate  VII.)  is  in  water-colour  on  buff 
paper  (8^x11^).  It  is  now  in  the  Birmingham  Art  (Gallery.  It 
may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Dialogue  on  ^^Gold^  (p.  492),  but 
more  probably  belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  1868. 

E.  T.  C. 
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[INMfdyft^iikiea/  NoU. — ^The  enay»  collected  in  Unto  this  Last  originally  *p» 
peared^  under  the  same  title,  and  tigned  ^' J.  R,"  in  the  OomkUl  Magatdns 
in  1800^  and,  a  month  later  in  each  oaae,  in  Harpst's  New  Mmthiy  Magazine, 
New  York  :-- 

I.  in  the  OomhiU  for  August  (vol.  ii.  pp.  155-166)  and  in  Harpef^s 
for  Septemher  (toL  zxL  pp.  535-541). 

IL  in  the  ComkUl  for  September  (toL  ii.  pp.  278-286)  and  in  Sarpet^s 
for  October  (voL  xxi.  pp.  685-688). 

III.  in  the  Oomhiti  for  October  (vol.  ii.  pp.  407-418)  and  in  Barper^s 
for  NoTember  (vol  xxi.  pp.  816-822). 

IV.  in  the  (hmhiil  for  November  (vol.  ii.  pp.  543-564)  and  in  Harper's 
for  December  (vol.  zxii.  pp.  09-110).  The  publication  of  the  papers  was 
then  stopped  (see  above,  p.  xxviii.),  and  two  years  later  Ruskin  collected 
them  into  a  volume,  which  has  appeared  in  the  following  editions  : — 

Fhret  BdUim  (1862).— The  title-page  is  as  shown  on  the  preceding  leaf 
here.  Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  zz.+l74.  Quotations  (here  p.  13),  p.  v.;  Prefoee 
(here  pp.  17-23),  pp.  vii.-xviii.  ;  Contents  (here  p.  15),  p.  six. ;  Text, 
pp.  1-174.  The  imprint  (at  foot  of  the  last  page)  is :  **  London :  Printed 
by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15^  Old  Bailey,  E.C."  Each  essay  has  its  own 
title  as  lieadline  on  every  page;  the  headline  throughout  the  prefoce  is 
nmilarlf  "Vniace,'*  Issued  on  June  13,  1862,  in  green  cloth  and  with 
''ploughed"  edges,  lettered  across  the  back  :  ''Unto  |  this  |  Lsst  |  Ruskin." 
Priced*,  ed^ 

The  only  intentional  change  in  the  text  of  the  first  edition,  as  compared 
with  the  Chmhill,  is  noted  by  Ruskin  (see  p.  17,  below). 

AcoiMf  Bdstien  (1877).— Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  subsequent  edition 
wss  there  any  intentional  change  in  the  text  of  the  essays  (but  see  list 
of  "VarisB  Lectiones,"  below);  and  in  all  editions  (except  the  "Special 
Editiou")  the  pagination  of  the  text  remained  the  same  (see  again  Ruskin's 
note,  p.  1 7,  below).    The  title-page  of  the  Second  Edition  is  :— 

"Unto  this  Lsst"  :  |  Four  Essays  |  on  the  First  Principles  of  |  Political 
Economy.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin.  |  Second  Edition,  \  George  Allen,  |  Sunny- 
side,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1877.  |  [The  right  qf  Translation  is  reservedJ] 

Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  xxii.+174.  Preface  (with  two  additional  notes :  see  here 
pp.  17,  20),  pp.  ix.-xxi.  The  headlines  in  this  and  in  all  later  editions 
(except  the  "  Special  Edition  ")  are  as  in  the  First  Edition.  The  imprint  (on 
the  reverse  of  the  titie-page  and  at  foot  of  the  last  page)  is :  "  Printed  by 
Hszell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  London  and  Aylesbury."    Issued  on  August  18, 
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1877>  in  dark-coloured  roan^  with  the  edg«8  ent  and  g^t,  and  lettered  acroae 
the  hack :  ''  Ruskin.  |  Unto  |  this  |  Last"    Price  38.  6d.     2000  copies 

Third  Bdition  (1882).— On  the  title-pa^  the  numher  of  the  edition  and 
the  date  were  changed,  and  the  last  line  was  changed  to  ^'  Ali  rigkU  r»> 
senred.'*  There  are  no  other  changes.  Issued  in  July  1882  in  plain  mauTa 
eloth^  with  a  white  paper  back-label,  which  reads :  "  Ruskln.  |  Unto  |  this  | 
lisst"    Price  3s.    2000  copies. 

Faufih  Edition  (1884).— The  number  and  date  were  again  changed  ob 
the  title-page ;  and  this  edition  was  printed  at  the  Chiawiek  Press,  the  im- 
print (at  both  phices  as  before)  reading :  "  Chiswick  Press :— C.  Whittiiig'* 
ham  and  Co.,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lana"  A  few  of  the  earlier  copies 
were  issued  in  cloth,  with  paper  label,  as  in  the  Third  Edition ;  the  other 
copies  either  in  chocolate-oolonred  or  in  dark  green  doth,  lettered  aeroee 
the  back :  ''  Ruskin  |  Unto  |  this  |  Last"  Issued  in  January  1884.  Priee  ds. 
2000  oopiss. 

lyth  Edition  (1887).-— The  number  and  date  were  altered  on  the  title-page, 
and  the  Contents  were  placed  before  instead  of  after  the  leaf  containing  the 
Scriptural  Texts ;  in  all  other  respects  this  edition  precisely  resembles  the 
Fourth  (cloth  boards).    Issued  in  September  1887.     Price  3s.    1000  copies. 

Sixth  EdUicn  (1888).— The  number  and  date  were  altered  on  the  title- 
page  ;  and  the  edition  was  printed  and  eleetrotyped  by  Messrs.  Hasell  &  Co., 
whose  imprint  appears  as  in  the  Second  and  lliird  Editions.  In  all  other 
respects  the  Sixth  precisely  resemhles  the  Fifth  Edition.  Issued  in  Odeher 
1888.    Price  3s.    2000  copies. 

ammth  and  Eighth  EdUiam  (1890,  1892).— These  editions,  issued  lespeo- 
tlyely  in  October  1890  (2000  copies)  and  April  1892  (2000),  were  again 
printed  by  Messrs.  Hazell  &  Co.,  being  reprints  of  the  Sixth.  In  these 
editions  the  publisher's  imprint  was  :  "  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orping^ 
ton,  I  and  I  8,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London."    Price  3s. 

Ninth  EdiHon  (1893).— This  edition  became  the  model  for  later  issues, 
which  have  been  printed  from  the  electrotype  plates  of  it  The  publisher's 
imprint  became  after  1894 :  '^  London  |  George  Allen,  166,  Charing  Gross 
Road  I  and  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  [AU  righU  ressrcmi]."  The  Oi^ 
piagion  address  was  omitted  after  1900.  The  paragraphs  were  numbered. 
An  index  (compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Wedderbum)  was  added  (pp.  176-190X 
and  this  was  included  in  all  later  editions.  The  imprint  (at  the  fbot 
of  the  last  page)  was:  ''Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  A  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh &  London."    Issued  in  July  1893.    Price  3s.    3000  oepies. 

Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twej/lh  Editiwe  (1896, 1896, 1898).— Reprints  of  the 
Ninth,  the  number  of  the  edition  being  changed  on  the  title-page,  as  also 
the  date.  Issued  respectively  in  April  1896  (3600  copies),  October  1896 
(3340),  and  July  1898  (3000).     Price  3s. 

Se4eeue9  were  subsequently  called  ''Thousands" ;  that  issued  in  October 
1899  (2000  copies)  having  on  the  title-page  "Thirtieth  Thousand";  that 
issued  in  June  1900  (2000),  "Thirty-third  Thousand";  and  that  issued  in 
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Aagoflt  1900  (5000), ''  Thirty-eighth  Thonnnd."  On  July  1, 1900,  the  price 
fpie  xednoed  from  de.  to  2b. 

The  thirty-fint  thouaand  wai  printed  from  the  same  plates  but  was  made 
up  in  erown  octavo  aiae,  nnifbrm  with  the  other  small  editions  of  Raskin's 
books.  In  this  form  the  book  was  reprinted  in  Angast  1901  (4drd  thousand), 
December  1902  (44th),  and  December  1903  (49th).  The  price  of  this  crown 
•to  issne  was  ds. 

"Popular  BdUhn"  (1900).— Of  the  issue  of  June  1900  some  copies 
were  put  up  in  grejish-blue  paper  covers  at  Is.  6d.  net  (The  issue  of  June 
1900  was  all  marked  ''Thirty-third  Thousand"  on  the  title-page;  but  the 
1000  eovers  required  for  the  "  Popular  "  issue  were  marked  thereon  "  Thirty* 
second  Thousand/') 

FUfiher  re  uniu  in  the  ordinary  form  were  made  in  June  1901,  "  Forty- 
second  Thousand"  (4000  copies),  and  in  December  1902,  ''Forty^hth 
Thousand"  (4000).  Some  copies  were  bound  in  doth  (2s.);  others  in 
wrappers  (Is.  6d.). 

"Pocket  BdiHan"  (1904).— Of  the  issue  last  named  2000  copies  were 
used  and  issued  in  December  1904  for  the  "  Pocket  Edition,"  by  printing 
new  Titlee  and  Contents^  and  transferring  the  w^ords  "  Four  Essays  on  the 
First  Principles  of  Political  Economy"  to  the  half-title.  These  2000  copies 
were  issued  in  terra-eotta  cloth  at  2s.  6d.,  uniform  with  other  volumes  in 
the  ''Pocket"  edition  (for  which  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  6).  Of  the  "Pocket" 
edition  dOOO  more  copies  were  subsequently  printed,  thus  completing  the 
52nd  thousand  of  the  book.    The  title-page  reads : — 

Unto  this  Last  |  Bj  |  John  Ruskin  |  London :  George  Allen. 

Special  Edition  (1902).— This  is  an  AUHon  de  lAuee,  uniform  in  sise  with 
the  Kelmsoott  "Nature  of  Gothic"  (see  Vol.  X.  p.  Izix.).  The  title-page 
reads: — 

Unto  this  Last  |  By  John  Ruskin. 

Feet  octavo,  pp.  zii.  +162.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  is  the  following 
note:  "Four  hundred  copiee  of  this  edition  have  been  printed  on  hand- 
made peper  for  England  and  America,  and  eleven  on  vellum."  "  Contents," 
p.  iii.,  as  foUow  :— 

■aiAT  PAOS 

I.  Tlie  Roots  of  HoDour 1 

IL  The  Veins  of  Wealth 26 

m.  Qui  Jodioatis  Temun 48 

nr.  Ad  Valoram 63 

Appendix 108 

InJex. 126 

Seriftoral  Texts,  p.  iv.  Prefoce,  pp.  v.-xii.  The  first  page  of  the  Preface  has 
an  ornamental  border  (Borders  and  Initials  drawn  by  Christopher  Dean  and 
"  processed  ")•  There  are  similar  ornamental  borders  (of  a  different  design  in 
each  case)  for  the  first  page  of  each  essay.  The  initial  letter  is  an  ornamental 
one,  printed  in  red;  and  so  with  the  initial  letters  of  each  paragraph 
throughout  the  book.  There  are  no  headlines.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
printed  in  red  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  margin  on  each  left-hand  page ; 
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the  tubject  C'Piefiuse/'  ''The  Roots  of  Hononr/'  etc^  ''Aj^endiz"  and 
''  Index")  are  similarly  printed  on  the  right-hand  maigins  of  the  right-hand 
fMges.  The  pages  are  numbered  at  the  bottom.  Ilie  Appendix  oonsists 
of  all  the  author's  footnotes,  numbered  ''A"  to  "X"  the  ''p."  to  whieh 
they  refer  being  added;  correspondingly,  in  the  text  there  are  marginal 
notes  referring  to  ''Appendix.  See  Note  A,"  and  so  ferth.  On  p.  152 
is  the  following  colophon,  with  the  deyice  drawn  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
and  employed  (since  1894)  in  most  of  Mr.  Allen's  books  and  cironhuns, 
which  appears  (in  a  reduced  form)  in  all  the  volumes  of  this  edition : — 

Here  end  the  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
named  Unto  this  Last,  by  John  Rubkin.  Printed  at  the  Ballantyne 
Press,  Edinburgh,  and  Published  by  George  Allen,  London,  in  the 
year  1902. 

This  Edition  de  Luxe  was  issued  on  November  28,  1902.  Bound  in  limp 
vellum  with  silk  ties.  On  the  front  cover,  in  the  right-hand  comer,  is 
Ruskin's  seal,  with  motto  (as  in  this  edition,  but  smaller),  in  gold.  Price 
£2,  2s.  net.  Venetian  type.  The  vellum  copies  were  issued  at  £10,  lOs. 
each. 

Unavihoriaed  American  BdUiofu  of  Unto  thu  LaH  have  been  numeroua. 
There  has  been  no  authorised  edition  in  America. 

French  TramlaHan  (1902X--The  title-page  of  this  is  :— 

Unto  this  Last  |  Quatre  Essus  |  Sur  Les  Premiers  Principes  |  D'£conomie 
Politique  |  par  |  John  Ruskin  j  "II  n'y  a  de  richesse  que  |  la  vie"  (Unto 
this  Last,  iv.  77).  |  Introduction  de  H.  J.  Brunhes.  Traduction  de 
r  Abb^  Em.  Peltier.  |  Paris  |  Gabriel  Beauchesne  A  O  |  ^iteurs  |  SS, 
rue  de  JRennes,  8S  \  (Depot  k  Lyon,  3,  Avenue  de  FArchevech^ 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.+2d8.  A  portrait  of  Ruskin  precedes  the  title-page. 
The  Editor's  Introduction  occupies  pp.  iii.-xxxvi.  Tlie  translator  has  added 
a  few  explanatory  notes  to  the  text.  Issued  in  paper  wrappers  of  a  violet 
hue.    Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

German  Traneiation  (1902).— This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  a  translation 
of  Ruskin's  "AusgewShlte  Werke  in  Vollstandiger  tTbersetzung "  (see 
Vol.  III.  p.  Ixiii.).    The  titie-page  is  :— 

John  Ruskin  |  Diesem  Letzten  |  Vier  Abhandlungen  iiber  |  die  Ersten 
Grundsatze  der  |  Volkswirtschaft  |  Aus  dem  Englischen  von  |  Anna  von 
Przychowski  |  Verlegt  bei  Eugen  Diederichs,  Leipzig  1902. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  196.  An  introduction  by  the  editor  (Wilhelm  Scholermann) 
occupies  pp.  5-8 ;  an  index  (not  translated  from  Mr.  Wedderbum's),  pp.  182- 
196.     Issued  in  red  cloth  beards.     Price  4  marks. 

The  greater  part  of  Unto  this  LaH  is  also  translated  in  the  following 
work : — 

Wie  wir  arbeiten  |  und  wirthschaften  mussen.  |  Eine  Gedankenlese  | 
aus  den  Werken  |  des  |  John  Ruskin.  |  Aus  dem  Englischen  ubersetzt 
und  Kusammengestellt  |  von  |  Jakob  Feis.  |  Strassburg,  |  J.  H.  Ed.  Heits 
I  Heitz  und  MendeL 
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Crown  8vOj  ^  240.  First  puUished  1896 ;  now  in  a  ieeond  edition.  An 
Introdnotion  by  the  timnalator  occupies  pp.  9-46.  The  greeter  part  of  Unio 
tkii  La$t  follows  (pp.  97-166),  the  rest  of  the  book  being  taken  up  with 
extracts  from  For$  Ciavigera,  etc.    Price  3  marks. 

BaKan  Tran$laiUm  (1902).— The  title-page  of  this  is  :— 

Giovanni  Rnskin  |  A  Quest'  Ultimo  |  Sui  Principii  Fondamentali  di  | 
Economia  Politica  |  Traduzione  |  di  |  Francesco  e  Giacinto  Chimenti  | 
Ban,  1902  |  Stab.  Tip.  Filli  Pkusini  Fa  S. 

Small  9vo,  pp.  x.  +90.  A  note  to  the  translation  occupies  pp.  v.-yii.^  and  a 
short  biographical  note  on  Ruskin,  pp.  ix.  and  x.  Ruskin's  pre&ce  is 
omitted^  and  the  text  is  often  curtailed  or  summarised.  Issued^  stitched^  in 
itey  paper  wrappers. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABOUR 

(Being  RHraeU  from  Unio  thu  LaH) 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  of  16  pages  (iisaed  stitched  and  without 
wrappers)  is :  ''  The  |  Righti  of  Labour  |  according  to  |  John  Ruskin.  | 
Arranged  by  |  Thomas  Barclay."  It  was  not  dated,  but  was  issued  in 
1887  by  C.  Merrick,  34  Cauk  Street,  Leicester.  Price  One  Penny.  On 
p.  2  IS  the  following  :— 

'' Extract  op  a  Lbttbr  rbceived  fbom  Mb.  Ruskin. 


" .  ,  .  Your  pamphlet  is  the  best  abstract  of  all  the  most  important 
pieces  of  my  teaching  that  has  yet  been  done ;  and  I  am  entirely  grateful 
to  yon  for  doing  it,  and  glad  to  have  your  letter. 

^'The  time  is  certainly  drawing  near  for  the  workmen,  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  power  and  probity,  to  draw  together  into  action. 
They  ought  first  in  all  Christian  countries  to  abolish,  not  yet  WAR — 
which  must  yet  be  made  sometimee  in  just  causes — but  the  Armaments 
for  it,  of  which  the  real  root  cause  is  simply  the  gain  of  manu&cturers 
of  instruments  of  death. 


''Ever  gratefully  yours, 

''John  Ruskin* 
"Mb.  Tbos.  BAnoLAT/' 

On  p.  3  are  introductory  remarks.  The  remaining  pages  are  occupied  with 
extracts  (with  occasional  connecting  remarks)  from  Unto  this  LaH,  under 
the  following  heads:  "Ruskin's  Objects/'  "His  Scheme'*  (Pre&ce,  §  6), 
"Principles  First"  {ibid.,  %  7),  "What  Political  Economy  Is"  (§§  28,  61, 
72),  "What  Wealth  Is"  (§§  62,  64),  "Difference  between  Riches  and 
Weslth"  (§§  27,  30),  "Proof"  (§§  33,  34,  36),  "The  Whole  Question  one 
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of  Jnstioo"  (§§  37,  88,  65),  ''Capital"  (§  73),  ''Injuttiea  «f  the  PMMit 
Syrtem"  (§§  38,  49,  48,  43),  " Wagw"  (§§  13,  14,  62  ».,  31  n.\  *'How  to 
g«t  the  Mo«t  Work  oat  of  a  Man"  (§§  8,  10,  9,  24),  ''The  Thie  Fonetkm 
of  the  CapitaliBt"  (§§  21,  22,  25),  "The  Caaie  of  PoTertjr"  (§§  53,  70^ 
"Are  There  too  Many  of  Vb?"  (§§  53,  78,  76  n.),  and  "Laat  Wordt" 
(§§  77,  85,  83).    The  compUer  then  condades  as  follows :— 

"What  workifig  man  ii  there  that  will  not  reyersnoe  theia  (ar weeing  and  noble 
ntteianoee  of  a  great  and  good  man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  end  down-trodden-— 
showing  the  troth  and  demanding  justice.  At  ell  erents,  reader,  unless  you  have  had 
a  previous  introduotion,  may  we  not  count  on  having  awakened  an  interest  in  yon  to 
examine  still  Airther  into  the  teeohings  of  JOHN  BUSKIN?" 

A  Second  Edition  was  issued  by  the  same  publisher ;  and  in  1889  a  Third 
Edition,  by  William  Reeves,  185  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


VariiB  LeeHones, — ^The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  few  variatioiis,  other  than 
those  already  described,  between  different  editions : — 

Mottoes.— The  texts  which  in  all  the  collected  editions  have  appeared  on 
a  separate  page  were  not  given  in  the  ComkUl  Magasfimo.  The  papers  there 
began  with  the  heading  "  Unto  this  Last,"  to  which  was  appended  as  a  foot- 
note :  '"  I  will  give  unto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee.'~ifa<^.  xz.  14." 

Hooding  of  Euay  i.— The  word  "Essay"  did  not  appear  in  the  OomkUl 
Magaxine.    And  so  with  the  headings  of  the  other  essa]rs. 

Eioay  ///.—§  48,  line  45,  see  p.  e6  n. 

Esiog  IV.— %  58,  line  23,  the  reference  to  MiU  has  in  all  previous  editioBB 
been  incorrectly  given  as  I.  t.  5.  §  59,  line  6,  the  reference  to  Mill  has  in 
all  previous  editions  been  wrongly  given  as  III.  i.  3.  §  80,  author's  fbotr 
note,  last  line,  "bought"  has  been  misprinted  "brought"  in  some  of  the 
later  editions  {e.g,,  the  33rd  and  43rd  thousands);  the  misprint  does  not 
occur  in  the  EdUion  de  Luxe.  %  74,  author's  note,  line  8,  the  OomhiU 
and  ed.  1  read  correctly  "L.  550"  (line  550  of  the  Birdi)\  all  later 
editions  read  "I.  550."  §  84,  third  line  from  end,  all  editions  hitherto 
have  misprinted  yh*  for  fUy*,  and  all  editions  (alter  the  Cfomkiit)  ^mm^ 
for  60€iap  (the  line  is  omitted  in  the  French  and  Italian  translations ;  it 
is  misprinted  in  the  German). 


Reviews  of  the  papers  as  they  appeared  in  the  OomkUl  MagtuHne  were 
very  numerous.  •  Leading  articles,  "middle"  articles,  or  other  notices  ap- 
peared, among  other  places,  in  the  Saturday  Beview,  August  4, 1800  ("J.  R. 
on  Political  Economy,"  vol.  10,  pp.  13e-138X  and  November  10, 1800  ("Mr. 
Ruskin  again,"  vol.  10,  pp.  582-584:  for  eztraetB  from  this  article,  see 
above,  p.  xxviii.) ;  the  Seotemanf  August  9  (for  notices  of  this  leading  article^ 
see  below,  pp.  69  n.,  71  n.) ;  the  Oiftc,  August  4 ;  the  Literary  OoMotte, 
November  3;  the  Weekly  Times,  August  12;  the  Manchester  Review, 
August  11  and  18 ;  the  Glasgow  OUizen,  August  11  (this  was  a  defence  of 
Ruskin,  signed  "G.  G.");  the  London  Review,  August  11 ;  the  Morning 
Herald,  September  5 ;  the  Dial,  September  7 ;  lAncolnshire  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 11  ;  the  Star,  September  21  (a  paper  by  Major-General  T.  Perronet 
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Thompson)^  and  November  6;  the  Maneh&iter  Examiner  and  TimeM^ 
October  2;  the  Renjrewihire  Independent^  October  20;  Frtteef^e  Magazine, 
November  I860,  voL  62,  pp.  651-650  ("  Political  Economy  in  the  Clouds ") ; 
the  Bra4fwd  Obeervery  November  29 ;  jUoyef #  Weekiy,  at  that  time  edited 
by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  November  18  (an  article  in  defence  of  Riukin, 
entitled  ''Mr.  Ruakin  vereue  the  8iUurday  Review"). 

Reviews  of  Unto  thie  Loit  in  book  form  appeared  in  the  Guardian, 
August  27>  1862 ;  the  Weekty  Beview,  August  9,  1862 ;  the  WeeimmHer 
Bemew,  October  1862,  N.S.,  vol  22,  pp.  630^-532,  and  the  M&ming  Star, 
December  4,  1862  (a  leading  article,  noticing  also  Ruskin's  lecture  at  the 
Working  Men's  College  on  November  29,  1862:  see  below,  p.  325  n.).] 
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PREFACE 

1.  The  four  following  essays  were  published  eighteen  months 
ago  in  the  Comhill  Magazine^  and  were  reprobated  in  a 
violent  manner,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  by  most  of  the 
readers  they  met  with. 

I'  Not  a  whit  the  less,  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best,  that 
is  to  say,  the  truest,  rightest-worded,  and  most  serviceable 
things  I  have  ever  written;  and  the  last  of  them,  having 
had  especial  pains  spent  on  it,  is  probably  the  best  I  shall 
ever  write. 

"This,"  the  reader  may  reply,  "it  might  be,  yet  not 
therefore  well  written."  Which,  in  no  mock  humility,  ad- 
mitting, I  yet  rest  satisfied  with  the  work,  though  with 
nothing  else  that  I  have  done;  and  purposing  shortly  to 
follow  out  the  subjects  opened  in  these  papers,  as  I  may 
find  leisure,^  I  wish  the  introductory  statements  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  any  one  who  may  care  to  refer  to  them.  So  I 
republish  Jthe  essays  as  they  appeared.  One  word  only  is 
changed,'  correcting  the  estimate  of  a  weight ;  and  no  word 
is  added.* 

2.  Although,  however,  I  find  nothing  to  modify  in  these 

*  Note  to  Second  Edition. — An  addition  is  made  to  the  note  in  the  Fourteenth 
p^  of  the  preface  of  this  book;  which,  being  the  most  precious,  in  its 
CMential  contents,  of  all  that  I  have  ever  written,  I  reprint  word  for  word 
ukI  page  for  page,  after  that  addition,  and  make  as  accessible  as  I  can, 
to  alL* 

'  [See  above.  Introduction,  p.  xlix.] 

'  [In  §  48,  line  4A  (of  this  edition :  see  p.  06),  where  "thirteen  ounces"  in  the 
OomkUl  was  corrected  to  '' seventeen  oances"  in  the  reprint] 

*  rin  this  edition  *'ike  fourteenth  page"  is  p.  20;  and  the  pagination  through- 
out the  book  is  now  necessarily  changed.  For  particulars  of  the  Second  Edition, 
uid  of  others  after  it  which  made  the  book  yet  more  accessible,  see  above,  pp.  6  seq.] 

xvu.  1*  B 
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papers,  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  most  startling 
of  all  the  statements  in  them, — that  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  the  organization  of  labour,  with  fixed  wages, — ^should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  first  essay;  it  being  quite  one 
of  the  least  important,  though  by  no  means  the  least  cer- 
tain, of  the  positions  to  be  defended.  The  real  gist  of 
these  papers,  their  central  meaning  and  aim,  is  to  give,  as 
I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  plain  English, — ^it  has  often 
been  incidentally  given  in  good  Greek  by  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon,  and  good  Latin  by  Cicero  and  Horace,^ — ^a  logical  de- 
]  finition  of  wealth  :  such  definition  being  absolutely  needed 
for  a  basis  of  economical  science.  The  most  reputed  essay, 
on  that  subject  which  has  appeared  in  modem  times,  after; 
opening  with  the  statement  that  ''writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy profess  to  teach,  or  to  investigate,*  the  nature  of 
wealth,"  thus  follows  up  the  declaration  of  its  thesis — 
''Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufiiciently  correct  for  common 
purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  wealth.**  ..."  It  is  no  part 
of  tiie  design  of  this  treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical  nicety 
of  definition."  t 

*  Which?  for  where  investigation  is  necessary,  teaching  is  impossible. 
f  PrmdpUi  of  PoUiical  Ecmofimf.     By  J.  S.  Mill     Plreliminary  remarks, 
p.  2.« 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero  as  the  founders  of  kis 
science  of  Political  Economy,  see  Munera  Puherit,  §  2  (p.  148).  The  passases  in 
Plato  to  which  Ruskin  refers  as  civing  incidentally  a  definition  of  true  Wealth 
are  such  as  Xaiw,  ▼.  742-743:  ''Very  rich  and  very  good  at  the  same  time  he 
cannot  be,  not,  at  least,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  many  speak  of  riches."  etc  (see 
also  below,  p.  277  n.) ;  or  RepMie,  iii.  416  £.  (quoted  in  Munera  Puhferis,  |  89).  For 
Xenophons  implied  definition  of  wealth,  see  The  EconamiH^  eh.  i.  (translated  in 
vol.  i.  of  BibHotheca  Pagtarum,  from  which  psssage  Ruskin  takes  his  text  of  ''the 
possession  of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant  (see  below,  §  64,  p.  88).  See  also 
Ruskin's  Preftce  to  BibHotkeca,  where  he  says  (§  22)  that  Xenophon's  EamemUt 
"contains  a  flawless  definition  of  wealth,  and  explanation  of  its  dependence  for 
efliciency  on  the  merits  and  fiicultles  of  its  possessor."  The  passage  in  question 
is  quoted  in  Munera  Puherie^  Appendix  iii.  (below,  p.  288),  where  also  Ruskin 
nves  *' Horace's  clear  rendering  of  the  substance"  of  his  own  economic  doctrine. 
For  a  reference  to  Cicero,  in  a  similar  connexion,  see  Munera  Puherie^  §  60  n. 
(below,  p.  184) ;  and  one  may  refer  to  such  psssages  as  "Contentum  suis  rebus 
maxima  sunt  certissimttque  divitiie "  {Parad,  Steie,  6,  51).] 

'  [For  another  criticism  of  this  passage,  see  Munera  Puk/erie^  Prefiue, 
below,  p.  132.  Ruskin's  references  are  to  the  first  edition  (1848)  of  Mill's 
in  two  volumes.] 
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8.  Metaphysical  nicety,  we  assuredly  do  not  need;  but 
physical  nicety,  and  logical  accuracy,  with  respect  to  a 
j^ysical  subject,  we  as  assuredly  do. 

Suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry,  instead  of  being  House- 
law  {CHkonomia),  had  been  Star-law  {Astronomia),  and  that, 
ignoring  distinction  between  stars  fixed  and  wandering,  as 
here  between  wealth  radiant  and  wealth  reflective,  the  writer 
had  begun  thus:  ** Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
oonrect  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  stars. 
Metaphysical  nicety  in  the  definition  of  a  star  is  not  the 
object  of  this  treatise  " ; — ^the  essay  so  opened  might  yet  have 
b^n  fiur  more  true  in  its  final  statements,  and  a  thousand- 
fold more  serviceable  to  the  navigator,  than  any  treatise  on 
wealth,  which  founds  its  conclusions  on  the  popular  con- 
cepticm  of  wealth,  can  ever  become  to  the  economist. 

4.  It  was,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  these  following 
'  paperis  to  give  an  accurate  and  stable  definition  of  wealth. 

Their  se(M>nd  object  was  to  show  that  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  was  finally  possible  only  under  certain  moral  con- 
ditions of  society,  of  which  quite  the  first  was  a  belief  in 
the  existence,  and  even,  for  practical-^  purposes,  in  the  attain- 
ability of  honesty. 

Without  venturing  to  pronounce — ^since  on  such  a  matter 
human  judgment  is  by  no  means  conclusive — ^what  is,  or  is 
not,  the  noblest  of  Grod's  works,  we  may  yet  admit  so  much 
of  Pope's  assertion  ^  as  that  an  honest  man  is  among  His  best 
works  presently  visible,  and,  as  things  stand,  a  somewhat 
rare  one;  but  not  an  incredible  or  miraculous  work;  still 
less  an  abnormal  one.  Honesty  is  not  a  disturbing  force, 
which  deranges  the  orbits  of  economy;  but  a  consistent 
and  commanding  force,  by  obedience  to  which — and  by  no 
other  obedience — ^those  orbits  can  continue  clear  of  chaos. 

5.  It  is  true,  I  have  sometimes  heard  Pope  condemned 
for  the  lowness,  instead  of  the  height,  of  his  standard: — 
"Honesty  is  indeed  a  respectable  virtue;   but  how  much 

^  lE9$ap  on  Man,  Epistle  iv.,  line  247.] 
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higher  may  men  attain  1  Shall  nothing  more  be  asked  of 
us  than  that  we  be  honest?" 

For  the  present,  good  friends,  nothing.  It  seems  that 
in  our  aspirations  to  be  more  than  that,  we  have  to  some 
extent  lost  sight  of  the  propriety  of  being  so  mudi  as  that 
What  else  we  may  have  lost  faith  in,  tiiere  shall  be  here 
no  question;  but  assuredly  we  have  lost  faith  in  common 
honesty,  and  in  the  working  power  of  it.  And  this  faith, 
^^with  the  facts  on  which  it  may  rest,  it  is  quite  our  first 
business  to  recover  and  keep:  not  only  believing,  but  even 
by  experience  assuring  ourselves,  that  there  are  yet  in  the 
world  men  who  can  be  restrained  from  fraud  otherwise  than 
by  the  fear  of  losing  employment;*  nay,  that  it  is  even 
accurately  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sudi  men  in  any 
State,  that  the  said  State  does  or  can  prolong  its  existence. 

To  these  two  points,  then,  the  following  essays  are  mainly 
directed.  The  subject  of  the  organization  of  labour  is  only 
casually  touched  upon;  because,  if  we  once  can  get  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  honesty  in  our  captains,  the  organization 

*  "The  effectual  discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a  worlcman  is  not 
that  of  his  corporation,  but  of  his  customers.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing  their  em- 
ployment which  restrains  his  frauds^  and  corrects  his  negligence. '  ( WeaUk 
of  Nations,  Boole  I.  chap.   10.) 

Note  to  Second  Edition. — ^The  only  addition  I  will  make  to  the  words  of 
this  book  shall  be  a  very  earnest  request  to  any  Christian  reader  to  think 
within  himself  what  an  entirely  damned  state  of  soul  any  human  creature 
must  have  got  into,  who  could  read  with  acceptance  such  a  sentence  as 
this :  much  more,  write  it ;  and  to  oppose  to  it,  the  first  commercial  words 
of  Venice,  discovered  by  me  in  her  first  church : — 

"  Around  this  temple,  let  the  Merchant's  law  be  just^  his  weights  true> 
and  his  contracts  guileless."^ 

If  any  of  my  present  readers  think  that  my  language  in  this  note  is 
either  intemperate,  or  unbecoming,  I  will  beg  them  to  read  with  atten- 
tion the  Eighteenth  paragraph  of  Sesame  and  Lilies;^  and  to  be  assured 
that  I  never,  myself,  now  use,  in  writing,  any  word  which  is  not,  in  my 
deliberate  judgment,  the  fittest  for  the  occasion. 

Sunday,  ISth  March,  1877.' 

1  [The  Church  of  S.  Giacomo  di  Riaito :  see  R  Mark*9  HeH,  §§  37,  131,  and 
Fors  aiavigera.  Letter  76  ("Venice,  Sunday,  4th  March,  1877*0.] 

2  rin  this  edition,  Vol.  XVlll.  pp.  67-68.] 

^  pFhe  last  senteuce — "  If  any  .  .  .  occasion " — was  in  fitct  added  by  Ruskin  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  dated  March  26.] 
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of  labour  is  easy,  and  will  develop  itself  without  quarrel 
or  difficulty ;  but  if  we  cannot  get  honesty  in  our  captains, 
the  organization  of  labour  is  for  evermore  impossible. 

6.  The  several  conditions  of  its  possibility  I  purpose  to 
examine  at  length  in  the  sequel^  Yet,  lest  the  reader  should 
be  alarmed  by  the  hints  thrown  out  during  the  following 
investigation  of  first  principles,  as  if  they  were  leading  him 
into  unexpectedly  dimgerous  ground,  I  wiU,  for  his  better 
assurance,  state  at  once  the  worst  of  the  political  creed  at 
which  I  wish  him  to  arrive. 

(1.)  First,  —  that  there  should  be  training  schools  for 
youth  established,  at  Government  cost,*  and  under  Grovem- 
ment  discipline,  over  the  whole  country;'  that  every  child 
ham  in  the  country  should,  at  the  parent's  wish,  be  per- 
mitted (and,  in  certain  cases,  be  under  penalty  required)  to 
pass  through  them;  and  that,  in  these  schools,  the  chUd 
should  (with  other  minor  pieces  of  knowledge  hereafter  to 
be  considered)  imperatively  be  taught,  with  the  best  skill  of 
teaching  that  the  country  could  produce,  the  following  three 
things: — 

(a)  The  laws  of  health,  and  the  exercises  enjoined  by 
them;  > 

{b)  Habits  of  gentleness  and  justice ;  and 

(c)  The  calling  by  which  he  is  to  live.* 

(2.)  Secondly,  —  that,  in  connection  with  these  training 

*  It  will  probably  be  inquired  by  near-sighted  persons^  out  of  what  funds 
Buch  schools  could  be  supported.  The  expedient  modes  of  direct  provision 
for  them  I  will  examine  hereafter ;  indirectly^  they  would  be  fitr  more  than 
8etf4upporting.  The  economy  in  crime  alone>  (quite  one  of  the  most  costly 
srtides  of  luxury  in  the  modem  European  market,)  which  such  schools  would 
induce,  would  suffice  to  support  them  ten  times  over.  Their  economy  of 
labour  would  be  pure  gain,  and  that  too  large  to  be  presently  calculable. 

^  [The  intended  further  treatise,  already  mentioned  (in  §  1  above^  p.  17) — an 
intention  partly  fulfilled  in  Munera  PulverU.'] 

'  [For  Kuskin's  earlier  plea  for  a  universal  system  of  State  education,  see  A  Joy 
M  Boer,  §§  128, 132  (Vol.  XVJ.  pp.  Ill,  115).    And  compare  §  70  (below,  p.  106)0 

*  [On  these  matters  compare  Time  and  Tide;  for  (a),  §  95 ;  for  (b),  §  00 ;  for  (c), 
§  101  (below,  pp.  397,  368,  400).  With  (6)— the  ethical  function  of  education— 
eomiMure  also  Vol.  V.  p.  7(^,  Vol.  VII.  p.  429;  Vol.  XI.  p.  204;  and  below,  pp  232 
and  329.] 
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schools,  there  should  be  established,  also  entirely  under 
Government  regulation,  manufactories  and  workshops  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  every  useful  art.  And  that,  interfering  no 
whit  with  private  enterprise,  nor  setting  any  restraints  or 
tax  on  private  trade,  but  leaving  both  to  do  their  best,  and 
beat  the  Government  if  they  could, — ^there  should,  at  these 
Government  manufactories  and  shops,  be  authoritatively  good 
and  exemplary  work  done,  and  pure  and  true  substance 
sold ;  so  that  a  man  could  be  sure,  if  he  chose  to  pay  the 
Government  price,  that  he  got  for  his  money  bread  that 
was  bread,  ale  that  was  ale,  and  work  that  was  work.^ 

(8.)  Thirdly, — ^that  any  man,  or  woman,  or  boy,  or  girl, 
out  of  employment,  should  be  at  once  received  at  the  nearest 
Gk>vemment  school,  and  set  to  such  work  as  it  appeared, 
on  trial,  they  were  fit  for,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  deter- 
minable every  year; — that,  being  found  incapable  of  work 
through  ignorance,  they  should  be  taught,  or  being  found 
incapable  of  work  through  sickness,  should  be  tended;  but 
that  being  found  objecting  to  work,  they  should  be  set, 
under  compulsion  of  the  strictest  nature,  to  the  more  pain- 
fill  and  degrading  forms  of  necessary  toil,  especially  to  that 
in  mines  and  other  places  of  danger  (such  danger  bang, 
however,  diminished  to  the  utmost  by  careful  regulation  and 
discipline),  and  the  due  wages  of  such  work  be  retained, 
cost  of  compulsion  first  abstracted — ^to  be  at  the  workman's 
command,  so  soon  as  he  has  come  to  sounder  mind  re- 
specting the  laws  of  employment. 

(4.)  Lastly, — ^that  for  the  old  and  destitute,  comfort  and 
home  should  be  provided;  which  provision,  when  misfortune 
had  been  by  the  working  of  such  a  system  sifted  from  guilt, 
would  be  honourable  instead  of  disgraceful  to  the  receiver. 
For  (I  repeat  this  passage  out  of  my  Political  JEconomy  of 
Art,  \jo  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  detail^)  "a 

^  [Here,  again,  compare  A  Jityfor  Sver^  §  4S ;  and  for  the  third  point  here  en- 
forced, ilnd,,  I  129  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  44,  112).] 

*  [The  author's  original  reference  was  to  the  first  edition,  ''  Addenda,  p.  195  *' : 
see  now^  Vol.  XVI.  p.  113.     See  also  below^  p.  74.] 
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labourer  serves  his  country  with  his  spade,  just  as  a  man  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life  serves  it  with  sword,  pen,  or  lancet. 
If  the  service  be  less,  and,  therefore,  the  wages  during  health 
less,  then  the  reward  when  health  is  broken  may  be  less,  but 
not  less  honourable ;  and  it  ought  to  be  quite  as  natural  and 
straightforward  a  matter  for  a  labourer  to  take  his  pension 
from  his  parish,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  parish, 
as  for  a  man  in  higher  rank  to  take  his  pension  from  his 
country,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country/' 

To  which  statement,  I  will  only  add,  for  conclusion, 
respecting  the  discipline  and  pay  of  Ufe  and  death,  that, 
for  both  high  and  low,  Livy's  last  words  touching  Valerius 
Publicola,  "  de  publico  est  elatus^^  *  ought  not  to  be  a  dis- 
honourable close  of  epitaph. 

7.  These  things,  then,  I  believe,  and  am  about,  as  I  find 
power,  to  explain  and  illustrate  in  their  various  bearings ;  fol- 
lowing out  also  what  belongs  to  them  of  collateral  inquiry. 
Here  I  state  them  only  in  brief,  to  prevent  the  reader 
casting  about  in  alarm  for  my  ultimate  meaning;  yet  re- 
questing him,  for  the  present,  to  remember,  that  in  a  science 
dealing  with  so  subtle  elements  as  those  of  human  nature, 
it  is  only  possible  to  answer  for  the  final  truth  of  principles, 
not  for  the  direct  success  of  plans :  and  that  in  the  best  of 
these  last,  what  can  be  immediately  accomplished  is  always 
questionable,  and  what  can  be  finally  accomplished,  incon- 
ceivable. 

Denmark  Hill, 

lOiA  Mjcof,  1862. 

*  P.  Valerius,  omnium  consensu  princeps  belli  pacisque  artibus,  anno  post 
moritur;  gloriA  ingenti^  copiis  familiaribus  adeo  exiguis,  ut  fiineri  sumtus 
deesset :  de  publico  est  elatus.     Luxere  matrons  ut  Brutum." — Lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.^ 

^  [See  the  pawage  from  Ruskin's  letter  given  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xlvii.,  and 
the  note  there  added.] 
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"UNTO   THIS    LAST^^ 

ESSAY  I 

THE  ROOTS  OP  HONOUR 

1.  Among  the  "delusions  which  at  different  periods  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  the 
honuin  race,  perhaps  the  most  cmious — certainly  the  least 
creditable — is  the  modem  soi-disant  science  of  political 
economy,  based  on  the  idea  that  an  advantageous  code  of^ 
social  actii>n  may  be  determined  irrespectively  of  the  influ- 
ence of  social  affection. 

Of  course,  as  in  the  instances  of  alchemy,  astrology, 
witchcrafk,  and  other  such  popular  creeds,  political  economy 
has  a  plausible  idea  at  the  root  of  it.  **  The  social  affections," 
says  the  economist,  **  are  accidental  and  disturbing  elements 
in  human  nature ;  but  avarice  and  the  desire  of  progress  are  — 
constant  elements.  Let  us  eliminate  the  inconstants,  and, 
considering  the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine, 
examine  by  what  laws  of  labour,  purchase,  and  sale,  the 
greatest  accumulative  result  in  wealth  is  obtainable.  Those 
laws  once  determined,  it  will  be  for  each  individual  after- 
iivards  to  introduce  as  much  of  the  disturbing  affectionate 
element  as  he  chooses,  and  to  determine  for  himself  the 
result  on  the  new  conditions  supposed." 

2.  This  would  be  a  perfectly  logical  and  successful  method 
of  analysis,  if  the  accidentals  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
i^ere  of  the  same  nature  as  the  powers  first  examined.  Sup- 
posing a  body  in  motion  to  be  influenced  by  constant  and 
inconstant  forces,  it  is  usually  the  simplest  way  of  examin- 
ing its  course  to  trace  it  first  under  the  persistent  conditions, 
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and  afterwards  introduce  the  causes  of  variation.  But  the 
disturbing  elements  in  the  social  problem  are  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  constant  ones:  they  alter  the  essence 
of  the  creature  under  examination  the  moment  they  are 
added;  they  operate,  not  mathematically,  but  chemically, 
introducing  conditions  which  render  all  our  previous  know- 
ledge unavailable.  We  made  learned  experiments  upon 
pure  nitrogen,  and  have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  a 
very  manageable  gas:  but,  behold  1  the  thing  which  we 
have  practically  to  deal  with  is  its  chloride ;  and  this,  the 
moment  we  touch  it  on  our  established  principles,  sends 
us  and  our  apparatus  through  the  ceiling. 

8.  Observe,  I  neither  impugn  nor  doubt  the  conclusion 
of  the  science  if  its  terms  are  accepted.^  I  am  simply  un- 
interested in  them,  as  I  should  be  in  those  of  a  science  of 
gynmastics  which  assumed  that  men  had  no  skdetons.  It 
might  be  shown,  on  that  supposition,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  roll  the  students  up  into  pellets,  flatten  them 
into  cakes,  or  stretch  them  into  cables;  and  that  when 
these  results  were  effected,  the  re-insertion  of  the  skeleton 
would  be  attended  with  various  inconveniences  to  their  con- 
stitution. The  reasoning  might  be  admirable,  the  conclu- 
sions true,  and  the  science  deficient  only  in  applicability. 
Modem  political  economy  stands  on  a  precisely  similar  basis. 
Assuming,  not  that  the  human  being  has  no  skeleton,  but 
^  that  it  is  all  skeleton,  it  founds  an  ossifiant  theory  of  pro- 
gress on  this  negation  of  a  soul;  and  having  shown  the 
utmost  that  may  be  made  of  bones,  and  constructed  a 
number  of  interesting  geometrical  figures  with  death's-head 
and  humeri,  successfully  proves  the  inconvenience  of  the 
reappearance  of  a  soul  among  these  corpuscular  structures. 
I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  theory :  I  simply  deny  Itl^ 
applicability  to  the  presoit  phase  of  the  world. 

4.  This  inapplicability  has  been  curiously  manifested  dur- 
ing the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  late  strikes  of  our 

^  [Subsequently,  however^  Ruskin  carried  his  attack  to  this  further  stage :  see  his 
letter  cited  above,  in  the  Introduction^  p.  Ixxxiii.] 
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workmen.^  Here  occurs  one  of  the  simplest  cases,  in  a  per- 
tinent and  positive  form,  of  the  first  vital  prohlem  which 
political  economy  has  to  deal  with  (the  relation  between 
employer  and  employed) ;  and,  at  a  severe  crisis,  when  lives 
in  multitudes  and  wealth  in  masses  are  at  stake,  the  political 
economists  are  helpless — practically  mute:  no  demonstrable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be  given  by  them,  such  as 
may  convince  or  calm  the  opposing  parties.  Obstinately 
the  masters  take  one  view  of  the  matter;  obstinately  the 
operatives  another;  and  no  political  science  can  set  them 
at  one. 

5.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  could,  it  being  not  by 
"science"  of  any  kind  that  men  were  ever  intended  to  be 
set  at  one.  Disputant  after  disputant  vainly  strives  to  show- 
that  the  interests  of  the  masters  are,  or  are  not,  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  men :  none  of  the  pleaders  ever  seeming  to 
remember  that  it  does  not  absolutely  or  always  follow  that 
the  persons  must  be  antagonistic  because  their  interests  are. 
If  l^ere  is  only  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  house,  and  mother 
and  children  are  starving,  their  interests  are  not  the  same. 
If  the  mother  eats  it,  the  children  want  it;  if  the  children 
eat  it,  the  mother  must  go  hungry  to  her  work.  Yet  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  will  be  "antagonism'* 
between  them,  that  they  will  fight  for  the  crust,  and  that  the 
mother,  being  strongest,  will  get  it,  and  eat  it.  Neither,- 
in  any  other  case,  whatever  the  relations  of  the  persons 
may  be,  can  it  be  assumed  for  certain  that,  because  their 
interests  are  diverse,  they  must  necessarily  regard  each  other 
with  hostility,  and  use  violence  or  cunning  to  obtain  the 
advantage. 

6.  Even  if  this  were  so,  and  it  were  as  just  as  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  men  as  actuated  by  no  other  moral 
influences  than  those  which  afiect  rats  or  swine,  the  logical 
conditions  of  the  question  are  still  indeterminable.  It  can 
never  be  shown  generally  either  that  the  interests  of  master 

^  [The  reference  is  more  particularly  to  the  huilders'  strike  in  the  autumn  of 
1850 :  see  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  Ruskin's  letter  of  September  4^  1859, 
to  £.  S.  Dallas.] 
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and  labourer  are  alike,  or  that  they  are  opposed ;  for»  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  they  may  be  either.  It  is,  indeed, 
always  the  interest  of  both  that  the  wcnrk  should  be  rightly 
done,  and  a  just  price  obtained  for  it;  but,  in  the  division 
of  profits,  the  gain  of  the  one  may  or  may  not  be  the  loss 
of  the  other.  It  is  not  the  master's  interest  to  pay  wages 
so  low  as  to  leave  the  men  sickly  and  depressed,  nor  tiie 
workman's  interest  to  be  paid  high  wages  if  the  smallness 
of  the  master's  profit  hinders  him  from  enlaiging  his  busi- 
ness, or  conducting  it  in  a  safe  and  liberal  way.  A  stoker 
ought  not  to  desire  high  pay  if  the  company  is  too  poor 
to  keep  the  engine-wheels  in  repair. 

7.  And  the  varieties  of  circumstance  which  influence 
these  reciprocal  interests  are  so  endless,  that  all  endeavour 
to  deduce  rules  of  action  from  balance  of  expediency  is  in 
vain.  And  it  is  meant  to  be  in  vain.  For  no  human 
actions  ever  were  intended  by  the  Maker  of  men  to  be 
guided  by  balances  of  expediency,^  but  by  balances  of  justice. 
He  has  therefore  rendered  all  endeavours  to  determine  ex- 
pediency futile  for  evermore.  No  man  ever  knew,  or  can 
know,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  to  himself,  or  to 
others,  of  any  given  line  of  conduct.  But  every  man  may 
know,  and  most  of  us  do  know,  what  is  a  just  and  unjust 
act  And  all  of  us  may  know  also,  that  the  consequences 
of  justice  will  be  ultimately  the  best  possible,  both  to  others 
and  ourselves,  though  we  can  neither  say  what  is  best,  or 
how  it  is  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

I  have  said  balances  of  justice,  meaning,  in  the  term 
justice,  to  include  aiSection, — such  affection  as  one  man  owes 
to  another.  All  right  relations  between  master  and  opera- 
tive, and  all  their  best  interests,  ultimately  depend  on  these. 

8.  We  shall  find  the  best  and  simplest  illustration  of 
the  relations  of  master  and  operative  in  the  position  of 
domestic  servants.' 

»  [Compare  Seven  Lamps,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  20,  23.] 

*  rThe  relation  of  masters  and  servants  is  a  subject  to  which  Raskin  often  re- 
curred in  letters  to  the  newspapers,  as  well  illustrating  his  principles  of  political 
economy.    See,  more  especiallf,  the  letters  to  the  Daiiy  Telegraph  of  September  5 
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We  will  suppose  that  the  master  of  a  household  desires 
only  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  his  servants  as  he  can,  at 
the  rate  of  wages  he  gives.  He  never  allows  th^xi  to  be 
idle;  feeds  them  as  poorly  and  lodges  them  as  ill  as  they 
will  endure,  and  in  all  things  pushes  his  requirements  to 
the  exact  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  go  without  forcing 
the  servant  to  leave  him.  In  doing  this,  there  is  no  viola- 
tion on  his  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  "justice." 
He  agrees  with  the  domestic  for  his  whole  time  and  service, 
and  takes  them ; — ^the  limits  of  hardship  in  treatment  being 
fixed  by  the  practice  of  other  masters  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  domestic 
labour.  If  the  servant  can  get  a  better  place,  he  is  free  to 
take  one,  and  the  master  can  only  tell  what  is  the  real 
market  value  of  his  labour,  by  requiring  as  much  as  he 
will  give. 

This  is  the  politico-economical  view  of  the  case,  accord* 
ing  to  the  doctors  of  that  science ;  who  assert  that  by  this 
procedure  the  greatest  average  of  work  will  be  obtained  from 
the  servant,  and  therefore  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, and  through  the  community,  by  reversion,  to  the 
servant  himself. 

That,  however,  is  not  so.  It  would  be  so  if  the  servant 
were  an  engine  of  which  the  motive  power  was  steam,  mag- 
netism, gravitation,  or  any  other  agent  of  calculable  force. 
But  he  being,  on  the  contrary,  an  engine  whose  motive 
power  is  a  Soul,  the  force  of  this  very  peculiar  agent,  as 
an  unknown  quantity,  enters  into  all  the  political  economist's 
equations,  without  his  knowledge,  and  falsifies  every  one  of. 
their  results.  The  largest  quantity  of  work  will  not  be 
done  by  this  curious  engine  for  pay,  or  under  pressure,  or 
by  help  of  any  kind  of  fuel  which  may  be  supplied  by  the 
chaldron.  It  will  be  done  only  when  the  motive  force,  that** 
is  to  say,  the  will  or  spirit  of  the  creature,  is  brought  to 

and  18,  1865  (below^  pp.  51fil  seq.).  He  cited  his  own  experience  in  support  of  hu 
contentions  in  a  letter  to  the  same  journal  of  Septemher  7  ;  with  which  compare 
what  he  says  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  servants  (^brt  davigera,  Letter  32).] 
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its  greatest  strength  by  its  own  proper  fuel :  namely,  by  the 
affections. 

9.  It  may  indeed  happen,  and  does  happen  often,  that 
if  the  master  is  a  man  of  sense  and  energy,  a  large  quantity 
of  material  work  may  be  done  under  mechanical  pressure, 
enforced  by  strong  will  and  guided  by  wise  method;  also 
it  may  happen,  and  does  happen  often,  that  if  the  master 
is  indolent  and  weak  (however  good-natured),  a  very  small 
quantity  of  work,  and  that  bad,  may  be  produced  by  the 
servant's  undirected  strength,  and  contemptuous  gratitude. 

^But  the  universal  law  of  the  matter  is  that,  assuming  any 
given  quantity  of  energy  and  sense  in  master  and  servant, 
the  greatest  material  result  obtainable  by  them  will  be,  not 
through  antagonism  to  each  other,  but  through  affection  for 
each  other ;  and  that,  if  the  master,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  £rom  the  servant,  seeks 
rather  to  render  his  appointed  and  necessary  work  bene- 
ficial to  him,  and  to  forward  his  interests  in  all  just  and 
wholesome  ways,  the  real  amount  of  work  ultimately  done, 
or  of  good  rendered,  by  the  person  so  cared  for,  will  indeed 
be  the  greatest  possible. 

Observe,  I  say,  "of  good  rendered,"  for  a  servant's  work 
is  not  necessarily  or  always  the  best  thing  he  can  give  his 
master.  But  good  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  material  service, 
in  protective  watchfulness  of  his  master's  interest  and  credit, 
or  in  joyful  readiness  to  seize  unexpected  and  irr^^ar 
occasions  of  help. 

Nor  is  this  one  whit  less  generally  true  because  indul- 
gence will  be  frequently  abused,  and  kindness  met  with  ingra- 
titude. For  the  servant  who,  gently  treated,  is  ungrateful, 
treated  ungently,  will  be  revengeful ;  and  the  man  who  is  dis- 
honest to  a  liberal  master  will  be  injurious  to  an  unjust  one. 

10.  In  any  case,  and  with  any  person,  this  unselfish  treat- 
'  ment  will  produce  the  most  effective  return.     Observe,  I 

am  here  considering  the  affections  wholly  as  a  motive  power ; 
not  at  all  as  things  in  themselves  desirable  or  noble,  or  in 
any  other  way  abstractedly  good.     I  look  at  them  simply 
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as  an  anomalous  force,  rendering  every  one  of  the  ordinary 
political  economist's  calculations  nugatory;  whUe,  even  if  he 
desired  to  introduce  this  new  element  into  his  estimates,  he 
has  no  power  of  dealing  with  it;  for  the  affections  only 
become  a  true  motive  power  when  they  ignore  every  other 
motive  and  condition  of  political  economy.  Treat  the  servant 
kindly,  with  the  idea  of  turning  his  gratitude  to  account, 
and  you  will  get,  as  you  deserve,  no  gratitude,  nor  any 
value  for  your  kindness;  but  treat  him  kindly  without  any 
economical  purpose,  and  all  economical  purposes  will  be 
answered;  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  whoso  loses  it  shall  find  it.^* 
11.   The  next  clearest  and  simplest  example  of  relation 

*  The  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  and  between 
their  effective  material  results,  may  be  seen  very  accurately  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  relations  of  Esther  and  Charlie  in  Bleak  House  with  those 
of  Miss  Brass  and  the  Marchioness  in  Master  Humph  eys  Clock* 

The  essential  value  and  truth  of  Dickens's  writings  *  have  been  unwisely 
kst  sight  of  by  many  thoughtful  persons,  merely  l^cause  he  presents  his 
truth  with  some  colour  of  caricature.  Unwisely,  because  Dickens's  caricature, 
thoagh  often  gross,  is  never  mistaken.  Allowing  for  his  manner  of  telh'ng 
them,  the  things  he  tells  us  are  always  true.  I  wish  that  he  could  think 
it  right  to  limit  his  brilliant  exaggeration  to  works  written  only  for  public 
amusement ;  and  when  he  takes  up  a  subject  of  high  national  importance, 
such  as  that  which  he  handled  in  Hard  Times,  that  he  would  use  severer 
and  more  accurate  analysis.  The  usefulness  of  that  work  (to  my  mind,  in 
several  respects  the  greatest  he  has  written)  is  with  many  persons  seriously 
diminished  because  Mr.  Bounderby  is  a  dramatic  monster,  instead  of  a 
chancteristic  example  of  a  worldly  master ;  and  Stephen  Blackpool  a  dramatic 
perfection,  instead  of  a  characteristic  example  of  an  honest  workman.  But 
let  us  not  lose  the  use  of  Dickens's  wit  and  insight,  because  he  chooses  to 
speak  in  a  circle  of  stage  fire.  He  is  entirely  right  in  his  main  drift  and 
purpose  in  every  book  he  has  written;  and  all  of  them,  but  especially 
Hard  Times,  should  be  studied  with  close  and  earnest  care  by  persons  ' 
interested  in  social  questions.  They  will  find  much  that  is  partial, .  and, 
hecaose  partial,  apparently  unjust ;  but  if  they  examine  all  the  evidence 
.on  the  other  side,  which  Dickens  seems  to  overlook,  it  will  appear,  after 
all  their  trouble,  that  his  view  was  the  finally  right  one,  grossly  and 
sharply  told. 

>  [Matthew  x.  39.] 

'  [For  a  general  note  on  Ruskin's  references  to  Dickens,  see  VoL  XI.  p.  173. 
The  ^subject  of  hifh  national  importance"  taken  up  in  Hard  Times  (published  in 
1854  and  dedicated  to  Carlyle),  was  an  attack  on  ''those  who  see  figures  and 
averages  and  nothing  else— the  representatives  of  the  wickedest  and  most  enormous 
▼ice  of  this  time"  (see  the  letter  of  Dickens  quoted  in  Charles  Knight's  Passages 
of  a  Werking  Life).] 
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between  master  and  operative  is  that  which  exists  between 
the  commander  of  a  regiment  and  his  men. 

Supposing  the  officer  only  desires  to  apply  the  rules  of 
discipline  so  as,  with  least  trouble  to  himself,  to  make  the 
r^ment  most  effective,  he  will  not  be  able,  by  any  rules 
or  administration  of  rules,  on  this  selfish  principle,  to  develop, 
the  fiiU  strength  of  his  subordinates.  If  a  man  of  sense 
and  firmness,  he  may,  as  in  the  former  instance,  produce  a 
better  result  than  would  be  obtained  by  the  irr^jrular  kind- 
ness of  a  weak  officer;  but  let  the  sense  and  firmness  be 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  assuredly  the  officer  who  has 
the  most  direct  personal  relations  with  his  men,  the  most 
care  for  their  interests,  and  the  most  value  for  their  lives, 
will  develop  their  efiective  strength,  through  their  afFection 
for  his  own  person,  and  trust  in  his  character,  to  a  degree 
wholly  unattainable  by  other  means.  This  law  applies  stiU 
more  stringently  as  the  numbers  concerned  are  larger:  a 
charge  may  often  be  successful,  though  the  men  dislike 
their  officers ;  a  battle  has  rarely  been  won,  unless  they 
loved  their  general. 

12.  Passing  from  these  simple  examples  to  the  more 
complicated  relations  existing  between  a  manufacturer  and 
his  workmen,  we  are  met  first  by  certain  curious  difficul- 
ties, resulting,  apparently,  from  a  harder  and  colder  state  of 
moral  elements.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion existing  among  soldiers  for  the  colonel.  Not  so  easy 
to  imagine  an  enthusiastic  affection  among  cotton-spinners 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  milL  A  body  of  men  associated 
for  purposes  of  robbery  (as  a  Highland  clan  in  ancient 
times)  shall  be  animated  by  perfect  affection,  and  every 
member  of  it  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  life  of 
his  chief.  But  a  band  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
legal  production  and  accumulation  is  usually  animated,  it 
appears,  by  no  such  emotions,  and  none  of  them  are  in  any 
wise  willing  to  give  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  chief.  Not 
only  are  we  met  by  this  apparent  anomaly,  in  moral  matters, 
but  by  others  connected  with  it,  in  administration  of  system. 
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For  a  servant  or  a  soldier  is  engaged  at  a  definite  rate  of 
wages,  for  a  definite  period ;  but  a  workman  at  a  rate  of 
wages  variable  according  to  the  demand  for  labour,  and  with 
the  risk  of  being  at  any  time  thrown  out  of  his  situation 
by  chances  of  trade.  Now,  as,  under  these  contingencies, 
no  action  of  the  affections  can  take  place,  but  only  an  ex- 
plosive action  of  c&affections,  two  points  offer  themselves 
for  consideration  in  the  matter. 

Tlie  first — How  far  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  so  regu- 
lated as  not  to  vary  with  the  demand  for  laboinr. 

The  second — How  far  it  is  possible  that  bodies  of  work- 
men may  be  engaged  and  maintained  at  such  fixed  rate  of 
wages  (whatever  the  state  of  trade  may  be),  without  en- 
larging or  diminishing  their  number,  so  as  to  give  them 
permanent  interest  in  the  establishment  with  which  they 
are  connected,  like  that  of  the  domestic  servants  in  an  old 
family,  or  an  esprit  de  corps^  like  that  of  the  soldiers  in 
a  crack  regiment. 

18.  The  first  question  is,  I  say,  how  far  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  irrespectively  of  the  demand 
for  labour. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of 
human  error  is  the  denial  by  the  common  political  economist 
of  the  possibility  of  thus  regulating  wages;  while,  for  all 
the  important,  and  much  of  the  unimportant,  labour,  on  the 
earth,  wages  are  already  so  regulated. 

We  do  not  sell  our  prime-ministership  by  Dutch  auc- 
tion; nor,  on  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  whatever  may  be 
the  general  advantages  of  simony,  do  we  (yet)  offer  his  dio- 
cese to  the  clergyman  who  will  take  the  episcopacy  at  the 
lowest  contract.  We  (with  exquisite  sagacity  of  political 
economy  I)  do  indeed  sell  commissions;  but  not  openly, 
generalships:  sick,  we  do  not  inquire  for  a  physician  who 
takes  less  than  a  guinea;  litigious,  we  never  think  of  re- 
ducing six-and-eightpence  to  four-and-sixpence ;  caught  in 
a  shower,  we  do  not  canvass  the  cabmen,  to  find  one  who 
values  his  driving  at  less  than  sixpence  a  mile. 

xvn.  c 
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It  is  trae  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is,  and  in  every 
conceivable  case  there  must  be,  ultimate  reference  to  the 
presumed  difficulty  of  the  work,  or  number  of  candidates 
for  the  office.  If  it  were  thought  that  the  labour  necessary 
to  make  a  good  physician  would  be  gone  through  by^a 
sufficient  number  of  students  with  the  prospect  of  only 
half-guinea  fees,  public  consent  would  soon  withdraw  the 
unnecessary  half-guinea.  In  this  ultimate  sense,  the  price  of 
labour  is  indeed  always  regulated  by  the  demand  for  it ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  practical  and  inunediate  administration  of  the 
matter  is  regarded,  the  best  labour  always  has  been,  and  is, 
as  all  labour  ought  to  be,  paid  by  an  invariable  standard. 

14.  '<  What  1 "  the  reader  perhaps  answers  amazedly :  ''  pay 
good  and  bad  workmen  alike  ?" 

Certainly.  The  difference  between  one  prelate's  sermons 
and  his  successor's — or  between  one  physician's  opinion  and 
another's, — is  far  greater,  as  respects  the  qualities  of  mind 
involved,  and  far  more  important  in  result  to  you  personally, 
than  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  laying  of  bricks 
(though  that  is  greater  than  most  people  suppose).  Yet 
you  pay  with  equal  fee,  contentedly,  the  good  and  bad  work- 
men upon  your  soul,  and  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon 
your  body;  much  more  may  you  pay,  contentedly,  with 
equal  fees,  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  house. 

**Nay,  but  I  choose  my  physician,  and  (?)  my  clergy- 
man, thus  indicating  my  sense  of  the  quality  of  their  work." 
By  all  means,  also,  choose  your  bricklayer ;  that  is  the 
proper  reward  of  the  good  workman,  to  be  '"chosen."  The 
natural  and  right  system  respecting  all  labour  is,  that  it 
should  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  but  the  good  workman  em- 
ployed, and  the  bad  workman  unemployed.^  The  Mse,  un- 
natural, and  destructive  system  is  when  the  bad  workman 
is  allowed  to  offer  his  work  at  half-price,  and  either  take 
the  place  of  the  good,  or  force  him  by  his  competition  to 
work  for  an  inadequate  sum. 

1  [See  the  author's  references  to  thit  passage,  above  (Prefaoe,  §  2),  p.  18,  and 
below,  §  31  R.,  p.  47.] 
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15.  This  equality  of  wages,  then,  being  the  first  object 
towards  which  we  have  to  discover  the  directest  available 
road,  the  second  is,  as  above  stated,  that  of  maintaining 
constant  numbers  of  workmen  in  employment,  whatever  may 
be  the  accidental  demand  for  the  article  they  produce. 

I  believe  the  sudden  and  extensive  inequalities  of  de- 
mand, which  necessarily  arise  in  the  mercantile  operations 
of  an  active  nation,  constitute  the  only  essential  diffi- 
culty which  has  to  be  overcome  in  a  just  organization  of 
labour. 

The  subject  opens  into  too  many  branches  to  admit  of 
being  investigated  in  a  paper  of  this  kind ;  but  the  following 
general  facts  bearing  on  it  may  be  noted. 

The  wages  which  enable  any  workman  to  live  are 
necessarily  higher,  if  his  work  is  liable  to  intermission,  than 
if  it  is  assured  and  continuous;  and  however  severe  the 
struggle  for  work  may  become,  the  general  law  will  always 
hold,  that  men  must  get  more  daily  pay  if,  on  the  average, 
they  can  only  calculate  on  work  three  days  a  week  than 
they  would  require  if  they  were  sure  of  work  six  days  a 
week.  Supposing  that  a  man  cannot  live  on  less  than  a 
shilling  a  day,  his  seven  shillings  he  must  get,  either  for 
three  days'  violent  work,  or  six  days'  deliberate  work.  The 
tendency  of  all  modem  mercantile  operations  is  to  throw 
both  wages  and  trade  into  the  form  of  a  lottery,  and  to 
make  the  workman's  pay  depend  on  intermittent  exertion, 
and  the  principal's  profit  on  dexterously  used  chance. 

16.  In  what  partial  d^free,  I  repeat,  this  may  be  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  activities  of  modem  trade,  I  do 
not  here  investigate;  contenting  myself  with  the  fact  that 
in  its  fatallest  aspects  it  is  assuredly  unnecessary,  uxd  re- 
sults merely  from  love  of  gambling  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  and  from  igncnrance  and  sensuality  in  the  men. 
The  masters  cannot  bear  to  let  any  opportunity  of  gain 
escape  them,  and  frantically  rush  at  every  gap  and  breach 
in  the  walls  of  Fortune,  raging  to  be  rich,  and  affronting, 
with  impatient  oovetousness,  every  risk  of  ruin,  while  the 
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men  prefer  three  days  of  violent  labour,  and  three  days  of 
drunkenness,  to  six  days  of  moderate  work  and  wise  rest. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  a  principal,  who  really  desires 
to  help  his  woi^men,  may  do  it  more  efFectually  than  by 
checking  these  disorderly  habits  both  in  himself  and  them ; 
keeping  his  own  business  operations  on  a  scale  which  will 
enable  him  to  pursue  them  securely,  not  jrielding  to  temp- 
tations of  precarious  gain;  and  at  the  same  time,  leadii^ 
his  workmen  into  regular  habits  of  labour  and  life,  either 
by  inducing  them  rather  to  take  low  wages,  in  the  form 
of  a  fixed  salary,  than  high  wages,  subject  to  the  chance 
of  their  being  thrown  out  of  work;  or,  if  this  be  impos- 
sible, by  discouraging  the  system  of  violent  exertion  for 
nominally  high  day  wages,  and  leading  the  men  to  take 
lower  pay  for  more  regular  labour. 

In  effecting  any  radical  changes  of  this  kind,  doubtless 
there  would  be  great  inconvenience  and  loss  incurred  by 
all  the  originators  of  the  movement.  That  which  can  be 
done  with  perfect  convenience  and  without  loss,  is  not 
alwajTs  the  thing  that  most  needs  to  be  done,  or  which  we 
are  most  imperativdy  required  to  do. 

17.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difference  hitherto  ex- 
isting between  regiments  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
violence,  and  for  purposes  of  manufacture;  in  that  the 
former  appear  capable  of  seLf^acrifice — the  latter^  not; 
which  singular  fact  is  the  real  reason  of  the  general  lowness 
of  estimate  in  which  the  profession  of  commerce  is  held,  as 
compared  with  that  of  arms.  Philosophically,  it  does  not, 
at  first  sight,  appear  reasonable  (many  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  it  unreasonable)  that  a  peaceable  and 
rational  person,  whose  trade  is  buying  and  selling,  should 
be  held  in  less  honour  than  an  unpeaceable  and  often  irra- 
tional person,  whose  trade  is  slaying.  Nevertheless,  the 
consent  of  mankind  has  always,  in  spite  of  the  philosophers, 
given  precedence  to  the  soldier. 

And  this  is  right. 

For   the   soldier's   trade,    verily   and   essentially,  is   not 
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slaying,  but  being  slain.^  This,  without  well  knowing  its 
o?m  meaning,  the  world  honours  it  for.  A  bravo's  trade  is 
slajring;  but.  the  world  has  never  respected  bravos  more 
than  merchants:  the  reason  it  honours  the  soldier  is,  be- 
cause he  holds  his  life  at  the  service  of  the  State.  Reck- 
less he  may  be — ^fond  of  pleasure  or  of  adventure — ^all  kinds 
of  bye*motives  and  mean  impulses  may  have  determined  the 
choice  of  his  profession,  and  may  affect  (to  all  appearance 
exclusively)  his  daily  conduct  in  it ;  but  our  estimate  of  him 
is  based  on  this  ultimate  fact — of  which  we  are  well  assured 
—that  put  him  in  a  fortress  breach,  with  aU  the  pleasures^ 
of  the  world  behind  him,  and  only  death  and  his  duty  in 
front  of  him,  he  will  keep  his  face  to  the  front;  and  he 
knows  that  his  choice  may  be  put  to  him  at  any  moment 
— and  has  beforehand  taken  his  part — virtually  takes  such 
part  continually — does,  in  reality,  die  daily/ 

18.  Not  less  is  the  respect  we  pay  to  the  lawyer  and 
physician,  founded  ultimately  on  their,  self-sacrifice.  What- 
ever the  learning  or  acuteness  of  a  great  lawyer,  our  chief 
respect  for  him  depends  on  our  belief  that,  set  in  a  judge's 
seat,  he  will  strive  to  judge  justly,  come  of  it  what  may. 
Could  we  suppose  that  he  would  take  bribes,  and  use  his 
acuteness  and  legal  knowledge  to  give  plausibility  to  iniqui- 
tous decisions,  no  degree  of  intellect  would  win  for  him  our 
respect  Nothing  will  win  it,  short  of  our  tacit  conviction, 
that  in  all  important  acts  of  his  life  justice  is  first  with 
him;  his  own  interest,  second. 

In  the  case  of  a  physician,  the  ground  of  the  honour 
we  render  him  is  clearer  still.  Whatever  his  science,  we 
would  shrink  from  him  in  horror  if  we  found  him  regard 
his  patients  merely  as  subjects  to  experiment  upon;  much 
more,  if  we  foimd  that,  receiving  bribes  from  persons  in- 
terested in  their  deaths,  he  was  using  his  best  skill  to  give 
poison  in  the  mask  of  medicine. 

>  [Od  thu  pointy  compare  Munera  Puheris,  §  148  (p.  271) ;  Time  and  Tide,  §  IH 
(p.  427) ;  and  Crwm  qf  Wild  Olive,  §  122.] 
*  [1  Corinthian*  zr.  31.] 
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Finally,  the  principle  holds  with  utmost  clearness  as  it 
respects  clergymen.  No  goodness  of  disposition  will  excuse 
want  of  science  in  a  physician,  or  of  shrewdness  in  an  ad- 
vocate;  but  a  clergyman,  even  though  his  power  of  intellect 
be  small,  is  respected  on  the  presumed  ground  of  his  un- 
selfishness and  serviceableness. 

19.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  tact, 
foresight,  decision,  and  other  mental  powers,  required  for 
the  successful  management  of  a  laige  mercantile  concern, 
if  not  such  as  could  be  compared  with  those  of  a  great 
lawyer,  general,  or  divine,  would  at  least  match  the  general 
conditions  of  mind  required  in  the  subordinate  officers  of 
a  ship,  or  of  a  regiment,  or  in  the  curate  of  a  country 
parish.  If,  therefore,  all  the  efficient  members  of  the  so- 
called  liberal  professions  are  still,  somehow,  in  public  esti- 
mate of  honour,  preferred  before  the  head  of  a  conunercial 
firm,  the  reason  must  lie  deeper  than  in  the  measurement 
of  their  several  powers  of  mind. 

And  the  essential  reason  for  such  preference  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  merchant  is  presumed  to 
act  always  selfishly.  His  work  may  be  very  necessary  to 
the  community;  but  the  motive  of  it  is  understood  to 
be  wholly  personal.  The  merchant's  first  object  in  all  his 
dealings  must  be  (the  public  believe)  to  get  as  much  for 
himself,  and  leave  as  little  to  his  neighbour  (or  customer)  as 
possible.  Enforcing  this  upon  him,  by  political  statute,  as 
the  necessary  principle  of  his  action;  recommending  it  to 
him  on  all  occasions,  and  themselves  reciprocally  adopting 
it,  proclaiming  vociferously,  for  law  of  the  universe,  that  a 
buyer's  function  is  to  cheapen,  and  a  seller^s  to  cheat, — ^the 
public,  nevertheless,  involuntarily  condemn  the  man  of  com- 
merce for  his  compliance  with  their  own  statement,  and 
stamp  him  for  ever  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  grade  of 
human  personality. 

20.  This  they  will  find,  eventually,  they  must  give  up 
doing.  They  must  not  cease  to  condemn  selfishness;  but 
they  will  have  to  discover  a  kind  of  commerce  which  is  not 
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exclusively  selfish.  Or,  rather,  they  will  have  to  discover 
that  there  never  was,  or  can  be,  any  other  kind  of  commerce ; 
that  this  which  they  have  called  commerce  was  not  com- 
merce at  all,  but  cozening ;  and  that  a  true  merchant  differs 
as  much  from  a  merchant  according  to  laws  of  modem 
pditical  economy,  as  the  hero  of  the  JSxcursion  from 
Autolycus/  They  will  find  that  commerce  is  an  occupation 
which  gentlemen  will  every  day  see  more  need  to  engage 
in,  rather  than  in  the  businesses  of  talking  to  men,  or  slay- 
ing them;  that,  in  true  commerce,  as  in  true  preaching,  or 
true  fighting,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  idea  of  occa- 
sional voluntary  loss; — that  sixpences  have  to  be  lost,  as 
well  as  lives,  under  a  sense  of  duty ;  that  the  market  may 
have  its  martyrdoms  as  well  as  the  pulpit;  and  trade  its 
heroisms  as  well  as  war. 

May  have — ^in  the  final  issue,  must  have — and  only  has 
not  had  yet,  because  men  of  heroic  temper  have  always 
been  misguided  in  their  youth  into  other  fields ;  not  recog- 
nizing what  is  in  our  days,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
of  all  fields ;  so  that,  while  nuiny  a  zealous  person  loses  his 
life  in  trying  to  teach  the  form  of  a  gospel,  very  few  wiU 
lose  a  hundred  pounds  in  showing  the  practice  of  one. 

21.  The  fact  is,  that  people  never  have  had  clearly  ex- 
plained to  them  the  true  functions  of  a  merchant  with 
respect  to  other  people.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  be 
very  clear  about  this. 

Five  great  intellectual  professions,  relating  to  daily 
necessities  of  life,  have  hitherto  existed — three  exist  neces- 
sarily, in  every  civilized  nation: 

The  Soldier's  profession  is  to  defend  it. 

The  Pastor's  to  tea^h  it. 

The  Physician's  to  keep  it  in  health. 

The  Lawyer's  to  enforce  justice  in  it. 

The  Merchant's  to  proxnde  for  it. 

>  [For  referanoM  to  the  thief  of  G^raek  le^^end,  lee  (iueen  of  the  Air,  §  28 ;  and 
to  Shftketpeare'fl  ''Sni^per-up  of  nneonttdered  trifles/'  Art  Olawgera,  Letters  8 
and  5&] 
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And  the  duty  of  all  these  men  is,  on  due  occasion,  to  die 
for  it^ 

"On  due  occasion,"  namely: — 

The  Soldier,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  battle. 

The  Physician,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  plague. 

The  Pastor,  rather  than  teach  Falsehood. 

The  Lawyer,  rather  than  countenance  Injustice. 

The  Merchant — ^what  is  his  "  due  occasion  "  of  death  ? 

22.  It  is  the  main  question  for  the  merchant,  as  for  alt 
of  us.  For,  truly,  the  man  who  does  not  know  when  to 
die,  does  not  know  how  to  live. 

Observe,  the  merchant's  function  (or  manufacturer's,  for 
in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  the  word  must 
be  understood  to  include  both)  is  to  provide  for  the  nation. 
It  is  no  more  his  function  to  get  profit  for  himself  out  of 
that  provision  than  it  is  a  clergjrman's  function  to  get  his 
stipend.  This  stipend  is  a  due  and  necessary  adjunct,  but 
not  the  object  of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  true  clergyman,  any 
more  than  his  fee  (or  honorarium)  is  the  object  of  life  to 
a  true  physician.  Neither  is  his  fee  the  object  of  life  to  a 
true  merchant.  All  three,  if  true  men,  have  a  work  to  be 
done  irrespective  of  fee — ^to  be  done  even  at  any  cost,  or 
for  quite  the  contrary  of  fee;  the  pastor's  function  being 
to  teach,  the  physician's  to  heal,  and  the  merchant's,  as  I 
have  said,  to  provide.'  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  under- 
stand to  their  very  root  the  qualities  of  the  thing  he  deals 
in,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  or  producing  it;  and  he 
has  to  apply  all  his  sagacity  and  eneigy  to  the  producing 
or  obtaining  it  in  perfect  state,  and  distributing  it  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  where  it  is  most  needed. 

And  because  the  production  or  obtaining  of  any  com- 
modity involves  necessarily  the  agency  of  many  lives  and 
hands,  the  merchant  becomes  in  the  course  of  his  business 

^  [CompAre  Fort  Otavigera,  Letter  B6>  where  thiBpunge  Is  referred  to.] 
*  [Compare  Fort  davigora.  Letter  84^  where  Ruskin  refers  to  this  statement 
of  the  three  necessary  professions^  and  explains  more  folly  the  function  of  the 
pastor.     See  also  Munera  PultjerU,  §  146  (below,  p.  209) ;  Two  F^hi,  §  136  (VeL  XVI. 
p.  370)  ;  and  Grown  qf  Wild  Oiive,  §  32.] 
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the  master  and  goyemor  of  laige  masses  of  mien  in  a  mcnre 
direct,  though  less  confessed  way,  than  a  military  officer  or 
pastor ;  so  that  on  him  falls,  in  great  part,  the  responsibility 
for  the  kind  of  life  they  lead:  and  it  becomes  his  duty, 
not  only  to  be  always  considering  how  to  produce  what 
he  sells,  in  the  purest  and  cheapest  forms,  but  how  to 
make  the  various  employments  involved  in  the  production, 
or  transference  of  it,  most  beneficial  to  the  men  employed. 

28.  And  as  into  these  two  functions,  requiring  for  their 
right  exercise  the  highest  intelligence,  as  well  as  patience, 
kindness,  and  tact,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  put  all  his 
energy,  so  for  their  just  discharge  he  is  bound,  as  soldier 
or  physician  is  bound,  to  give  up,  if  need  be,  his  life,  in 
such  way  as  it  may  be  demanded  of  him.  Two  main  points 
he  has  in  his  providing  function  to  maintain:  first,  his  en- 
gagements (faithfulness  to  engagements  being  the  real  root 
of  all  possibilities,  in  commerce) ;  and,  secondly,  the  perfect* 
ness  and  purity  of  the  thing  provided ;  so  that,  rather  than 
fail  in  any  engagem^it,  or  consent  to  any  deterioration, 
adulteration^^  or  unjust  and  exorbitant  price  of  that  which 
he  provides,  he  is  bound  to  meet  fearlessly  any  form  of  dis- 
tress, poverty,  or  labour,  which  may,  through  maintenance 
of  these  points,  come  upon  him. 

24.  Again:  in  his  ofiSce  as  governor  of  the  men  em- 
ployed by  him,  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  invested 
with  a  distinctly  paternal  authority  and  responsibility.  In 
most  cases,  a  youth  entering  a  commercial  establishment  is 
withdrawn  altogether  from  home  influence ;  his  master  must 
beccmie  his  father,  else  he  has,  for  practical  and  constant 
help,  no  father  at  hand:  in  all  cases  the  master's  authority, 
together  with  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  the  youth 
is  compelled  in  the  course  of  it  to  associate,  have  more 
immediate  and  pressing  weight  than  the  home  influence, 
and  will  usually  neutralize  it  either  for  good  or  evil;  so 
that  the  only  means  which  the  master  has  of  doing  justice 

1  [See  below,  p.  383  «.] 
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to  the  men  employed  by  him  is  to  ask  hunself  sternly 
whether  he  is  dealing  with  such  subordinate  as  he  would 
with  his  own  son,  if  compelled  by  circumstances  to  take 
such  a  position. 

Supposing  the  captain  of  a  frigate  saw  it  right,  or  were 
by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son  in  the  position 
of  a  common  sailor:  as  he  would  then  treat  his  son,  he  is 
bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  the  men  under  him. 
So,  also,  supposing  the  master  of  a  manufetctory  saw  it  right, 
or  were  by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son  in 
the  position  of  an  ordinary  workman;  as  he  would  then 
treat  his  son,  he  is  bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  his 
men.  This  is  the  only  effective,  truC;  or  practical  Rule 
which  can  be  given  on  this  point  of  political  economy. 

And  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  bound  to  be  the  last 
man  to  leave  his  ^p  in  case  of  wreck,  and  to  share  his  last 
crust  with  the  sailors  in  case  of  famine,  so  the  manufeu;- 
turer,  in  any  commercial  crisis  or  distress,  is  bound  to  take 
the  su£Pering  of  it  with  his  men,  and  even  to  take  more 
of  it  for  himself  than  he  allows  his  men  to  feel ;  as  a  fSather 
would  in  a  famine,  shipwreck,  or  battle,  sacrifice  himself  for 
his  son. 

25.  All  which  sounds  very  strange :  the  only  real  strange- 
ness in  the  matter  being,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  so 
sotmd.  For  all  this  is  true,  and  that  not  partially  nor  theo- 
retically, but  everlastingly  and  practically :  all  other  doctrine 
than  this  respecting  matters  political  being  false  in  premises, 
absurd  in  deduction,  and  impossible  in  practice,  consistently 
with  any  progressive  state  of  national  life ;  all  the  life  which 
we  now  possess  as  a  nation  showing  itself  in  the  resolute 
denial  and  scorn,  by  a  few  strong  minds  and  faithful  hearts, 
of  the  economic  principles  taught  to  our  multitudes,  which 
principles,  so  far  as  accepted,  lead  straight  to  national  de- 
struction. Respecting  the  modes  and  forms  of  destruction 
to  which  they  lead,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  respecting  the 
farther  practical  working  of  true  polity,  1  hope  to  reason 
farther  in  a  following  paper. 
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ESSAY  II 

THE  VEINS  OF  WEALTH 

26,  The  answer  which  would  be  made  by  any  ordmary 
political  economist  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  is  in  few  words  as  follows : — 

'^It  is  indeed  true  that  certain  advantages  of  a  general 
nature  may  be  obtained  by  the  development  of  social  a£fec- 
tions.  But  political  economists  never  professed,  nor  profess, 
to  take  advantages  of  a  general  nature  into  consideration. 
Our  science  is  simply  the  science  of  getting  rich.  So  far 
from  being  a  fallacious  or  visionary  one,  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  practically  effective.  Persons  who  follow  its 
precepts  do  actually  become  rich,  and  persons  who  disobey 
them  become  poor.  Every  capitalist  of  Europe  has  acquired 
his  fortune  by  following  the  known  laws  of  our  science,  and 
increases  his  capital  daily  by  an  adherence  to  them.  It  is 
vain  to  Ining  forward  tricks  of  logic,  against  the  force  of 
accomplished  facts.  Every  man  of  business  knows  by  ex- 
perience how  money  is  made,  and  how  it  is  lost." 

Pardon  me.  Men  of  business  do  indeed  know  how  they 
themselves  made  their  money,  or  how,  on  occasion,  they 
lost  it.  Playing  a  long-practised  game,  they  are  familiar 
with  the  chances  of  its  cards,  and  can  rightly  explain  their 
losses  and  gains.  But  they  neither  know  who  keeps  the  bank 
of  the  gambling-house,  nor  what  other  games  niay  be  played 
with  the  same  cards,  nor  what  other  losses  and  gains,  far 
away  among  the  dark  streets,  are  essentially,  though  in- 
visibly, dependent  on  theirs  in  the  lighted  rooms.  They 
have  learned  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  laws  of  mercantile 
economy ;  but  not  one  of  tiiose  of  political  economy. 

27.  Primarily,  which  is  very  notable  and  curious,  I  observe 
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that  men  of  business  rarely  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  rich."  At  least,  if  they  know,  they  do  not  in  their  reason- 
ings allow  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  relative  word,  implying 
its  opposite  "  poor ''  as  positively  as  the  word  "  north  "  implies 
its  opposite  ''south/'  Men  nearly  alwajrs  speak  and  write 
as  if  riches  were  absolute,  and  it  were  possible,  by  follow- 
ing certain  scientific  precepts,  for  everybody  to  be  rich, 
'^ Whereas  riches  are  a  power  like  that  of  electricity,  acting 
only  through  inequalities  or  n^ations  of  itself  The  force 
of  the  guinea  you  have  in  your  pocket  depends  wholly  on 
the  default  of  a  guinea  in  your  neighbour's  pocket.  If  he 
did  not  want  it,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  you;  the  degree 
of  power  it  possesses  depends  accurately  upon  the  need  or 
desire  he  has  for  it, — ^and  the  art  of  making  yourself  rich,  in 
the  ordinary  mercantile  economist's  sense,  is  tiierefimre  equally 
and  necessarily  the  art  of  keeping  your  neighbour  poor. 

I  would  not  contend  in  this  matter  (and  rarely  in  any 
matter)  for  the  acceptance  of  terms.  But  I  wish  the  reader 
clearly  and  deeply  to  understand  the  difference  between  the 
two  economies,  to  which  the  terms  "Political"  and  "Mer- 
cantile" might  not  unadvisedly  be  attached. 

28.  Political  economy  (the  economy  of  a  State,  or  of 
citizens)  consists  simply  in  the  production,  preservation,  and 
distribution,^  at  fittest  time  and  place,  of  useful  or  pleasur- 
able things.  The  farmer  who  cuts  his  hay  at  the  right 
time;  the  shipwright  who  drives  his  bolts  well  home  in 
sound  wood;  the  builder  who  lays  good  bricks  in  well- 
tempered  mortar;  the  housewife  who  ^takes  care  of  her 
furniture  in  the  parlour,  and  guards  against  all  waste  in 
her  kitchen;  and  the  singer  who  rightly  disciplines,  and 
never  overstrains  her  voice,  are  all  political  economists  in 
the  true  and  final  sense:  adding  continually  to  the  riches 
and  well-being  of  the  nation  to  which  they  beloi^. 

But  mercantile  economy,  the  economy  of  "  merces  "  or  of 

1  rCompare  Th^  FfiUHcal  Bconomg  qf  AH,  where  RuBkin  divides  hie  eabject  under 
the  heads  "Discovery,"  "Application/*  "Accumulation,"  and  "Distribution" 
(VoL  XVI.  p.  29).] 
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^'pay,"  signifies  the  accumulaticm,  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, of  legal  or  moral  claim  upon,  or  power  over,  the 
labour  of  others;  every  such  claim  implying  precisely  as 
much  poverty  or  debt  on  one  side,  as  it  implies  riches  or 
right  on  the  other. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  invcdve  an  addition  to 
the  actual  property,  or  well-being  of  the  State  in  which  it 
exists.  But  since  this  commercial  wealtii,  or  power  over 
labour^  is  nearly  always  convertible  at  once  into  real  pro- 
perty, while  real  property  is  not  always  convertible  at  once 
into  power  over  labour,  tiie  idea  of  riches  among  active  men 
in  civilized  nations  generally  refers  to  commercial  wealth; 
and  in  estimating  their  possessions,  they  rather  calculate  the 
value  of  their  horses  and  fields  by  the  number  of  guineas 
they  could  get  for  them,  than  the  value  of  their  guineas  by 
the  number  of  horses  and  fields  they  could  buy  with  them. 

29.  There  is^  however,  another  reason  for  this  habit  of 
mind:  namely,  that  an  accumulation  of  real  property  is 
of  little  use  to  its  owner,  unless,  together  with  it,  he  has 
commercial  power  over  labour.  Thus,  suppose  any  person 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  large  estate  of  firuitfid  land, 
with  rich  beds  of  gold  in  its  gravel;  countless  herds  of 
cattle  in  its  pastures;  houses,  and  gardens,  and  storehouses 
fiill  of  useful  stores:  but  suppose,  after  all,  that  he  could 
get  no  servants?  In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  have 
servants,  some  one  in  his  neighbourhood  must  be  poor,  and 
in  want  of  his  gold — or  his  com.  Assume  that  no  <Hie  is 
in  want  of  either,  and  that  no  servants  are  to  be  had.  He 
must,  therefore,  bake  his  own  bread,  make  his  own  clothes, 
plough  his  own  ground,  and  shepherd  his  own  flocks.  His 
gold  will  be  as  useful  to  him  as  any  other  yellow  pebbles 
on  his  estate.  His  stores  must  rot,  for  he  cannot  consume 
themu  He  can  eat  no  more  than  another  man  could  eat, 
and  wear  no  more  than  another  man  could  wear.  He  must 
lead  a  life  of  severe  and  common  labour  to  procure  even 
ordinary  comforts;  he  will  be  ultimately  unable  to  keep 
either  houses  in  repair,  or  fields  in  cultivation ;  and  forced  to 
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content  himself  with  a  pow  man's  portion  of  cottage  and 
garden,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  waste  land»  trampled  by 
wild  cattle,  and  encumbered  by  ruins  of  palaces,  which  he 
will  hardly  mock  at  himself  by  calling  "his  own." 

80.  The  most  covetous  of  mankind  would,  with  small 
exultation,  I  presume,  accept  riches  of  this  kind  on  these 
terms.  What  is  really  desired,  under  the  name  of  riches, 
is,  essentially,  power  over  men;  in  its  simplest  sense,  the 
power  of  obtaining  for  our  own  advantage  the  labour  of 
servant,  tradesman,  and  artist;  in  wider  sense,  authority  of 
directing  large  masses  of  the  nation  to  various  ends  (good, 
trivial,  or  hurtful,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  rich  person). 
And  this  power  of  wealth  of  course  is  greater  or  less  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  men  over  whom  it 
is  exercised,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  as  rich  as  ourselves,  and  who  are  ready  to 
give  the  same  price  for  an  article  of  which  the  supply^  is 
limited.  If  the  musician  is  poor,  he  will  sing  for  small 
pay,  as  long  as  there  is  only  one  person  who  can  pay 
him;  but  if  there  be  two  or  three,  he  wiU  sing  for  the  oijie 
who  offers  him  most.  And  thus  the  power  of  the  riches 
of  the  patron  (always  imperfect  and  doubtful,  as  we  shall 
see  presently^  even  when  most  authoritative)  depends  first 
on  the  poverty  of  the  artist,  and  then  on  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  equally  wealthy  persons,  who  also  want  seats 
at  the  concert  So  that,  as  above  stated,  the  art  of  be- 
coming '*rich,"  in  the  conmion  sense,  is  not  absolutely  nor 
finally  the  art  of  accumulating  much  money  for  ourselves, 
but  also  of  contriving  that  our  neighbours  shall  have 
less.  In  accurate  terms,  it  is  ^^the  art  of  establishing  the 
maximum  inequality  in  our  own  favour." 

81.  Now,  tixe  establishment  of  such  inequality  cannot  be 
shown  in  the  abstract  to  be  either  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous to  the  body  of  the  nation.  The  rash  and 
absurd   assumption   that    such    inequalities    are    necessarily 

1  [Beloir,  §  39,  p.  M.] 
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advantageous,  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  popular  fialla- 
des  on  the  subject  of  political  economy.  For  the  eternal 
and  inevitable  law  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  beneficial- 
ness  of  the  inequality  depends,  first,  on  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  accomplished;  and,  secondly,  on  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Inequalities  of  wealth,  unjustly  estab- 
Ushed,  have  assuredly  injur^  the  nation  in  which  they  exist 
during  then*  establishment;  and,  unjustly  directed,  injure  it 
yet  more  during  their  existence.  But  inequalities  of  wealth, 
justly  established,  benefit  the  nation  in  the  course  of  their . 
establishment;  and,  nobly  used,  aid  it  yet  more  by  their 
existence.  That  is  to  say,  among  every  active  and  well- 
governed  people,  the  various  strength  of  individuals,  tested 
by  full  exertion  and  specially  applied  to  various  need,  issues 
in  unequal,  but  harmonious  r^ults,  receiving  reward  or 
authority  according  to  its  class  and  service ;  *  while,  in  the 
inactive  or  ill-governed  nation,  the  gradations  of  decay  and 

*  I  have  been  naturally  asked  teveial  times  with  respect  to  the  sentence 
in  the  first  of  these  papers^  "  the  bad  workmen  unemployed/'  ^  "  But  what  are 
jou  to  do  with  your  bad  unemployed  workmen  ? "  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
the  question  might  have  occurred  to  you  before.  Your  housemaid  s  place  is 
▼acaut — ^you  give  twenty  pounds  a  year — two  girls  come  for  it,  one  neatly 
dressed,  the  other  dirtily ;  one  with  good  recommendations,  the  other  with 
none.  You  do  not,  under  these  circumstances,  usually  ask  the  dirty  one  if 
ibe  will  come  for  fifteen  pounds,  or  twelve ;  and,  on  her  consenting,  take 
her  instead  of  the  well-recommended  one.  Still  less  do  you  try  to  beat 
both  down  by  making  them  bid  against  each  other,  till  you  can  hire  both, 
one  at  twelve  pounds  a  year,  and  the  other  at  eight.  You  simply  take  the 
one  fittest  lor  the  place,  and  send  away  the  other,  not  perhaps  concerning 
yourself  quite  as  much  as  you  should  with  the  question  which  you  now  im- 
patiently put  to  me,  ''What  is  to  become  of  her?"  For,  all  that  I  advise 
you  to  do,  is  to  deal  with  workmen  as  with  servants ;  and  verily  the  question 
is  of  weight :  ''  Your  bad  workman,  idler,  and  rogue — what  are  you  to  do 
with  him?" 

We  will  consider  of  this  presently : '  remember  that  the  administration  of 
a  complete  system  of  national  commerce  and  industry  cannot  be  explained 
m  full  detail  within  the  space  of  twelve  pages.  Meantime,  consider  whether, 
there  being  confessedly  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  rogues  and  idlers,  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  produce  as  few  of  them  as  possible.     If  you  examine 


»  [Above,  §  14,  p.  34.] 

«  [See  below,  §  79,  pp.  106  $eq.] 
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the  victories  of  treason  work  out  also  their  own  ragged 
system  of  subjection  and  success;  and  substitute,  for  the 
melodioi]^  inequalities  of  concurrent  power,  the  iniquitous 
dominances  and  depressions  of  guilt  and  misfortune. 

82.  Thus  the  circulation  of  wealth  in  a  nation  resembles 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  natural  body.  There  is  one  quick- 
ness of  the  current  which  comes  of  cheerful  emotion  or 
wholesome  exercise;  and  another  which  comes  of  shame 
or  of  fever.  There  is  a  flush  of  the  body  which  is  full  of 
warmth  and  life;  and  another  which  will  pass  into  putre- 
faction. 

The  analogy  will  hold  down  even  to  minute  particulars. 

^For  as  diseased  local  determination  of  the  blood  involves 

depression  of  the  general  health  of  the  system,  all  morbid 

local  action  of  riches  will  be  found  ultimately  to  involve  a 

weakening  of  the  resources  of  the  body  pdlitic. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  produced  may  be  at  once 
understood  by  examining  one  or  two  instances  of  the  de- 
velopment of  wealth  in  the  simplest  possible  circumstances. 

88.  Suppose  two  sailors  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited 
coast,  and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  there  by  their 
own  labour  for  a  series  of  years. 

If  they  both  kept  their  health,  and  worked  steadily  and 
in  amity  with  each  other,  they  might  build  themselves  a 
convenient  house,  and  in  time  come  to  possess  a  certain 
quantity  of  cultivated  land,  together  with  various  stoi*es  laid 
up  for  future  use.  AU  these  things  would  be  real  riches 
or  property;  and,  supposing  the  men  both  to  have  worked 
equally  hard,  they  would  each  have  right  to  equal  share  or 
use  of  it.  Their  political  economy  would  consist  merely  in 
careful  preservation  and  just  division  of  these  possessions. 
Perhaps,  however,  after  some  time  one  or  other  might  be 

into  the  histoiy  of  rogues,  you  will  find  thej  are  as  truly  manu&ctured 
articles  as  anything  else,  and  it  is  just  because  our  present  system  of  political 
economy  gives  so  large  a  stimulus  to  that  manufacture  that  you  may  know 
it  to  be  a  false  one.  We  had  better  seek  for  a  system  which  wiU  develop 
honest  men,  than  for  one  which  will  deal  cunningly  with  vagabonds.  Let 
us  reform  our  schools,  and  we  shall  find  little  reform  needed  in  our  prisons. 
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dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  their  common  farming ;  and 
they  might  in  consequence  agree  to  divide  the  land  they 
had  brought  under  the  spade  into  equal  shares,  so  that  each 
might  thenceforward  work  in  his  own  field,  and  live  by  it. 
Suppose  that  after  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  one  of 
them  were  to  fall  ill,  and  be  unable  to  work  on  his  land 
at  a  critical  time— say  of  sowing  or  harvest 

He  would  naturally  ask  the  other  to  sow  or  reap  for 
him: 

Then  his  companion  might  say,  with  perfect  justice,  '^  I 
will  do  this  additional  work  for  you;  but  if  I  do  it,  you 
must  promise  to  do  as  much  for  me  at  another  time.  I 
wiU  count  how  many  hours  I  spend  on  your  ground,  and 
you  shall  give  me  a  written  promise  to  work  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  on  mine,  whenever  I  need  your  help,  and 
you  are  able  to  give  it." 

84.  Suppose  the  disabled  man's  sickness  to  continue,  and 
that  under  various  circumstances,  for  several  years,  requiring 
the  help  of  the  other,  he  on  each  occasion  gave  a  written 
pledge  to  woik,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  at  his  companion's 
orders,  for  the  same  number  of  hours  which  the  other  had 
given  up  to  him.  What  will  the  positions  of  the  two  men 
be  when  the  invalid  is  able  to  resume  work  ? 

Considered  as  a  "Polls,"  or  state,  they  will  be  poorer 
than  they  would  have  been  otherwise:  poorer  by  the  with- 
drawal of  what  the  sick  man's  labour  would  have  produced 
in  the  interval  His  £riend  may  perhaps  have  toUed  with 
an  energy  quickened  by  the  enlarged  need,  but  in  the  end 
his  own  land  and  property  must  have  suffered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  so  much  of  his  time  and  thought  from  them: 
and  the  united  property  of  the  two  men  will  be  certainly 
less  than  it  would  have  been  if  both  had  remained  in  health 
and  activity. 

But  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  are 
also  widely  altered.  The  sick  man  has  not  only  pledged 
his  labour  for  some  years,  but  will  probably  have  exhausted 
his  own   share  of  the  accumulated  stores,  and  will  be  in 
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consequence  for  some  time  dependent  on  the  other  for 
foodi  which  he  can  only  ''pay**  or  reward  him  for  by  yet 
more  deeply  pledging  his  own  labour. 

Supposing  the  written  promises  to  be  held  entirely  valid 
(among  civilized  nations  their  validity  is  secured  by  legal 
measures^),  the  person  who  had  hitherto  worked  for  both 
might  now,  if  he  chose,  rest  altogether,  and  pass  his  time 
in  idleness,  not  only  forcing  his  companion  to  redeem  all 
the  engagements  he  had  ahready  entered  into,  but  exacting 
from  him  pledges  for  fiulher  labour,  to  an  arbitrary  amount, 
for  what  fbod  he  had  to  advance  to  him. 

85.  There  might  not,  from  first  to  last,  be  the  least 
illegality  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  ar- 
rangement; but  if  a  strs^ger  arrived  on  the  coast  at  this 
advanced  epoch  of  their  political  economy,  he  would  find 
one  man  commercially  Rich;  the  other  commercially  Poor. 
He  would  see,  perhaps,  with  no  small  surprise,  one  passing 
his  days  in  idleness;  the  other  labouring  for  both,  and 
living  sparely,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  independence 
at  some  distant  period. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  example  of  one  only  out  of  many 
ways  in  which  inequality  of  possession  may  be  established 
between  different  persons,  giving  rise  to  the  Mercantile  forms 
of  Riches  and  Poverty.     In  the  instance  before  us,  one  of 

*  The  disputes  which  exist  respecting  the  real  nature  of  money  arise 
more  from  the  disputants  examining  its  functions  on  different  sides,  than 
from  any  real  dissent  in  their  opinions.  All  money,  properly  so  called,  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  debt;  but  as  such,  it  may  either  be  considered 
to  represent  the  labour  and  property  of  the  creditor,  or  the  idleness  and 
penury  of  the  debtor.  The  intricacy  of  the  question  has  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  (hitherto  necessary)  use  of  marketable  commodities,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  salt,  shells,  etc.,  to  give  intrinsic  value  or  security  to  cur- 
rency; but  the  final  and  best  definition  of  money  is  that  it  is  a  docu- 
mentary promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the  nation  to  give  or  find 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour  on  demand.^  A  man's  labour  for  a  day  is 
a  better  standard  of  value  than  a  measure  of  any  produce,  because  no 
produce  ever  maintains  a  consistent  rate  of  productibility. 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  the  fuller  discussion  in  Munera  Pulveris,  §§  68  teq. ;  below, 
pp.  194tnq.] 
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the  men  might  firom  the  first  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
be  idle,  and  to  put  his  life  in  pawn  for  present  ease ;  or 
he  might  have  mismanaged  his  land,  and  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  his  neighbour  for  food  and  help,  pledg- 
ing his  future  labour  for  it.  But  what  I  want  the  reader 
to  note  especially  is  the  fact,  common  to  a  large  number 
of  typical  cases  of  this  kind,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
mercantile  wealth  which  consists  in  a  claim  upon  labour, 
signifies  a  political  diminution  of  the  real  wealth  which 
consists  in  substantial  possessions. 

86.  Take  another  example,  more  consistent  with  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  affairs  of  trade.  Suppose  that  three  men, 
instead  of  two,  formed  the  little  isolated  republic,  and  found 
themselves  obliged  to  separate,  in  order  to  farm  different 
pieces  of  land  at  some  distance  from  each  other  along  the 
coast:  each  estate  furnishing  a  distinct  kind  of  produce, 
and  each  more  or  less  in  need  of  the  material  raised  on 
the  other.  Suppose  that  the  third  man,  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  all  three,  undertakes  simply  to  superintend  the 
transference  of  commodities  firom  one  farm  to  the  other; 
on  condition  of  receiving  some  sufficiently  remunerative 
share  of  every  parcel  of  goods  conveyed,  or  of  some  other 
parcel  received  in  exchange  for  it. 

If  this  carrier  or  messenger  always  brings  to  each  estate, 
firom  the  other,  what  is  chiefly  wanted,  at  the  right  time, 
the  operations  of  the  two  farmers  will  go  on  prosperously, 
and  the  largest  possible  result  in  produce,  or  wealth,  will 
be  attained  by  the  little  community.  But  suppose  no  inter- 
course between  the  landowners  is  possible,  except  through 
the  travelling  agent;  and  that,  after  a  time,  this  agent, 
watching  the  course  of  each  man's  agriculture,  keeps  back 
the  articles  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  until  there 
comes  a  period  of  extreme  necessity  for  them,  on  one  side 
or  other,  and  then  exacts  in  exchange  for  them  all  that 
the  distressed  farmer  can  spare  of  other  kinds  of  produce : 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  ingeniously  watching  his  oppor- 
tunities, he  might  possess  himself  regularly  of  the  greater 
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part  of  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  two  estates,  and  at 
last,  in  some  year  of  severest  trial  or  scarcity,  purchase  both 
for  himself  and  maintain  the  former  proprietors  thencefor- 
ward as  his  labourers  or  servants. 

87.  This  would  be  a  case  of  commercial  wealth  acquired 
on  the  exactest  principles  of  modem  poUtical  economy.  But 
more  distinctly  even  than  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  mani- 
fest in  this  that  the  wealth  of  the  State,  or  of  the  three 
men  considered  as  a  society,  is  collectively  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  merchant  been  content  with  juster 
profit  The  operations  of  the  two  agriculturists  have  been 
cramped  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  continual  limitations  mi 
the  supply  of  things  they  wanted  at  critical  times,  together 
with  the  failure  of  courage  consequent  on  the  prolongation 
of  a  struggle  for  mere  existence,  without  any  sense  of  per- 
manent gain,  must  have  seriously  diminished  the  effective 
results  of  their  labour;  and  the  stores  finally  accumulated 
in  the  merchant's  hands  will  not  in  any  wise  be  of  equiva* 
lent  value  to  those  which,  had  his  dealings  been  honest, 
would  have  filled  at  once  the  granaries  of  the  farmers  and 
his  own. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  respecting  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  even  the  quantity,  of  national  wealth,  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  one  of  abstract  justice.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conclude,  of  any  given  mass  of  acquired  wealth, 
merely  by  the  fact  of  its  existence,  whether  it  signifies 
good  or  evil  to  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  it  exists. 
Its  real  value  depends  on  the  moral  sign  attached  to  it,  just 
as  sternly  as  that  of  a  mathematical  quantity  depends  on 
the  algebraical  sign  attached  to  it.  Any  given  accumula- 
tion of  commercial  wealth  may  be  indicative,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  faithful  industries,  progressive  energies,  and  produce 
tive  ingenuities:  or,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  indicative  of 
mortal  luxury,  merciless  tyranny,  ruinous  chicane.  Some 
treasures  are  heavy  with  human  tears,  as  an  ill-stored  harvest 
with  untimely  rain;  and  some  gold  is  brighter  in  sunshine 
than  it  is  in  substance. 
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88.  And  these  aie  not,  observe,  merely  moral  or  pathetic 
attributes  of  ricdies,  which  the  seeker  of  riches  may,  if  he 
chooses,  despise;  they  are,  literally  and  sternly,  material  at- 
tributes of  riches,  depreciating  or  exalting,  incalculably,  the 
monetary  signification  of  the  sum  in  question.  One  mass 
of  money  is  the  outcome  of  action  which  has  created, — 
another,  of  action  which  has  annihilated, — ^ten  times  as  much 
in  the  gathering  of  it;  such  and  such  strong  hands  have 
been  paralyzed,  as  if  they  had  been  numbed  by  nightshade : 
so  many  strong  men's  courage  broken,  so  many  productive 
operations  hindered ;  this  and  the  other  false  direction  given 
to  labour,  and  lying  image  of  prosperity  set  up,  on  Dura 
plains^  dug  into  seven-times-heated  furnaces.  That  which 
seems  to  be  wealth  may  in  verity  be  only  the  gilded  index 
of  far-reaching  ruin;  a  wrecker's  handful  of  coin  gleaned 
&om  the  beach  to  which  he  has  beguiled  an  argosy;  a 
camp-follower's  bundle  of  rags  unwrapped  from  the  breasts 
of  goodly  soldiers  dead;  the  purchase-pieces  of  potter's 
fields,  wherein  shall  be  buried  together  the  citizen  and  the 
stranger.' 

And  therefore,  the  idea  that  directions  can  be  given  for 
the  gaining  of  wealth,  irrespectively  of  the  consideration  of 
its  moral  sources,  or  that  any  general  and  technical  law  of 
purchase  and  gain  can  be  set  down  for  national  practice,  is 
perhaps  the  most  insolently  futile  of  all  that  ever  beguiled 
men  through  their  vices.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  in 
history  record  of  anything  so  disgraceful  to  the  human  intel- 
lect as  the  modem  idea  that  the  commercial  text,  '^  Buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  represents,  or 
under  any  circumstances  could  represent,  an  available  prin- 
ciple of  national  economy.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  ? — 
yes;  but  what  made  your  market  cheap?  Charcoal  may 
be  cheap  among  your  roof- timbers  after  a  fire,  and  bricks 
may  be  cheap  in  your  streets  after  an  earthquake;  but  fire 

'  [Dtniel  iii.  1,  of  Nebuchadnesxai's  golden  image :  "  he  wt  it  ap  in  the  plain 
^  Da^^  in  the  province  of  Babylon.] 
*  [Matthew  uvii.  6,  7.] 
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and  earthquake  may  not  therefore  be  national  benefits.  Sell 
in  the  dearest? — ^yes,  truly;  but  what  made  your  market 
dear  ?  You  sold  your  bread  well  to-day :  was  it  to  a  d3ri]ig 
man  who  gave  his  last  coin  for  it,  and  will  never  need  bread 
more;  or  to  a  rich  man  who  to*morrow  will. buy  your  farm 
over  your  head ;  or  to  a  soldier  on  his  way  to  pillage  the 
bank  in  which  you  have  put  your  fortune? 

None  of  these  things  you  can  know.  One  thing  only 
you  can  know :  namely,  whether  this  dealing  of  yours  is  a 
just  and  faithftil  one,  which  is  all  you  need  concern  yourself 
about  respecting  it;  sure  thus  to  have  done  your  own  part 
in  bringing  about  ultimately  in  the  world  a  state  of  things 
which  will  not  issue  in  pillage  or  in  death.  And  thus  every 
question  concerning  theae  things  merges  itself  ultimately  in 
the  great  question  of  justice,  which,  the  ground  being  thus 
far  cleared  for  it,  I  will  enter  upon  in  the  nejct  paper, 
leaving  only,  in  this,  three  finkl  points  for  the  reader's  con- 
sideration. 

/  89.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  chief  value  and  virtue 
of  money  consists  in  its  having  power  over  human  beings ; 
that,  witiiout  this  power,  large  material  possessions  are  use- 
less, and  to  any  person  possessing  such  power,  comparatively 
unnecessary.  But  power  over  human  beings  is  attainable 
by  other  means  than  by  nteney.  As  I  said  a  few  pages 
back,^  the  money  power  is  always  imperfect  and  doubtftil ; 
there  are  many  things  which  cannot  be  reached  with  it, 
others  which  cannot  be  retained  by  it.  Many  joys  may 
be  given  to  men  which  *  cannot  be  bought  for  gold,  and 
many  fidelities  found  in  them  which  cannot  be  rewarded 
with  it. 

Trite  enough, — ^the  reader  thinks.     Yes :  but  it  is  not  so 
trite, — I  wish  it  were, — ^that  in  this  moral  power,  quite  in- 
scrutable and  inuneasurable  though  it  be,  there  is  a  mone- 
tary value  just  as  real  as  that  represented  by  more  pon- 
^derous  currencies.     A  man's  hand  may  be  full  of  invisible 

»  [§  30,  p.  46.] 
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gold,  and  the  wave  of  it,  or  the  grasp,  shall  do  more  than 
another's  ¥nth  a  shower  of  bullion.  This  invisible  gold, 
also,  does  not  necessarily  diminish  in  spending.  Political 
economists  will  do  well  some  day  to  take  heed  of  it,  though 
they  cannot  take  measure. 

But  farther.  Since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  its- 
authority  over  men,  if  the  apparent  or  nominal  wealth  fail 
in  this  power,  it  fails  in  essence ;  in  fact,  ceases  to  be 
wealth  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  lately  in  England,  that 
our  authority  over  men  is  absolute.  The  servants  show 
some  disposition  to  rush  riotously  upstairs,  under  an  im- 
pression that  their  wages  are  not  regularly  paid.^  We  should 
augur  ill  of  any  gentleman's  property  to  whom  this  hap- 
pened every  other  day  in  his  drawing-room. 

So,  also,  the  power  of  our  wetilth  seems  limited  as  re- 
spects the  comfort  of  the  servants,  no  less  than  their  quie- 
tude. The  persons  in  the  kitchen  appear  to  be  ill-dressed, 
squalid,  halfnstarved.  One  cannot  help  imagining  that  the 
riches  of  the  establishment  must  be  of  a  very  theoretical 
and  documentary  character. 

40.  Finally.  Since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  power 
over  men,  will  it  not  follow  that  the  nobler  and  the  more 
in  number  the  persons  are  over  whom  it  has  power,  the 
greater  the  wealth  ?  Perhaps  it  may  even  appear,  after  some 
consideration,  that  the  persons  themselves  are  the  wealth — 
that  these  pieces  of  gold  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  guiding  them,  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  kind 
of  Byzantine  harness  or  trappings,  very  glittering  and  beau- 
tiful in  barbaric  sight,  wherewith  we  bridle  the  creatures; 
but  that  if  these  same  living  creatures  could  be  guided 
without  the  fretting  and  jingling  of  the  Byzants'  in  their 
mouths  and  ears,  they  might  themselves  be  more  valuable 
than  their  bridles.  In  fact,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the 
true  veins  of  wealth  are  purple — and  not  in  Rock,  but  in 

1  pee  above,  p.  27.] 

*  [iByzmitBj  or  bezanto,  the  gold  coins  struck  at  Bycantiam,  were  common  in 
England  till  saperseded  by  the  noble,  a  coin  of  Edward  III.  (see  Scott's  Ivanhoe 
(▼il):  ''Here^  Isaae^  lend  me  a  handfnl  of  bjrzants").] 
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Flesh — ^perhaps  even  that  the  final  outcome  and  consum- 
mation of  all  wealth  is  in  the  producing  as  many  as  pos- 
sible fidl-breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted  human 
creatures.  Our  modem  wealth,  I  think,  has  rather  a  ten- 
dency the  other  way ; — ^most  political  economists  appearing 
to  consider  multitudes  of  human  creatures  not  conducive 
to  wealth,  or  at  best  conducive  to  it  only  by  remaining  in 
a  dim-eyed  and  narrow-chested  state  of  being. 

41.^  Nevertheless,  it  is  open,  I  repeat,  to  serious  question, 
which  I  leave  to  the  reader's  pondering,^  whether,  among 
national  manufactures,  that  of  Souls  of  a  good  quality  may 
not  at  last  turn  out  a  quite  leadingly  lucrative  one?  Nay, 
in  some  far-away  and  yet  undreamt-of  hour,  I  can  even 
imagine  that  England  may  cast  all  thoughts  of  possessive 
wealth  back  to  the  barbaric  nations  among  whom  they  first 
arose ;  and  that,  while  the  sands  of  the  Indus  and  adamant 
of  Golconda  may  yet  stiffen  the  housings  of  the  charger,^ 
and  flash  from  the  turban  of  the  slave,  she,  as  a  Christian 
mother,  may  at  last  attain  to  the  virtues  and  the  treasures 
of  a  Heathen  one,  and  be  able  to  lead  forth  her  Sons, 
saying, — 

'^  These  are  my  Jewels."  » 

^  rSee  below^  §  77,  p.  104,  where  the  question  is  resumed.] 
*  [Compare  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Modem  PairUer9,  vol.  L  §  14 
(Vol  III.  p.  21  and  ».).] 

'  [For  this  story  of  Cornelia^  mother  of  the  Gracchi^  see  Valerius  Maximus,  4,  4  : 
"  Cornelia^  Gracchorum  mater^  cum  Campana  matronai  apud  illam  hospita,  omamenta 
sua  puloherrima  illius  saeculi  ostenderet,  traadt  earn  sermone,  donee  a  scok  redirent 
liberi,  et '  h»c'  inquit  'omamenta  sunt  mea.'"  For  another  reference  to  the  story, 
see  BthiM  qf  the  Duet,  §  117.  See  on  this  passage  generally  Fore  Chmgera, 
Letter  90,  where  Ruskin  says  that  the  principles  stat«l "  more  or  less  eloquently  " 
in  the  cloee  of  this  chapter  were  '^  scientifically  and  in  sifted  term  explained  and 
enforced  in  Munera  Pu/Mm."] 
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QUI  JUDICATIS  TEERAMi 

42.  Some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Jew  merchant, 
laigely  engaged  in  business  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  reported 
to  have  made  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  of  his  time  (held 
also  in  repute  for  much  practical  sagacity),  left  among  his 
ledgers  some  general  maxims  concerning  wealth,  which  have 
been  preserved,  strangely  enough,  even  to  our  own  days. 
They  were  held  in  considerable  respect  by  the  most  active 
traders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  by  the  Venetians, 
who  even  went  so  far  in  their  admiration  as  to  place  a 
statue  of  the  old  Jew  on  the  angle  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal public  buildings.'  Of  late  years  these  writings  have 
fallen  into  disrepute,  being  opposed  in  every  particular  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  commerce.  Nevertheless  I  shall  irepro- 
duce  a  passage  or  two  from  them  here,  partly  because  tibey 
may  interest  the  reader  by  their  novelty;  and  chiefly  be- 
cause they  wiU  show  him  that  it  is  possible  for  a  very  prac- 
tical and  acquisitive  tradesman  to  hold,  through  a  not 
unsuccessful  career,  that  principle  of  distinction  between 
"weil-gotten  and  ill-gotten  wealth,  which,  partially  insisted 
on  in  my  last  paper,  it  must  be  our  work  more  completely 
to  examine  in  this. 

48.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  one  place :  *'  The  getting  of 
treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of 
them  that  seek  death";*  adding  in  another,  with  the  same 


1  [For  this  title,  see  below,  §  46.] 


'  [For  the  Mnilpture  of  Solomon  on  the  ''Judgment  Angle"  of  the  Dacal  Pidaoe, 


X.  2;  Psalms  xIt.  13; 
poor;  neither  oppress 
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meaning  (he  has  a  curious  way  of  doubling  his  sayings) : 
''  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing :  but  justice  delivers-, 
from  death."  Both  these  passages  are  notable  for  their  asser- 
tions of  death  as  the  only  real  issue  and  sum  of  attain- 
ment by  any  unjust  scheme  of  wealth.  If  we  read,  instead 
of  "  lying  tongue,"  "  lying  label,  title,  pretence,  or  advertise- 
ment," we  shall  more  clearly  perceive  the  bearing  of  the 
words  on  modern  business.  The  seeking  of  death  is  a  grand 
expression  of  the  true  course  of  men's  toil  in  such  business. 
We  usually  speak  as  if  death  pursued  us,  and  we  fled  from 
him;  but  that  is  only  so  in  rare  instances.  Ordinarily  he 
masks  himself — makes  himself  beautiful — ^all -glorious;  not 
like  the  King's  daughter,  aU-glorious  within,  but  outwardly: 
his  clothing  of  wrought  gold.  We  pursue  him  fiwitically 
all  our  days,  he  flying  or  hiding  from  us.  Our  crowning 
success  at  three-score  and  ten  is  utterly  and  perfectly  to 
seize,  and  hold  him  in  his  eternal  int^frity — robes,  ashes, 
and  sting. 

Again:  the  merchant  says,  ''He  that  oppresseth  the 
poor  to  increase  his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want." 
And  again,  more  strongly :  ''  Rob  not  the  poor  because  he 
is  poor ;  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  place  of  business. 
For  God  shaU  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them.'' 

This  "robbing  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,"  is  especi- 
ally the  mercantile  form  of  theft,  consisting  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  man's  necessities  in  order  to  obtain  his  labour 
or  property  at  a  reduced  price.  The  ordinary  highway- 
man's opposite  form  of  robbery — of  the  rich,  because  he 
is  rich — does  not  appear  to  occur  so  often  to  the  old 
merchant's  mind ;  probably  because,  being  less  profitable  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  robbery  of  the  poor,  it  is  rarely 
practised  by  persons  of  discretion. 

44.  But  the  two  most  remarkable  passages  in  their  deep 
general  significance  are  the  following: — 

"  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met.     God  is  their  maker." 

the  afflicted  in   the  ffate");   xxii.  23;   xzii.  2;  xzix.   13;   Wisdom  of  Solomon  , 
(Apocrypha),  v.  6  (''the  sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us");  Malachi  iv.  2 
(''sol  justitin"  in  the  Vulgate);  Acts  iii.  14  ("the  holy  one  and  the  just").]  . 
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"The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met  Grod  is  their  light." ^ 
*  They  "have  met":  more  literally,  have  stood  in  each 
other's  way  (obviaverunt).  That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  the  action  and  counteraction  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  the  meeting,  face  to  face,  of  rich  and  poor,  is  just 
as  appomted  and  necessary  a  law  of  that  world  as  the  flow 
of  stream  to  sea,  or  the  interchange  of  power  among  the 
dectric  clouds: — "God  is  their  maker."  But,  also,  this 
action  may  be  either  gentle  and  just,  or  convulsive  and  de- 
structive :  it  may  be  by  rage  of  devouring  flood,  or  by  lapse 
of  serviceable  wave ; — ^in  blackness  of  thunderstroke,  or  con- 
tinual force  of  vital  fire,  soft,  and  shapeable  into  love-syllables 
from  far  away.  And  which  of  these  it  shall  be,  depends  on 
both  rich  and  poor  knowing  that  God  is  their  light ;  that 
in  the  mystery  of  human  life,  there  is  no  other  light  than 
this  by  which  they  can  see  each  other's  faces,  and  live; — 
light,  which  is  called  in  another  of  the  books  among  which 
the  merchant's  maxims  have  been  preserved,  the  "sun  of 
justice,"*  of  which  it  is  promised  that  it  shall  rise  at  last 
with  "healing"  (health-giving  or  helping,  making  whole  or 

*  More  accurately.  Sun  of  Justness;  but,  instead  of  the  harsh  word 
"Justness/'  the  old  English  '* Righteousness "  being  commonly  employed, 
^,  by  getting  confused  with  ''godliness,"  or  attracting  about  it  various 
▼Ague  and  broken  meanings,  prevented  most  persons  from  receiving  the 
force  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  The  word  ''righteousness  "  properly 
refers  to  the  justice  of  rule,  or  right,  as  distinguished  from  "equity,"  which 
refers  to  the  justice  of  balance.  More  broadly.  Righteousness  is  King's 
justice;  and  Eiquity  Judge's  justice;  the  King  guiding  or  ruling  all,  the 
Judge  dividing  or  discerning  between  opposites  (therefore,  the  double  ques- 
tion, "Man,  who  made  me  a  ruler— 3t#courn}s-— or  a  divider — ^^purr^s^-over 
you?"«)  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  Justice  of  Choice  (selection,  the  feebler 
and  passive  justice),  we  have  from  lego, — lex,  legal,  loi,  and  loyal ;  and  with 
respect  to  tiie  Justice  of  Rule  (direction,  the  stronger  and  active  justice),  . 
we  have  from  rego, — ^rex,  regal,  roi,  and  royal.  ^ 

^  [In  the  second  of  thWe  texts  Ruskin  translates  the  Vulgate  instead  of  giving 
the  version  in  the  English  Bible.  The  verses  in  the  Vulgate  (Proverbs  xxii.  2; 
zxix.  13)  are  "  Dives  et  nauper  obviaverunt  sibi :  utriusque  operator  est  Dominus." 
^'Pauper  et  creditor  obviaverunt  sibi :  utriusque  illuminator  est  Dominus."] 

<  [Luke  xiL  14] 

'  [For  these  etymologies,  compare  Munera  Puherit,  §  113  (below,  p.  239),  and 
Crwm  ^  WUd  OHw,  ^  lOO.J 
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setting  at  one)  in  its  wings.  For  truly  this  healing  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  justice;  no  love,  no  faith,  no  hope 
will  do  it ;  men  will  be  unwisely  fond — vainly  Mthful,— un- 
less primarily  they  are  just;  and  the  mistake  of  the  best 
men  through  generation  after  gaieration,  has  been  that 
great  one  of  thinking  to  help  the  poor  by  almsgiving,  and 
by  preaching  of  patience  or  of  hope,  and  by  every  other 
means,  emollient  or  consolatory,  except  the  one  thing  which 
God  orders  for  them,  justice.  But  this  justice,  with  its  ac- 
companying holiness  or  helpfulness,  being  even  by  the  best 
man  denied  in  its  trial  time,  is  by  the  mass  of  men  hated 
wherever  it  appears :  so  that,  when  the  choice  was  one  day 
fairly  put  to  them,  they  denied  the  Helpful  One^  and  the 
Just;*  and  desired  a  murderer,  sedition-raiser,  and  robber, 
to  be  granted  to  them ; — ^the  murderer  instead  of  the  Lord 
of  Life,  the  sedition-raiser  instead  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  the  robber  instead  of  the  Just  Judge  of  all  the  world. 
45.  I  have  just  spoken  of  the  flowing  of  streams  to  the 
sea  as  a  partial  image  of  the  action  of  wealth.  In  one 
respect  it  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  perfect  image.  The  popular 
economist  thinks  himself  wise  in  having  discovered  that 
wealth,  or  the  forms  of  property  in  general,  must  go  whert^ 
they  are  required ;  that  where  demand  is,  supply  must  follow. 
He  farther  declares  that  this  course  of  demand  and  supply 
cannot  be  forbidden  by  human  laws.  Precisely  in  the  same 
sense,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  the  waters  of  the  world 
go  where  they  are  required.  Where  the  land  falls,  the  water 
flows.  The  course  neither  of  clouds  nor  rivers  can"  be  for- 
bidden by  human  will.  But  the  disposition  and  adminis- 
tration of  them  can  be  altered  by  human  forethought. 
Whether  the  stream  shall  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  depends 
upon  man's    labour,  and    administering    intelligence.     For 

*  In  another  place  written  with  the  same  meanings  ''Just,  and  baving 
salvation."  « 

1  [For  the  use  here  of  the  word  "Helpful"  for  "Holy,"  see  Modem  PmnUn, 
vol  V.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  206);  and  Munera  PuherU,  §  101  n.  (below,  p.  225).] 
>  [Zechariah  ix.  9.] 
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centuries  after  centuries,  great  districts  of  the  world,  rich 
in  soil,  and  fiivoured  in  climate,  have  lain  desert  under  the 
rage  of  their  own  rivers  ;  nor  only  desert,  but  plague-struck.^ 
The  stream  which,  rightly  directed,  would  have  flowed  in 
soft  irrigation  from  field  to  field — would  have  purified  the 
air,  given  food  to  man  and  beast,  and  carried  their  burdens 
for  them  on  its  bosom — ^now  overwhelms  the  plain  and 
poisons  the  wind;  its  breath  pestilence,  and  its  work 
&mine.  In  like  manner  this  wealth  ''goes  where  it  is  re- 
quired." No  human  laws  can  withstand  its  flow.  They  can 
only  guide  it:  but  this,  the  leading  trench  and  limiting 
mound  can  do  so  thoroughly,  that  it  shall  become  water 
of  Ufe — ^the  riches  of  the  hand  of  wisdom ;  *  or,  on  the 
contrary,  by  leaving  it  to  its  own  lawless  flow,  they  may 
make  it,  what  it  has  been  too  often,  the  last  and  deadliest 
of  national  plagues :  water  of  Marah ' — ^the  water  which  feeds 
the  roots  of  all  eviL 

'  The  necessity  of  these  laws  of  distribution  or  restraint- 
is  curiously  overlooked  in  the  ordinary  political  economist's 
definition  of  his  own  '^science."  He  calls  it,  shortly,  the 
"science  of  getting  rich/'  But  there  are  many  sciences,  as 
well  as  many  arts,  of  getting  rich.  Poisoning  people  of 
large  estates,  was  (me  employed  largely  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
adulteration  of  food  of  people  of  small  estates,  is  one  em- 
ployed largely  now.  The  ancient  and  honourable  Highland 
method  of  black  mail;  the  more  modem  and  less  honour- 
able system  of  obtaining  goods  on  credit,'  and  the  other 


*  « 


Length  of  days  in  her  right  hand ;  in  her  left,  riches  and  honour."  ^ 


^  [The  sabject  of  tnundattons,  especially  in  Italy,  was  presently  to  uccupy  maeb 
of  Ruakin's  thought :  see  in  a  later  volame  his  lecture  on  "  Verona  and  its  Rivers  " 
(1870);  the  letters  to  the  Daily  Tel^raph  on  Roman  Inundations  (1871),  below, 
pp.  547-^2;  Munera  PukrerUj  §  147  (below,  p.  270);  Sesame  and  Uiiee,  §  129; 
and  DettcaMofi,  iL  ch.  ii.  §  16.1 

*  [Exodus  XT.  23.] 

'  [On  the  ''curae^'  of  credit,  see  nme  and  Tide,  §  75  and  Appendix  6  (below, 
pp.  382,  472) ;  and  compare  Fwe  davigera,  Letter  20.  See  also  Ruskin's  circular 
of  1871  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  his  books  (given  in  the  Bibliographical  Note 
to  Senme  and  LiXee,  Vol.  XVIII.).] 

*  [Proverbs  iiL  16.  Compare  A  Jcp/hr  Bver.  §  120,  where  the  same  verse  is 
qnotoa  (Vol  XVI.  PL  108).] 
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variously  improved  methods  of  appropriation  —  which,  in 
major  and  minor  scales  of  industry,  down  to  the  most  artistic 
pocket-picking,  we  owe  to  recent  genius, — all  come  under 
the  general  head  of  sciences,  or  arts,  of  getting  rich. 

46.  So  that  it  is  clear  the  popular  economist,  in  calling 
his  science  the  science  par  excellence  of  getting  rich,  must 
attach  some  peculiar  ideas  of  limitation  to  its  character.  1 
hope  I  do  not  misrepresent  him,  by  assiuning  that  he  means 
his  science  to  be  the  science  of  "getting  rich  by  legal  or 
just  means."  In  this  definition,  is  the  word  "just,"  or 
"  legal,"  finally  to  stand  ?  For  it  is  possible  among  certain 
nations,  or  under  certain  rulers,  or  by  help  of  certain  ad- 
vocates, that  proceedings  may  be  legal  which  are  by  no 
means  just.  If,  therefore,  we  leave  at  last  only  the  word 
'*  just "  in  that  place  of  our  definition,  the  insertion  of  this 
solitary  and  sniall  word  will  make  a  notable  difference  in 
the  grammar  of  our  science.  For  then  it  will  follow  that 
in  order  to  grow  rich  scientifically,  we  must  grow  rich 
justly ;  and,  therefore,  know  what  is  just ;  so  that  our 
economy  will  no  longer  depend  merely  on  prudence,  but 
on  jurisprudence — and  that  of  divine,  not  human  lawr 
Which  prudence  is  indeed  of  no  mean  order,  holding  itself, 
as  it  were,  high  in  the  air  of  heaven,  and  gazing  for  ever 
on  the  light  of  the  sun  of  justice ;  hence  the  souls  which 
have  excelled  in  it  are  represented  by  Dante  as  stars  form- 
ing in  heaven  for  ever  the  figure  of  the  eye  of  an  eagle  ;^ 
they  having  been  in  life  the  discemers  of  light  from  dark* 
ness ;  or  to  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  light  of  the  body, 
which  is  the  eye ;  *  while  those  souls  which  form  the  wings 
of  the  bird  (giving  power  and  dominion  to  justice,  *^  healing 
in  its  wings")  trace  also  in  light  the  inscription  in  heaven: 

"DILIGITE    JUSTITIAM    QUI    JUDICATIS    TEKRAM."        "  Yc    who 

judge  the  earth,  give"  (not,  observe,  merely  love,  but) 
•* diligent  love  to  justice":  the  love  which  seeks  diligently, 

^  [The  references  here  are  to  ParadUo,  xviii. ;  the  words  which  the  souls  trace 
in  heaven  are  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  LI.] 
«  [Matthew  vi.  22.] 
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that  is  to  say,  choosingly,  and  by  preference  to  all  things 
else.  Which  judging  or  doing  judgment  in  the  earth  is, 
according  to  their  capacity  and  position,  required  not  of 
judges  only,  nor  of  rulers  only,  but  of  all  men :  *  a  truth 
sorrowfully  lost  sight  of  even  by  those  who  are  ready 
enough  to  apply  to  themselves  passages  in  which  Christian 
men  are  spoken  of  as  called  to  be  **  saints "  (i.^.,  to  helpful 
or  heaUng  functions);  and  '* chosen  to  be  kings''^  (i.e.,  to 
knowing  or  directing  functions) ;  the  true  meaning  of  these 
titles  having  been  long  lost  through  the  pretences  of  un- 
helpful and  unable  persons  to  saintly  and  kingly  character; 
also  through  the  once  popular  idea  that  both  the  sanctity 
and  royalty  are  to  consist  in  wearing  long  robes  and  high 
crowns,  instead  of  in  mercy  and  judgment;  whereas  all 
true  sanctity  is  saving  power,  as  all  true  royalty  is  ruling 
power;  and  injustice  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  denial  of 
such  power,  which  ''makes  men  as  the  creeping  things,  as 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  have  no  ruler  over  them."  t 

47.  Absolute  justice  is  indeed  no  more  attainable  than 
absolute  truth ;  but  the  righteous  man  is  distinguished  from 
the  unrighteous  by  his  desire  and  hope  of  justice,  as  the 
true  man  from  the  false  by  his  desire  and  hope  of  truth. 
And  though  absolute  justice  be  unattainable,  as  much  justice 

*  I  hear  that  several  of  our  lawyers  have  been  greatly  amused  by  the 
I  statement  in  the  first  of  these  papers  that  a  lawyer  s  function  was  to  do 
justice.'  I  did  not  intend  it  for  a  jest ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  above  passage  neither  the  determination  nor  doing  of  justice  are  con- 
templated as  functions  wholly  peculiar  to  the  lawyer.  Possibly,  the  more 
oar  standing  armies,  whether  of  soldiers,  pastors,  or  legislators  (the  generic 
.  term  "pastor"  including  all  teachers,  and  the  generic  term  "lawyer"  in- 
cluding makers  as  well  as  interpreters  of  law),  can  be  superseded  by  the 
force  of  national  heroism,  wisdom,  and  honesty,  the  better  it  may  be  for 
the  nation. 

t  It  being  the  privilege  of  the  fishes,  as  it  is  of  rate  and  wolves,  to  live 
by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply ;  but  the  distinction  of  humanity,  to  live 
by  those  of  right.. 

^  rrhe  Bible  references  here  and  in  the  following  lines  are  to  Romans  i.  7 ; 
Kevelation  i.  6  (^'made  us  kings");  Psalms  ci.  1;  ;ind  Hahakkuk  L  14.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  39.  For  a  later  reference  to  this  passage,  ^^significant  of  all 
ay  future  work,    see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  75.] 
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as  we  need  for  all  practical  use  is  attainable  by  all  those 
who  make  it  their  aim. 

We  have  to  examine,  then,  in  the  subject  before  us, 
what  are  the  laws  of  justice  respecting  pajrment  of  labour! 
— no  small  part,  these,  of  the  foundations  of  all  jurispru-  ' 
dence. 

I  reduced,  in  my  last  paper,  the  idea  of  money  payment 
to  its  simplest  or  radical  terms.^  In  those  terms  its  nature, 
and  the  conditions  of  justice  respecting  it,  can  be  best 
ascertained. 

Money  pajrment,  as  there  stated,  consists  radically  in  a 
promise  to  some  person  working  for  us,  that  for  the  time 
and  labour  he  spends  in  our  service  to-day  we  will  give  or 
procure  equivalent  time  and  labour  in  his  service  at  any 
future  time  when  he  may  demand  it.* 

If  we  promise  to  give  him  less  labour  than  he  has  given 
us,  we  under-pay  him.  If  we  promise  to  give  him  more 
labour  than  he  has  given  us,  we  over-pay  him.  In  practice, 
according  to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  when  two 
men  are  ready  to  do  the  work,  and  only  one  man  wants  to 
have  it  done,  the  two  men  underbid  each  other  for  it;  and 
the  one  who  gets  it  to  do,  is  under-paid.  But  whoi  two 
men  want  the  work  done,  and  there  is  only  one  man  ready 
to  do  it,  the  two  men  who  want  it  done  overbid  each 
pther,  and  the  workman  is  over-paid. 

48.  I  will  examine  these  two  points  of  injustice  in  suc- 
cession; but  first  I  wish  the  reader  to  clearly  understand 

*  It  might  appear  at  first  that  the  market  price  of  labour  expressed  such 
an  exchange:  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  for  the  market  price  is  the  momentaiy 
price  of  the  kind  of  labour  required,  but  the  just  price  is  its  equivalent  of 
the  productive  labour  of  mankind.  This  difference  will  be  analysed  in 
its  place.2  It  must  be  noted  also  that  I  speak  here  only  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  labour,  not  of  that  of  commodities.  The  exchangeable  value  of  a 
commodity  is  that  of  the  labour  required  to  produce  it,  multiplied  into  the 
force  of  the  demand  for  it.  If  the  value  of  the  labour »«  and  the  force 
of  demand  =sjy,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  commodity  is  a|y,  in  which 
if  either  x^O,  or  ^»0,  ajyaO. 


>  \See  above,  §  34  n.,  p.  60.] 
*  fTouched  upon  in  §  70,  bat 


not  fully  analyzed.] 
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the  central  principle,  lying  between  the   two,  of  right  or 
just  pajrment. 

When  we  ask  a  service  of  any  man,  he  may  either  give 
it  us  freely,  or  demand  payment  for  it.  Respecting  free 
gift  of  service,  there  is  no  question  at  present,  that  being  a 
matter  of  affection — not  of  traffic.  But  if  he  demand  pay- 
ment for  it,  and  we  wish  to  treat  him  with  absolute  equity, 
it  is  evident  that  this  equity  can  only  consist  in  giving 
time  for  time,  strength  for  strength,  and  skill  for  skiU.  If 
a  man  works  an  hour  for  us,  and  we  only  promise  to  work 
half  an  hour  for  him  in  return,  we  obtain  an  unjust  advan- 
tage. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  promise  to  work  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  him  in  return,  he  has  an  unjust  advantage.  The 
•justice  consists  in  absolute  exchange;  or,  if  there  be  any 
respect  to  the  stations  of  the  parties,  it  will  not  be  in 
finvour  of  the  employer:  there  is  certainly  no  equitable 
reason  in  a  man's  being  poor,  that  if  he  give  me  a  pound 
of  bread  to-day,  I  should  return  him  less  than  a  pound  of 
bread  to-morrow;  or  any  equitable  reason  in  a  man's  being 
uneducated,  that  if  he  uses  a  certain  quantity  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  my  service,  I  should  use  a  less  quantity  of 
ddll  and  knowledge  in  his.  Perhaps,  ultimately,  it  may 
appear  desirable,  or,  to  say  the  least,  gracious,  that  I  should 
give  in  return  somewhat  more  than  I  received.  But  at 
present,  we  are  concerned  on  the  law  of  justice  only,  which 
i3  that  of  perfect  and  accurate  exchange ; — one  circumstance 
only  interfering  with  the  simplicity  of  this  radical  idea  of 
just  payment — ^that  inasmuch  as  labour  (rightly  directed) 
is  fhiitfiil  just  as  seed  is,  the  fruit  (or  "interest,"  as  it 
is  called)  of  the  labour  first  given,  or  "advanced,"  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  balanced  by  an  additional 
quantity  of  labour  in  the  subsequent  repayment.  Supposing 
the  repayment  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
of  any  other  given  time,  this  calculation  could  be  approxi- 
mately made,  but  as  money  (that  is  to  say,  cash)  pay- 
ment involves  no  reference  to  time  (it  being  optional  with 
the  person  paid  to  spend  what  he  receives  at  once  or  after 

XVII.  E 
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any  number  of  years),  we  can  only  assume,  genarally,  that 
some  slight  advantage  must  in  equity  be  allowed  to  the 
person  who  advances  the  labour,  so  that  the.  typical  form 
of  bargain  will  be:  If  you  give  me  an  hour  to-day,  I  will 
give  you  an  hour  and  five  minutes  on  demand.  If  you 
give  me  a  pound  of  bread  to-day,  I  will  give  you  seventeen  ^ 
ounces  on  demand,  and  so  on.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  note  is,  that  the  amount  returned  is  at  least 
in  equity  not  to  be  less  than  the  amount  given. 

The  abstract  idea,  then,  of  just  or  due  wages,  as  respects 
the  labom*er,  is  that  they  wiU  consist  in  a  sum  of  money 
which  will  at  any  time  procure  for  him  at  least  as  much 
labour  as  he  has  given,  rather  more  than  less.  And  this 
equity  or  justice  of  pa3rment  is,  observe,  wholly  independent 
-t)f  i^ny  reference  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
do  the  work.  I  want  a  horseshoe  for  my  horse.  Twenty  . 
smiths,  or  twenty  thousand  smiths,  may  be  ready  to  forge 
it;  their  number  does  not  in  one  atom's  weight  affect  the 
question  of  the  equitable  payment  of  the  one  who  does  forge 
it.  It  costs  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  life,  and  ^so 
much  skill  and  strength  of  arm,  to  make  that  horseshoe  for  ^ 
me.  Then  at  some  future  time  I  am  bound  in  equity  to 
give  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  some  minutes  more,  of  my 
life  (or  of  some  other  person's  at  my  disposal),  and  also  as 
much  strength  of  arm  and  skill,  and  a  little  more,  in  making 
or  doing  what  the  smith  may  have  need  o£ 

49.  Such  being  the  abstract  theory  of  just  remunerative 
pajrment,  its  application  is  practically  modified  by  the  fiict 
that  the  order  for  labour,  given  in  payment,  is  general, 
while  the  labour  received  is  special  The  current  coin  or 
document  is  practically  an  order  on  the  nation  for  so  much 
work  of  any  kind;  and  this  universal  applicability  to  im- 
mediate ne^  renders  it  so  much  more  valuable  than  special 
labour  can  be,  that  an  order  for  a  less  quantity  of  this 
gaieral  toil  will  always  be  accepted  as  a  just  equivalent  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  special  toil    Any  given  craftsman  will 

1  [In  the  CorrihiU  Magazine,  ''thirteen."] 
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always  be  willing  to  give  an  hour  of  his  own  work  in  order 
to  receive  command  over  half  an  horn-,  or  even  much  less, 
of  national  work.  This  source  of  uncertainty,  together  with— 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  monetary  value  of  skill,* 
render  the  ascertainment  (even  approximate)  of  the  proper 
wages  of  any  given  labour  in  terms  of  a  currency,  matter  of 
considerable  complexity.  But  they  do  not  affect  the  prin*- 
ciple  of  exchange.     The  worth  of  the  work  may  not  be  easily 

*  Under  the  term  ''skill"  I  mean  to  include  the  united  force  of  experi- 
ence, intellect^  and  passion^  in  their  operation  on  manual  labour :  and  under 
the  term  ''  passion "  to  include  the  entire  range  and  agency  of  the  moral 
feelings ;  from  the  simple  patience  and  gentleness  of  mind  which  will  give 
continuity  and  fineness  tq  the  touchy  or  enable  one  person  to  work  without 
&tigue,  and  with  good  effect^  twice  as  long  as  another^  up  to  the  qualities 
of  chsracter  which  render  science  possible — (the  retardation  of  science  by 
envy  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  losses  in  the  economy  of  the  present 
.  century^) — and  to  the  incommunicable  emotion  and  imagination  which  are 
I     the  first  and  jnightiest  sources  of  all  value  in  art. 

It  is  highly  singular  that  political  economists  should  not  yet  have  per- 
ceived^ if  not  the  moral,  at  least  the  passionate  element,  to  be  an  inex- 
tricable quantity  in  every  calculation.     I  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  how 
I      it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Mill  should  have  followed  the  true  clue  so  far  as 
|»  to  write, — ''No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance — even  in  a  purely  pro- 
ductive and  material  point  of  view — of  mere  thought,"  without  seeing  that 
it  was  logically  necessary  to  add  also,  ''and  of  mere  feeling."     And  this 
the  more,  because  in  his  first  definition  of  labour  he  includes  in  the  idea 
of  it  "  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind  connected  with  the  employment 
I     of  one's  thoughts  in  a  particular  occupation."  ^    True ;  but  why  not  also, 
\     "feelings  of  an  agreeable  kind"?     It  can   hardly  be   supposed  that  the 
feelings  which  retud  labour  are  more  essentially  a  part  of  the  labour  than 
those  which  accelerate  it.    The  first  are  paid  for  as  pain,  the  second  as 
power.    The  workman  is  mei^lv  indemnified  for  the  first ;  but  the  second 
both  produce  a  part  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  work,  and  materially 
increase  its  actual  quantity. 

''Fritz  is  with  us.  He  is  worth  fifty  thousand  men."  Truly,  a  large 
addition  to  the  material  force  ;—<x>nsisting,  however,  be  it  observed,  not 
more  in  operations  carried  on  in  Fritz's  head,  than  in  operations  carried 
on  in  his  armies'  heart.  ''No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance  of  mere 
thought"  Perhaps  not!  Nay,  suppose  some  day  it  should  turn  out  that 
"mere"  thought  was  in  itself  a  recommendable  object  of  production,  and 
that  all  Material  production  was  only  a  step  towards  this  more  precious 
Immaterial  one? 

^  [A  consUnt  theme  with  Ruskin ;  oompare  Two  PatJu,  §  139  (VoL  XVI.  p.  374).] 

*  Pf ill's  "first  definition  of  labour"  is  in  the  Principlet  qf  PolUteal  Beoncmjf, 

Dook  L  ch.  L  §  1.    Ruskin  in  his  copy  of  the  book  had  written  in  the  maxvin  the 

criticiBm  hare  made  upon  the  passage.    The  later  quotation  is  f^om  book  i.  ch.  li.  §  8.] 
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known;  but  it  has  a  worth, just  as  fixed  and  real  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  substance,  though  such  specific  gravity 
may  not  be  easily  ascertainable  when  the  substance  is  united 
with  many  others.  Nor  is  there  so  much  difiiculty  or 
chance  in  determining  it,  as  in  determining  the  ordinary 
maxima  and  minima  of  vulgar  political  economy.  There 
are  few  bargains  in  which  the  buyer  can  ascertain  with  any- 
thing like  precision  that  the  seller  would  have  taken  no 
less; — or  the  seller  acquire  more  than  a  comfortable  faith 
that  the  purchaser  would  have  given  no  more.  This  im- 
possibility  of  precise  knowledge  prevents  neither  itora  striving 
to  attain  the  desired  point  of  greatest  vexation  and  injury 
to  the  other,  nor  from  accepting  it  for  a  scientific  principle 
that  he  is  to  buy  for  the  least  and  sell  for  the  most  possible, 
though  what  the  real  least  or  most  may  be  he  cannot  tell. 
In  like  manner,  a  just  person  lays  it  down  for  a  scientific 
principle  that  he  is  to  pay  a  just  price,  and,  without  being 
able  precisely  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  such  a  price,  will 
nevertheless  strive  to  attain  the  closest  possible  approxima- 
tion to  them.  A  practically  serviceable  approximation  he. 
can  obtain.  It  is  easier  to  determine  scientifically  what  a 
man  ought  to  have  for  his  work,  than  what  his  necessities 
will  compel  him  to  take  for  it.  His  necessities  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  empirical,  but  his  due  by  analytical,  in- 
vestigation. In  the  one  case,  you  try  your  answer  to  the 
sum  like  a  puzzled  schoolboy — ^till  you  find  one  that  fits; 
in  the  other,  you  bring  out  your  resiilt  within  certain  limits, 
by  process  of  calculation, 
^y-'  50.  Supposing,  then,  the  just  wages  of  any  quantity  of 

given  labour  to  have  been  ascertained,  let  us  examine  the 
first  results  of  just  and  unjust  payment,  when  in  favour  of 
the  purchaser  or  employer:  i.e.,  when  two  men  are  ready  to 
do  the  work,  and  only  one  wants  to  have  it  done. 

The  unjust  purchaser  forces  the  two  to  bid  against  each 
other  till  he  has  reduced  their  demand  to  its  lowest  terms. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  lowest  bidder  ofiers  to  do  the  work 
at  half  its  just  price. 
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The  purchaser  employs  him,  and  does  not  employ  the 
other.  The  first  or  apparent,  result  is,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  two  men  is  left  out  ♦of  employ,  or  to  starvation,  just 
as  definitely  as  by  the  just  procedure  of  giving  fair  price 
to  the  best  workman.  The  various  writers  who  endea- 
voured to  invalidate  the  positions  of  my  first  paper*  never 
saw  this,  and  assumed  that  the  unjust  hirer  employed  both. 
He  employs  both  no  more  than  the  just  hirer.  The  only- 
diflTerence  (in  the  outset)  is  that  the  just  man  pays  suflR- 
ciently,  the  unjust  man  insufficiently,  for  the  labour  of  the 
single  person  employed. 

I  say,  "in  the  outset";  for  this  first  or  apparent  differ- 
ence is  not  the  actual  difference.  By  the  unjust  procedure, 
half  the  proper  price  of  the  work  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  employer.  This  enables  him  to  hire  another  man  at 
the  same  unjust  rate,  on  some  other  kind  of  work ;  and  the 
final  result  is  that  he  has  two  men  working  for  him  at  half- 
price,  and  two  are  out  of  employ. 

51.  By  the  just  procedure,  the  whole  price  of  the  first 
piece  of  work  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  does 
it.  No  surplus  being  left  in  the  employer's  hands,  he  can- 
not hire  another  man  for  ahother  piece  of  labour.  But  by 
precisely  so  much  as  his  power  is  diminished,  the  hired 
workman's  power  is  increased:  that  is  to  say,  by  the  ad- 
ditional half  of  the  price  he  has  received;  which  addi- 
tional half  he  has  the  power  of  using  to  employ  another 
man  in  his  service.  I  wDl  suppose,  for  the  moment,  the 
least  favourable,  though  quite  probable,  case — ^that,  though 
justly  treated  himself,  he  yet  will  act  unjustly  to  his  sub- 
ordinate ;  and  hire  at  half-price  if  he  can.  The  final  result 
will  then  be,  that  one  man  works  for  the  employer,  at 
just  price ;  one  for  the  workman,  at  half-price ;  and  two,  as 
in  the  first  case,  are  still  out  of  employ.  These  two,  as 
I  said  before,  are  out  of  employ  in  both  cases.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  just  and  unjust  procedure  does  not  lie 

.    ^  rilie  Msumption  is  made^  for  instance,  by  the  writer  of  a  long  leading  article 
ui  the  SooUman  of  August  9,  1860.] 
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in  the  number  of  men  hired,  but  in  the  price  paid  to  them, 
and  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  paid.  The  essential  diflTer- 
ence,  that  which  I  want  the  reader  to  see  clearly,  is,  that 
in  the  unjust  case,  two  men  work  for  one,  the  first  hirer. 
In  the  just  case,  one  man  works  for  the  first  hirer,  one 
for  the  person  hired,  and  so  on,  down  or  up  through  the 
various  grades  of  service ;  the  influence  being  carried  forward 
by  justice,  and  arrested  by  injustice.  The  universal  and  con- 
stant action  of  justice  in  this  matter  is  therefore  to  diminish 
the  power  of  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  over 
masses  of  men,  and  to  distribute  it  through  a  chain  of  men. 
The  actual  power  exerted  by  the  wealth  is  the  same  in  both 
cases;  but  by  injustice  it  is  put  all  into  one  man's  hands,; 
so  that  he  directs  at  once  and  with  equal  force  the  labouri 
of  a  circle  of  men  about  him;  by  the  just  procedure,  hej 
is  permitted  to  touch  the  nearest  only,  through  whom,  with  i 
diminished  force,  modified  by  new  minds,  the  energy  of  the 
wealth  passes  on  to  others,  and  so  tUl  it  exhausts  itself 

52.  The  immediate  operation  of  justice  in  this  respect^ 
^'is  therefore  to  diminish  the  power  of  wealth,  first,  in  acquisi- 
tion of  luxury,  and  secondly,  in  exercise  of  moral  influence. 
The  employer  cannot  concentrate  so  multitudinous  labour  on 
his  own  interests,  nor  can  he  subdue  so  multitudinous  mind 
to  his  own  wilL  But  the  secondary  operation  of  justice  is 
not  less  important.  The  insufficient  payment  of  the  group 
of  men  working  for  one,  places  each  under  a  maximum  of 
difficulty  in  rising  above  his  position.  The  tendency  of  the 
system  is  to  check  advancement.  But  the  sufficient  or  just 
payment,  distributed  through  a  descending  series  of  offices 
or  grades  of  labour,"^  gives  each  subordinated   person  fair  \ 

^  I  am  sorry  to  lose  time  by  answering,  however  eurtly,  the  equiyoca- 
tions  of  the  writers  who  sought  to  obscure  the  instances  given  of  regulated 
labour  in  the  first  of  these  papers,^  by  confusing  kinds,  ranks,  and  quantities 
of  labour  with  its  qualities.  I  never  said  that  a  colonel  should  have  the 
same  pay  as  a  private,  nor  a  bishop  the  same  pay  as  a  curate.    Neither 

^  [A  sample  of  this  kind  of  criticism  also  may  be  found  in  the  SeoUnum  of 
August  9, 1860,  where  the  writer  asks  if  Mr.  Ruskiu  supposes  that  a  curate's  wagea- 
are^  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  as  a  bishop's,  etc.,  etc.] ' 
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and  sufficient  means  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  if  he 
chooses  to  use  them;  and  thus  not  only  diminishes  the  im- 
mediate power  of  wealth,  but  removes  the  worst  disabilities 
of  porerty, 

58.  It  is  on  this  vital  problem  that  the  entire  destiny  of ' 
the  labours-  is  ultimately  dependent.  Many  minor  interests 
may  sometimes  appear  to  interfere  with  it,  but  all  branch 
from  it.  For  instance,  considerable  agitation  is  often  caused 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  when  they  discover  the 
share  which  they  nominally,  and  to  i^  appearance,  actually, 
pay  out  of  their  wages  in  taxation  (I  believe  thirty-five  or 
forty  per  cent.^).  This  sounds  very  grievous;  but  in  reality 
the  labourer  does  not  pay  it,  but  his  employer.  If  the 
workman  had  not  to  pay  it,  his  wages  would  be  less  by  just 
1  that  sum ;  competition  would  still  reduce  them  to  the  lowest 

did  I  say  that  more  work  ooght  to  be  paid  as  less  work  '(so  that  the  curate 
of  a  parish  of  two  thousand  souls  should  have  no  more  than  the  curate  of 
a  parish  of  fiye  hundred).  But  I  said  that,  so  far  as  you  employ  it  at  all, 
bad  work  should  he  paid  no  less  than  good  work ;  as  a  bad  clergyman  yet 
takes  his  tithes,  a  bad  physician  takes  his  fee,  and  a  bad  lawyer  his  costs. 
And  this>  as  will  be  farther  shown  in  the  conclusion,  I  said,  and  say,  partly 
beeauae  the  best  work  nerer  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  done  for  money  at  all;* 
bat  chiefly  because,  the  moment  people  know  they  have  to  pay  the  bad 
and  good  alike,  they  will  tiy  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other,  and  not 
use  Uie  bad  A  sagacious  writer  in  the  ScoUman  *  asks  me  if  I  should  like 
any  common  scribbler  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  as  their 
good  authors  are.  I  should,  if  they  employed  him — but  would  seriously  re- 
commend them,  for  the  scribbler's  sake  as  well  as  their  own,  not  to  employ 
him.  The  quantity  of  its  money  which  the  country  at  present  invests  in 
sciibbling  is  not,  in  the  outcome  of  it,  economically  spent ;  and  even  the 
highly  ingenious  person  to  whom  this  question  occurred,  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  beneficially  employed  than  in  printing  it. 

'  [The  calcalation  refers,  it  should  be  noted,  not  to  the  share  of  tbeir  wages 
which  they  pay  in  taxation,  but  to  the  share  of  the  total  taxation  which  is  derived 
frma  their  wages.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an  average  working-class  income  is 
at  the  present  time  taxed  6*9  per  cent ;  an  income  of  £200,  4*6 ;  an  ineome  of 
£500,  7*0  (see  the  figures  in  lAberalimn^  by  Herbert  Samuel,  1902,  p.  190).  The 
proportion  of  indirect  taxation  (mostly  paia  by  the  working  classes)  to  direct  was 
at  least  40  per  cent.] 

*  [|See  below,  p.  615  n.,  where  references  are  given  to  other  statements  of  this 
doctnne.] 

'  [In  the  leading  article  on  August  9,  1860 :  ''Would  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  think 
it  fiidr  were  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  to  pay  no  more  per  page  to  him.  a  man  of 
genins  and  reputation,  thui  to  the  rawest  scribbler  that  ever  spoilt  foolscap?"} 
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rate  at  which  life  was  possible.  Similarly  the  lower  orders  \ 
agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,'^  thinking  they  would 
be  better  off  if  bread  were  cheaper;  never  perceiving  that 
as  soon  as  bread  was  permanently  cheaper,  wages  would 
permanently  fall  in  precisely  that  proportion.  The  com  laws 
were  rightly  repealed;  not,  however,  because  they  directly 
oppressed  the  poor,  but  because  they  indirectly  expressed 
them  in  causing  a  large  quantity  of  their  labour  to  be 
consumed    unproductively.     So    also    unnecessary  taxation  -* 

*  I  have  to  acknowledge  an  interesting  communication  on  the  subject 

of  free  trade  from  Paislej  (for  a  short  letter  from  "  A  Well-wisher  "  at , 

my  thanks  are  yet  more  due).  But  the  Scottish  writer  wiil^  I  fear,  be  dis- 
agreeably surprised  to  hear,  that  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  an  utterly 
fearless  and  unscrupulous  free-trader.  Seven  years  ago,  speaking  of  the 
various  signs  of  infancy  in  the  European  mind  {Stones  of  Fenice^  vol.  iiL, 
p.  168  ^)i  I  wrote :  "  The  first  principles  of  commerce  were  acknowledged  by 
the  English  parliament  only  a  few  months  ago,  in  its  free-trsde  measures, 
and  are  still  so  little  understood  by  the  million,  that  no  nation  dares  to  abolish 
its  custom-houses,*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  admit  even  the  idea  of  reciprocity. 
Let  other  nations,  if  they  like^  keep  their  ports  shut;  every  wise  nation 
will  throw  its  own  open.  It  is  not  the  opening  them,  but  a  sudden,  incon- 
siderate, and  blunderingly  experimental  manner  of  opening  them,  which 
does  harm.  If  you  have  been  protecting  a  manufacture  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  you  must  not  take  the  protection  off  in  a  moment,  so  as  to  throw 
every  one  of  its  operatives  at  once  out  of  employ,  any  more  than  you  must 
take  all  its  wrappings  off  a  feeble  child  at  once  in  cold  weather,  though 
the  cumber  of  them  may  have  been  radically  injuring  its  health.  Litde"^ 
by  little,  you  must  restore  it  to  freedom  and  to  air. 

Most  people's  minds  are  in  curious  confusion  on  the  subject  of  free-trade, 
because  they  suppose  it  to  imply  enlarged  competition.  On  the  oontrazyT 
free-trade  puts  an  end  to  all  competition.  ''Protection"  (among  various 
other  mischievous  functions)  endeavours  to  enable  one  country  to  compete 
with  another  in  the  production  of  an  article  at  a  disadvantage.  When  trade 
is  entirely  free,  no  country  can  be  competed  with  in  the  articles  for  the 
production  of  which  it  is  naturally  calculated;  nor  can  it  compete  with  any 
other,  in  the  production  of  articles  for  which  it  is  not  naturally  calculated. 
Tuscany,  for  instance,  cannot  compete  with  England  in  steel,  nor  England 
with  Tuscany  in  oil.  They  must  exchange  their  steel  and  oil.  Which 
exchange  should  be  as  frank  and  free  as  honesty  and  the  sea-winds  can 
make  it.  Competition,  indeed,  arises  at  first,  and  sharply,  in  order  to  prove 
which  is  strongest  in  any  given  manufacture  possible  to  both ;  this  point 
once  ascertained,  competition  is  at  an  end. 

1  [In  this  edition,  Vol.  XL  }>.  198 ;  and  compare  Vol.  XIK  pp.  596-5970 
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oppresses  them,  through  destruction  of  capital ;  but  the  des- 
tiny of  the  poor  depends  primarily  always  on  this  one  ques- 
tion of  dueness  of  wages.  Their  distress  (irrespectively  of- 
that  caused  by  sloth,  minor  error,  or  crime)  arises  on  the 
grand  scale  from  the  two  reacting  forces  of  competition  and 
oppression.  There  is  not  yet,  nor  will  yet  for  ages  be,  any- 
real  over-population  in  the  world;  but  a  local  over-popu- 
lation, or,  more  accurately,  a  d^;ree  of  population  locally 
unmanageable  under  existing  circumstances  for  want  of  fore- 
thought and  sufficient  machinery,  necessarily  shows  itself  by 
pressure  of  competition ;  and  tiie  taking  advantage  6f  th^ 
competition  by  the  purchaser  to  obtain  their  labour  un- 
justly cheap,  consummates  at  once  their  suffering 'and  his 
own ;  for  in  this  (as  I  believe  in  every  other  kind  of  slavery) 
the  oppressor  suffers  at  last  more  than  the  oppressed,  and 
those  magnificent  lines  of  Pope,  even  in  all  their  force,  fJEkU 
short  of  the  truth : — 

^'  Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf. 
Each  does  but  hatb  his  neighbour  as  himself: 
Damned  to  the  mines,  an  equal  &te  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides."  ^ 

54.  The  collateral  and  reversionary  operations  of  justice 
in  this  matter  I  shall  examine  hereafter'  (it  being  needful 
first  to  define  the  nature  of  value) ;  proceeding  then  to  con- 
sider within  what  practical  terms  a  juster  system  may  be 
established;  and  ultimately  the  vexed  question  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  unanployed  workmen,*     Lest,  however,   the 

*  I  should  be  glad  if  the  reader  would  first  clear  the  ground  for  himself 
so  far  as  to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  work  or 
getting  the  pay  for  it.  Does  he  consider  occupation  itself  to  Ue  an  expensive 
luxury,  difficult  of  attainment,  of  which  too  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  ? 
or  is  it  rather  that,  while  in  the  enjoyment  even  of  the  most  athletic  delight, 

1  (Moral  EMmy$:  Epistle  iii,  "To  Allen,  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  Use  of  Riches." 
lines  107-110.  Ruskm  quotes  from  the  same  epistle  below,  §  65  (p.  89),  and  in 
Munmt  PuherU,  §  77  (p.  200).] 

'  [A  reference  to  the  intended  continuation  of  the  papers.  The  MS.  reads :  *'  I 
dudl  examine  in  following  papers  (having  already  exceeded  the  due  limits  of  this), 
proceeding  afterwards  to  consider  the  various  means  by  which  a  system  may  be 
established,  and  then  the  vexed  question  .  .  ."] 
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reader  should  be  alarmed  at  some  of  the  issues  to  lA 
our  investigations  seem  to  be  tending,  as  if  in  their  beat 
against  the  power  of  wealth  they  had  somethii^  in  comii 
with  those  of  socialism/  I  wish  him  to  know,  in  aooui 
terms,  one  or  two  of  the  main  points  which  I  have  in  viei 
Whether  socialism  has  made  more  progress  smongr 
anny  and  navy  (where  pa3rment  is  made  on  my  prindpl 
or*  aiaong  the  manu£Bicturing  operatives  (who  are  paid 
my.  opponents'  principles),  I  leave  it  to  those  opponenti 
a^ce^tain  and  ^declare.  Whatever  their  conclusion  majf) 
I  think  it  necessary  to  answer  for  myself  only  this :  thi 
there  be  any  one  point  insisted  on  throughout  my  vn 
more  frequently  than  another,  that  one  point  is  the^ 
possibility  of  Equality.^  My  continual  aim  has  been  to  d 
the  eternal  superiority  of  some  men  to  others,  sometl 
enren  of,  one  man  to  all  others ;  and  to  show  also  thei 
visability  of  appointing  such  persons  or  person  to  guidft 
lead,  or  on  occasion  even  to  compel  and  subdue,  their 
feriors  according  to  their  own  better  knowledge  and  m 
will     My  principles  of  Political  Eiconomy  were  all  invo 

men  must  nevertheless  be  maintained^  and  this  maintenance  is  not  a| 
forthcoming  ?  We  must  be  clear  on  this  head  before  going  farther,  aa$ 
people  are  loosely  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  difficulty  of  ''  findintf 
ployment/'  Is  it  employment  that  we  want  to  find^  or  support  cl 
employment?  Is  it  idleness  we  wish  to  put  an  end  to^  or  hunger? 
have  to  take  up  both  questions  in  succession,  only  not  both  at  the  i 
time»  No  doubt  that  work  u  a  luxury,  and  a  very  great  one.  It  is,  inl 
at  once  a  luxury  and  a  necessity ;  no  man  can  retain  either  health  of  % 
or  b^y  without  it.  So  profoundly  do  I  feel  this,  that,  as  will  be  sej 
the  sequel,*  one  of  the  principal  objects  I  would  recommend  to  benefi 
and  practical  persons,  is  to  induce  rich  people  to  seek  for  a  larger  qua 
of  this  luxury  than  they  at  present  possess.  Nevertheless,  it  appeal 
experience  that  even  this  healthiest  of  pleasures  may  be  indulged  1 
excess,  and  that  human  beings  are  just  as  liable  to  surfeit  of  la^ur  i 
surfeit  of  meat ;  so  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  charitable  tol 
vide,  for  some  people,  lighter  dinner,  and  more  work, — ^for  others,  it 
be  equally  expedient  to  provide  lighter  work,  and  more  dinner. 
— — . ■       .  ■  •■ 

^  [Compare  §  79  n. ;  below,  p.  107.]  * 

>  [See,  for  instance,  VoL  VIIL  p.  167»  and  VoL  XI.  p.  262.]  ' 

'  [A  referanee  to  the  intended,  but  unwritten,  oontimiation  of  the  papen) 

howevwr,  the  lecture  on  Work  in  the  Ormn  qf  WUd  OHoe  (Vol.  XVIII.),  and'i 

pare  Munera  Pulveris^  §  149  (below,  p.  272).] 
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in  a  single  phrase  spoken  three  years  ago  at  Manchester: 
"Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare  as  well  as  Soldiers  of  the 
.  Sword " :  ^  and  they  were  all  summed  io  a  single  sentence 
in  the  last  volume  of  Modem  PotTrfer^—"  Government  and: 
oo-operation  are  in  all  things  the  Laws  of  Life;  Anarchy 
and  competition  the  Laws  of  Death."  ^ 

And  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  these  general 
principles  affect  the  secure  possession  of  property,  so  far  am 
I.  from  invalidating  such  security,  that  the  whole  gist  of 
these  papers  will  be  found  ultimately  to  aim  at  an  extension 
in  its  range ;  and  whereas  it  has  long  been  known  and  de- 
clared that  the  poor  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the 
rich,  I  wish  it  also  to  be  known  and  declared  that  the  rich 
have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the  poor. 

55.  But  that  the  working  of  the  system  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  develop  would  in  many  ways  shorten  the  ap- 
parent and  direct,  though  not  the  unseen  and  collateral, 
power,  both  of  wealth,  as  the  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  of 
capital  as  the  Lord  of  Toil,  I  do  not  deny:  on  the  con- 
trary, I  affirm  it  in  all  joyfulness;  knowing  that  the  at- 
traction of  riches  is  already  too  strong,  as  their  authority 
is  already  too  weighty,  for  the  reason  of  mankind.  I  I  said 
in  my  last  paper*  that  (nothing  in  history  had  ever  been  so 
disgraceful  to  human  intellect  as  the  acceptance  among  us 
of  the  common  doctrines  of  political  economy  as  a  science. 
I  have  many  grounds  for  saying  this,  but  one  of  the  chief 
may  be  given  in  few  words.  I  know  no  previous  instance 
in  history  of  a  nation's  establishing  a  systematic  disobedience 
to  the  first  principles  of  its  professed  religion.  The  writings 
which  we  (verbally)  esteem  as  divine,  not  only  denoimce 
the  love  of  money  as  the  source  of  all  evil,^  and  as  an 

1  [A  Joy  far  Ever,  %  16  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  26} ;  and  see  above  (Pre&oe,  §  6),  p.  22.    . 

«  ;Part  yiU.  ch.  i.  §  6  (Vol.  VII.  p.  807).] 

'  [BeaUy  in  the  fint  paper :  see  §  1 ;  above,  p.  26.] 

*  [1  Timothy  vL  10 ;  Matthew  vi.  24.  For  other  references  by  Rnskin,  in  a 
similar  sense,  to  the  modem  attitude  towards  the  Bible,  see  Tvoo  PtUhi,  §  178  n. 
(Vol  XVL  p.  307);  Vol.  VI.  p.  458;  Time  and  Tide,  §  84  (below,  p.  348);  and 
Oramitf  Wiid  OUve,  §  36.] 
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idolatsy  abhorred  of  the  Deity,  but  declare  mammon  service 
to  be  the  accurate  and  irreconcileable  opposite  of  Gkxl's 
service:  and,  whenever  they  speak  of  riches  absolute,  and 
poverty  absolute,  declare  woe  to  the  rich,  and  blessing  to 
the  poor.  Whereupon  we  forthwith  investigate  a  science  of 
becoming  rich,  as  the  shortest  road  to  national  prosperity. 

''Tai  Criatian  dannerA  TEtidpe, 
Quando  si  partiranno  i  due  collegia 

L'UNO   IN    ETBRNO   RICCO^    K   l'aLTRO   IN6p£."  ^ 


^  [ParadiiO,  zix.  109.    In  Gary's  tranalatioii : — 

"  Christiaiis  like  these  the  JSthiop  shall  ocmdeniD, 
When  that  the  two  assemblsges  shall  part, 
One  rich  eternally,  the  other  poor." 

Dante's  reference  in  the  first  line  is  to  Matthew  ziL  41 :   ''The  men  of  Nineveh 
shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  condemn  it."] 
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ESSAY  IV 

AD    VALOREM 

56.  In  the  last  paper  we  saw^  that  just  payment  of  labour 
consisted  in  a  sum  of  money  which  would  approximately 
obtain  equivalent  labour  at  a  future  time:  we  have  now  to 
examine  the  means  of  obtaining  such  equivalence.  Which 
question  involves  the  definition  of  Value,  Wealth,  Price,- 
and  Produce. 

None  of  these  terms  are  yet  defined  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  public*  But  the  last,  Produce,  which  one 
might  have  thought  the  clearest  of  all,  is,  in  use,  the  most 
ambiguous;  and  the  examination  of  the  kind  of  ambiguity 
attendant  on  its  present  employment  will  best  open  the  way 
to  our  work. 

In  his  chapter  on  Capital,*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  instances,  as 
a  capitalist,  a  hardware  manufacturer,  who,  having  intended 
to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  business  in 
buying  plate  and  jewels,  changes  his  mind,  and  "pays  it  as 
wages  to  additional  workpeople."    The  effect  is  stated  by 

*  Book  I.  chap.  iv.  8.  1.  To  save  space,  my  future  references  to  Mr. 
Mill's  work  will  be  by  numerals  only,  as  in  this  instance,  I.  iv.  1.  Ed.  in 
2  vols.  Svo,  Parker,  1848. 


*  Pee  f  47,  pi  64.] 

'  [Tbe  MS.  oontinnes  :— 

''Most  persons  confuse  the  value  of  a  thing  with  its  price  (which  is  as 
though  they  should  estimate  the  healing  powers  of  a  medicine  by  the  charge 
of  the  apothecary) ;  confuse  the  wealth  (or  the  possessions  which  consti- 
tute tiie  wall-beiog  of  an  individual)  with  riches  (or  the  possessions  which 
constitute  power  over  others) ;  and,  finally,  confuse  production,  or  profit, 
which  is  an  increase  of  the  possessions  of  the  world,  with  Acouisition  or 
Gain,  which  is  an  increase  of  the  possessions  of  one  person  by  toe  diminu- 
tion of  those  of  another.  This  last  word,  production,  indeed,  which  one 
might  .  .  ."] 

77 
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Mr.  Mill  to  be,  that  *'  more  food  is  appropriated  to  the  eon- 
sumption  of  productive  labourers."* 

57.  Now  I  do  not  ask,  though,  had  I  written  this  para- 
graph, it  would  surely  have  been  asked  of  me.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  silversmiths  ?  If  they  are  truly  unproductive 
persons,  we  will  acquiesce  in  their  extinction.  And  though 
in  another  part  of  tibie  same  passage,  the  hardware  merchant 
is  supposed  also  to  dispense  with  a  number  of  servants, 
whose  "food  is  thus  set  free  for  productive  purposes,"  I  do 
not  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect,  painful  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  servants,  of  this  emancipation  of  their  food.  But 
I  very  seriously  inquire  why  ironware  is  produce,  and  silver- 
ware is  not?'  That  the  merchant  consumes  the  one,  and 
sells  the  other,  certainly  does  not  constitute  the  difference, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  (which,  indeed,  I  perceive  it  to  be 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  the  aim  of  tradesmen  to 
show)  that  commodities  are  made  to  be  sold,  and  not  to  be 
consumed.  The  merchant  is  an  agent  of  conveyance  to  the 
consumer  in  one  case,  and  is  himself  the  consumer  in  the 
other:*  but  the  labom*ers  are  in  either  case  equally  produc- 
tive, since  they  have  produced  goods  to  the  same  value,  if 
the  hardw&re  and  the  plate  are  both  goods. 

*  If  Mr.  Mill  had  wished  to  show  the  difference  in  result  between  con- 
sumption and  sale^  he  should  have  represented  the  hardware  merchant  as 
consuming  his  own  goods  instead  of  selling  them ;  similarly,  the  silver  mer- 
chant as  consuming  his  own  goods  instead  of  selling  them.  Had  he  done 
this,  he  would  have  made  his  position  clearer,  though  less  tenable;  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  position  he  really  intended  to  take,  tacitly  involving 
his  theory,  elsewhere  stated,  and  shown  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper  to  be 
false^^  that  demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour.  But  by  the 
most  diligent  scrutiny  of  the  paragraph  now  under  examination,  I  cannot 
determine  whether  it  is  a  fallacy  pure  and  simple,  or  the  half  of  one  fallacy 
supported  by  the  whole  of  a  greater  one;  so  that  I  treat  it  here  on  the 
kinder  assumption  that  it  is  one  fiillacy  only. 

1  [See  below,  §  76,  p.  102  and  n.l 

*  ^In  h»  copy  of  Mill,  against  the  passage  about  '' baying  blate  and  jeweb," 
Rttskm  wrote  in  the  mai^n :  *'  It  is  a  very  carious  fkct  to  see  tnat  no  art  is  tap- 
poaed  to  be  involved  in  producing  plate,  in  the  mind  of  so  enlightened  an  econo- 
mist as  Mr.  Mill."] 

s  [See  again,  below,  §  76,  p.  102.] 
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And  what  distinction  separates  them?  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  in  the  "  comparative  estimate  of  the  moralist,"  with 
iKrhich  Mr.  Mill  says  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do 
(IIL  i.  2),  a  steel  fork  might  appear  a  more  substantial 
production  than  a  silver  one :  we  may  grant  also  that  knives, 
no  less  than  forks,  are  good  produce;  and  scythes  and 
ploughshares  serviceable  articles.  But,  how  of  bayonets? 
Supposing  the  hardware  merchant  to  effect  large  sales  of 
these^  by  help  of  the  "  setting  free "  of  the  food  of  his  ser- 
vants and  his  silversmith, — is  he  still  employing  productive 
labourers,  or,  in  Mr.  Mill's  words,  labourers  who  increase 
"the  stock  of  permanent  means  of  enjoyment"  (I.  iii.  4)? 
Or  if,  instead  of  bayonets,  he  supply  bombs,  will  not  the 
absolute  and  final  •* enjoyment"  of  even  these  energetically 
productive  articles  (each  of  which  costs  ten  pounds*)  be 
dependent  on  a  proper  choice  of  time  and  place  for  their 
et^antement;  choice,  that  is  to  say,  depending  on  those 
philosophical  considerations  with  which  political  economy  has 
nothing  to  do  ?  t 

58.  I  should  have  regretted  the  need  of  poiilting  out 
inconsistency  in  any  portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  had  not 
the  value  of  his  work  proceeded  from  its  inconsistencies. 
He  deserves  honour  among  economists  by  inadvertently  dis- 
claiming the  principles  which  he  states,  and  tacitly  intro- 
ducing the  moral  considerations  with  which  he  declares  his 
science  has  no  connection.  Many  of  his  chapters  are,  there- 
fore, true  and  valuable;  and  the  only  conclusions  of  his 
which  I  have  to  dispute  are  those  which  follow  from  his 
premises. 

*  I  take  Mr.  Helps'  estimate  in  his  essay  on  War.^ 

t  Abo^  when  the  wrought  silver  vases  of  Spain  were  dashed  to  fragments 
by  ovr  custom-house  officers  because  bullion  might  be  impotted  free  of  duty, 
but  not  brains,  was  the  axe  that  broke  them  productive? — the  artist  who 
wrought  them  unproductive?  Or  again.  If  the  woodman's  axe  is  produc- 
tive, is  the  executioner's  ?  as  also,  if  the  hemp  of  a  cable  be  productivci 
does  not  the  productiveness  of  hemp  in  a  halter  depend  on  its  moral  more 
than  on  its  material  application  ? 

^  [In  Friends  m  Oouneil,  New  Series^  1859.] 
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Thus,  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  passage  we 
have  just  been  examining,  namely,  that  labour  applied  to 
produce  luxuries  will  not  support  so  many  persons  as  labour 
applied  to  produce  useful  articles,  is  entirely  true;  but  the 
instance  given  fails — and  in  four  directions  of  failure  at  once 
— ^because  Mr.  Mill  has  not  defined  the  real  meaning  of  use- 
fulness. The  definition  which  he  has  given — "capacity  to 
satisfy  a  desire,  or  serve  a  purpose"  (III.  i.  2) — applies 
equally  to  the  iron  and  silver;  while  the  true  definition — 
which  he  has  not  given,  but  which  nevertheless  underlies 
the  false  verbal  definition  in  his  mind,  and  comes  out  once 
or  twice  by  accident  (as  in  the  words  "any  support  to  life 
or  strength"  in  I.  iii.  5) — applies  to  some  articles  of  iron, 
but  not  to  others,  and  to  some  articles  of  silver,  but  not 
to  others.  It  applies  to  ploughs,  but  not  to  bayonets;  and 
to  forks,  but  not  to  filigree.* 

59.  The  eliciting  of  the  true  definitions  will  give  us  the 
reply  to  our  first  question,  "What  is  value?"  respecting 
which,  however,  we  must  first  hew  the  popular  statements. 

"The  word  *  value,'  when  used  without  adjunct,  always 
means,  in  political  economy,  value  in  exchange"  (Mill,  III. 
i.  2).  So  that,  if  two  ships  cannot  exchange  their  rudders, 
their  rudders  are,  in  politico-economic  language,  of  no  value 
to  either. 

But  "the  subject  of  political  economy  is  wealth." — (Pre- 
liminary remarks,  page  1.) 

And  wealth  "  consists  of  all  useful  and  agreeable  objects 
which  possess  exchangeable  value." — (Preliminary  remarks, 
page  10.) 

It  appears,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  that  usefulness 
and  agreeableness  underlie  the  exchange  value,  and  must 
be  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  thing,  before  we  can  esteem  it 
an  object  of  wealth. 

Now,  the  economical  usefukiess  of  a  thing  depends  not) 

*  Filigree ;  that  is  to  say,  generally,  ornament  dependent  on  complexity, 
not  on  art. 
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Imerdy  oa  its  own  nature,  but  on  the  number  of  people  who 
lean  and  will  use  it.  A  horse  is  useless,  and  therefore  un- 
saleable, if  no  one  can  ride, — a  sword,  if  no  one  can  strike, 
and  meat,  if  no  one  can  eat.  Thus  every  material  utility 
depends  on  its  relative  human  capacity. 

Similarly:  The  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  not 
merely  on  its  own  likeableness,  but  on  the  number  of  peopk 
who  can  be  got  to  Uke  it  The  relative  agreeableness,  and 
therefore  saleableness,  of  ^'a  pot  of  the  smallest  ale,"  and  of 
"Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook,"  depends  vhrtually  on 
the  opinion  of  Demos,  in  the  shape  of  Christopher  Sly.^ 
That  is  to  say,  the  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  on  its 
lelatively  human  disposition.^  Therefore,  political  economy,^ 
being  a  science  of  wealth,  must  be  a  science  respecting 
human  capacities  and  dispositions.  But  moral  considera- 
tions  have  nothing  to  do  with  political  economy  (III.  L  2). 
Therefore,  moral  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
human  capacities  and  dispositions. 

60.  I  do  not  wholly  like  the  look  of  this  conclusion  from 
Mr.  Mill's  statements: — ^let  us  try  Mr.  Ricardo's.' 

*  These  sUtements  sound  erode  in  their  brevity ;  but  will  be  found  of  the 
ntmost  importance  when  they  are  developed.  Thus^  in  the  above  instance^ 
eooDoiiiists  have  never  perceived  that  disposition  to  buy  is  a  wholly  moral 
element  in  demand :  that  is  to  say,  when  you  give  a  man  half  a  crown,  it 
depends  on  his  disposition  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor  with  it — whether  he  will 
bay  disease,  ruin,  and  hatred,  or  buy  health,  advancement,  and  domestic  love. 
And  thus  the  agreeableness  or  exchange  value  of  every  offered  commodity 
depends  cm  production,  not  merely  of  the  commodity,  but  of  buyers  of  it ; 
therefore  on  the  education  of  buyers,  and  on  all  the  moral  elements  by  which 
their  disposition  to  buy  this,  or  that,  is  formed.  I  will  illustrate  and  expand 
into  final  consequences  every  one  of  these  definitions  in  its  place  :  at  present 
they  can  only  be  given  with  extremest  brevity ;  for  in  order  to  put  the  subject 
at  once  in  a  connected  form  before  the  reader,  I  have  thrown  into  one, 
the  opening  definitions  of  four  chapters :  namely,  of  that  on  Value  {"  Ad 
Valorem •');  on  Price  ('* Thirty  Pieces");  on  Production  ("Deroeter");  and 
on  Economy  ("The  Law  of  the  House").' 


84  n.] 


Taming  qf  the  Shrew:  Induction,  so.  ii.] 

Principiee  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,'^ 

Again  a  reference  to  the  intended  continuation  of  the  book.    Compare  §§  Tit 


xvn. 
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"Utility  is  not  the  measure  of  exdiangeable  value, 
though  it  is  absolutdy  essential  to  if-— (Chap.  I.  sect  L) 
Essential  in  what  degree,  Mr.  Ricardo?  lliere  may  be 
greater  and  less  degrees  of  utility.^  Meat,  for  instance,  may 
be  so  good  as  to  be  fit  for  any  one  to  eat,  (»r  so  bad  as  to 
be  fit  for  no  one  to  eat.  What  is  the  exact  d^free  of  good- 
ness which  is  "essential"  to  its  exchangeable  value,  but 
not  "the  measure"  of  it?  How  good  must  the  meat  be, 
in  order  to  possess  any  exchangeable  value?  and  how  bad 
must  it  be — (I  wish  this  were  a  settled  question  in  London 
markets) — ^in  order  to  possess  none  ? 

There  appears  to  be  some  hitch,  I  think,  in  the  working 
even  of  Mr.  Bicardo's  principles ;  but  let  him  take  his  own 
example.  "Suppose  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  hunter  were  of  equal  value  with 
the  implements  of  the  fisherman.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  value  of  the  deer,  the  produce  of  the  hunter^s  day's 
labour,  would  be  exojctly  "  (italics  mine)  "  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  fish,  the  product  of  the  fisherman's  day's  labour.  The 
comparative  value  of  the  fish  and  game  would  be  entirdy 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  realized  in  each." 
(Ricardo,  chap.  iii.  On  Value.) 

Indeed  I  Therefore,  if  the  fisherman  catches  one  sprat, 
and  the  huntsman  one  deer,  one  sprat  will  be  equid  in 
value  to  one  deer;  but  if  the  fisherman  catches  no  spiat 
and  the  huntsman  two  deer,  no  sprat  will  be  equal  in  value 
to  two  deer? 

Nay ;  but — Mr.  Bicardo's  supporters  may  say — ^he  means, 
on  an  average; — if  the  average  product  of  a  day's  work  of 
fisher  and  hunter  be  one  fish  and  one  deer,  the  one  fish 
will  always  be  equal  in  value  to  the  one  deer. 

^  [In  his  fint  draft  Raskin  took  a  different  illattration,  thus: — 

''You  may  have  a  bad  pen,  whicb  yet  may  serve;  or  a  good  one, 
which  will  serve  better;  and  a  blnnt  penknife,  which  will  mend  it;  or  a 
sharp  one,  which  will  mend  it  quicker.  Now,  what  is  the  exact  degree  of 
utility  which  is  essential  to  exchangeable  value,  but  not  the  measure  of  it? 
How  sharp  must  the  knift  be,  in  order  to  poososo  any  exchaugeable  value? 
and  how  blunt  must  it  be,  in  order  to  possess  none?  There  appears  to  be 
some  hitch  .  .  ."] 
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Might  I  inquire  the  species  of  fish  ?  Whale  ?  or  white- 
bftit?* 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  these  fallacies  far- 
ther; we  will  seek  for  a  true  definition. 

61.  Much  store  has  been  set  for  centuries  upon  the  use 
of  our  English  classical  education.  It  were  to  be  widied 
that  our  well-educated  merchants  recalled  to  mind  always 
this  much  of  their  Latin  schooling, — ^that  the  nominatiye 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  farther  support  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  he 
meanti  ''when  the  utility  is  constant  or  giyen^  the  price  varies  as  the 
quantity  of  labour."  If  he  meant  this,  he  should  have  said  it ;  but,  had  he 
meant  it,  he  could  have  hardly  missed  the  necessary  result,  that  utility  would 
be  one  measure  of  price  (which  he  expressly  denies  it  to  be) ;  and  that,  to 
prove  saleableness,  he  had  to  prove  a  given  quantity  of  utility,  as  well  as  a 
given  quantity  of  labour ;  to  wit,  in  his  own  instance,  that  the  deer  and  fish 
would  each  feed  the  same  number  of  men,  for  the  same  number  of  days, 
with  equal  pleasure  to  their  palates.  The  fact  is,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant  himself.  The  general  idea  which  he  had  derived  from  commercial  ex- 
perience, without  being  able  to  analyze  it,  was  that  when  the  demand  is  con- 
stant, the  price  varies  as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  production ;  or, 
using  the  formula  I  gave  in  last  paper  ^ — ^when  y  is  constant,  xy  varies  as  x. 
Bat  demand  never  is  nor  can  be  ultimately  constant,  if  x  varies  distinctly ; 

^  [See  above,  §  47  n.,  p.  64.    In  the  MS.  this  note  is  different  and  longer,  thus : — 

'^  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  subtle  conditions  of  price,  I  will 
enand  and  apply  in  a  single  instanoe  the  formula  I  gave  in  my  last  paper 
(if  xathe  quantity  of  labour  required  for  production  and  y= force  of  demand, 
the  price  «jy).  I  will  take  the  instance,  chosen  by  Mr.  de  Quinoey  in  his 
Templar's  letters,  of  Hat  Makin||^,  carrying  it,  however,  a  little  fui-ther. 

''Case  I.  Let  the  population  of  England  be  supposed  constant,  and 
suppose  that  they  positively  require  a  certain  number  of  hats  every  year, 
bat  that  beavers  are  in  plenty  one  year  and  easily  caurht,  the  next  year 
rare.  The  price  of  hats  will  vary  as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
catch  the  beavers,    y  is  invariable ;  xy  varies  as  x  (Rioardo's  rule). 

"Case  II.  The  demand  for  hats  is  complicated  with  a  demand  for 
pheasants'  feathers  in  them,  which  demand,  depending  on  the  imaginations 
of  young  ladies  and  their  lovers,  is  liable  to  inconstancy,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  poaching  co-relatively  inconstant,  x  and  y  are  both  variable ;  d?y 
doubly  variables-greatest  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

'^  Case  III.  The  demand  for  pheasants'  feathers  expiring,  English  manu- 
fiicturers  invest  a  fixed  amount  of  capital  in  hat  making.  But  a  sudden 
improvement  taking  place  in  the  taste  of  the  world,  the  Turks  and  Chinese 
resolve  to  wear  nothmg  but  English-made  hats.  The  monarchs  of  Europe 
are  in  consequence  reduced  to  wear  hats  only  on  state  occasions,  and  keep 
their  hat-boxes  in  their  treasuries,    x  is  invariable ;  d?y  varies  as  v. 

''Case  IV.  Taste  retrograding  more  rapidly  than  it  had  advanced,  the 
world  resolves  to  go  bareheaded.  The  hatters'  stocks  in  trade  are  employed 
for  scarecrows.    y=0;  xv«0. 

''Case  V.  The  world  having  caught  cold,  and  wanting  something  on 
its  bead  again,  impoverished  by  its  f<Mrmer  enthusiasm  for  hats,  and  wantiig 
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<yf  valorem  (a  word  already  sufficiently  familiar  to  them) 
is  valor;  a  word  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fiuniliar  to 
them.  Valor,  from  valere,  to  be  well  or  strong  {iyuuim)  ;— 
strong,  m  life  (if  a  man),  or  valiant;  strong, /or  life  (if  a 
thing),  or  valuable.  To  be  "valuable,''  tiierefore,  is  to 
"avfuJi  towards  life."  A  truly  valuable  or  availing  thing 
is  that  which  leads  to  life  with  its  whole  strength.  In 
proportion  as  it  does  not  lead  to  life,  or  as  its  strength  is 
broken,  it  is  less  valuable;  in  proportion  as  it  leads  away 
from  life,  it  is  unvaluable  or  malignant. 

for,  as  price  rises,  oonsumers  fall  away ;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  monopolj 
(and  all  scarcity  is  a  form  of  monopoly,  so  that  every  commodity  is  affected 
occasionally  by  some  colour  of  monopoly),  y  becomes  the  most  influential  * 
condition  of  the  price.  Thus  the  price  of  a  painting  depends  less  on  its 
merit  than  on  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public ;  the  price  of  singing  less 
on  the  labour  of  the  singer  than  the  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  hear 
him ;  and  the  price  of  gold  less  on  the  scarcity  which  affects  it  in  common 
with  cerium  or  iridium,  than  on  the  sunlight  colour  and  unalterable  purity 
by  which  it  attracts  the  admiration  and  answers  the  trust  of  npankind. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  I  use  the  word  "  demand  "  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense  from  economists  usually.  They  mean  by  it  '*  the 
quantity  of  a  thing  sold."  I  mean  by  it  ^'the  force  of  the  buyer's  capable 
intention  to  buy/  In  good  English,  a  person's  ''demand"  signifies,  not 
what  he  gets,  but  what  he  asks  for. 

Economists  also  do  not  notice  that  objects  are  not  valued  by  absolute 
bulk  or  weight,  but  by  such  bulk  and  weight  as  is  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  use.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  water  bears  no  price  in  the  market 
It  is  true  that  a  cupful  does  not,  but  a  lake^loes;  just  as  a  handful  of  doft 
does  not,  but  an  acre  does.  And  were  it  possible  to  make  even  the  possession 
of  a  cupful  or  handful  permanent  (t.«.,  to  find  a  place  for  them),  the  earth 
and  sea  would  be  bought  up  by  handfuls  and  cupfula 

something  less  expensive,  weaves  garlands  of  leaves,  which  cost  nothing. 

^'  Case  VI.  Some  imaginative  person  having  demonstrated  that  the  gar- 
lands would  look  better  with  diamonds  in  them,  of  the  size  of  the  Koh-i-Noor^ 
the  world  immediately  demands  a  supply  of  such ;  but,  none  being  forth- 
coming, goes  without  «= infinity,  dw=s  infinity,  and  nobody  can  pay  it 
Although,  however,  this  formula  roughly  expresses  the  radical  phenomena 
of  prices,  in  pursuing  the  practical  results  into  detail,  dry*  must  be  used 
instead  of  j^y,  powers  of  y  varying  with  different  articles,'  but  the  fiustor  jf^ 
being  always  much  more  influentud  on  the  price  than  s.  Thus  Iridium  ii 
as  rare  as  gold,  and  x  is  nearly  constant  for  it  and  for  gold ;  but  because 
the  gold  is  beautiful,  if  the  price  of  Iridium  be  ay,  that  of  gold  will  be 
xj^  or  m^,  or  some  such  hu^y  increased  sum.  Ilconomists  also  do  not 
notice  .  .  ." 
For  the  reference  to  De  Quincey,  see  ''Dialogue  the  First"  in  his  Dialogue  qf  Three 
Temflan  m  JMUieal  Booncmy  (vol.  iv.  pp.  194  teq,  in  his  ''Works,"  1863).] 
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The  value  of  a  thing,  therefore,  is  independent  of  opinion, 
and  of  quantity.  Thiiik  what  you  will  of  it,  gain  how  much 
you  may  of  it,  the  value  of  the  thing  itself  is  neither  greater 
nor  less.  For  ever  it  avails,  or  avails  not ;  no  estimate  can 
raise,  no  disdain  repress,  the  power  which  it  holds  from  the 
Maker  of  things  and  of  men.^ 

The  real  science  of  political  economy,  which  has  yet 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  bastard  science,  as  medicine 
from  witchcraft,  and  astronomy  from  astrology,  is  that  which 
teaches  nationis  to  desire  and  labour  for  the  things  that  lead 
to  life:  and  which  teaches  them  to  scorn  and  destroy  the 
I  things  that  lead  to  destruction.  And  if ,  in  a  state  of  in&ncy, 
they  supposed  indifferent  things,  sudi  as  excrescences  of 
shell-fish,  and  pieces  of  blue  and  red  stone,  to  be  valuable, 
and  spent  large  measures  of  the  labour  which  ought  to  be 
employed  for  the  extension  and  ennobUng  of  life,  in  diving 
or  di^^iing  for  them,  and  cutting  them,  into  various  shapes, — 
or  if,  in  the  same  state  of  infrmcy,  they  imagine  precious 
and  beneficent  things,  such  as  air,  light,  and  cleanliness,  to 
be  valueless, — or  if,  finally,  they  imagine  the  conditions  of 
their  own  existence,  by  which  ^one  they  can  truly  possess 
or  use  anything,  such,  for  instance,  as  peace,  trust,  and  love, 
to  be  prudently  exchangeable,  when  the  markets  ofier,  for 
gold,  iron,  or  excrescences  of  shells — the  great  and  only 
sdaice  of  Political  Economy  teaches  them,  in  all  these  cases, 
what  is  vanity,  and  what  substance;  and  how  the  service 
of  Death,  the  Lord  of  Waste,  and  of  eternal  emptiness, 
differs  from  the  service  of  Wisdom,  the  Lady  of  Saving, 
and  of  eternal  fidness;  she  who  has  said,  ''I  will  cause 
those  that  love  me  to  inherit  Substance  ;  and  I  will  Fill 
their  treasures."  * 

The  '^Lady  of  Saving,"  in  a  profounder  sense  than  that 
of  the  savings  bank,  though  that  is  a  good  one :  Madonna 
della  Salute,' — Lady  of  Health, — ^which,  though  commonly 

{        ^  [Compare  Munera  Puhmrii,  §§  32^34 ;  below,  pp.  164  mqJ] 
)       *  Proverb*  viii.  21.] 

'  [On  the  name  of  the  church,  lo  called  at  Venice,  tee  SUmeM  ^  Fenloa,  toL  ii. 
(Vol  X.  p.  443X] 
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spoken  of  as  if  separate  from  wealth,  is  indeed  a  part  of 
wealth.  This  word,  "  wealth/'  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
next  we  have  to  define. 

62.  **  To  be  wealthy,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  to  have  a  large 
stock  of  useful  articles."  ^ 

I  accept  this  definition.  Only  let  us  perfectly  understand 
it  My  opponents  often  lament  my  not  giving  them  enough 
logic:  I  fear  I  must  at  present  use  a  little  more  than  they 
will  like ;  but  this  business  of  Political  Economy  is  no  light 
one,  and  we  must  allow  no  loose  terms  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain  in  the  above  definitioi^ 
first,  what  is  the  meaning  of  **  having,"  or  the  nature  of 
Possession.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  useful,"  or  the 
nature  of  Utility.  ^ 

And  first  of  possession.  At  the  crossing  of  the  transepts 
of  Milan  Cathedral  has  lain,  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
embalmed  body  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo.  It  holds  a  golden 
crosier,  and  has  a  cross  of  emeralds  on  its  breast.  Admitting 
the  crosier  and  emeralds  to  be  useful  articles,  is  the  body 
to  be  considered  as  "having"  them?  Do  they,  in  the 
politico-economical  sense  of  property,  belong  to  it  ?  If  not, 
and  if  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  genendly  that  a  dead 
body  cannot  possess  property,  what  degree  and  period  of 
animation  in  the  body  will  render  possession  possible? 

As  thus :  lately  in  a  wreck  of  a  Califomian  ship,  one'  of 
the  passengers  fastened  a  belt  about  him  with  two  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  in  it,  with  which  he  was  found  afterwards 
at  the  bottom.  Now,  as  he  was  sinking— had  he  the  gofd? 
or  had  the  gold  him  ?  * 

And  if,  instead  of  sinking  him  in  the  sea  by  its  weight, 
the  gold  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  thereby  caused 

*  Compare  Gboroe  Herbert,  The  Church  Porch,  Stanza  £8.* 


^  [PrineipUt  ^  Political  Economy,  p.  8  of  the  Preliminary  Remarks  (ed.  1848).] 


>  [  ''Wealth  is  the  conjurer's  devil, 


iom  when  he  thinks  he  hath,  the  deyil  hath  him. 
Gold  thoa  mavst  safely  touch ;  hut  if  it  stick 
Unto  thy  hands,  it  woundeth  to  the  quick."] 
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incurable  disease — ^suppose  palsy  or  insanity, — would  the  gold 
in  that  case  have  been  more  a  ^'  possession  "  than  in  the  first  ? 
Without  pressing  the  inquiry  up  through  instances  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  vital  power  over  the  gold  (which  I  will, 
however,  give,  if  they  are  asked  for),  I  presume  the  reader 
will  see  that  possession,  or  *' having,"  is  not  an  absolute, 
but  a  gradated,  power ;  and  consists  not  only  in  the  quantity 
or  nature  of  the  thing  possessed,  but  also  (and  in  a  greater 
degree)  in  its  suitableness  to  the  person  possessing  it  and  in 
his  vital  power  to  use  it. 

And  our  definition  of  Wealth,  expanded,  becomes: 
''The  possession  of  useful  articles,  which  we  can  use.""  This 
v\  a  very  serious  change*  For  wealth,  instead  of  depending 
-merely  on  a  '*  have,"  is  thus  seen  to  depend  on  a  **  can." 
(Gladiator's  death,  on  a  ''  habet " ;  but  soldier's  victory,  and 
State's  salvation,  on  a  "quo  plurimum  posset."  (Liv.  VII. 
6.^)  And  what  we  reasoned  of  only  as  accumulation  of 
material,  is  seen  to  demand  also  accumulation  of  capacity. 

68.  So  much  for  our  verb.  Next  for  our  adjective. 
^What  is  the  meaning  of  ''  useful"? 

The  inquiry  is  closely,  connected  with  the  last  For 
what  is  capable  of  use  in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  is  cap- 
able, in  the  hands  of  others,  of  the  opposite  of  use,  calloi 
commobly  "from-use,"  or  "ab-use."  And  it  depends  on 
the  person,  much  more  than  on  the  article,  whether  its 
usefulness  or  ab-usefidness  will  be  the  quality  developed  in 
it  Thus,  wine,  which  the  Greeks,  in  tiieir  Bacchus,  made 
rightly  the  type  of  all  passion,  and  which,  when  used, 
"cheereth  god  and  man"*  (that  is  to  say,  strengthens  both 
the  divine  life,  or  reasoning  power,  and  tibe  earthy,  or  carnal 
power,  of  man);  yet,  when  abused,  becomes  "Dionusos," 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  devotion  of  M.  Curtias,  who  leapt  into  the  chaim 
which  had  appeared  in  tlie  Roman  Foram^  and  which  no  human  power  had  availed 
to  fiU  up.  The  gods  required  the  sacrifice  ot  the  hest :  ''  quo  plurimam  pooulus 
Romanus  posset,  id  enim  illi  loco  dicandum  vates  canehant,  si  rem  puhlicam 
J^omanam  perpetuam  esse  vellent"] 

*  [Judges  UL  13.  On  the  use  and  abuse  of  wine^  compare  Tkne  and  Tide,  §  03 
(Wow,  p.  371).] 
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Imrtfbl  e^eddDj  to  the  ^vine  part  tif  man,  oi 
And  igldii,  the  body  itadi^  bdng  eqiialljr  liaUe  to  use  mod 
to  abuse,  and,  when  rig^itlj  di'^dpimed,  aervioeaUe  to  the 
State,  both  for  war  and  labour  ^—lint  when  not  diacgJined, 
or  abused,  valuelcsi  to  the  State,  and  capable  only  dT  oon- 
tinuing  the  private  or  sing^  rrwtrnffp  of  the  indmdual 
(and  that  but  feebly)— the  Gieds  calkd  such  a  bod^  an 
-idiotic''  or  -private''  body,  from  their  word  signifying  a 
person  onj^oyed  in  no  way  directly  useful  to  the  State; 
fdience  finally,  our  -  idiot,*  mftanmg  a  person  cntirdy  occu- 
lted with  his  own  oonoems.'  ^ 

Hence,  it  follows  that  if  a  thing  is  to  be  useful,  it  must^ 
be  not  only  of  an  availing  nature,  but  in  availing  hands. 
Or,  in  accurate  terms,  usefulness  is  vahie  in  the  hands  of 
the  valiant;  so  that  tUs  science  of  wealth  being,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  when  regarded  as  the  science  of  AccumulalKwi, 
accumulative  of  capacity  as  well  as  of  material, — when 
regarded  as  the  Science  of  Distribution,  is  distributiim  not 
absolute,  but  discriminate ;  not  of  every  thing  to  eveiy  man; 
but  of  the  right  thing  to  the  right  man.  A  difficult  science, 
dependent  on  more  than  arithmetic. 

64.  Wealth,  therefore,  is  -the  possession  of  the  valu- 
able BY  THE  valiant";'  snd  in  ctmsidering  it  as  a  power 
existing  in  a  nation,  the  two  dements,  the  value  of  the 
thing,  and  the  valour  of  its  possessor,  must  be  estimated  i 


1  (The  aetoid  mMning  of  the  word  Dionywa  is,  liowefor,  mattor  of  anoorteinty. 
*'  Zens  of  Nywi"  (•  nippooed  place)  wis  the  finronrite  derivrntion  smoiijr  the  aiicieDt& 
Of  modem  gnesses  ''son  or  Zeus"  seems  as  good  as  anjr:   see  Preller-Robert, 


QfiechUehe  Mftkofogie,  i.  664  n.    Ruskin's  derivation  is  not  clear.] 

*  [The  derivation  of  the  word,  through  its  secondary  sense  in  Greek  of  ''lajmian" 
(as  opposed  to  ''professional"),  is  thus  traced  h^  Trench :  ''The  *idiot,'  or  OtAnfs, 
was  originally  the  private  man,  as  contradistingaished  from  one  clothed  with  office, 
and  taking  his  share  in  the  management  of  puhlic  aflairs.  In  this  its  primary  art 
it  is  occsmonally  employed  in  English ;  as  when  Jeremy  Taylor  sm,  '  Hamibty  is 
a  duty  in  great  ones,  as  well  as  in  idiots.'  It  came  then  to  signify  a  mde^  igno- 
rant, nnskilled,  intelfectnally  unexercised  person,  a  boor ;  this  Mrived  or  seeondary 
sense  bearing  witness  to  a  conviction  woven  deep  into  the  Greek  mind  of  the  India- 
pensableness  of  public  life,  even  to  the  right  development  of  the  intellect,  a  convic- 
tion which  conla  scarcely  have  uttered  itMlf  with  greater  cleameas  than  it  does  in 
this  seeondary  use  of  'idiot'"  (On  the  Study  qf  WonU,  p.  85,  ed.  1867).] 

*  [Compare  Xenophon's  Eeanomut,  as  cited  below,  p.  28a] 
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together.^  Whence  it  appears  that  many  of  the  persons 
commonly  considered  wealthy,  are  in  reality  no  more  wealthy 
than  the  locks  of  their  own  strong  boxes  are,  th^  being 
inherently  and  eternally  incapable  of  wealth ;  and  operating 
for  the  nation,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  either  as 
pools  of  dead  water,  and  eddies  in  a  stream  (which,  so  long 
as  the  stream  flows,  are  useless,  or  serve  only  to  drown 
people,  but  may  become  of  importance  in  a  state  of  stagna- 
tion should  the  stream  dry);  or  else,  as  dams  in  a  river,  of 
which  the  ultimate  service  depends  not  on  the  dam,  but 
the  miller;  or  eke,  as  mere  accidental  stays  and  impedi- 
ments, acting  not  as  wealth,  but  (for  we  ought  to  have  a 
correspondent  term)  as  '^illth,''  causing  various  devastation 
and  trouble  around  them  in  aU  directions ;  or  lastly,  act  not 
at  all,  but  are  merely  animated  conditions  of  delay,  (no  use 
being  possible  of  anything  they  have  until  they  are  dead,) 
^  in  which  last  condition  ^ey  are  neverthdess  often  useftil 
as  delays,  and  <^  impedimenta,"  if  a  nation  is  apt  to  move 

too  fiiSt. 

85.  This  being  so,  the  difficulty  of  the  true  science  of 
Political  Economy  lies  not  merely  in  the  need  of  devdoping 
manly  character  to  deal  with  material  value,  but  in  the  fact, 
that  while  the  manly  character  and  material  value  only 
form  wealth  by  their  conjunction,  they  have  neverthdess  a 
mutually  destructive  operation  on  each  other.  For  the 
manly  character  is  apt  to  ignore,  or  even  cast  away,  the 
material  value: — ^whence  that  of  Pope: — 

''  Sure,  of  qualities  demanding  praise. 
More  go  to  rain  fortunes,  than  to  raise."' 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  value  is  apt  to  under- 
mine the  manly  character ;  so  that  it  must  be  our  work,  in 

^  FThe  MS.  here  appends  the  following  footnote  (with  which  compare  p.  83  n.^ 
•bove)  :— 

**  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  price  of  commodities,  the  true  Algebraical 

Talue  cf  wealth  is  a  compound  quantity ;  if  the  value  of  the  posssssions^jr 

and  wisdom  of  potsesnon^y,  the  wealth  is  ay  and  it-eO,  if  either  j^  or 

y-0."] 

'  rifofio/  B$9ay$:  Epistle  liL,  lines  201,  202.     Rusldn  quotes  from  memorjr;  the 

fint  fine  in  Pope  is  'MTet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise."    See  above,  g  6Q,] 
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the  issue,  to  examine  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  ^ect 
of  wealth  on  the  minds  of  its  possessors;  also,  what  kind 
of  person  it  is  who  usually  sets  himself  to  obtain  wealth, 
and  succeeds  in  doing  so;  and  whether  the  world  owes 
more  gratitude  to  rich  or  to  poor  men,  either  for  their 
moral  influence  upon  it,  or  for  chief  goods,  discoveries,  and 
practical  advancements.  I  may,  however,  anticipate  future 
conclusions,  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  a  communi^  regulated 
cmly  by  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but  protected  from 
open  violence,  the  persons  who  become  rich  are,  generally 
speaking,  industrious,  resolute,  proud,  covetous,  prompt, 
methodical,  sensible,  unimaginative,  insensitive,  and  ignorant 
The  persons  who  remain  poor  are  the  entirely  foolish, 
the  entirely  wise,^  the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  humble,  the 
thoughtful,  the  dull,  the  imaginative,  the  sensitive,  the  well- 
informed,  the  improvident,  the  irregularly  and  impulsively 
wicked,  the  clumsy  knave,  the  open  thief,  and  the  entirely 
merciful,  just,  and  godly  person. 

66.  Thus  far,  then,  of  wealth.  Next,  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  Pkick  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  exchange  value, 
and  its  expression  by  currencies. 

Note  first,  of  exchange,  there  can  be  no  profit  in  it.  It 
is  only  in  labour  there  can  be  profit — that  is  to  say,  a 
*'  making  in  advance,"  or  ''  making  in  favour  of"  (from  pro- 
ficio).  In  exchange,  there  is  only  advantage,  t.^.,  a  bringing 
of  vantage  or  power  to  the  exchanging  persons.  Thus,  one 
man,  by  sowing  and  reaping,  turns  one  measure  of  com  into 
two  measures.  That  is  Profit.  Another,  by  digging  and 
forging,  turns  one  spade  into  two  spades.  That  is  Profit 
But  the  man  who  has  two  measures  of  corn  wants  sometimes 
to  dig;  and  the  man  who  has  two  spades  wants  sometimes 

*  '<  o  Zm  ^I^wf  ircvcroi."— Arist  PbU.  582.1      it  would  but  weaken  the 

?rand  words  to  lean  on  the   preceding  ones: — *'im,  tov  IIXovtov  vapix^ 


1  (The  ''preceding"  lines  are  658  and  559.    From  a  later  line  (586)  Raskin 
took  the  motto  for  the  title-page  of  Th»  Crown  qf  Wild  (Hive.] 
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to  eat: — ^They  exchange  the  gained  grain  for  the  gained 
tool ;  and  both  are  the  better  for  the  exchange ;  but  though 
there  is  much  advantage  in  the  transaction,  there  is  no  profit 
Nothing  is  constructed  or  produced.  Only  that  which  had 
been  before  constructed  is  given  to  the  person  by  whom  it 
can  be  used.  If  labour  is  necessary  to  efiect  the  exchange, 
that  labour  is  in  reality  involved  in  the  production,  and,  like 
all  other  labour,  bears  profit.  Whatever  number  of  men 
are  ccmcemed  in  the  manufacture,  or  in  the  conveyance, 
have  share  in  the.  profit ;  but  neither  the  manufacture  nor 
the  conveyance  are  the  exchange,  and  in  the  exchange  itself 
there  is  no  profit. 

There  may,  however,  be  acquisition,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  If,  in  the  exchange,  one  man  is  able  to  give  — 
what  cost  him  little  labour  for  what  has  cost  the  other  much, 
he  "  acquires  **  a  certain  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  other's 
labour.  And  precisely  what  he  acquires,  the  other  loses* 
In  mercantile  language,  the  person  who  thus  acquires  is 
commonly  said  to  have  **  made  a  profit '' ;  and  I  believe  that 
many  of  our  merchants  are  seriously  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  possible  for  everybody,  somehow,  to  make  a  profit 
in  this  manner.  Whereas,  by  the  unfortunate  constitution 
of  the  world  we  live  in,  the  laws  both  of  matter  and  motion 
have  quite  rigorously  forbidden  universal  acquisition  of  this 
kmd.  Profit,  or  material  gain,  is  attainable  only  by  con*— 
struction  or  by  discovery;  not  by  exchange.  Whenever 
materia]  gain  follows  exchange,  for  every  pltis  there  is  a 
precisely  equal  inimis. 

Unhapply  for  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  the  plus  quantities,  or — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  an  awkwiurd  plural — ^the  pluses,  make  a  very  positive 
and  venerable  appearance  in  the  world,  so  that  every  one  is 
eager  to  learn  the  science  which  produces  results  so  mag- 
nificent; whereas  the  minuses  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
tendency  to  retire  into  back  streets,  and  other  places  of 
shade, — or  even  to  get  themselves  wholly  and  finally  put 
out  of  sight  in  graves:  which  renders  the  algebra  of  this 
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science  peculiar,  and  difficultly  Ic^ble;  a  large  number  of 
its  negative  signs  being  written  by  the  account-keeper  in  a 
kind  of  red  ink,  which  starvation  thins,  and  makes  strangely 
pale,  or  even  quite  invisible  ink,  for  the  present. 

67*  The  Science  of  Exchange,  or,  as  I  hear  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  it,  of  ^' Catallactics,'' ^  considered  as  one  of 
gain,  is,  therefore,  simply  nugatory;  but  considered  as  cme 
of  acquisition,  it  is  a  very  curious  science,  differing  in  its 
data  and  basis  from  every  other  science  known.  Thus : — If 
I  can  exchange  a  needle  with  a  savage  for  a  diamond,  my 
power  of  doing  so  depends  either  on  the  savage's  ignorance 
of  social  arrangements  in  Europe,  or  on  his  want  of  power 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  by  selling  the  diamond  to  any 
one  else  for  more  needles.  If,  farther,  I  make  the  bargain 
as  completely  advantageous  to  myself  as  possible,  by  giving 
to  the  savage  a  needle  with  no  eye  in  it  (reaching,  thus 
a  sufficiently  satisfactory  type  of  itke  perfect  operation  of 
catallactic  science),  the  advantage  to  me  in  the  entire  trans- 
action depends  wholly  upon  the  ignorance,  powerlessness,  or 
heedlessness  of  the  person  dealt  with.  Do  away  with  these, 
and  catallactic  advantage  becomes  impossible.  So  far,  there—, 
fore,  as  the  science  of  exchange  relates  to  the  advantage  o^ 
one  of  the  exchanging  persons  only,  it  is  founded  on  the 
ignorance  or  incapacity  of  the  opposite  person.  Where  these 
vanish,  it  also  vanishes.  It  is  therefore  a  science  founded 
on  nescience,  and  an  art  founded  on  artlessness.  But  all 
other  sciences  and  arts,  except  this,  have  for  their  object  the 
doing  away  with  their  opposite  nescience  and  artlessness. 
This  science,  alone  of  sciences,  must,  by  all  available  melms, 
promulgate  and  prolong  its  opposite  nescience ;  otherwise  the 
science  itself  is  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  and*  * 
alone  the  science  of  darkness;  probably  a  bastard  sci^ice 
— ^not  by  any  means  a  divina  sciential  but  one  begotten 
of  another  father,  that   father  who,  advising    his  children 

^  [Thetem  was  first  uted  by  WluUii j  in  hia  Leciurw  mt  PokUcal  Ecm^mi^  (IBSl) : 
'*  The  name  I  shoald  have  preferred  at  the  most  descripttrei  and  on  the  whole  leaist 
ohjectionahle,  is  that  of  Catallactios,  or  the  'Seienoe  or  Exchange.'"] 
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to  turn  stones  into  breads  is  himself  employed  in  turning 
bread  into  stones,  and  who,  if  you  ask  a  fish  of  him  (fish 
not  being  producible  on  his  estate),  can  but  give  you  a 
serpent.^ 

6S.  The  general  law,  then,  respecting  just  or  economical 
^change,  is  simply  this: — There  must  be  advantage  on 
both  sides  (or  if  only  advantage  on  one,  at  least  no  dis- 
advantage on  the  o^er)  to  the  persons  exchanging;  and 
just  payment  for  his  time,  intelligence,  and  labour,  to  any 
intermediate  person  e£Pecting  the  transaction  (commonly 
called  a  merdiant);  and  whatever  advantage  there  is  on 
either  side,  and  whatever  pay  is  given  to  tihe  intermediate 
person,  should  be  thoroughly  known  to  all  concerned.  All 
attempt  at  concealment  implies  some  practice  of  the  op- 
posite, or  undivine  science,  founded  on  nesdence.  Whence 
another  saying  of  the  Jew  merchant's — **  As  a  nail  between 
the  stone  joints,  so  doth  sin  stick  fast  between  buying  and 
selling/"  Which  peculiar  riveting  of  stone  and  timber, 
in  men's  dealings  with  each  other,  is  again  set  forth  in 
the  house  which  was  to  be  destroyed — ^timber  and  stones 
together — when  Zechariah's  roll  (more  probably  "curved 
sword"')  flew  over  it:  "the  curse  that  goeth  forth  over  all 
the  earth  upon  every  one  that  stealeth  aiid  holdeth  himself 
guiltless,'*^  instantly  followed  by  the  vision  of  the  Great 
Measure; — ^the  measure  "of  the  injustice  of  them  in  all 
the  earth  "  (cumi  ^  iXucia  aCriiy  iv  iraai  i%  75),  with  the  weight 
of  lead  for  its  lid,  and  the  woman,  the  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, within  it ; — that  is  to  say.  Wickedness  hidden  by  dul- 
ness,  and  formalized,  outwardly,  into  ponderously  established 
cruelty.  "  It  shall  be  set  upon  its  own  base  in  ik^  land  of 
BabeL"* 

*  Zech.  V.  11:     See  note  on  the  passage,  at  p.  148  [here  p.  100]. 


*  FMatthew  vii.  10.] 

'  lEocIasiastieus  zzYii.  2.1 

3  '^f  Flying  roD'^in  the  Authorised  Version;  "volumen  volans"  in  the  Vulgate; 
but  '' flying  sickle"  (ipire^op  Trrdft/tpow)  in  the  Septuagint  Ruskin  here  uses  the 
Septoaglnt,  as  instead  of  'Mnjustiee"  (dSiMla),  our  version  has  '^resemblance" ;  so 
in  verse  11,  where  the  Septuagint  has  '^  Babylon,"  our  version  has  ''Shinar."] 

*  [Zechariah  v.  3  #] 
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69.  I  have  hitherto  carefully  restricted  myad^  in  qpeak- 
ing  of  exchange,  to  the  use  of  the  term  '<  advantage  **  v  but 
that  term  includes  two  ideas:  the  advantage,  qamely,  of 
gettmg  what  we  needf  and  that  of  getting  what  we  wUh  for. 
Three-fourths  of  the  demands  existing  in  the  world  are 
romantic;  founded  on  visions,  idealisms,  h(^>es,  and  affec- 
tions; and  the  r^fulation  of  the  purse  is,  in  its  essoice, 
regulation  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart  Hence,  the 
right  discussion  of  the  nature  of  price  is  a  very  high  meta- 
physical and  psychical  problem;  sonletimes  to  be  solved 
only  in  a  passionate  manner,  as  by  David  in  his  counting 
the  price  of  the  water  of  the  wdl  by  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  ^  but  its  first  conditions  are  the  following : — ^The 
price  of  anything  is  the  quantity  of  labour  given  by  the 
person  desiring  it,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it  This 
price  depends  on  four  variable  quantities.  A.  The  quantity 
of  wish  the  purchaser  has  for  the  thii^;  opposed  to  a, 
the  quantity  of  wish  the  seller  has  to  keqp  it  B.  The 
quantity  of  labour  the  purchaser  can  afford,  to  obtain  the 
thing;  opposed  to  jS,  the  quantity  of  labour  the  seller  can 
afford,  to  keep  it  These  quantities  are  operative  only  in 
excess :  t.e.,  the  quantity  of  wish  (A)  means  the  quantity  of 
wish  for  this  thing,  above  wish  for  other  things;  and  the 
quantity  of  work  (J7)  means  the  quantity  which  can  be 
spared  to  get  this  thing  from  the  quantity  needed  to  get 
other  things. 

Phenomena  of  price,  therefoie,  are  intensely  complex, 
curious,  and  interesting — ^too  complex,  however,  to  be  ex- 
amined yet;  ev^y  one  of  them,  when  traced  &r  enough, 
showing  itself  at  last  as  a  part  of  the  bargain  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Flock  (or  "flock  of  slaughter***),  "If  ye  think  good, 
give  ME  my  price,  and  if  not,  forbear" — ^Zech.  xi.  12;  but 
as  the  price  of  everything  is  to  be  calculated  finally  in 
labour,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  nature  of  that  standard. 

70.  Labour  is  the  contest  of  the  life  of  man  with  an 

1  \2  Samuel  xzuL  15,  16.] 
-  [2ecluiriah  zL  7«] 
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oppowte ; — ^the  tenn  ''  life  "  including  his  intellect,  soul,  and 
physical  power,  contending  with  question,  difficulty,  trial,  or 
material  force*^    . 

Labour  is  of  a  higher  or  lower  order,  as  it  includes  more 
or  fewer  of  the  elements  of  life :  and  labour  of  good  quality, 
ID  any  kind,  includes  always  as  much  intellect  and  feeling 
as  will  fiilly  and  harmoniously  regulate  the  physical  force. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  and  price  of  labour,  it  is 
necessary  always  to  understand  labour  of  a  given  rank  and 
quality,  as  we  should  speak  of  gold  or  silver  of  a  given 
standard.  Bad  (that  is,  heartless,  inexperienced,  or  sense- 
less) labour  cannot  be  valued ;  it  is  like  gold  of  uncertain 
alloy,  or  flawed  iron.'*'' 

The  quality  and  kind  of  labour  being  given,  its  value, 
like  that  of  all  other  valuable  things,  is  invariable.  But 
the  quantity  of  it  which  must  be  given  for  other  things  is 
variable :  and  in  estimating  this  variation,  the  price  of  other 
things  naust  always  be  counted  by  the  quantity  of  labour; 
not  tiie  price  of  labour  by  the  quantity  of  other  things. 

71.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  plant  an  apple  sapling  in  rocky 
ground,  it  may  take  two  hours'  work ;  in  soft  ground,  perhaps 
only  half  an  hour.  Grant  the  soil  equally  good  for  the 
tree  in  each  case.  Then  the  value  of  the  sapling  planted 
by  two  hours'  work  is  nowise  greater  than  that  of  l^e  sap- 
ling planted  in  half  an  hour.  One  will  bear  no  more  fruit 
than  the  other.    Also,  one  half-hour  of  work  is  as  valuable 

*  Labour  which  is  entirely  good  of  its  kind^  that  is  to  say,  effective,  or 
efficient,  the  Greeks  called  "  weighable/'  or  &(u>s,  translated  usually ''  worthy/' 
and  because  thus  substantial  and  true,  they  odled  its  price  r»fi^>  the  '*  honour* 
able  estimate  "  of  it  (honorarium) :  this  word  being  founded  on  their  concep- 
tion of  true  labour  as  a  divine  thing,  to  be  honoured  with  the  kind  of  honour 
given  to  the  gods ;  whereas  the  price  of  false  labour,  or  of  that  which  led 
away  from  life,  was  to  be,  not  honour,  but  vengeance ;  for  which  they  re- 
served another  word,'  attributing  the  exaction  of  such  price  to  a  peculiar  god- 
dess, called  Tisiphone,  the  ''  requiter  (or  quittance-taker)  of  death  " ;  a  person 
versed  in  the  highest  branches  of  arithmetic,  and  punctual  in  her  habits; 
with  whom  aceounts  current  have  been  opened  also  in  modem  days. 

^  rCompare  Munera  PuherU,  §  69  (below,  pp.  182-183).] 

*  [Namely,  rLau,  For  other  references  to  Tisiphone,  as  the  goddess  of  retri- 
bation,  see  below^  §  73  (p.  99),  and  iftmero  PuIwrUy  §  130  (p.  266).] 
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as  another  half-hour;  nevertheless,  the  one  sapling  has  cost 
four  such  pieces  of  work,  the  other  only  one.  Now»  the  ^ 
proper  statement  of  this  fact  is,  not  that  the  labour  on 
the  hard  ground  is  cheaper  than  on  the  soft;  but  that  the 
tree  is  dearer.  The  exchange  value  may,  or  may  not,  after- 
wards depend  on  this  fact.  If  other  people  have  plenty  of 
soft  ground  to  plant  in,  they  will  take  no  cognizance  of 
our  two  hours'  labour  in  the  price  they  will  ofier  for  the' 
plant  on  the  rock.  And  if,  through  want  of  sufficient 
botanical  science,  we  have  planted  an  upas-tree  instead  of  an 
apple,  the  exchange  value  will  be  a  negative  quantity;  still 
less  proportionate  to  the  labour  expended. 

What  is  conmionly  called  cheapness  of  labour,  signifies, 
therefore,  in  reality,  that  many  obstacles  have  to  be  over- 
come by  it;  so  that  much  labour  is  required  to  produce  a 
snudl  result.  But  this  should  never  be  spoken  of  as  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  but  as  deamess  of  the  object  wrought  fw. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  say  that  walking  was  cheap, 
because  we  had  ten  miles  to  walk  home  to  our  dinner,  as 
that  labour  was  cheap,  because  we  had  to  work  ten  hours  ' 
to  earn  it. 

72.  The  last  word  which  we  have  to  define  is  "Pro- 
duction." 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  all  labour  as  profitable ;  because 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  under  one  head  the  quality  or 
value  of  labour,  and  its  aim.  But  labour  of  the  best  quality^ 
may  be  various  in  aim.  It  may  be  either  constructive 
{**  gathering,"  from  con  and  struo),  as  agriculture ;  nugatory, 
as  jewel-cutting;  or  destructive  ("scattering,"  from  de  and 
struo),  as  war.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  prove 
labour,  apparently  nugatory,  to  be  actually  so;*  generally, 
the  formula  holds  good :  "  he  that  gathereth  not,  scattereth  " ;  ^ 

*  The  raost  accurately  nugatoiy  labour  is,  perhapa,  that  of  which  not 
enough  is  given  to  answer  a  purpose  effectually,  and  which,  therefore, 
has  all  to  be  done  over  again.     Also,  labour  which  fails  of  effect  through 


1  [Matthew  zii.  30.] 
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thus,  the  jeweller's  art  is  probably  very  harmful  m  its  minis- 
tering to  a  clumsy  and  inelegant  pride.^    So  that,  finally,  I 

^  believe  nearly  all  labour  may  be  shortly  divided  into  positive 
and   negative    labour;  positive,  that   which   produces  life; 

^n^tive,  that  which  produces  death ;  the  most  directly  nega- 
tive labour  being  murder,  and  the  most  directly  positive, 
the 'bearing  and  rearing  of  children:  so  that  in  the  precise 
iegree  in  which  murder  is  hateful,  on  the  negative  side  of 
idleness,  in  that  exact  degree  child-rearing  is  admirable,  on 
the  positive  side  of  idleness.  For  which  reason,  and  because 
of  the  honour  that  there  is  in  rearing*  children,  while  the 
wife  is  said  to  be  as  the  vine  (for  cheering),  the  children  are 
as  the  olive  branch,'  for  praise :  nor  for  praise  only,  but  for 
peace  (because  large  families  can  only  be  reared  in  times  of 
peace):  though  since,  in  their  spreading  and  voyaging  in 
various  directions,  they  distribute  strength,  they  are,  to  the 

non-co-operation.  The  cttr6  of  a  little  village  near  Bellinzona^  to  whom  I 
bad  expressed  wonder  that  the  peasants  allowed  the  Ticino  to  flood  their 
fields,  told  me  that  they  would  not  join  to  build  an  effectual  embankment 
high  up  the  valley,  because  everybody  said  ''that  would  help  his  neighbours 
as  much  as  himself."  So  every  proprietor  built  a  bit  of  low  embankment 
about  his  own  field ;  and  the  Ticino,  as  soon  as  it  had  a  mind,  swept  away 
and  swallowed  all  up  together.* 

*  Observe,  I  say,  "rearing,"  not  "begetting."  The  praise  is  in  the 
.seventh  season,  not  in  airopfrir6s,  nor  in  ^vroXia,  but  in  iinipaA  It  is  strange 
that  men  always  praise  enthusiastically  any  person  who,  by  a  momentary 
exertion,  saves  a  life;  but  praise  very  hesitatingly  a  person  who,  by 
exertion  and  self-denial  prolonged  through  years,  creates  one.  We  give 
the  crown  "ob  dvem  servatum  ; — why  not  *'ob  dvem  natum"?  Bom,  I 
mean,  to  the  full,  in  soul  as  well  as  body.  England  has  oak  enough,  I 
think,  for  both  chaplets. 

>  rCompaie  8nen  Lampg  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  266)  ;  Leeturw  m  ArckUedure  and  Fatnt" 
t»V»  5  fil  (Vol.  XII.  p.  73) ;  Time  and  Tide,  §§  131,  171  (below,  pp.  425,  457) ; 
&kiet  qfike  DuH,  §  10;  Crown  ^  Wild  OHve,  §  147 ;  Aratra  PenMiei,  §  17.  For 
jevel  cutting,  when  directed  to  an  artistic  end,  ses  SUnee  ^  Veniee^  vol.  ii.  (VoL  X. 
p.  198).]^ 

'  [Ptafans  ezzviii.  3.1 

'  [Roaldn  recorded  this  incident  in  a  letter  to  his  father  on  July  10, 1858,  from 
iiola  Bella,  whither  he  had  gone  dtcr  a  long  stay  at  Bellinzona :  see  Introduction 
to  VoL  VII.  p.  xzxvi.  He  rdfers  to  it  ainin  in  nis  letters  on  Reman  Inundations 
(Wow,  p.  551).] 

*  [Rusldn  rmrs  to  the  series  of  seven  seasons  as  distingubhed  by  Galen,  but 
changes  the  order— la/>  (the  spring),  Oipat  (Uie  summer),  drc^pa  (the  dog-days,  .the 
■^Mon  of  ripe  fruit),  ^^ly^rwpor  (the  autumn),  ^opnr^  (the  seed  time),  x«mm^  (the 
vmter),  ^mXki  (the  pUmting  time).] 

xvn.  G 
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head,  of  wealth — ^the  "well-head"  of  wealth,  as  the  clouds 
are  the  well-heads  of  rain;  but  when  clouds  are  without 
water,^  and  only  beget  clouds,  they  issue  in  wrath  at  last, 
instead  of  rain,  and  in  lightning  instead  of  harvest ;  whence 
Ixion  is  said  first  to  have  invited  his  guests  to  a  banquet, 
and  then  made  them  &Jl  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire;  which 
is  the  type  of  the  temptation  of  riches  issuing  in  imprisoned 
torment, — ^torment  in  a  pit,  (as  also  Demas'  silver  mine,^) 
after  which,  to  show  the  rage  of  riches  passing  from  lust 
of  pleasure  to  lust  of  power,  yet  power  not  truly  imder- 
stood,  Ixion  is  said  to  have  desired  Juno,  and  instead, 
embracing  a  cloud  (or  phantasm),'  to  have  begotten  the 
Centaurs;  the  power  of  mere  wealth  being,  in  itself,  as  the 
embrace  of  a  shadow,— comfortless,  (so  also  "  Ephraim  feed- 
eth  on  wind  and  followeth  after  the  east  wind'*;^  or  "that 
which  is  not*' — Prov.  xxiii.  5;  and  again  Dante's  Greryon,^ 
the  type  of  avaricious  firaud,  as  he  flies,  gathers  the  air  up 
with  retractile  claws, — "  Taer  a  se  raccolse,"  *)  but  in  its  off- 
spring, a  mingling  of  the  brutal  with  the  human  nature: 
human  in  sagacity — using  both  intellect  and  arrow;  but 
brutal  in  its  body  and  hoof,  for  consuming,  and  trampli^ 

*  So  also  in  the  Tiflion  of  the  women  beAring  the  ephah,  before  quoted/ 

''  the  wind  was  in  their  wings/'  not  wings  "  of  a  stork^"  as  in  our  version ;  w 
but  ^'fttilvi/'  of  a  kite,  in   the  Vulgate,  or  perhaps   more  accurately  still 
in  the  Septuagint,  **  hoopoe,"  a  bird  connected  typicallj  with  the  power  of 
riches  by  many  traditions,  of  which  that  of  its  petition  for  a  crest  of  gold 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.    The  ''Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  in  which 

1  [See  Jude  12 ;  Ruskin  quotes  the  words  iu  Modem  PahUer^,  toI.  ▼.  (VoL  VII. 
p.  458),  and  in  Sewme  and  LiHes,  §  23  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  74).] 

>  [In  the  PUgrim'9  Progrw  (part  i.):  ''a  little  Hill  called  Lucre,  and  in  that 
Hill  a  SUwr-Mine,  which  some  of  tiiem  thst  had  formerly  gone  thst  way,  becaase 
of  the  rarity  of  it,  had  turned  aside  to  see ;  but  going  too  near  the  bniik  of  the 
pit^  the  ground  being  deceitful  under  them,  broke^  and  they  were  slain.  ...  A 
utUe  way  off  the  road,  over  against  the  SUver^Mine,  stood  Denuu  (gentleman-like) 
to  call  to  Passengers  to  come  and  see,"  etcl 

*  {Compare  (^leen  of  the  Air^  §  29:  ''toe  disappointed  fury  of  Ixion  (taking 
shadow  for  power)."] 

«  THosea  xii.  1.] 

*  [h^femo,  zviL  105.  The  pesnge  is  quoted  in  exteneo  and  further  commented 
upon  in  Modem  Painter*,  voL  v.  (Vol.  Vll.  pp.  999,  400.] 

*  [From  2^hariah.  ▼.  3  Mg. :  see  above,  §  68,  p.  9a] 
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down.  For  which  sin  Ixion  is  at  last  bound  upon  a  wheel 
— ^fiery  and  toothed,  and  rolling  perpetually  in  the  air; — 
the  type  of  human  labour  when  selfish  and  fruitless  (kept 
far  into  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  wheel  of  fortune^);  the 
wheel  which  has  in  it  no  breath  or  spirit,  but  is  whirled  by 
chance  only ;  whereas  of  all  true  work  the  Ezekiel  vision 
is  true,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  in  the  wheels, 
and  where  the  angels  go,  the  wheels  go  by  them ; '  but  move 
no  otherwise. 

75.  This  being  the  real  nature  of  capital,  it  follows  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  true  production,  always  going  on  in 
an  active  State :  one  of  seed,  and  one  of  food ;  or  produc- 
tion for  the  Ground,  and  for  the  Mouth;  both  of  whidi 
are  by  covetous  persons  thought  to  be  production  only  for 
the  granary ;  whereas  the  function  of  the  granary  is  but  in- 
termediate and  conservative,  fulfilled  in  distribution;  else  it 
ends  in  nothing  but  mildew,  and  nourishment  of  rats  and 
worms.  And  since  production  for  the  Ground  is  only  useftil 
with  future  hope  of  harvest,  all  essential  production  is  for 
the  Mouth;  and  is  finally  measured  by  the  mouth;  hence, 
4S  I  said  above,*  consumption  is  the  crown  of  production; 
and  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  only  to  be  estimated  by 
what  it  consumes. 

The  want  of  any  clear  sight  of  this  fact  is  the  capital 
error,  issuing  in  rich  interest  and  revenue  of  error  among 

its  part  is  principal,  are  full  of  them;  note  especially  the  '^ fortification 
of  the  air  with  baked  bricks,  like  Babylon/'  l.  550;  and,  again,  compare 
the  Plutus  of  Dante,  who  (to  show  the  influence  of  riches  in  destroying 
the  reason)  is  the  only  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Inferno  who  cannot 
speak  intelligibly;  and  alsp  the  cowardliest;  he  is  not  merely  quelled  or 
restrained,  but  literally  '' collapses"  at  a  word;  the  sudden  and  helpless 
operation  of  mercantile  panic  being  all  told  in  the  brief  metaphor,  ''as 
the  sails,  swollen  with  the  wind,  fall,  when  the  mast  breaks/'^ 


1  rSee  below,  Munera  PuherU,  §  100  n.  (p.  223).] 
fisekiel  i.  15  and  following  verses.] 
;8ee  §  72,  p.  98.] 


t 

4 

explatned 


Bee  g  72,  P.  98.J 

/if/^mo,  vii.  13,  14,  and  preceding  lines.     The  passage  is  farther  quoted  and 

Joed  in  Jftoi^fo  PukerU,  §  58  n.  (see  below,  p.  182).J 
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the  political  economists.  Their  minds  are  continually  set 
on  money-gain,  not  on  mouth-gain ;  and  they  fall  into  every 
sort  of  net  and  snare,  dazzled  by  the  coin-gUtter  ds  birds  by 
the  fowler's  glass;  or  rather  (for  there  is  not  much  else  like 
birds  in  them)  they  are  like  children  trying  to  jump  on  the 
heads  of  their  own  shadows ;  the  money-gain  being  only  the 
shadow  of  the  true  gain,  which  is  humanity. 

76.  The  final  object  of  political  economy,  therefore,  is  to 
get  good  method  of  consumption,  and  great  quantity  of  con- 
sumption: in  other  words,  to  use  everything,  and  to  use  it 
nobly ;  whether  it  be  substance,  service,  or  service  perfecting 
substance.  The  most  curious  error  in  Mr.  Mill's  entire 
work,  (provided  for  him  originally  by  Ricardo,^)  is  his  endea-, 
vour  to  distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  service,  and 
consequent  assertion  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
demand  for  labour  (I.  v.  9,  et  seg.).  He  distinguishes  between 
labourers  employed  to  lay  out  pleasure  grounds,  and  to  manu- 
factiue  velvet;  declaring  that  it  makes  material  differ^ice 
to  the  labouring  classes  in  which  of  these  two  ways  a 
capitalist  spends  his  money ;  because  the  employment  of  the 
gardeners  is  a  demand  for  labour,  but  the  purchase  of  velvet 
is  not."^  Error  colossal,  as  well  as  strange.  It  will,  indeed, 
make  a  difference  to  the  labourer  whether  we  bid  him  swing 

*  The  valae  of  raw  material,  which  has,  indeed,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
price  of  the  labour,  is  not  contemplated  in  the  passages  referred  to,  Mr.  Mill 
having  fallen  into  the  mistake  solely  by  pursuing  the  collateral  results  of  the 
payment  of  wages  to  middlemen.  He  says — ''The  consumer  does  not,  with 
his  own  funds,  pay  the  weaver  for  his  day's  work."  Pardon  me :  the  consumer 
of  the  velvet  pays  the  weaver  with  his  own  funds  as  much  as  he  pays  the 
gardener.  He  pays,  probably,  an  intermediate  ship-owner,  velvet  merchant, 
and  shopman ;  pays  carriage  money,  shop  rent,  damage  money,  time  money, 
and  care  money;  all  these  are  above  and  besdde  the  velvet  price,  (just  as 
the  wages  of  a  head  gardener  would  be  above  the  grass  price);  but  the 
velvet  is  as  much  produced  by  the  consumer's  capital,  though  he  does  not 
pay  for  it  till  six  months  after  production,  as  the  grass  is  produced  by  his 

'  fMill  in  the  passage  referred  to  mentions  Ricardo  as  one  oi  the  few  eoonomistB 
who  nave  kept  the  principle  steadily  in  view.  This  proposition  that  ''a  demand 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour"  is  examined  at  greater  length  in  Forg 
davigera,  Letter  2.] 
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hi9  sc3rthe  in  the  ^ring  winds,  or  drive  the  loom  in  pesti- 
lential air;  but,  so  far  as  his  pocket  is  concerned,  it  makes- 
to  him  absolutely  no  difference  whether  we  order  him  to 
make  green  velvet,  with  seed  and  a  scythe,  or  red  velvet, 
with  silk  and  sdssors.  Neither  does  it  anywise  concern  him 
whether,  when  the  velvet  is  made,  we  consume  it  by  walking 
on  it,  or  wearing  it,  so  long  as  our  consiunption  of  it  is 
wholly  sdfish.  But  if  our  consumption  is  to  be  in  anywise ' 
unselfish,  not  only  our  mode  of  consuming  the  articles  we 
lequire  interests  him,  but  also  the  kind  of  article  we  reqitire 
with  a  view  to  consumption.  As  thus  (returning^  for  a 
moment  to  Mr.  Mill's  great  hardware  theoiy"^):  it  matters, 
Jo  far  as  the  labourer's  immediate  profit  is  concerned,  not 
an  iron  filing  whether  I  anploy  him  in  growing  a  peach,  or 
forging  a  bombshell;'  but  my  probable  mode  of  consumption 
of  those  articles  matters  seriously.^  Admit  that  it  is  to  be 
in  both  cases  ''unselfish,"  and  the  difference,  to  him,  is  final, 
whether  when  his  child  is  ill,  I  walk  into  his  cottage  and 
give  it  the  peach,  or  drop  the  shell  down  his  chimney,  and 
blow  his  roof  off. 

The  wiHTst  of  it,  for  the  peasant,  is,  that  the  capitalist's 
consumption  of  the  peach  is  apt  to  be  selfish,  and  of  the 
shell,  distributive;!  but,  in  all  cases,  this  is  the  broad  and 

capital^  though  he|  does  not  pay  the  man  who  rolled  and  mowed  it  on 
Monday,  till  Satuiday  afternoon.     I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Mill's  conclusion, — 
.  ''the  capital  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  purchasers  can"   (p.  98),  has 
jet  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  City  on  any  large  scale. 

*  Which,  observe,  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the  one  under  examination. 
The  hardware  theory  required  us  to  discharge  our  gardeners  and  engage 
mannfiicturers ;  the  velvet  theory  requires  us  to  discharge  our  manufacturers 
and  engage  gardeners. 

t  It  is  one  very  awful  form  of  the  operation  of  wealth  in  Europe  that  it  is  ^ 
entirely  capitalists  wealth  which  supports  unjust  wars.*    Just  wars  do  not  need 

»  rase  above,  §  66,  p.  77.] 

*  [For  a  passing  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Fwn  damgertt,  Letter  61.] 


not  'wealth'" :  see  his  Introduction  to  It  G.  Sillar's  Umry,  §  4  (1886),  reprinted 
in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.    See  also  EtUa  ^  the  Dutt,  Note  6.J 
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general  fact,  that  on  due  catallactic  commercial  principles, 
somebodjfs  roof  must  go  off  in  fulfilment  of  the  bomb's 
destiny.  You  may  grow  for  your  neighbour,  at  your  likings, 
grapes  or  grape-shot ;  he  will  also,  catallactically,  gto-w 
grapes  or  grape-shot  for  you,  and  you  will  each  reap  what 
you  have  sown.^ 

77.  It  is,  therefore,  the  manner  and  issue  of  consumption 
which  are  the  real  tests  of  production.  Production  does  not 
consist  in  things  laboriously  made,  but  in  things  serviceably 
consumable ;  and  the  question  for  the  nation  is  not  how 
much  labour  it  employs,  but  how  much  life  it  produces. 
For  as  consumption  is  the  end  and  aim  of  production,  so 
life  is  the  end  and  aim  of  consumption. 

I  left  this  question  to  the  reader's  thought  two  months 
ago,'  choosing  rather  that  he  should  work  it  out  for  him- 
sdf  than  have  it  sharply  stated  to  hinL  But  now,  the 
ground  being  sufficiently  broken  (and  the  details  into  which 
the  several  questions,  here  opened,  must  lead  us,  being 
too  complex  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  so 

so  much  money  to  support  them ;  for  most  of  the  men  who  wage  such,  wage 
them  gratis;  *  but  for  an  unjust  war,  men's  bodies  and  souls  have  both  to  be 
bought ;  and  the  best  tools  of  war  for  them  besides ;  which  makes  such  war 
costlj  to  the  maximum ;  not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  base  fear,  and  angry  sua- 
pidon,  between  nations  which  have  not  grace  nor  honesty  enough  in  idl  their 
multitudes  to  buy  an  hour's  peace  of  mind  with :  as,  at  present,  France  and 
England,^  purchasing  of  each  other  ten  millions  sterling  worth  of  consternation 
annually,  (a  remarkably  light  crop,  half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves, — sown, 
reaped,  and  granaried  by  the  ''  science "  of  the  modem  political  economist^ 
teaching  covetousness  instead  of  truth).  And  all  unjust  war  being  suj^mt- 
able,  if  not  by  pillage  of  the  enemy,  only  by  loans  from  capitaUsts,  these 
loans  are  repaid  by  subsequent  taxation  of  the  people,  who  appear  to  have 
no  will  in  the  matter,  the  capitalists'  will  being  the  primary  root  of  the 
war;  but  its  real  root  is  the  covetousness  of  the  whole  nation,  rendering 
it  incapable  of  faith,  frankness,  or  justice,  and  bringing  abou^  therefore, 
in  due  time,  his  own  separate  loss  and  punishment  to  each  person. 

1  [GaUtians  vi,  7.] 

s  ^  above,  §§  40^1,  pp.  55-M.] 

'  [The  MS.  adds  :  ''  and  often  their  weapons  are  inexpensive — many  a  just  battle 
having  been  won  with  sticks  and  rocks  (as  Morgarten  and  some  of  Hofor's)."  For 
the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Swiss  peasantry  rolled  down  an  avalanche 
of  rooks  and  trunks  upon  the  enemy,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  416  n. ;  and  for  Hofer,  VoL  U. 
p.  88  11.] 

*  [Compare  Munera  Pulverit,  Appendix  i.  (below,  p.  286),  SeMtne  and  LUhi,  §  48 
(Vol.  XVIII.  p.  104).] 
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that  I  must  pursue  them  elsewhere^),  I  desire,  in  dosing  the 
series  of  introductory  papers,  to  leave  this  one  great  fact 
clearly  stated.  Thebe  is  no  Wealth  but  Life.  Life, 
including  aU  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration.' 
That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest 
number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings;  that  man  is 
richest  who,  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life 
to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both 
personal,  and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of 
others. 

A  strange  political  economy;  the  only  one,  nevertheless,- 
that  ever  was  or  can  be:  all  political  economy  founded  on 
self-interest*  being  but  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  once 
brought  schism  into  the  Policy  of  angels,  and  ruin  into  the 
Economy  of  Heaven." 

78.  ^'The  greatest  number  of  human  beings  noble  and 
happy.*"  But  is  the  nobleness  consistent  with  the  number? 
Yes,  not  only  consistent  with  it,  but  essential  to  it.  The 
maximiim  of  life  can  only  be  reached  by  the  maximum  of 
virtue.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  human  population  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  animal  life.  The  multiplication  of 
animals  is  checked  only  by  want  of  food,  and  by  the  hos- 
tility of  races;  the  population  of  the  gnat  is  restrained  by 
the  hunger  of  the  swallow,  and  that  of  the  swallow  by  the 
scarcity  of  gnats.  Man,  considered  as  an  animal,  is  indeed 
limited  by  the  same  laws :  hunger,  or  plague,  or  war,  are  the 
necessary  and  only  restraints  upon  his  increase, — effectual  re- 
straints hitherto, — his  principal  study  having  been  how  most 
swiftly  to  destroy  himself,   or   ravage   his   dwelling-places, 

*  "  In  all  reasoning  about  prices^  the  proviso  must  be  understood,  *  sup- 
posing all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own  interest/  " — Mill,  III.  i.  5. 

^  [A  reference  to  the  compulsory  closing  of  the  present  series  of  papers :  see 
above,  p.  xxviii.] 

*  [Compare  Modem  PairUen,  voL  ii.,  where  Raskin  quotes  Wordsworth's  line, 
"We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love"  (VoL  IV.  p.  29  n.),  and  see  the  other 
ptsn(<68  noted  at  VoL  XVI.  p.  154.] 

^  [''And  through  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise 
of  you :  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not.  .  .  .  For  if  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell  ..."  (2  Peter  ii.  3,  4).] 
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and  his  highest  skill  directed  to  give  nuige  to  the  £uiiiiie» 
seed  to  the  plague,  and  sway  to  tbe  swonL  But,  ccNDsidered 
as  other  than  an  animal,  his  increase  is  not  limited  by  these 
laws.  It  is  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  his  courage  and 
his  love.  Both  of  these  hiwe  their  bounds ;  and  ought  to 
have;  his  race  has  its  bounds  also;  but  these  have  iM>t  yet 
been  reached,  nor  will  be  reached  for  ages. 

79.  In  all  the  ranges  of  human  thought  I  know  none 
so  melancholy  as  the  speculations  of  political  economists  on-* 
the  population  question.     It  is  proposed  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  by  giving  him  higher  wages.    "  Nay,*^  * 
says  the  economist, — "if  you  raise  his  wages,  he  will  either 
people  ddwn  t6  the   same  point  of  misery  at  which  you  ^ 
found  ])im,  *or  drink  your  wages  away."    He  wilL    I  know  ' 
it.     Who  gave  him  this  will?    Suppose  it  were  your  own 
son  of  whom  y^u  spdce,  declaring  to  me  that  you  dared 
not  take  him  into  your  firm,  nor  even  give  him  his  just 
labourer's  wag^g^Jbecause  if  you  did  he  woidd  die  of  drunken- 
^^ess,  and  leave  half  a  score  of  children  to  the  parish.    "  Who 
gave  your  son  these  dispositions  ?  " — I  should  enquire.    Has 
he  them  by  inheritance  or  by  education?    By  one  or  oth^ 
they  must  come;  and  as  in  him,  so^also  in  the. poor.    Either 
these  poor  are  of  a  race  essentially  different  from  ours,  and 
unredeemaUe  (which,  however  often  implied,  I  have  heaicT 
none  yet  openly  say),  or  else  by  such  care  as  we  have  our- 
selves received,  we  may  make  them  continent  and  sober  as 
ourselves — ^wise  and  dispassionate  as  we  are — ^models  arduous 
of  imitation.    "But,"  it  is  answered,  "they  cannot  receive 
education.''    Why  not  ?    That  is  precisely  the  point  at  issue- '^ 
Charitable  persons  suppose  the  worst  fault  of  the  rich  is  to 
refuse  the  people  meat ;  and  the  people  cry  for  their  meat, 
kept  back  by  fraud,  to  the  Lord  of  Multitudes."*^    Alas  I  it 

*  James  v.  4.  Observe,  in  these  statements  I  am  not  taking  up^  nor 
countenancing  one  whit,  the  common  socialist  idea  of  divi^n  of  property :  ^ ' 
division  of  property  is  its  destruction;  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  all 

>  [Compare  §  64 ;  above,  p.  74.  See  also  Munera  Puiveru^  PrefiMse,  §  21 ; 
below,  p.  144.] 
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is  not  meat  of  which  the  refusal  is  craekst,  or  to  which 
the  daim  is  validest.  The  life  is  more  than  the  meat.^  The 
rich  not  only  refuse  food  to  the  poor ;  they  refuse  wisdom ; 
they  refuse  virtue ;  they  refuse  salvation.  Ye  sheep  without 
shepherd,'  it  is  not  the  pasture  that  has  been  shut  from  you, 
but  the  Presence.  Meat  I  perhaps  your  right  to  that  may 
be  pleadable;  but  other  rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first 
Claim  your  crumbs  from  the  table  if  you  will;  but  claim 
them  as  children,  not  as  dogs;  daim  your  right  to  be  fed, 
but  claim  more  loudly  your  right  to  be  holy,  perfect,  and  ^ 
-pure. 

Strange  words  to  be  used  of  working  people  L  **  What ! 
holy;  without  any  long  robes  or  anointing  oils;  these 
m^-jacketed,  rough-worded  persons;  set  to  nameless,  dis- 
honoured snvice?  Perfect!  —  these,  with  dim  eyes  and 
oramped  limbs,  and  slowly  wakening  minds  ?  Pure  t — ^these, 
with  sensual  desire  and  groYelling  thought;  foul  of  body 
and  coarse  of  soul?"    It  may  be  so;  nevertheless,  such  as 

hope,  all  industry,  and  all  justice :  it  is  simply  chaos — a  chaos  towards  which  * 
the  helievers  in  modem  political  economy  are  fast  tending,  and  from  which 
1  am  striving  to  save  them.  The  rich  man  does  not  keep  back  meat  from 
the  poor  by  retaining  his  riches;  but  by  basely  using  them.  Riches  are  a 
form  of  strength ;  and  a  strong  man  does  not  injure  others  by.  keeping  his 
strength,  but  by  using  it  injuriously.  The  socialist,  seeing  a  strong  man 
<tores8  a  weak  one,  cries  out — '*  Break  the  strong  man's  arms ; "  but  I  say, 
"Teach  him  to* use  them  to  better  purpose."  The  fortitude  and  intelligence 
which  acquire  riches  are  intended,  by  the  Giver  of  both,  not  to  scatter,  nor 
to  give  awaj^  but  to  employ  those  riches  in  the  service  of  mankind ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  redemption  of  the  erring  and  aid  of  the  weak — that  is  to 
>a^,  there  is  first  to  be  the  work  to  gain  money;  then  the  Sabbath  of  use 
for  it — the  Sabbath,  whose  law  is,  not  to  lose  life,  but  to  save.'  It  is  con- 
tinoally  the  fault  or  the  folly  of  the  poor  that  they  are  poor,  as  it  is  usually 
a  child's  fault  if  it  falls  into  a  pond,  and  a  cripfde's  weakness  that  slips  at  ^ 
a  erossinff ;  nevertheless,  most  passers-by  would  pull  the  child  out,  or  help  up  ^ 
the  cripple.  Put  it  at  the  worst,  that  all  the  poor  of  the  world  are  but 
disobedient  children,  or  careless  cripples,  and  that  all  rich  people  are  wise 
and  strong,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  neither  is  the  socialist  right  in 
desiring  to  make  everybodv  poor,  powerless,  and  foolish  as  he  is  himself, 
nor  the  rich  man  right  in  leaving  the  children  in  the  mire. 

1  [Matthew  vL  26.] 

*  [Numbers  zxvu.  17;  Matthew  ix.  36.1 

s  [See  Luke  xiii.  14  seq.] 
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they  are,  they  are  the  holiest,  perfecteat,  purest  pefsons  the 
earth  can  at  present  show.  Tliey  may  be  what  you  have 
said ;  but  if  so,  they  yet  are  holier  than  we  who  have  left 
them  thus. 

But  what  can  be  done  for  them?  Who  can  dothe— 
idio  teach — ^who  restrain  their  multitudes?  What  end  can 
there  be  for  them  at  last,  but  to  consume  one  another  ? 

I  hope  for  another  end,  though  not,  uideed,  from  any  of-' 
the  three  remedies  for  over-populatioa  conunonly  suggested 
by  economists. 

80.  These  three  are,  in  brief — Colonization;  Brining  in-^ 
of  waste  lands ;  or  Discouragranent  of  Marriage.^ 

The  first  and  second  of  these  expedients  merely  evade 
or  delay  the  question.  It  will,  indeed,  be  long  before  the 
world  has  been  all  colonized,  and  its  deserts  all  brought 
under  cultivation.  But  the  radical  question  is,  not  how 
much  habitable  land  is  in  the  world,  but  how  many  human  > 
beings  ought  to  be  maintained  on  a  given  space  of  habit- 
able land. 

Observe,  I  say,  otight  to  be,  not  how  many  can  be. 
Ricardo,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  defines  what  he  calls 
the  '* natural  rate  of  wages"  as  ''that  which  will  maintain 
the  labourer." '  Maintain  him  !  yes ;  but  how  ? — ^the  question 
was  instantly  thus  asked  of  me  by  a  working  girl,  to  whom 
I  read  the  passage.  I  will  amplify  her  question  for  her. 
''Maintain  him,  how?"     As,  first,  to  what  length  of  life? 

1  [For  Rusldn't  references  to  Colonisation^  see  the  letter  on  Railway  Economy 
given  below,  p.  634;  also  a  letter  to  the  DaUy  Telegraph  of  January  16,  1870  (re- 
printed in  Arritws  af  the  Chace^  1880,  vol.  ii  p.  186,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition),  where  he  calls  on  English  gentlemen  to  become  ''Captains  of  Emigm- 
tion" ;  with  which  passage,  compare  his  exhortation  in  Lecturm  on  AH^  §  29.  On 
the  bringing  of  waste  lands  under  cultivation,  see  Notee  m  the  Oeneral  Primeipiee 
of  Employment,  etc,  below,  p.  646.  On  the  regulation  of  marriage,  Time  and  l%de, 
S  124;  bebw,  p.  420.] 

•  [PHndplu  qf  PoUUeal  Economy,  ch.  v.  ("On  Wages")  :  ''The  natnnd  price  of 
labour  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to 
subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution."  Ricwdo 
adds»  "Hie  power  of  the  labourer  to  support  himself  and  the  fitmily  which  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  number  of  labourers,  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
money  which  he  may  receive  for  wages,  but  on  the  quantity  of  food,  necessaries,  and 
conveniences  become  essential  to  him  from  habit,  which  that  money  will  puBphase."] 
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Out  of  a  given  number  of  fed  persons,  how  many  are  to  be 
old — ^how  many  young  ?  that  is  to  say,  will  you  arrange 
their  maintenance  so  as  to  kill  them  early — say  at  thirty 
or  thirty-five  on  the  average,  including  deaths  of  weakly  or 
iQ-fed  children  ?— or  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  out  a 
natural  life?  You  will  feed  a  greater  number,  in  the  first 
case,^  by  rapidity  of  succession ;  probably  a  happier  number 
in  the  second:  which  does  Mr.  Bicardo  mean  to  be  their 
natural  state,  and  to  which  state  belongs  the  natural  rate 
of  wages  ? 

Again :  A  piece  of  land  which  will  only  support  ten 
i^e,  ignorant,  and  improvident  persons,  will  support  thirty 
or  forty  intelligent  and  industrious  ones.  Which  of  these 
is  their  natural  state,  and  to  which  of  them  belongs  the 
natural  rate  of  wages  ? 

Again :  If  a  piece  of  land  support  forty  persons  in  in* 
dustrious  ignonince;  and  if,  tired  of  this  ignorance,  they 
set  apart  ten  of  their  number  to  study  the  properties  of 
cones,  and  the  sizes  of  stars ;  the  labour  of  these  ten  being 
withdrawn  from  the  ground,  must  either  tend  to  the  in- 
crease of  food  in  some  transitional  manner,  or  the  persons 
set  apart  for  sidereal  and  conic  purposes  must  starve,  or 
some  one  else  starve  instead  of  them.  What  is,  therefore, 
the  natural  rate  of  wages  of  the  scientific  persons,  and  how 
does  this  rate  relate  to,  or  measiu^,  their  reverted  or  transi- 
tional productiveness  ? 

Again :  If  the  ground  maintains,  at  first,  forty  labourers 
in  a  peaceable  and  pious  state  of  mind,  but  they  become  in 
a  few  years  so  quarrelsome  and  impious  that  they  have  to 
set  apart  five,  to  meditate  upon  and  settle  their  disputes ; — 
ten,  armed  to  the  teeth  willi  costly  instruments,  to  enforce 
the  decisions;  and  five  to  remind  everybody  in  an  eloquoit 
manner  of  the  existence  of  a  God; — ^what  will  be  the  re- 
sult upon  the  general  power  of  production,  and  what  is  the 

^*  The  quantity  of  life  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  but  it  is  different! j 
Allotted. 
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'< natural  rate  of  wages"  of  the  meditative,  muscular,  and 
oracular  labourers? 

81.  Leaving  these  questions  to  be  discussed,  or  waived, 
at  theur  pleasure,  by  Mr.  Ricardo's  followers,  I  proceed  to 
state  the  main  &cts  bearing  oil  that  probable  future  of  the 
labouring  classes  which  has  been  partially  glanced  at  by 
Mr.  MilL  That  chapter  and  the  preceding  one  ^.  differ  bom 
the  common  writing  of  political  economists  in  admitting 
some  value  ii)  the  aspect  of  nature,  and  expressing  regret  at 
the  probability  of  the  destruction  of  natural  scenery.  But 
we  may  spare  our  anxieties  on  this  head.  Men  can  neither 
drink  steam,  nor  eat  stone.  The  maximum  of  population  on 
a  given  space  of  land  implies  also  the  relative  maximum^  of 
edible  vegetable,  whether  for  men  or  cattle;  it  implies 
a  maximum  of  pure  air,  and  of  pure  water.  Therefore:  a 
maximum  of  wood,  to  transmute  the  air,  and  of  doping 
ground,  protected  by  herbage  from  the  extrane  heat  of  the 
sun,  to  feed  the  streams.  All  England  may,  if  it  so  chooses, 
become  one  manufacturing  town;*  and  Englishmen,  sacrific 
ing  themselves  to  the  good  of  general  humanity,  may  liv^ 
diminished  lives  in  the  midst  of  noise,  of  darkness,  and  of 
deadly  exhalation.     But  the  world  cannot  become  a  factory 

_  nor  a  mine.    No  amount  of  ingenuity  will  ever  make  iron  ^ 
digestible  by  the  million,  nor  substitute  hydrogen  for  wine. 
Neither  the   avarice  nor  the  rage   of  men  will  ever  feed  ^ 
them;  and  howevar  the  apple  of  Sodom  and  the  grape  of 
Gromorrah  may  spread  their  table  for  a  time  with  dainties 
of  ashes,  and  nectar  of  asps, — so  long  as  men  live  \y  breiid, 
the  far  away  valleys  must  laugh  as  they  are  covered  with  • 
the  gold  of  Grod,  and  the  shouts  of  His  happy  multitudes 
ring  round*  the  winepress  and  the  well.*    • 

82.  Nor  need  our  more  sentimental  economists  fear  the 
too  wide  spread  of  the  formalities  of  a  mechanical  agriculture. 

1  [Book  ir.  ch.  vi.  ("Of  the  Stationiffy  State").  Ch.  vii.  ("On  the  Probahl* 
Futurity  of  the  Uboarin«r  aasiet").] 

*  [CoodDare  Time  and  Tide,  g  10  (below,  p.  326) ;  Leeturee  on  Art,  %  13S;  Far* 
Ciawgera,  Letter  35;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  426.] 

»  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  45  (below,  pc  355).] 
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The  presence  of  a  wise  population  implies  the  search  for 
felicity  as  well  as  for  food;  nor  can  any  population  reach 
its  maximum  but  through  that  wisdom  which  ''  rejoices  ^  ^  in 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth.  The  desert  has  its  ap-"* 
pointed  place  and  work ;  the  eternal  engine,  whose  beam  is 
the  earth's  axle,  whose  beat  is  its  year,  and  whose  breath  is 
its  ocean,  will  stiU  divide  imperiously  to  their  desert  king- 
doms bound  with  unfurrowable  rock,  and  swept  by  un- 
arrested sand,  their  powers  of  frost  and  fire:  but  the  zones 
and  lands  between,  habitable,  will  be  loveliest  in  habitation. 
The  desire  of  the  heart  is  also  the  light  of  the  eyes.'  No 
sc^ie  is  continually  and  untiringly  loved,  but  one  rich  by 
JQyfiil  human  labour;  smooth  in  field;  £air  in  garden;  fiill 
\in  orchard;  trim,  sweet,  and  frequent  in  homestead;  ringing 
:^th  voices  of  vivid  existence.  No  air  is  sweet  that  is  silent ;  • 
it  is  only  sweet  when  full  of  low  currents  of  under  sound — 
triplets  of  birds,  and  murmur  and  chirp  of  insects,  and 
deep-toned  words  of  men,  and  wayward  trebles  of  child- 
hood. As  the  art  of  life  is  learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last 
that  all  loVely  things  are  also  necessary; — ^the  wild  floww 
'  ))y  the  wayside,  as  well  as  the  tended  com ;  and  the  wild 
birds  and  creatures  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  tended 
cattle ;  because  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,*  ibut  also 
by  the  desert  manna ;  by  every  wondrous  word  and  un- 
lqu)wable  work  of  Grod.  Happy,  in  that  he  knew  them 
not,  .nor  did  his  fathers  know;  and  that  round  about 
him  reaches  yet  into  the  infinite,  the  amazement  of  his 
existence. 

88.  Note,  finally,  that  all  efiectual  advancement  towards 
this  true  felicity  of  the  human  race  must  be  by  individual, 
not  public  effort.  Certain  general  measures  may  aid,  cer- 
tain revised  laws  ^de,  such  advancement ;  but  the  measure 
4nd  law  which  have  first  to  be  determined  are  those  of 


;ProTorb«  viii.  31.] 

|See  Proverbs  xy.  30.] 

.Compare  Raskin's  letter  from  Zng  given  in  VoL  VII.  p.  xxzi.] 

'Deuteronomy  viiL  3;  Matthew  iv.  4 ;  and  see  Job  xxzviL  14.] 
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each  man's  home.  We  continually  hear  it  recommended 
by  sagacious  people  to  complaining  neighbours  (usually 
less  well  placed  in  the  world  than  themselves),  that  they 
should  "remain  content  in  the  station  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  them."^  There  are  perhaps  some  circum- 
stances of  life  in  which  Providence  has  no  intention  that 
people  should  be  content.  Nevertheless,  the  maxim  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  one;  but  it  is  peculiarly  for  home  use. 
That  your  neighbour  should,  or  should  not,  remain  content 
with  Ids  position,  is  not  your  business ;  but  it  is  very  much 
v/your  business  to  remain  content  with  your  own.  What  is 
chiefly  needed  in  England  at  the  present  day  is  to  show 
the  quantity  of  pleasure  that  may  be  obtained  by  a  con- 
sistent, well-administered  competence,  modest,  confessed,  and  ^ 
laborious.'  We  need  examples  of  people  who,  leavings 
Heaven  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  rise  in  the  world, 
decide  for  themselves  that  they  will  be  happy  in  it,  and  < 
have  resolved  to  seek — ^not  greater  wealth,  but  simpler 
pleasure;  not  higher  fortune,  but  deeper  felicity;  malong' 
the  first  of  possessions,  self-possession ;  and  honouring  them- 
selves in  the  harmless  pride  and  cabn  pursuits  of  peace. 

Of  which  lowly  peace  it  is  written  that  '^justice  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other " ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  jus- 
tice is  '^sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace";'  not 
^'peace-makers"  in  the  common  understanding — ^reconcilers 
of  quarrels ;  (though  that  function  also  follows  on  the  greater 
one;)  but  peace-Creators;  Givers  of  Calm.  Which  you 
cannot  give,  unless  you  first  gain ;  nor  is  this  gain  one  which 
will  follow  assuredly  on  any  course  of  business,  commonly 
so  called.  No  form  of  gain  is  less  probable,  business  being 
(as  is  shown  in  the  language  of  all  nations — xooXccy  from  ire^«, 
'Tpapi^  from  Ttf/ooo),  venire,  vendre,  and  venal,  from  venio,  etc.) 
essentially  restless  —  and  probably  contentious; — ^having  a^ 
raven-like  mind  to  the  motion  to  and  fro,  as  to  the  carrion 

1  [For  Rukin's  yiewt  on  thii  mudm  of  the  Charch   Catechism^  see  below, 
p.  320  n.] 

s  [Compare  Modem  Painten,  voL  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  426).] 
>  [Pnlms  Ixzxv.  10 ;  Jemet  iiL  18.] 
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food;  whereas  the  olive-feeding  and  bearing  birds  look  for 
rest  for  their  feet ;  ^  thus  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  **  hath 
builded  her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars";'  and 
even  when,  though  apt  to  wait  long  at  the  doorposts,  she 
has  to  leave  her  house  and  go  abroad,  her  paths  are  peace' 
also. 

84.  For  us,  at*  all  events,  her  work  must  b^rin  at  the 
oitrj  of  the  doors :  all  true  economy  is  **  Law  of  the  house." 
Strive  to  make  that  law  strict,  simple,  generous:  waste- 
nothing,  and  grudge  nothing.  Care  in  nowise  to  make  more 
of  money,  but  care  to  make  much  of  it ;  remembering  always 
the  great,  palpable,  inevitable  fact — ^the  rule  and  root  of  all 
economy — ^that  what  one  person  has,  another  cannot  have; 
and  that  every  atom  of  substance,  of  whatever  kind,  used 
Of  consmned,  is  so  much  human  life  spent ;  which,  if  it  issue 
in  the  saving  present  life,  or  gaining  more,  is  well  spent, 
but  if  not  is  eillier  so  much  life  prevented,  or  so  much  slain. 
In  all  buying,  consider,  first,  what  condition  of  existence 
you  cause  in  the  producers  of  what  you  buy ;  secondly, 
whethw  the  sum  you  have  paid  is  just  to  the  producer,  and 
in  due  proportion,  lodged  in  his  hands;*  thirdly,  to  how 
much  clear  use,  for  food,  knowledge,  or  joy,  this  that  you 
have  bought  can  be  put;  and  fourthly,  to  whom  and  in 
what  way  it  can  be  most  speedily  and  serviceably  distributed ; 
in  all  dealings  whatsoever  insisting  on  entire  openness  and 
stem  fulfilment ;  and  in  all  doings,  on  perfection  and  loveli- 
ness of  accomplishment;  especially  on  fineness  and  purity 

*  The  proper  offices  of  middlemen^  namely^  overseers  (or  authoritative 
workmen),  conveyancers  (merchants^  sailors,  retail  dealers,  etc.),  and  order- 
takers  (persons  employed  to  receive  directions  from  the  consumer),  must,  of 
coarse,  be  examined  before  I  can  enter  farther  into  the  question  of  just 
payment  of  the  first  producer.  But  I  have  not  spoken  of  them  in  these 
introductory  papers,  because  the  evils  attendant  on  the  abuse  of  such  inters 
mediate  functions  result  not  firom  any  alleged  principle  of  modem  political 
economy,  but  from  private  carelessness  or  iniquity. 

>  [Genens  viii.  7.1 
•  [Proverlw  ix,  l.J 

'  [Proverbs  iii  17 — words  often  quoted  by  Rnskin  ;  see,  for  instance,  A  Joy  for- 
Bfier,  §  120  n.  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  108;  and  Time  and  Tide,  §  00;  below,  p.  367).] 

XVU.  H 
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of  all  marketable  commodity:  watching  at  the  same  time 
for  all  ways  of  gaining,  or  teaching,  powers  of  simple 
pleasure ;  and  of  showing  "  So'ov  iv  iunpoSiXtp  stay*  opttap  **  ^ — ^the 
smn  of  enjoyment  depending  not  on  the  quantity  of  things 
tasted,  but  on  the  vivacity  and  patience  of  taste. 

85.  And  if,  on  due  and  honest  thought  over  these  things, 
it  seems  that  the  kind  of  existence  to  which  men  are  now 
smnmoned  by  every  plea  of  pity  and  claim  of  right,  may, 
for  some  time  at  least,  not  be  a  luxurious  one; — consider 
whether,  even  supposing  it  guiltiess,  luxury  would  be  desired 
by  any  of  us,  if  we  saw  dearly  at  our  sides  the  suflfering 
which  accompanies  it  in  the  world.  Luxury  is  indeed  po5-</ 
sible  in  the  ^ture — ^innocent  and  exquisite;  luxury  for  all, 
and  by  the  help  of  all ;  but  luxury  at  present  can  osdj  be 
enjoyed  by  the  ignorant;  the  crudest  man  living  could  not 
sit  at  his  feast,  unless  he  sat  blindfold.'  Raise  the  vdi 
boldly ;  face  the  light ;  and  if,  as  yet,  the  light  of  the  eye 
can  only  be  through  tears,  and  the  light  of  the  body' 
through  sackcloth,  go  thou  forth  weeping,  bearing  precidus 
seed,  until  the  time  come,  and  the  kmgdom,  when  Christ's 
gift  of  bread,  and  bequest  of  peace,  shall  be  ''  Unto  this  last 
as  unto  thee"  ;^  and  when,  for  earth's  severed  multitudes  of 
the  wicked  and  the  weary,  there  shall  be  holier  reconcilia- 
tion than  that  of  the  narrow  home,  and  calm  economy, 
where  the  Wicked  cease — ^not  from  trouble,  but  from  troub- 
ling— and  the  Weary  are  at  rest' 

1  [Hetiod,  Wark9  and  Do^,  40,  41  :— 

odd'  Stf'or  iw  fuiXdxv  T«  K<d  6ff^od4kifi  itJhf  &y€uip,  ' 

"  Fools !  thejr  know  not  bow  much  the  half  exeeedi  the  whole,  nor  how  greet  blmring     > 
lies  in  mallow  and  asphodel "— herhs  which  iprow  wild  in  Greece,  and  were  the  food 


of  the  very  poor  (Aristophanes,  Piutut,  544).  1  I 

*  [Compare  The  Opening  qf  the  Chykal  Pataee,  g  18,  where  Rnskin  thus  lifts  the    | 
'I  upon  "a  London  if'  "  '"  '    *""  " 

>  [Matthew  tL  22.] 

*  Matthew  xx.  13.1 

*  [Job  iil  17.] 


veil  upon  ''a  London  dinner-party"  (VoL  XIL  p.  430).] 
^    Matthew  vL  22.] 
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[BM^smpkieal  Note.— Th^  eMayg  eoUtctad  in  Muneru  Puhmii  originally 
appeared — under  the  heading 

''ESSAYS  ON  POUTICAL  ECONOMY, 

IMy  a  aequd  to  Papen  wkieh  appearod  in  the  'OomkUl  MagasdM.' 

Bt  John  RugKiN." 

—in  Fraoof^e  Magaxinet  1862-1863 :  Chapter  I.  (of  the  work  as  now  ar- 
ranged),  June  1862^  vol  66,  pp.  784-702 ;  Chapter  II.,  September  1862, 
FoL  66,  pp.  266-280;  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  December  1862,  vol.  66, 
pp.  742-756 ;  and  Chapters  V.  and  VL,  April  1863,  vol  67,  pp.  441-462. 
Ihe  pnblioation  of  the  papers  was  then  suspended  (see  above,  p.  Ixviii.), 
end  nine  years  later  Raskin  ooUeoted  them  (with  considerable  revision) 
into  a  volume,  which  has  appeared  in  the  following  editions : — 

Fhet  BdUkn  (1872).— The  title-page  i»  as  shown  on  the  preceding  leaf 
Octavo,  pp.  xxvii.+186.  The  volume  was  the  Second  in  the  "Works 
Series,"  and  a  general  title-page  (unnumbered)  preceded  the  particular 
<me: — 

Tlie  I  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  I  Volume  IL  |  Munera  Pnlveris.  j  [Rooe]  \  London :  Printed  for 
the  author  |  By  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  16,  Waterloo  Place ;  |  and  sold  by 
I  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cottage,  Keeton,  Kent  |  1872. 

Contents  (here  p.  129),  p.  ilL ;  Prefiice  (here  pp.  131-146),  pp.  v.-xzviL ; 
Text,  pp.  1-176 ;  Appendices,  pp.  177-186.  The  imprint  (in  the  centre  of 
the  leaf  £iusing  the  last  page)  is  ''London :  Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.,  Old  Bailey,  E.C."  The  headlines  are  ''Preface"  (on  both  left  and 
right  hand  pages);  then,  "Munera  Pulveris"  (on  left-hand  pages)  and 
(on  right-hand  pages)  "  Chap.  I.  Definitions.  (Economy.),"  and  so  on  as 
described  below  on  p.  129  n. ;  and  "Appendices"  (on  left  and  right  hand 
pages).    This  was  the  first  book  to  bear  Mr.   Allen's  name  on  tiie  title- 

Issued  on  January  1, 1872,  in  purple  calf,  with  gilt  edges  and  tooled  after 
an  ecclesiastical  ftshion ;  lettered  across  the  back :  "  Ruskin.  |  Works.  |  Vol. 
i  II.  I  Munera  |  Pulveris."  Price  9s.  6d. ;  increased  on  January  1,  1874,  to 
18i.    1000  copies. 

In  this  volume  the  original  essays  were  considerably  revised  and  re- 
•nranged;  full  particulars  are  given  below  (see  "VarisB  Lectionee"). 

Second  BditUm  (1880).— This  was  a  reprint  of  the  First  Edition ;  the  only 
dilEsreneee  are  typographical.    The  general  title-page  is : — 

The  I  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christchurch,  and 
Honorary  Fellow  |  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  |  Volume  II.  | 
Munera  Pulveris.  |  [Bote,']  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington.  Kent 
11880. 
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The  psitiealar  title-page  u  also  dilBnot,  thus:— 


MuiMrm  PulveruL  |  Six  Eamjn  |  on  tiie  Elfloients  of  |  Polfticd  BemuiBiy. 
I  Bjr  I  John  Roikiii,  |  Hononiy  Stodent  of  Chrktehnrch^  and  Hononry 
Follow  of  Corpus  |  Christi  Colkge,  Oxford.  |  Soemid  TbooMnd.  |  Gootg« 
Alloa,  I  Smmyrido,  Orpingtoo,  Kent.  |  1880. 

Thu  edition  hai  also  a  difforent  imprint  (in  the  fluno  plaeo  as  bcAm): 
^'Chiawiek  Preaa  :~Charl6t  Whittingbam  and  Co.,  Toole's  Court,  Chaneery 


Imiod,  again  in  ''Raskin  salf/'  prioe  ISft.  Tho  prioa  was  radoead  in 
1803  to  15s.  in  calf  and  9s.  6d.  in  cloth;  and  again  in  1900  to  14b.  Od. 
calf,  7a.  6d.  doth.    This  edition  is  still  current  (1906). 

In  July  1882  some  copies  wore  put  up  in  mottled-grey  paper  boaida, 
with  white  paper  back-label,  which  reads:  ''Raskin.  |  Works.  |  VoL  IL  | 
Munera  |  Pulreris."  These  were  sold  at  18s.  (reduced  in  1900  to  7a.  6d.). 
This  edition  was  printed  by  mistake  on  demy  octavo  paper  instead  of 
medinm;  but  the  book  was  pat  up  in  medium  octavo  beards  to  range 
with  the  other  Tolomea  of  the  "Works  Seriee."  (So  alao  in  the  case  of 
The  Bagle'f  Nett.) 

In  April  1893  copies  were  pat  up  in  green  dotb,  lettered  on  tho  back. 
Price  13s.  (reduced  in  1900  to  7s.  6d.).  In  this  form  also  tho  Second 
Edition  is  stOl  current 

Third,  or  SmaU  EdiiUm  (1886).— The  title-pege  of  this  edition  is :— 

Munera  Pulveris.  j  Six  Essays  |  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 
I  By  I  John  Rualdn,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christchurch,  and  Honorary 
Fellow  I  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  |  New  Edition.  |  Geoige 
Allen,  I  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1886.  |  [AU  righU  reMrcsd.] 

Small  orowu  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.+218.  Not  being  in  the  "Worics  Series,"  this 
edition  omits  the  genera]  title-page.  Contents,  p.  v. ;  Prefoce,  pp.  vii.- 
xxxii.  ;  Text,  pp.  1-205 ;  Appendices,  pp.  207-218.  The  imprint  (at  the 
foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  tiUe-page  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page)  is 
"  Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury.**  The 
sub-titles  of  the  chapters  are  omitted  fh>m  the  headlines.  The  text  remained 
unchanged  (except  for  a  fow  trifling  and  accidental  alterations :  see  '*  Vari»  "). 
Issued  in  August  1886  in  chocolate  and  in  dark  green  cloth;  lettered 
across  the  back :  "  Ruskin  |  Munera  |  Pulveris."    Price  58.    3000  copies. 

Fourth,  or  Secmd  Small,  Edition  (1894).— Tbis  was  a  reprint  of  the  Third, 
but  the  imprint  was  that  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanaon  &  Co.,  and  the 
publisher's  was  "George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington  |  and  |  156,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  London."  It  induded  an  index  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  pp. 
220-240),  and  the  paragraphs  of  the  Prefoce  were  numbered.  Issued  in 
June  1894.    Price  58.     2000  copies. 

This  edition  was  electrotyped,  and  further  iasues  of  it  were  made  (witb 
changes  only  on  the  title-page)  in  July  1898— "Third  Small  Editkm"— 
(1000  copies) ;  January  1899— "Ninth  Thousand" ;  and  Jane  1904r-" Tenth 
Thousand."    The  price  was  reduced  in  January  1904  to  38.  6d. 
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iVsM  Btmim  (1904).^Simultaiieoiu]y  with  the  iwae  hwt  mentioned, 
3000  copies  were  printed  off  (with  new  title-page)  for  the  Pocket  Edition, 
uniform  with  other  volumes  (lee  Vol.  XV.  p.  6).    The  title-pege  is : — 

Munera  Pulveris  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  |  London  :  George  Allen. 

On  the  reverse :  ^'June  1904  |  JJi  righU  reserved"  Issued  in  tem-cotte 
cloth  at  2b.  6d.  net^  and  in  limp  leather  at  Se.  6d.  net  In  Octoher  1904^ 
2000  more  copies  were  printed^  completing  the  fifteenth  thousand  of  the 
work  in  the  small  form  (I7th  thousand  in  all)  (?).] 

There  have  heen  the  usual  unauthorised  American  editions, 

An  authorised  American  ("Brantwood")  Edition  was  issued  in  1801  by 
Charles  £.  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York^  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton^  pp.  vi.-xiv. 


Notices  of  the  essays  as  they  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Star  (a  leading  article),  December  4  ;  and  the  Weekly 
Rmriew,  December  6,  1862.  At  the  time  when  they  were  collected  into  a 
volmne  (1872),  Ruskin's  books  were  not  sent  to  the  Press,  and  the  volume 
was  therafore  not  reviewed. 


Varia  Leetimies,— There  have,  as  already  stated,  been  no  intentiomd 
variations  in  the  text  of  any  of  the  editions  of  Munera  PuheHs  in  a  col- 
lected form.  Such  few  variations  as  have  crept  in  are  noted  in  the  following 
list  It  is,  however^  mainly  occupied  by  variations  between  the  book  in  its 
collected  form  and  the  original  essays.  These  are  very  numerous.  The 
following  list  mentions  them  all  (a  few  trifling  differences  of  spelling  or 
punctuation  alone  excepted).  Hie  more  important  variations  are  noted  under 
the  text ;  they  are  included  in  this  list  only  by  reforences  to  the  pages.  The 
list  compares  the  original  essays  with  the  present  text ;  that  is  to  say^  the 
first  readings  are  those  of  the  essays ;  the  second,  thoee  in  the  text. 

2T<fe.— Each  of  the  essays  had  the  general  title,  as  shown  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Note.  On  the  left-hand  pages  the  headline  throughout  was  **  Essays 
on  Political  Economy "  ;  on  the  right-hand  pages  the  headlines  were  as 
giten  here,  in  notes  on  pp.  147,  164,  ld4^  217>  231,  262.  They  were 
presumably  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  (Froude). 

Oentents  and  HeadHnes:  see  p.  129  n. 

The  Notes  added  by  the  author  in  1872  are  here  distinguished  by  being 
included  in  round  brackets ;  square  brackets  in  earlier  editions  (see  p.  oxiii.). 

Chapter  t.— §  2.  This  paragraph  was  printed  as  a  footnote,  with  the 
following  variations :  line  1,  ^'in  modem  days"  for  ^'lately  in  England" ; 
line  3,  ''the  phenomena"  for  ''some  accidental  phenomena" ;  linea  9,  4, 
^'modern"  and  "nor  has  it  .  .  .  these"  were  omitted ;  lines  7,  8,  "as  long 
as  it  is  allowed  to  pass"  for  "as  long  as  its  unschoUrly  and  undefined 
statements  ere  ..." ;  line  11,  "  either  misunderstood  or  misapplied "  for 
''nsarly  useless  to  mankind";  line  17,  "and  as  a  misused  word  always 
is  liable  to  involve  an  obscured  thought,  and  all  carefol  thinkers,  either 
on  this  or  any  other  sul^eet  are  sore  •  •  • " 
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§  8,  footnote^  Appendix  L  rtfwred  to  in  the  note  wm  printed  at  this 
place  at  a  footnote. 

§  9,  line  ao,  iee  p.  161  n. 

§  11,  tliird  line  from  end,  '^thia  paper**  for  ''tfaia  first  ehapter.** 

i  12,  Hne  1,  ''Section  I.--Wealth.  Wealth,  it  haf  been  said  ..." ; 
footnote,  the  italics  spoken  of  in  the  author^s  note  of  1872  (p^  168)  were 
here  and  there  omitted  in  the  original  essays. 

§  14,  last  line,  see  p.  154  f». 

§  16,  line  6,  ''and"  before  "medicine" ;  line  9,  "We  shall  enter  into 
separate  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  Talne  under  each  of  these  head& 
The  following  sketch  of  the  entire  subject  may  be  useftil  for  foture  refer- 
ence." 

§  16,  lines  1,  2,  "A"  and  "B"  for  "first"  and  "secondly";  "A"  and 
"B"  were  correspondingly  inserted  before  "Its  value"  and  "The  second 
element" ;  lines  8,  9,  the  words  "in  order  to  give  effectual  value"  followed 
"intrinsic  value" ;  line  13,  see  p.  166  n. ;  line  16,  see  p.  166  n.;  line  26, 
"forms"  for  "is";  line  26,  see  p.  166  ». 

§  17,  lines  2  and  10, 18  and  29,  "A"  and  "B"  as  above;  line  14,  see 
p.  166  n.;  line  11,  "secondarily"  for  "secondly." 

§  19,  lines  2  and  4,  again  "A"  and  "B." 

§  21,  "Section  II.— Money";  line  7,  see  p.  168  n. 

§  22,  line  1,  "real"  was  omitted  before  "worth";  line  8,  "which  it 
professes  to  represent"  after  "labour." 

S  28,  line  10,  "...  takes  place  exclusively  in  the  new  piece^  according 
to  the  inforiority  of  its  credit" 

g  26,  Une  1,  "FinaUy"  before  "the  use";  line  10,  "of  currency" 
for  "proper  to  currency";  line  11,  '  worth  of  money  in  the  market" 
for  "market  worth  of  bullion";  last  line,  see  p.  160  n. 

§  26,  line  1,  "Section  III.— Riches" ;  lines  16,  17,  "contrary  only 
in  the  manner  of  the  terms  'warmth'  and  'cold,'  of  which  ..." 

§  27,  line  12,  "be"  for  "are";  lines  18,  19,  see  p.  161  a. 

§  28,  lines  l--i3,  "  Since  there  are  two  modes  in  which  inequality,  which 
is  indeed  the  condition  and  constituent  of  riches,  may  be  estsblished— 
namely  .  .  ." 

g  29,  line  7,  "A.  Their  power  ..."  and  simikrly  with  "B"  and 
*«€"  in  lines  14  and  20;  in  lines  20,  21,  "their  redundance"  for  "the 
.redundance  of  wealth." 

S  81,  line  1,  "Uwt  paper"  for  "first  chaptor";  line  3,  ".  .  .  defini- 
tions, so  as  to  avoid  confusion  in  their  use  when  we  enter  into  the 
detail  of  our  subject";  line  13,  "wealth  consists  in  things  exchangeable 
at  rated  prices"  for  "the  worth  of  things  depends  on  the  demand  for 
them,  instead  of  on  the  use  of  them." 

S  82,  Une  18,  "yet"  before  "become";  line  20,  "...  in  propor- 
tion, lliey  are  separable  by  instinct  and  judgment,  but  not  interchange- 
able ;  and  in  things  .  .  . '' 

S  83,  line  1,  "the"  for  "any,"  and  "into  which  we  have  presently 
to  enter"  afUr  "wealth";  line  8,  "will"  for  "may." 

§  84,  lines  1  and  2,  "So  that,  finally,  wealth  is  not  the  accidental  .  .  . 
but  the  constont  .  .  .";  lines  2  and  8,  "only  to"  omitted  and  there 
are  no  italics;  footnote,  the  Appendix  II.  here  referred  to  was  in  the 
original  printed  as  a  footnote  in  this  place ;  lines  7  and  8,  "would  be  but 
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M  th«  weighing";  line  11,  ''fiOthAil*'  omitted;  line  12,  ''the"  emitted; 
line  13,  "it"  for  ''that  die." 

S  35,  line  24,  ''greet"  for  ''tnie" ;  line  29,  ''grain"  for  "etom" ;  linet 
30  and  31,  "its  twin  grain  of  governing  eapaeity." 

§  36,  lines  2  and  3;  "  that  in  eetimating  property  which  we  cannot  nae 
aa  wealtik,  hecanae  it  is  exchangeahle,  we  in  reality  ..." 

S  37,  line  5,  "For  a  man's  .  .  .";  Une  6,  ''for  himself"  omitted; 
line  7,  "to  others"  omitted;  footnote,  the  "Appendix  lU."  here  refoned 
to  was  originally  printed  as  a  footnote  in  this  place;  lines  36-41,  "and 
whatever  heautiftil  things  yon  may  obtain  possession  o^"  and  "by  senrants, 
for  whose  maintenance  yon  will  be  charged,  and  whom  you  will  hare  the 
trouble  of  svperintending"  omitted;  and  "they"  for  "the  aocomakted 
property." 

§  38,  lines  6-8,  no  italics ;  line  9,  there  was  a  misprint  here  (p.  268 
in  the  original  essay),  which  ihe  author  corrected  (see  below,  p.  280  ».); 
line  14,  see  p.  168  n. ;  line  16,  "probably"  for  "evil,"  and  "the"  omitbed 
before  "oontento";  last  line,  "service"  for  "advantage";  footnote,  in 
previous  editions  the  whole  of  this  was  enclosed  in  brackets,  thus  denot- 
ing that  none  of  it  aj^ieared  in  the  original  essay.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case;  the  terminal  bracket  is  now  placed  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
added  in  1872.  In  the  original  note  "somewhat"  was  inserted  before 
"dogged." 

§  38,  Kne  6,  "the"  for  "his,"  and  "our"  for  "the";  line  17,  "»  dif- 
forent  rate  and  manner  of  variation  is." 

§  40,  line  1,  "real  or  imaginary,  that  is  to  say,"  after  "wealth";  foot- 
note, "Appendix  IV."  was  here  printed  as  a  footnote;  line  3,  "a"  for 
"the";  line  8,  after  "other  things"  there  was  an  asteririr,  and  the 
peasage  now  in  the  text^"The  question  of  equivalence  .  .  .  and  so  on"— 
was  printed  as  a  footnote,  "namely"  being  inserted  (in  our  line  10)  before 
"how" ;  lines  19  and  20,  "the  labourer  speedily  uses  this  general  order, 
or,  in  common  .  .  .";  and  in  following  lines,  "order"  and  "it"  for 
"order"  and  "them";  line  29,  here  however,  in  revising,  Ruskin  forgot 
to  change  "order"  into  "orders,"  and  the  correction  is  now  made. 

§  41,  lines  4->7,  "But  a  Government  may  be  for  other  than  a  oon- 
senwtive  power.  It  may  be  on  the  one  hand  constructive,  on  the  other 
destructive.  If  a  constructive,  or  improving  power,  using  .  .  . " ;  line  12, 
saa  o    172  n 

§  42,  lines  4,  6,  8,  "(A),"  "(B),"  and  "(C)"  inserted. 

§  43,  line  4,  see  p.  173  n. 

§  50,  line  12,  see  p.  177  ». ;  line  17,  the  collected  editions  all  read 
"  combustible  " ;  "  combustibles  "  is  now  read,  in  aecordanee  with  the  original 

8  61,  Une  1,  "above"  for  "in  §  49." 

§  64,  line  11,  "does  not  follow"  for  "cannot  be  assumed." 

§  66,  line  18,  see  p.  182  n. 

§  69,  line  4,  see  p.  183  ft.  ;  footnote,  last  Hne,  "all"  italicised. 

§  60,  footnote,  see  p.  184  n. 

§  61,  line  9,  "irrespectively  of  any  questions  of  demand  or  supply" 
for  "bdng  dependent  much  on  application  of  money." 

§  62,  footnote,  Unes  19-20,  see  p.  186  n.  §  62,  line  4,  "price"  not 
italicised ;  line  21,  see  p.  187  n. 
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§  eSy  line  9,  ''their"  omitted  before  ''eziatenoe." 

§  65,  line  13^  ''strong  or  weak**  not  italioMdL 

§  66,  tine  16,  "qwmtity"  for  "need." 

§  67,  tine  16,  "neoeeHurUy"  omitted;  tines  18  end  19,  "end  ae  aa 
ezprsosion  of  passion,  plays  a  more  and  more  important  part  in  the  nationi 
.  .  .";  line  21,  again  "part"  for  "power." 

Chajder  in.— §  68,  line  1,  "paper"  for  "ehapter/' 

§  69,  lines  1  and  2,  no  italics;  lines  16-23,  see  p.  196  ». 

§  71,  lines  13-16,  see  p.  196  n. 

§  76,  tine  23,  "so"  was  pkoed  before  "as  to  despise";  see  else 
p.  199  fi. 

§  77,  author's  second  footnote,  the  words  "(oonsisting  of  herds  and 
eattle)"  were  inserted  in  1872;  author's  fourth  footnote,  "stster"  for 
"drachma,"  and  "sequin"  for  "aeoehin";  " daguerreotjrping  Venetian 
arebiteeture"  for  "taking  daguerreotypes  at  Venice."  Two  of  these  correc- 
tions were  made  by  Ruskin  in  his  terminal  note  (see  p.  290  n.). 

§  78,  tines  6  and  9,  "  Inoontroversible  currendes,  those  of  .  .  .  interfere 
with  its  causes." 

§  79,  tines  6-8,  see  p.  201  n.;  line  10,  "pursue"  for  "▼isit,"  and  see 
p.  201  It. ;  tine  16,  the  "quick"  in  "quicksand"  not  italicised. 

§  80,  line  8,  "(whatever  its  credit  power)"  inserted  after  document; 
tine  9,  "therefore"  omitted;  line  10,  "being"  inserted  after  "as";  and 
"  and  his  subsequent  will  to  work,"  after  "  issuer  "  ;  last  tine,  see  p.  202  a. 

§  81,  author's  footnote,  line  8,  "gradated"  (the  form  commonly  used 
by  Ruskin)  for  "graduated." 

§  82,  author's  footnote,  tine  2,  "still  time"  for  "time  still." 

§  83,  line  1,  "Finally"  for  "Farther." 

§  84^  lines  3  and  4,  "chiefly"  omitted,  and  "depends"  for  "depend"; 
lines  6  and  7,  see  p.  206  n.  ;  lines  16  and  17,  "nleneas  of  nature  and  ef 
use  " ;  tines  21  and  22,  "  competition  "  for  "  consequent  dispute,"  "  of  them  " 
omitted  after  "accumulation,"  and  "reckoning"  for  "estimate  of  theaa." 

§  86,  line  1,  "Now,  the"  for  "The";  lines  4  and  6,  "the  more  they 
tire  of  them  and  want  to  change  .  .  .  "  ;  line  79  " .  .  .  currency ;  while  the 
large  .  .  .";  tines  11  and  12,  "vacancy  in  idea"  omitted;  line  12, 
"o&MlutsfMit"  for  "seclusion";  last  three  tines,  "measure  superiorities 
in  other  things ;  but  everybody  can  understand  money  and  count  it." 

§  86,  kst  line,  see  p.  208  n. 

§§  87-94,  see  author^s  footnote,  p.  208. 

§  87,  line  29,  "respecting"  for  "of";  tine  32,  "of"  for  "in." 

§  88,  tine  7,  ^'noM"  not  itaUdsed;  lines  10  and  11,  "oompare  .  .  . 
tnrba"  omitted  (see  Ruskin's  terminal  note,  p.  290  f»,);  line  17,  "socoorrien" 
was  misprinted  "toccarrien" — corrected  by  Ruskin  in  his  terminal  nets 
(see  p.  290  n.);  tine  18,  "sight"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "light"; 
line  33,  see  p.  210  n. 

§  90,  tine  6,  "tXoOtw"  for  ''w\o&rov" ;  line  18, «" constant"  for  " divine." 

§  91,  lines  12-16,  "...  cave ;  to  men  she  gives  no  rich  foast,  nothing 
but  pure  .  .  .  com,  milk,  and  wine,  the  three  ...'';  line  17,  "(see 
Appendix  V.)"  omitted. 

§  94,  line  27,  see  p.  216  n. 

Chapter  tv.— $  96,  tine  3,  "and"  for  "so  that" 

§   97,  tine  4,  "or  rob"  omitted;  line  6,  "lake"   for  "sea,"  and 
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iDiteid  of  '^ete./'  '*it  over  a  moimtain,  though  not  acroM  *  lake,  etc  " ; 
lioflt  9  and  10,  ''over  a  mountain  bat  not  over  a  teirry''  for  ''fifty  milea, 
bat  not  in  being  earned  fire";  line  12,  "one"  not  italicised,  nor  any 
italiw  in  lines  14  and  16. 

§  96,  line  2,  "Now  note  that"  omitted;  line  3,  for  "tn  Uie(f"  read 
"as  saoh";  line  22,  "a  jnet  one"  for  "just  pay";  line  36,  "in"  for 
"on"  before  "rent"  and  "priee" ;  line  42,  see  p.  220  n. 

§  100,  line  8,  "it  harden*'  for  "that  hardens";  lines  13  and  14,  no 
italios ;  line  32,  the  original  essay  (p.  764)  and  all  editions  hitherto  have  mis- 
printed "learning"  for  "leaning,"  thou^  Rualdn  himself  correeted  it  in 
Frat»/9  Magazine  (see  below,  p«  290  n.) ;  fourth  line  fW>m  end,  see  p.  224  n. 

§  101,author^s  footnote,  the  first  lines--" As  Chans  .  .  .  'Cherish'"-- 
were  in  the  original  essay  printed  as  a  separate  footnote,  appended  to  the 
word  "Labour"  in  our  line  10  of  §  101 ;  this  was  an  error;  the  note  was 
intsnded  to  be  appended  to  the  word  "Charitas"  in  §  102,  line  1— Raskin 
neted  this  error  in  the  Magmzhie  (see  p.  290  ik,  below).  §  101,  author's 
ieetnote,  line*  6-8^  see  p.  226  n, ;  last  line  of  footnote,  "cruel  people  or" 
omitted  ;  §  101,  line  23,  "etc."  after  ''Phnaxque"  ;  line  28,  here  the  present 
S 104  was  appended  as  a  footnote ;  line  31,  "deal  with  **  for  "employ  them- 
•elyes  in." 

§  102,  author's  footnote,  a  few  misprints  in  accents  in  all  previous 
sditions  hare  now  been  correeted.  In  the  original  essay  "dr«iM«ur^ai"  was 
misprinted  "«f«7i^iemu" — corrected  by  Ruskin  in  his  terminal  note  (see 
p.  290  n.) ;  this  was  correeted  in  1872,  when  also  the  English  translation 


§  108,  lines  9  and  10,  "not  merely  .  .  .  mast''  were  in  error  printed 
sfter  the  quotation  from  George  Herbert  (in  which  "passion's"  in  all  pre- 
vious editions  is  here  corrected  to  "passions'"). 

§  104^  line  9,  "IS"  in  Fraser  and  ed.  1 ;  the  capitals  dropped  out  in 
the  smaller  editions. 

§  106,  lines  1-4,  "  It  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  series  of  our 
definitions,  that  we  examine  the  general  conditions  of  government,  and  fix 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  use,  in  future,  the  terms  api^ied  to  them  " ; 
line  13,  "or  accomplishment"  added  after  "completeness"  ;  line  18,  **  prac- 
tice, or"  added  before  **  ethical." 

§  107,  hut  three  lines,  see  p.  223  n. 

§  108,  line  1,  see  p.  223  n. ;  line  6,  "and"  for  "or";  line  6,  "sur- 
rounding" omitted. 

§  109,  line  9,  <'but"  omitted ;  author's  footnote,  line  14,  see  p.  236  ». ; 
the  references  in  this  note  to  Xenophon's  Seonomitt  have  been  wrongly 
given  in  all  previous  editions:  they  are  here  corrected  from  "i.  4"  and 
"I  6"  to  "iv.  3"  and  "vi.  6";  §  109,  lines  17-19,  see  p.  236  n.  ;  L»t 
line,  see  p.  236  ». ;  in  the  author's  footnote  to  the  last  line  the  English 
translation  was  introduced  in  1872. 

§  111,  line  1,  "A.  Archie  Law"  omitted. 

§  112,  last  line  but  one,  "at  that  bridle  rein"  for  ''at  the  bridle." 

§  113,  last  line,  see  p.  239  n. 

§  114|  line  1,  "B"  omitted. 

S  116,  Ifaie  16  to  end,  the  words— "These  kws  .  .  .  subjected  "—were 
in  tiie  original  essay  printed  as  a  footnote  (the  word  "and"  being  added 
when  they  were  raised  to  the  text);  line  36,  *'are  schools"  for  "is  a 
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■ehool";  line  36,  ''treamrw'*  not  itelieiMd;  lines  aft,  40,  see  p.  240  m.; 
line  48,  ''While,  finaUy"  for  ''FinaU^" 

§  116,  line  1,  ''C"  omitted ;  line  3  to  end,  tlue  iMMMge  wee  printed 
u  a  footnote;  line  13,  ''funds  devoted  to  dispatfttion"  for  ^'ezereiM  in 
oratory." 

§  117,  lines  1  and  2,  ''Therefore,  in  order  to  true  analjrsis  of  it,  we 
...  this  word  'injury'";  Une  7,  "tm"  not  italicised;  line  9,  "carelesi- 
ness"  for  "indolence." 

§  118,  line  7,  "or"  hefore  "help";  line  8,  "by"  omitted. 

§  119,  line  7  to  end,  see  p.  242  a.  ;  also  " De"*  and  *'^  not  italidsed. 

§  120,  line  2,  again  no  italics;  line  4,  "old"  between  "great"  and 
"wrathful";  line  10,  "as  straight  and  earnest"  for  "strong,"  and  corre- 
qwndingly  in  line  12,  "as"  for  "but  stronger  stilL" 

§  121,  line  1,  "are"  for  "are  part  of";  line  2,  see  p.  243  n. ;  lines  9 
and  10,  see  p.  243  n. ;  line  13,  see  p.  244  ».  ;  last  five  lines,  '^  .  .  and 
goTemors;  tiie  modes  of  such  discernment  forming  the  real  'oonstitntion' 
of  the  state,  and  not  the  titles  .  .  .  fulfil  it  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
tiiiid  division  of  our  subject" 

§  122,  line  14^  "fights  batdes,  or  directo  that  they  be  fought"  for 
'^ orders  war  or  peace";  line  16,  ''exponent"  for  "arbiter";  last  line,  see 
p.  246  n. 

§  124,author^8  second  footnote,  see  p.  247  a.  §  124,  line  28,  see  p.  247  n.; 
author's  third  footnote,  line  1,  "expressed  the  popular  security  wisely, 
laying"  for  "says";  line  4,  "Yes,  and  when  the  four  winds  (yonr  only 
pilots)  steer  competitiTely  from  the  four  comers,  "<^  d*  ^  .  .  .  dUcdrtfoc, 
perhaps  the  mariner  may  wish  for  keel  and  wheel  again " ;  at  the  end  of 
the  section,  in  the  quotation  from  GarlyleJ  a  fow  typographical  alterati<His 
are  here  made  in  accordance  with  Carlyle's  text 

§  126,  line  3,  "either  to  be"  for  "to  be  either" ;  lines  6,  7,  no  italics. 

§  12^  line  9,  "Then  for  tyranny"  omitted,  and  correspondingly  in 
line  11,  "of  tyranny"  for  "of  it" ;  line  11,  "neariy"  for  "closely" ';  line  16, 
"Tennant"  in  all  preyious  editions  is  here  corrected  to  "Tennent" 

§  127,  line  3,  "cof^^"  not  italicised. 

§  128,  line  3,  no  italics;  line  8,  "I  am  prepared  to  admit";  line  14, 
"it  would  be"  for  "would  it  not  be" ;  line  24,  "the  averting  of  hostile 
liquid  fire" ;  line  26,  see  p.  262  n. ;  line  29,  "parcels—"  inserted  before 
"even";  last  lines,  see  p.  263  n. 

§  129,  line  1,  "thus"  omitted,  and  see  p.  263  ». ;  line  19,  "inforring" 
for  "implying" ;  line  86,  "the  previous  pi^er"  for  "§  106." 

§  130,  lines  8,  9,  "or  even  .  .  .  placed  in  it"  omitted;  line  16, 
"highly"  for  "very";  line  36,  "her  brother"  for  "ApoUo." 

§  131,  Unes  2,  3,  no  italics. 

§  132,  lines  2,  3,  no  italics ;  lines  8-10,  see  p.  266  a. 

§  133,  line  2,  no  italics;  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  section  the 
original  esiay  omitted  "(Ariel  in  the  pine),"  "("in  the  cowslip-bell  I 
lie"),"  or  "(Caliban's  sUvery  and  freedom),"  and  "themselves"  aftsr 
"Ariel  and  Caliban,"  and  "or  diminished"  at  the  end,  and  in  line  9, 
read  "  clothesHrtealing "  for  "drinking." 

§  134,  line  1,  see  p.  267  n. ;  line  3,  "the  attack  of  Caliban  on"  for 
"Caliban  attacking.'*  §  134,  author's  second  footnote,  this  in  the  originsl 
eeiay  was  a  continuation  of  the  note  analysing  the  limpeti,  which  is  now 
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printed  in  the  main  text ;  Ibr  alterationB  in  this  Moond  noto^  tee  p.  267  n. 
S  134^  lines  9-11,  *' .  .  .  spirito  of  freedom  and  mechanical  labour.  F^roe> 
pero  .  .  .";  line  15,  ^^rtntm' 9  feather"  not  italicised;  line  18^  ''pbantasms 
of  Ood"  for  '^ divine  phantasms" ;  line  20,  "all  fondness  and  emptineas" 
for  ''fond  and  empty";  line  22,  ''true  liberty"  for  "generous  and  free- 
bearted  senrioe";  lines  24  and  26,  and  42^  quotation  marloi  hare  been 
inserted  in  this  edition;  line  26,  ''fearful''  for  "dreadful";  line  29,  see 
p.  269  II. ;  Une  36,  "power  ef  Uberty"  for  "«*#  wtw'';  line  37,  "n/fcr" 
notitalidsed. 

§  136,  line  2,  "somewhat"  before  "more  length,"  and  "matter"  for 
"suhjeet  of  sUrery." 

OQbplsr  «i.— §  136,  line  2,  "we  must  study  this  relation  in  its  sim* 
^est  ..."  §  136,  author's  footnote,  line  2,  ''innoeetU"  not  italicised ;  "  I 
assume  poverty  ..."  §  136,  lines  20  and  21,  "of  your  work"  and  "for 
it"  omitted,  and  see  p.  263  n. 

§  137,  last  two  lines,  no  italics ;  nor  were  there  any  in  §§  138,  139. 

§  139,  line  1,  "rare"  for  "  rarely,"  and  line  9,  "of  the  weaving"  alter 
"design"  (the  author^s  statement,  p.  264  n.,  that  he  had  not  altered  a 
syllable  in  the  paragraph  requires  this  small  amount  of  qualification). 

§  140,  lines  7  and  8,  "ezpressious"  for  "expression,"  "of  foolish  con- 
victions" for  "of  foul  and  foolish  convictions";  lines  10  and  11,  "and 
malicious"  omitted;  last  line,  "misconception"  for  "misrepresentation." 

§  141,  Une  10,  "only"  for  "but"  ;  line  11,  ''all"  not  italicised ;  line  16, 
"clothing,  and  in"  for  "clothing,— in";  lines  16  and  17,  "and  around 
hia  fields  a  wedge  of  wall  against  flood"  omitted ;  line  19,  "many  of"  for 
"half,"  and  "peasantry"  for  "peasants";  line  23,  "not"  not  italicised. 

§  142,  lines  2  and  3,  "not  only"  omitted,  and  "and"  for  "but" 

§  143,  line  2,  the  words  "At  the  end  of  a  fow  years"  are  put  before 
"We  may  conceive"  ;  lines  3  and  4,  no  italics;  hut  line  but  one^  "true'' 
for  "rational." 

§  144,  line  9,  see  p.  267  R. 

§  146,  lines  6  and  6,  ''entirely  recommendable ;  or  even"  omitted; 
line  9,  "I  only  wish"  for  *«But  I  am  determined  thai,"  and  "to"  for 
"shall";  Une  10,  "and  see"  omitted;  line  13,  "master"  for  "masters" 
and  «'you"  for  "we";  line  16,  "may  Heaven"  for  "God";  lines  33  and 
86,  no  italics;  last  two  lines,  "man"  for  "manly  people,''  and  "child" 
for  "chUdish  one." 

§  146,  lines  1  and  2,  "There  may  be  thus,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
there  always  is  a  government  .  .  . " ;  lines  4  and  6,  "...  it  consists, 
observe,  of  two  distinct  fonctions— -the  colleetion  •  .  .";  line  8,  "or"  for 
"and  when  it  is  dishonourable";  lines  9-11,  ''for"  for  "it  consists  .  .  . 
appropriation  to." 

§  147,  lines  9  and  10,  no  italics ;  line  16,  " in  Savoy"  omitted ;  line  29, 
"there  for"  in  Fraeer;  "therefore"  in  eds.  1  and  2;  "therefor,"  afterwards. 

§  148,  lines  8  and  9,  ".  .  .  change  of  bullet,  for  their  pride's  sake,  .  .  ." 

S  149,  line  27,  ''hour  of  year"  for  "season." 

§  160,  line  1,  "But"  for  "Going  back  to  the  matter  in  hand" ;  line  8, 
"with"  for  "lighted  by,"  "small"  omitted,  and  "in  it"  after  "window" ; 
line  9,  "entered  by"  omitted. 

8  161,  line  11,  " of  the  evening"  for  " in  the  evening" ;  line  12,  "  with- 
out  nails"  alter  "the  panels";  line  14,  "fostening"  omitted;  lines  14, 
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16,  ''with  qmIm  preditoii"  omitted;  lines  Id,  17,  *'h^tui"  and  ««with 
decent  strength "  omitted;  line  18,  **He"  not  itelieiaed. 

§  162,  line  14,  no  italics. 

§  163,  lines  28,  29,  <<it"  for  ''he  does,"  ''know"  omitted,  and  "anj 
evil"  for  "for  disease."  §  163,  author's  second  footnote,  in  the  last  line 
"42"  is  a  misprint  in  all  prerions  editions  for  "12." 

§  154,  line  7,  "promise  anything"  for  "hope." 

g  166,  author's  footnote,  lines  3  and  4,  in  Frtuer:  "Men  are  apt  to 
wateh  rather  the  exchanges  in  a  stete  than  its  damages ;  hut  the  exchanges 
are  onlj  of  importance  so  &r  as  they  bring  about  these  last  A  Urge 
..."  In  eds.  1>3  as  in  the  present  text;  in  the  later  editions  "IS" 
was  net  printed  in  capitals.  §  166,  footnote,  line  11,  "fi^t"  for  "reality" ; 
line  le,  see  p.  279  ». 

g  168,  quotation  from  Carlyle,  see  p.  280  n. 

§  169,  Hne  6,  "then"  for  "secondly";  line  9,  "ieewards**  and  "sun- 
wards" transposed;  line  10,  "you"  inserted  after  "given";  line  14,  "you 
have"  for  "it  has" ;  line  17,  see  p.  282  n. 

§  100^  line  6,  see  p.  282  n. 

Appmdieef. — Introductory  passage  added  in  1872. 

Afitendw  t.— line  13,  "...  of  justice.  The  necessity  .  .  ." ;  lines  22 
and  23^  " .  .  .  of  the  resulte  ci  the  want  of  education  of  large  maasas  of 
nations  in  principles  of  justice" ;  and  see  below,  p.  288  n. ;  line  26,  "among 
nations,  is"  for  "prove."  For  other,  and  more  extensive,  aheratioos  in 
this  Appendix,  seo  pp.  286,  286  nn. 

Appendw  ii. — ^This  Appendix  appeared  in  the  original  essays  as  a  footnote 
to  §  34  (at  our  line  3).  lines  9  and  10,  see  p.  287  n. ;  line  13,  ".  .  .  for 
bitter,  so  betraying  the  iirst  of  all  Loyalties  .  .  .";  line  16,  "serving"  for 
"serve,"  and  "dweUing"  for  "House";  tine  16,  see  p.  287  n. ;  tine  21, 
"tmage-  or  likeness-breaking"  for  "ima^-breaking" ;  tine  23,  "in  resolu- 
tion or  persuasion"  for  "to  do,  or  persuade  to  doing";  last  tine,  "a  phan- 
tasm" for  "an  imagination." 

Appendia  tii.— This  appeared  in  the  original  essays  as  a  footnote  to  §  37 
(at  our  line  14).  Lines  1-3,  "  I  reserve  until  the  completion  of  these  papers 
any  support,  by  the  authority  of  other  writers,  of  the  statomente  made  in 
them ;  indeed  were  such  authorities  wisely  sought  for  and  shown,  there 
would  be  .  .  ."  ;  line  8,  "seven"  for  "a  hundred"  ;  line  9,  "exclaimed"  for 
"revolted";  line  16,  "preceding"  inserted  before  "passages";  end  of  the 
Appendix,  see  p.  288  n. 

Appendw  w. — This  appeared  in  the  original  essays  as  a  footnote  to 
§  40.  lines  20*21,  "...  purity  of  bodily  ailment,  as  well  as  of  religious 
conviction?  Why,  having  .  .  .";  line  22,  "  they  may"  for  "may  they"; 
tine  24,  "spiritual"  for  "theological";  tine  27,  '* inconvenient,"  for  "inap- 
plicable " ;  end  of  the  Appendix,  see  p.  289  n. 

Appendijf  e. — For  the  place  of  this  and  the  following  Appendix  in  the 
original  essays,  see  p.  290  n.  lines  6-7,  "usual  useliil  ingenuitjr"  for 
"customary  helpfulness";  tines  12^-13,  ".  .  .  myths,  respecting  them  aU  I 
have  but  this  to  say:  Even  .  .  .";  line  18,  "high"  for  "muto";  tine  20, 
see  p.  291  n. ;  hwt  tine,  "no"  not  itaticised. 

Appendix  vi.— line  4,  "even"  for  "often  much" ;  line  18,  "in  the  day- 
time "  for  "  at  noon."] 
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PREFACE 

[1872] 

1.  The  following  pages  contain,  I  believe,  the  first  accurate 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  Political  Economy  which  has  been 
published  in  England.  Many  treatises,  within  their  scope, 
correct,  have  appeared  in  contradiction  of  the  views  popularly^ 
received ;  ^  but  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject  was 
possible  to  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  value  oi  the 
products  of  the  highest  industries,  commonly  called  the 
"Fine  Arts";  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
those  industries  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempted,  or  even: 
approached,  the  task. 

So  that,  to  the  date  (1868)  when  these  Essays  were  pulv* 
iished,  not  only  the  chief  conditions  of  the  production  of 
wealth  had  remained  unstated,  but  the  nature  of  wealth 
itself  had  never  been  defined.  "Every  one  has  a  notion, 
sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant 
by  wealth,**  wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  outset  of  his  treatise ; ' 
and  contentedly  proceeded,  as  if  a  chemist  should  proceed 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  chemistry  without  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  fire  or  water,  because  every  one 
had  a  notion  of  them,  ''sufficiently  correct  for  conmion 
purposes." 

2.  But  even  that  apparently  indisputable  statement  was 
untrue.    There  is  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  has 

^  [At  Raskin  was  almost  certainly  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  German 
Historical  School  of  Economists,  he  prohably  was  thinking  here  of  such  English 
trcttites  as  that  of  Richard  Jones  on  Bent  (1831),  attacking  Ricardo,  and  John 
Lalor's  Mmu^  and  Morait  (1852).  PerhanB  he  was  thinking  also  of  Carlyle's  varioos 
uniultB  on  *^  the  dismal  science  "  (see  Raskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  quoted 
*k«Te,  p,  xxxiT.).] 

*  [See  Unto  thU  Last,  PrefiMe,  §  2 ;  above,  p.  18.] 
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a  notion  sufficiently  correct,  even  for  the  ccmimonest  pur- 
poses, of  ^'what  is  meant**  by  wealth;  still  less  of  what 
wealth  everlastingly  is,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not;  which 
it  is  the  business  of  every  student  of  economy  to  ascertain. 
We,  indeed,  know  (either  by  experience  or  in  imagination) 
what  it  is  to  be  able  to  provide  ourselves  with  luxurious 
food,  and  handsome  clothes;  and  if  Mr.  Mill  had  thought 
that  wealth  consisted  only  in  these,  or  in  the  means  of 
obtaining  these,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
so  defined  it  with  perfect  scientific  accuracy.  But  he  knew 
better :  he  knew  that  some  kinds  of  wealth  consisted  in  the 
possession,  or  power  of  obtaining,  other  things  than  these; 
but,  having,  in  the  studies  of  his  life,  no  clue  to  the  principles 
•f  essential  value,  he  was  compelled  to  take  public  opinion 
as  the  grotmd  of  his  science;  and  the  public,  of  course, 
willingly  accepted  the  notion  of  a  scicDce  founded  on  tiieir 
opinions. 

8.  I  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  singular  advantage,  not 
only  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  investigation  op^oed 
to  me  by  my  daily  pursuits,  but  in  the  sevaity  of  some 
lessons  I  accidentally  received  in  the  course  of  them. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1851, 1  was  collecting  materiak 
for  my  work  on  Venetian  architecture,  three  of  the  pictures 
of  Tintoret  on  the  roof  of  the  School  of  St.  Rodi  were 
hanging  down  in  ragged  fragments,  mixed  with  lath  and 
plaster,  round  the  apertures  made  by  the  fall  of  three  Austrian 
heavy  shot.*  The  city  of  Venice  was  not,  it  appeared,  rich 
enough  to  repair  the  damage  that  winter;  and  buckets 
were  set  on  the  floor  of  the  upper  room  of  the  school  to 
catch  the  rain,  which  not  only  fell  directly  through  the 
shot  holes,  but  found  its  way,  owing  to  the  generally  per- 
vious state  of  the  roof,  through  many  of  the  canvases  of 
Tintoret  in  other  parts  of  the  ceiling. 

4.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  less 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  incident,  aee  Vol.  XII.  p.  421,  and  VoL  XVI. 
p.  76  n.;  and  for  similar  neglect  in  1846,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  40,  306,  and  VoL  X. 
p.  437.] 
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direct  than  severe ;  for  I  knevr  already  at  that  time  (thov^h 
I  have  not  ventured  to  assert,  until  recently  at  Oxford,^) 
that  the  pictures  of  Tintmet  in  Venice  were  accurately  the 
most  precious  articles  of  wealth  in  Europe,  being  the  best 
existing  productions  of  human  industry.  Now  at  the  time 
that  three  of  them  were  thus  fluttering  in  moist  rags  from 
the  roof  they  had  adorned,  the  shops  of  the  Rue  RivoU 
at  Paris  were,  in  obedience  to  a  steadily-increasing  public 
Demand,  beginning  to  show  a  steadily-increasing  Supply  of 
elaborately  finished  and  coloured  lithographs,  representing 
the  modem  dances  oi  delight,  among  which  the  cancan  *  has 
since  taken  a  distinguished  place. 

5.  The  labour  em^doyed  on  the  stone  of  one  of  these 
lithographs  is  very  much  more  than  Tintoret  was  in  the 
haUt  of  giving  to  a  picture  of  average  size.  Considering 
labour  as  the  origin  of  valuei  thatefore,  the  stone  so  highly 
wrought  would  be  of  greater  value  than  the  picture;  and 
since  also  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  large  number  of  im« 
mediately  saleable  or  exchangeable  impressions,  for  which 
the  ** demand*'  is  constant,  the  city  of  Paris  naturally  sup^ 
posed  itself,  and  on  all  hitherto  believed  or  stated  principles 
of  political  economy,  was,  infinitely  richer  in  the  possession 
of  a  large  number  of  these  lithographic  stones,  (not  to 
speak  of  countless  oil  pictures  and  marble  carvings  of  similar 
cbaracber),  tlian  Venice  in  the  possession  of  those  rags  of 
mildewed  eanvas,  flaunting  in  the  south  wind  and  its  salt 
taia  And,  accordingly,  Paris  provided  (without  thought  of 
the  expense)  lofty  arcades  of  shops,  and  rich  recesses  of 
imiumerable  private  apartments,  for  the  protection  of  these 
better  treasures  of  hers  from  the  weather.' 

6.  Yet,  all  the  while,  Paris  was  not  the  richer  for  these 
possessions.  Intrinsically,  the  delightful  lithographs  w»e 
not  wealth,  but  polar  contraries  of  wealth.    She  was»  by 

^  [In  the  laetaie  on  '<Th6  lUktioo  betwien  MIcKmI  Angdo  Mid  Tintcwet/' 
Wivered  in  1871.1 

'  rSee  below,  Time  and  Tide,  §  48,  p.  357.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  Rne  de  Ritoli,  lee  Vol.  IX.  p.  257.] 
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the  exact  quantity  of  labour  she  had  given  to  produce  these, 
sunk  below,  instaid  of  above,  absolute  Poverty.  They  not 
only  were  ffdse  Riches — they  were  true  Ikbt  which  had  to 
be  paid  at  last — and  the  present  aspect  of  the  Rue  Bivoli 
shows  in  what  manner.^ 

And  the  faded  stains  of  the  Venetian  ceiling,  all  the 
,,^.  while,  were  absolute  and  inestimable  wealth.  Useless  to 
their  possessors  as  forgotten  treasure  in  a  buried  city,  thqr 
had  in  them,  nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  and  eternal  nature 
of  wealth;  and  Venice,  still  possessing  the  ruins  of  them, 
was  a  rich  city;  only,  the  Venetians  had  not  a  noticm  suf- 
ficiently correct  even  for  the  very  common  purpose  of 
inducing  them  to  put  slates  on  a  roof,  of  what  was  ''meant 
by  wealth;* 

7.  The  vulgar  economist  would  reply  that  his  science 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  pictures,  but  with 
their  exchange-value  only;  and  that  his  business  was,  ex- 
clusively, to  consider  whether  the  remains  of  Tintoret  were 
worth  as  many  ten-and-sixpences  as  the  impressions  which 
might  be  taken  from  the  lithographic  stones. 

But  he  would  not  venture,  without  reserve,  to  vMkt 
such  an  answer,  if  the  example  be  taken  in  horses,  instead 
of  pictures.  The  most  dull  economist  would  perceire  and 
admit,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine  stud  of  horses 
was  absolutely  richer  than  one  who  had  only  ill-bred  and 
broken-winded  ones.  He  would  instinctively  fed,  though 
his  pseudo-science  had  never  taught  him,  that  the  price  paid 
for  the  animals,  in  either  case,  did  not  alter  the  fiact  of 
their  worth;  that  the  good  horse,  though  it  mig^t  have 
been  bought  by  chance  for  a  few  guineas,  was  not  there- 
fore  less  valuable,  nor  the  owner  of  the  galled  jade  any 
the  richer,  because  he  had  given  a  hundred  for  it. 

8.  So  that  the  economist,  in  saying  that  his  seienee 
takes  no  account  of  the  qualities  of  pictures,  merely  signifi^ 
that  he  cannot  conceive  of  any  quality  of  essential  badness 

^  [Tho  date  was  1872,  the  reference  thus  being  to  the  dettniction  ceuied  by  ^ 
Commune.] 
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or  goodness  eadstiog  in  pictures;  and  that  he  is  incapable 
of  investigating  the  laws  of  wealth  in  such  articles.  Which 
is  the  fiact  But»  being  incapable  of  defining  intrinsic  value 
in  pictures,  it  follows  that  he  must  be  equally  helpless  to 
de&ie  the  nature  of  intrinsic  value  in  painted  glass,  or  in 
painted  pottery,  or  in  patterned  stuiK,  or  in  any  other 
national  produce  requiring  true  human  ingenuity.  Nay, 
though  capable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  intrinsic  value  with 
respect  to  beasts  of  burden,  no  economist  has  endeavoured 
to  state  the  general  principles  of  National  Economy,  even 
with  regard  to  the  horse  or  the  ass.  And,  in  fine,  the 
modem  political  economists  have  been,  without  excq^tion,  in- 
capable  of  apprehending  the  nature  of  intrinsic  value  at  aU} 

9.  And  the  first  specialty  of  the  following  treatise  con- 
sists in  its  giving  at  the  outset,  and  maintaining  as  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  reasoning,  a  definition  of  In- 
trinsic Value,  and  Intrinsic  Contrary-of- Value ;  the  negative 
power  having  been  left  by  former  writers  entirely  out  of 
account,  and  the  positive  power  left  entirely  unde&ied. 

But,  secondly:  the  modem  economist,  ignoring  intrinsic 
value,  and  accepting  the  popular  estimate  of  things  as  the 
only  gromid  of  his  science,  has  imagined  himself  to  have 
ascertained  the  constant  laws  regulating  the  relation  of  this 
popular  demand  to  its  supply;  or,  at  least,  to  have  proved 
that  demand  and  supply  were  connected  by  heavenly  balance, 
over  which  human  foresight  had  no  power.  I  chanced, 
by  singular  coincidence,  lately  to  see  this  theory  of  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply  brought  to  as  sharp  practical 
issue  in  another  great  si^fe,  as  I  had  seen  the  theories  of 
intrinsic  value  brought,  in  the  si^ge  of  Venice.' 

10.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  on  the  committee  under 
the  presidentship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  the 
victualling  of  Paris  after  her  surrender.'    It  became,  at  one 

^  [Compan  the  Cnmn  ^  Wild  (Hive  Introduction,  §  8.] 

'  [See  above,  §  3.  Venice  surrendered  to  the  Auttrians  after  a  siege  of 
nfteea  months  on  August  22,  1849.] 

'  [January  1871 ;  see  Pare  davifera.  Letter  33  (Notes  and  Correspondence). 
For  other  references  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  see  Aratra  PenteiieL  §  208 ;  and  here, 
S  48,  p.  175  ».]  ^ 
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period  of  our  sittings,  a  qnestioii  of  Titil  inaporlMiee  «t 
what  moment  the  law  of  demand  and  mpply  would  oome 
into  operation,  and  what  the  opeiation  of  it  would  exactly 
be :  the  demand  on  this  oecasion^  being  very  uigcnt  indeed ; 
that  of  several  millions  of  people  iritfain  a  few  homrs  of 
utter  starvation,  for  any  kind  ai  food  whatsoever.  Never- 
theless, it  was  admitted,  in  the  oouiae  of  debate,  to  be 
probable  that  the  divine  princij^e  of  demand  and  supply 
might  find  itself  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  some  minutes 
over,  in  want  of  carts  and  horses;  and  we  ventured  so  &r 
to  interfere  with  the  divine  principle  as  to  provide  carts 
and  horses,  with  haste  which  proved,  happily,  in  time  lor 
the  need;  but  not  a  moment  in  advanoe  of  it  It  was 
fiuther  recognised  by  the  committee  that  the  divine  prin- 
dple  of  demand  and  supply  would  commence  its  opevatiiHis 
by  charging  the  poor  of  Paris  twelve*penee  for  a  pomy's 
worth  of  whatever  they  wanted;  and  would  end  its  opera^ 
tions  by  offering  them  twelve-pence  worth  for  a  penny,  ci 
whatever  they  didn*t  want  Whereupon  it  was  concluded 
by  the  committee  that  the  tiny  knot,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion, was  scarcely  **dignus  wndice,''^  by  the  divine  principle 
of  demand  and  supply:  and  that  we  would  venture,  fx 
once,  in  a  profane  manner,  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  Fsris 
what  they  wanted,  when  they  wanted  it.  Which,  to  the 
value  of  the  sums  entrusted  to  us,  it  wiU  be  remembered 
we  succeeded  in  doing. 

11.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  ''Law,**  which 
Was  felt  to  be  £alse  in  this  case  of  extreme  exigence,  is 
alike  false  in  cases  of  less  exigence.  It  is  false  always,  and 
everywhere.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  is  its  extstenee  im» 
aginary,  that  the  vulgar  economists  are  not  even  agreed  in 
their  account  of  it;  for  some  of  them  mean  by  it,  only 
that  prices  are  regulated  by  the  rdation  between  demand 
and  supply,  which  is  partly  true;  and  others  mean  that 
the  relation  itself  is  one  with  the  process  of  which  it  is 
unwise  to  interfere;  a  statement  which  is  not  only,  as  in 

^  [HoHMM,  An  Po9iU9a,  191  C'dignua  vindioe  nodiii").] 
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the  above  mstance,  untrue;  but  accurately  the  reverse  of 
tlie  tiuth:  for  all  vnse  economy,  political  or  domestic,  con<> 
lists  in  the  resolved  maintenance  of  a  given  relation  between 
supply  and  demand,  other  than  the  instinctive,  at  (directly) 
natural,  one. 

12.  Similarly,  vulgar  political  economy  asserts  for  a 
'^law*"  that  wages  are  determined  by  competition. 

Now  I  pay  my  servants  exactly  what  wages  I  think 
Mcesaary  to  make  them  eomfbrtable.  The  sum  is  not  de- 
temuned  at  all  by  competition;  but  sometimes  by  my 
notions  of  their  comfort  and  deserving,  and  sometimes  by 
theirs.  If  I  were  to  become  pemiiless  to-morrow,  several 
of  them  would  certainly  still  serve  me  for  nothing* 

In  both  the  real  and  supposed  cases  the  so-called  '^law" 
of  vulgar  political  economy  is  absolutely  set  at  defiance. 
But  I  cannot  set  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance,  nor 
detemiine  that  in  my  house  I  will  not  allow  ice  to  melt, 
when  the  temperature  is  above  thirty-two  degrees.  A  true 
law  outside  of  my  house  will  remain  a  true  one  inside  of 
it  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  law  of  Nature  that  wages  are 
determined  by  competition.  Still  less  is  it  a  law  of  State, 
or  we  should  not  now  be  disputing  about  it  publicly,  to 
the  loss  of  many  millions  of  pounds  to  the  country.  The 
£Mst  which  vulgar  economists  have  been  weak  enough  to 
imagine  a  law,  is  only  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years  a 
number  of  very  senseless  persons  have  attempted  to  de- 
termine wages  in  that  manner;  and  have,  in  a  measure, 
sucoeeded  in  occasionally  doing  so. 

18.  Both  in  definition  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and 
in  8tateD3ent  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  distribution, 
modem  political  economy  has  been  thus  absolutely  incom** 
petent,  or  absolutely  false.  And  the  following  treatise  is 
not  as  it  has  been  asserted  with  dull  pertinacity,  an  en* 
deavour  to  put  sentiment  in  the  place  of  science;^  but  it 

^  I^Compftre  §  99  n. ;  below,  p.  222.  Fbr  •  replv  by  Roskiil  to  tbe  ebaiji^  of 
'^  sentimentality,"  eee  Fort  Clavifera^  Letter  41 ;  and  for  paaaagee  in  which  he  em- 
phaaiaec  ''the  inteneeiy  practical  character  of  hb  mind/'  tee  ibid,.  Letter  37,  end 
Prmieriia,  ii.  §  197.]    . 
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contains  the  exposure  of  what  insol^itly  pretended  to  be 
a  science;  and  the  definition,  hitherto  unassailed — and  I  do 
not  fear  to  assert,  unassaikble  —  of  the  material  elements 
with  which  political  economy  has  to  deal,  and  the  moral 
principles  in  which  it  consists;  being  not  itself  a  science, 
but  **  a  S3rstem  of  conduct  founded  on  the  sciences^  and  im* 
possible,  except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture."^ 
Which  is  only  to  say,  that  industry,  firugality,  and  discre- 
tion, the  three  foundations  of  econcnny,  are  moral  qualities, 
and  cannot  be  attained  without  morel  discipline:  a  flat 
truism,  the  reader  may  think,  thus  stated,  yet  a  truism 
which  is  denied  both  vociferously,  and  in  all  endeavour,  by 
the  entire  populace  of  Europe;  who  are  at  present  hopefiil 
of  obtaining  wealth  by  tricks  of  trade,  without  industry; 
who,  possessing  wealth,  have  lost  in  the  use  of  it  even  the 
conception, — how  much  more  the  habit  ? — of  frugality  ;  and 
who,  in  the  choice  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  cannot  so 
much  as  lose — ^since  they  have  never  hitherto  at  any  lime 
possessed, — ^the  faculty  of  discretion. 

14.  Now  if  the  teachers  of  the  pseudo*science  of  economy 
had  ventured  to  state  distinctly  even  the  poor  conclusions 
they  had  reached  on  the  subjects  respecting  which  it  is 
most  dangerous  for  a  populace  to  be  indiscreet,  they  would 
have  soon  found,  by  the  use  made  of  them,  which  were 
true,  and  which  false. 

But  on  main  and  vital  questions,  no  political  economist 
has  hitherto  ventiured  to  state  one  guiding  principle.  I  wiU 
instance  three  subjects  of  universal  importance.  National 
Dress.    National  Rent.    National  Debt. 

Now  if  we  are  to  look  in  any  quarter  for  a  systematic 
and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  principles  of  a  given 
science,  it  must  certainly  be  from  its  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

15.  Take  the  last  edition'  of  Professor  Fawcett's  Manual 
of  Political  Economy,  and  forming,  first,  clearly  in   your 

^  [See  below,  eh.  i.  §  1 ;  p.  147.] 

>  [llio  third  edition,  published  in  1869.] 
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mind  these  three  fbllowing  questions,  see  if  you  can  find  an 
answer  to  them. 

I.  Does  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  production  of 
luxurious  dress  and  furniture  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich 
or  poor? 

II.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  of  a  tax  on  its 
land,  or  on  the  produce  of  it,  to  a  certain  number  of  private 
persons,  to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  please,  tend  to 
make  the  nation  rich  or  poor? 

III.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  of  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  private  persons, 
tend  to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poor? 

These  three  questions  are,  all  of  them,  perfectly  simple, 
and  primarily  vital  Determine  these,  and  you  have  at 
once  a  basis  for  national  conduct  in  all  important  par- 
ticulars. Leave  them  undetermined,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  distress  which  may  be  brought  upon  tlie  people  by 
the  cunning  of  its  knaves,  and  the  folly  of  its  multitudes. 

I  will  take  the  three  in  their  order. 

16.  (I.)  Dress.  The  general  impression  on  the  public 
mind  at  tliis  day  is,  that  the  luxury  of  the  rich  in  dress 
and  furniture  is  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  Probably  i^ot  even 
the  blindest  of  our  political  economists  would  venture  to 
assert  this  in  so  many  words.  But  where  do  they  asscart 
the  contrary?  During  the  entire  period  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  Emperor  it  was  assumed  in  France,  as  the  first 
principle  of  fiscal  government,  that  a  large  portion,  of  the 
funds  received  as  rent  from  the  provincial  labourer  should 
be  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dresses  in  Paris. 
Where  is  the  political  economist  in  France,  or  England, 
who  ventured  to  assert  the  conclusions  of  his  science  as 
adverse  to  this  system?  As  early  as  the  year  1857  I  had 
done  my  best  to  show  the  nature  of  the  oror,  and  to 
give  warning  of  its  danger ;  *  but  not  one  of  the  men  who 

*  PoUtical  Eamomy  of  AH,    (Smith  and  Elder,  1857,  pp.  65-76.^) 
1  [Sm  now  Vol.  XVL  pp.  47-63.] 
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had  the  foolish  ears  of  the  people  intent  cm  thrir  woida, 
dared  to  follow  me  in  speaking  what  would  have  been  an 
offence  to  the  powers  of  trade;  and  the  powers  of  trade 
in  Paris  had  their  fuU  way  for  fourteen  years  more» — ^with 
this  result,  to-day , — as  told  us  in  precise  and  curt  tenns  by 
the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction,***-* 

'*  We  have  replaced  fflory  bj  oold,  work  bj  fpeculatioii^  fidth  and  honour 
by scepticiBm.  lu)  absolve  or  glorify  immorality;  to  make  mucb  of  loose 
women ;  to  gratify  our  eyes  with  luxury,  our  ears  with  the  tales  of  orgies ; 
to  aid  In  the  manoeuvres  of  public  robbers,  or  to  applaud  them ;  to  laugh 
at  morality,  and  only  believe  in  success  ;  to  love  nothing  but  pleasure,  adore 
nothing  but  force  i  to  replace  work  with  a  fecundity  of  fancies ;  to  speak 
without  thinking ;  to  preter  noise  to  glory ;  to  erect  sneering  into  a  system, 
and  lying  into  an  institution — is  this  the  spectacle  that  we  have  seen  ? — ^is 
this  the  society  that  we  have  been?" 

Of  course,  other  causes,  besides  the  desire  of  luxury  in 
fbmiture  and  dress,  have  been  at  work  to  produce  such 
consequences;  but  the  most  active  cause  of  all  has  been 
the  passion  for  these;  passion  untisbuked  by  the  clergy, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  provoked  by  economists,  as  advan- 
tageous to  commerce;  nor  need  we  think  that  such  results 
have  been  arrived  at  in  France  only;  we  are  ourselves  fol- 
lowing rapidly  on  the  same  road.  France,  in  her  old  wars 
with  us,  never  was  so  fatally  our  enemy  as  she  has  been 
in  the  fellowship  of  fashion,  and  the  freedom  of  trade: 
nor,  to  my  mind,  is  any  fact  recorded  of  Assyrian  or  Roman 
luxury  more  ominous,  or  ghastly,  than  one  which  came  to 
my  knowledge  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  England;  a  respectable 
and  well-to-do  father  and  mother,  in  a  quiet  north  country 
town,  being  turned  into  the  streets  in  their  old  age,  at  the 
suit  of  their  only  daughter's  milliner. 

17.  (II.)  Rent.  The  following  account  of  the  real 
nature    of  rent    is    given,   quite    accuratdy,    by    Professor 

*  See  repoit  of  speech^  of  M.  Jules  Billion,  in  PM  Mali  Gazette  of 
October  27th,  1871. 


[At  tbe  anniisl  meeting  of  the  lastitete  of  France.] 
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Fawcett,  at  pa^  118  of  the  last  edition  «f  hia  Political 
Economy  :^^^ 

^  Every  countiy  h«i  probably  been  trabjugated,  and  grants  of  Tanquished 
territory  were  tbe  ordinary  rewards  which  the  conquering  chief  bestowed 
npon  his  more  distinguished  followers.  .  .  .  Lands  obtained  by  force  had 
to  be  defended  by  force;  and  before  law  had  asserted  her  sapremaey,  and 
pieficriy  was  mada  secure,  no  baron  was  able  to  retain  bis  possessioas,  unitss 
the^e  who  lived  on  his  estates  were  prepared  to  defend  them.  .  .  .*  As 
property  became  secure^  and  landlords  ffelt  that  the  power  of  the  State  would 
protect  then  in  all  the  rights  of  property^  every  vestige  of  these  feudal 
tenures  was  abolishe4»  and  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  has 
thus  become  purely  commercial.  A  landlord  offers  his  land  to  any  one  who 
is  willing  to  take  it;  he  is  anxious  to  receive  the  highest  rent  he  can 
obtain.  What  are  the  principles  whfteh  regulate  tftie  rent  which  may  thus 
be  paid?" 

These  principles  the  Professor  goes  on  contentedly  to 
investigate/  never  appearing  to  contemplate  for  an  instant 
the  possibility  of  the  first  principle  in  the  whole  business 
—the  maintenance,  by  force,  of  the  possession  of  land 
obtained  by  force,  being  ever  called  in  question  by  any 
human  mind.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  nearest  task  of  our 
day  to  discover  how  far  original  theft  may  be  justly  en- 
countered by  reactionary  theft,  or  whether  reactionary  theft 
be  indeed  tiieft  at  aU;  and  farther,  what,  excluding  either 
original  or  corrective  theft,  are  the  just  conditions  of  the 
possession  of  land. 

18.  (III.)  Debt.  Long  since,  when,  a  mere  boy,  I  used 
to  sit  silently  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  London 
merchants  who,  aU  of  them  good  and  sound  men  of  business, 
were  wont  occasionally  to  meet  round  my  father's  dining- 
table,  nothing  used  to  surprise  me  more  than  the  conviction 
openly  expressed  by  some  of  the  soundest  and  most  cautious 
of  them,  that  "  if  there  were  no  National  debt  they  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  or  where  to  place  it 

*  The  omitted  sentences  merely  amplify  the  statement ;  they  in  no  wise 
modify  it 

^  [Book  iL  ch.  iii  lul  inii.  Compare  Fan  Ohviifera,  Latter  22,  where  this  nas- 
iags  IS  referred  to^  and  the  subject  of  Rent  and  Land  Tenure  further  discussed.} 
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sftfely.**  At  the  890th  page  of  his  Manual,^  you  will  find 
Professor  Fawcett  giving  exactly  the  same  statement — 

''In  our  own  countiy,  this  eerUintj  against  risk  of  loss  is  proTided  by 
the  public  funds;" 

and  again,  as  on  the  question  of  rent,  the  Professor  proceeds, 
without  appearing  for  an  instant  to  be  troubled  by  any  mis- 
giving that  there  may  be  an  essential  difference  between  the 
effects  on  national  prosperity  of  a  Grovemment  pa3ang  in- 
terest on  money  which  it  spent  in  fireworks  fifty  years  ago, 
and  of  a  Government  paying  interest  on  money  to  be  em- 
ployed to-day  on  productive  labour. 

That  difference,  which  the  reader  will  find  stated  and 
examined  at  length,  in  §§  127-129  of  this  volume,  it  is  the 
business  of  economists,  before  approaching  any  other  question 
relating  to  government,  fiilly  to  explain.  And  the  para- 
graphs to  which  I  refer,  contain,  I  believe,  the  only  definite 
statement  of  it  hitherto  made. 

19.  The  practical  result  of  the  absence  of  any  such  state- 
ment is,  that  capitalists,  when  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money,  persuade  the  peasants,  in  various  countries, 
that  the  said  peasants  want  guns  to  shoot  each  other  with. 
The  peasants  accordingly  borrow  guns,  out  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  the  capitalists  get  a  percentage,  and  men  of 
science  much  amusement  and  credit.  Then  the  peasants 
shoot  a  certain  number  of  each  other,  until  they  get  tired; 
and  hum  each  other's  homes  down  in  various  places.  Then 
they  put  the  guns  back  into  towers,  arsenals,  etc.,  in  orna- 
mental patterns;  (and  the  victorious  party  put  also  some 
ragged  flags  in  churches).  And  then  the  capitalists  tax  both, 
annually,  ever  afterwards,  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  of  the 
guns  and  gunpowder.'  And  that  is  what  capitalists  call 
"knowing  what  to  do  with  their  money";  and  what  com- 
mercial men  in  general  call  "  practical "  as  opposed  to  "  senti- 
mental" Political  Economy. 

^  [Book  iiL  ch.  xiL] 

'  [On  this  subject  of  Gapitaliit-made  war^  compare   Unto  tkit  Ltut^  §  76  n. ; 
above,  pp.  103-104.] 
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20.  Eleyen  years  ago»  in  the  summer  of  1860,  percdving 
th^i  fully,  (as  Carlyle  had  done  long  before),  what  distress 
was  about  to  come  on  the  said  populace  of  Europe  through 
these  errors  of  their  teachers,  I  hegsn  to  do  the  best  I  might, 
to  combat  them,  in  the  series  of  papers  for  the  CarnMB 
Magazine,  since  published  under  the  title  of  Unto  this  Last. 
The  editor  of  the  Magazine^  was  my  friend,  and  ventured 
the  insertion  of  the  three  first  essays ;  but  the  outcry  against 
them  became  then  too  strong  for  any  editor  to  endure,  and 
he  wrote  to  me,  with  great  discomfort  to  himself,  and  many 
apologies  to  me,  that  the  Magazine  must  only  admit  one 
Economical  Essay  more. 

I  made,  with  his  permission,  the  last  one  long»  than 
the  rest,  and  gave  it  blunt  conclusion  as  well  as  I  eould — 
and  so  the  book  now  stands ;  but,  as  I  had  taken  not  a  little 
pains  with  the  Essays,  and  knew  that  they  contained  better 
work  than  mast  of  my  former  writings,  and  more  important 
truths  than  all  of  them  put  together,  this  violent  reprobation 
of  them  by  the  Comhill  public  set  me  stiU  more  gravely 
thinking;  and,  after  turning  the  matter  hither  and  thither 
in  my  mind  for  two  years  more,  I  resolved  to  make  it  the 
c»tnil  work  of  my  lUe  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
Political  Economy.  It  would  not  have  been  begun,  at  that 
time,  however,  had  not  the  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine^ 
written  to  me,  saying  that  he  believed  there  was  something 
in  my  theories,  and  would  risk  the  admission  of  what  1  chose 
to  write  on  this  dangerous  subject;  whereupon,  cautiously, 
and  at  intervals,  during  the  winter  of  1862-68,  I  sent  him, 
and  he  ventured  to  print,  the  preface  of  the  intended  work, 
divided  into  four  chapters.  Then,  though  the  Editor  had 
not  wholly  lost  courage,  the  Publisher  indignantly  interfered ; 
and  the  readers  of  Fraser,  as  those  of  the  ComMU,  were  pro- 
tected, for  that  time,  from  farther  disturbance  on  my  part 
Subsequently,  loss  of  health,  family  distress,'  and   various 

1  rriiMkerajr :  Me  above,  Introdaetion,  o.  xxviiL] 
*  [Froude :  tee  abovei  Introduction,  p.  L] 
'  [The  death  of  his  fiither  in  March  1864.] 
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imtowaTd  clumees,  pierented  my  prooeediii|^  with  the  body 
of  the  book ; — seven  yean  hare  passed  meffiMstiudly ;  and  I 
am  now  fbin  to  reprint  the  Prefiice  by  itsdf»  under  the  title 
which  I  intended  for  the  whole. 

21.  Not  diseontentedly ;  being,  at  this  time  of  life,  re- 
signed to  the  sense  of  failm^ ;  and  also,  because  the  prefiu^e 
is  complete  in  itself  as  a  body  of  definitions,  which  I  now 
require  for  reference  in  the  course  of  my  Letters  to  Work- 
men;^ by  which  also,  in  time,  I  trust  less  formally  to  ao- 
com{4ish  the  chief  purpose  of  Munera  Pidoeris  practically 
summed  in  the  two  paragraphs  27  and  28:  namdy,  to 
examine  the  moral  results  and  possible  rectifications  dT  the 
laws  of  distributicm  of  wealth,  which  have  prevailed  hitherto 
without  debate  among  men.  Laws  which  ordinary  econo- 
mists assume  to  be  inviolable,  and  which  ordinary  socialists 
imagine  to  be  on  the  eve  of  total  abrogati<Hi.  But  they  are 
both  alike  deceived.  The  laws  which  at  present  r^fulate 
the  possession  of  wealth  are  unjust,  because  the  motives 
which  provoke  to  its  attainment  are  impure;  but  no  social- 
ism can  ^ect  their  abrogation,  unless  it  can  abrogate  also 
coYetoumess  and  pride,  which  it  is  by  no  means  yet  in  the 
way  of  doing.  Nor  can  the  change  be,  in  any  case,  to  the 
extent  that  has  been  imagined.  Extremes  of  luxury  may 
be  forbidden,  and  agony  of  penury  rdieved ;  but  nature  in- 
tends, and  the  utmost  efforts  of  sodalism  will  not  hinder 
the  fiilfilment  of  her  intention,  that  a  provident  person  diall 
always  be  richer  than  a  spendthrtft;  and  an  ingenious  one 
more  comfortaUe  than  a  fool.  But,  indeed,  the  adjustment 
of  the  possession  of  the  products  of  industry  depends  more 
on  their  nature  than  their  quantity,  and  on  wise  det«mina- 
tion  therefcnre  of  the  aims  of  industry.  A  nation  which 
desires  true  wealth,  desires  it  moderately,  and  can  therefore 
distribute  it  with  kindness,  and  possess  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
one  which  desires  false  wealth,  desires  it  immoderately,  and 
can  neither  dispense  it  with  justice,  nor  enjoy  it  in  peace. 

1  [The  tub-titie  of  Fort  datngera  is  ''Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Ijiboarers 
of  Great  Britain."] 
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29.  TherefoK,  needing,  constantly  in  my  present  work, 
to  refer  to  the  definitions  of  true  and  false  wealth  given  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  r^ublish  them  with  careful  revisaL 
They  were  written  abroad;  partly  at  Milan,  partly  during 
a  winter  lesidence  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Mont 
Sal^ve,  near  Geneva;  and  sent  to  London  in  as  legible 
MS.  as  I  could  write;  but  I  never  revised  the  press  sheets, 
and  have  been  obliged,  acccmlingly,  now  to  amend  the  tex^ 
here  and  there,  or  correct  it  in  unimportant  particulars. 
Wheiever  ,any  modification  has  involve4  ch^pge  in  the  sense, 
it  is  enclosed  in  square  brackets ;  and  what  few  explimatqry 
comments  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  add,  have  been  in- 
dicated in  the  same  manner.^  No  explanatory  commients, 
I  regret  to  perceive,  wiU  suffice  to  remedy  the  mischief  of 
my  affected  concentration  of  language,  into  the  habit  of 
which  I  fell  by  thinking  too  long  over  particular  passages, 
in  many  and  many  a  solitary  walk  towiu^s  the  mountains 
of  Bonneville  or  Annecy.  But  I  never  intended  the  book 
for  anything  else  than  a  dictionary  of  reference,  and  that 
for  earnest  readers;  who  will,  I  have  good  hope,  if  they 
find  what  they  want  in  it,  forgive  the  affectedly  curt  ex- 
pressions. 

The  Essays,  as  originally  published,  were,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  four  in  number.  I  have  now,  more  conveniently, 
divided  the  whole  into  six  chapters;  and  (as  I  purpose 
throughout  this  edition  of  my  works)  numbered  the  para- 
graphs. 

I  inscribed  the  first  volume  of  this  series*  to  the  fiiend 
who  aided  me  in  chief  sorrow.  Let  me  inscribe  the  second 
to  the  friend  and  guide  who  has  urged  me  to  all  chief 
labour,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

28.  I  would  that  some  better  means  were  in  my  power 

^  [In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  this  edition  (in  which  editors'  notes  are 
enclosed  in  square  brackets),  the  author's  footnotes  of  1872  are  here  enclosed  in 
round  braclcets.] 

'  [The  revised  ''Works"  series.  The  first  volume— SleiaiM  and  lAHet—imiued  in 
1871,  was  dedicated  (Preface,  §  10)  to  ''6/X17"  (Ladv  Mount  Temple),  for  whom, 
ind  for  whose  help  ''in  chief  sorrow,"  see  Pr^BteHta,  n.  §  39.] 

XVII.  K 
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of  showing  reverence  to  the  man  who  alone,  of  all  our 
masters  of  literature,  has  written,  without  thought  of  him- 
self, what  he  knew  it  to  be  needful  for  the  people  of  his 
time  to  hear,  if  the  will  to  hear  were  in  them:  whom, 
therefore,  as  the  time  draws  near  when  his  task  must  be 
ended.  Republican  and  Free-thoughted  England  assaults  with 
impatient  reproach;  and  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  cowardice 
in  policy  and  dishonour  in  trade,  sets  the  hacks  of  her 
literature  to  speak  evil,  grateful  to  her  ears,  of  the  Solitary 
Teacher  who  has  asked  her  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of 
Man,  and  just,  for  the  love  of  God. 

Denmark  Hill, 
iSth  November,  1871. 
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^Te   MAKIS   KT  TEKRiB   NUMEROQUE    CARENTIS   ARENiE 

Meksorem  comsENT,  Archyta, 

PfTLYERIS   EXIGCn   PROPE   LTTUS   PARVA   MaTINUM 
MUNERA.**^ 


CHAPTER  I 

DEFINITIONS* 

1.  As  domestic  economy  regulates  the  acts  and  habits  of  a 
household.  Political  Economy  regulates  those  of  a  society 
or  State,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  its  maintenance. 

Political  economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science;  but  a 
system  of  conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on  the  sciences, 
directing  the  arts,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  moral  culture. 

2.  The  study  which  lately  in  England  has  been  called 
Political  Economy  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  accidental  phenomena  of  modem  com- 
mercial operations,  nor  has  it  been  true  in  its  investigation 
even  of  these.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  political 
economy,  as  understood  and  treated  of  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  past  ages ;  and  as  long  as  its  unscholarly  and  undefined 
statements  are  allowed  to  pass  under  the  same  name,  every 
word  written  on  the  subject  by  those  thinkers — and  chiefly 

^  [Horace :  Odet,  i.  28.  For  a  translation  and  the  meaning  of  the  title,  see 
ftbore.  Introduction,  pp.  Izt.  m^.] 

'  [This  chapter  was  the  firat  essay  in  the  Magazine.  The  headlines  to  it  were : 
''Maintenance  of  Life. — Work  and  its  Reward.— Value  and  Valuable  Things. — Money 
«id  Riches."] 
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the  words  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and  Bacon— must 
be  nearly  useless  to  mankind.  The  reader  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  at  the  care  and  insistance  with  which  I 
have  retained  the  literal  and  earliest  sense  of  all  important 
terms  used  in  these  papers ;  for  a  word  is  usually  weU  made 
at  the  time  it  is  first  wanted;  its  youngest  meaning  has 
z^""  in  it  the  full  strength  of  its  youth;  subsequent  senses  are 
A^^'i  commonly  warped  or  weakened;  and  as  all  careful  thinkers 

are  sure  to  have  used  their  words  accurately,  the  first  con- 
dition, in  order  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  sayings 
at  all,  is  firm  definition  of  terms. 

8,  By  the  "maintenance"  of  a  State  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  support  of  its  population  in  healthy  and  happy 
life;^  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  so  fiEir  as  that  in- 
crease is  consistent  with  their  happiness.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  political  economy  to  increase  the  numbers  of  a 
nation  at  the  cost  of  common  health  or  comfort ;  nor  to 
increase  indefinitely  the  comfort  of  individuals,  by  sacrifice 
of  surrounding  lives,  or  possibilities  of  life. 

4.  The  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly  all 
erroneous  reasoning  on  political  economy ,~«iamiely,  that  its 
object  is  to  accumulate  money  or  exchangeable  property,-- 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  to  be  without  foundation 
For  no  economist  would  admit  national  eocmomy  to  be 
legitimate  which  proposed  to  itself  only  the  buildup  of  a 
pyramid  of  gold.  He  would  declare  the  gold  to  be  wasted, 
were  it  to  remain  in  the  monumental  form,  and  would  say 
it  ought  to  be  employed.  But  to  what  end?  Either  it 
must  be  used  only  to  gain  nM)re  gold,  and  build  a  larger 
pyramid,  or  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  gaining  of 
gold.  And  this  other  purpose,  however  at  first  apprehended, 
will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  finally  into  the  service  of 
man ; — that  is  to  say,  the  extension,  defence,  or  comfort  of 
his  life.  The  golden  pjnramid  may  perhaps  be  providently 
built,  perhaps  improvidently ;  but  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 

1  [See  £7fito  ikM  Ixut,  §  77,  p.  106.] 
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the  accumulation  can  only  be  determined  by  our  having 
first  clearly  stated  the  aim  of  all  ecmiomy,  namely,  the  ex* 
tension  of  Mfe. 

If  the  accumulation  of  money,  or  oi  exchangeable  pro- 
perty, were  a  certain  means  of  extending  existence,  it  would 
be  useless,  in  discussing  economical  questions,  to  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  more  distant  object  —  life  —  instead  of 
the  inunediate  one — ^money.  But  it  is  not  so.  Money  may 
9(»netimes  be  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  life,  or  by  limita* 
tions  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  hastening  the  deaths 
of  men,  or  preventing  their  births.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  economy; 
and  to  determine  the  expediency  of  minor  operations  with 
reference  to  that  ulterior  end. 

5.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  object  of  political 
economy  is  the  continuance  not  only  of  life,  but  of  healthy! 
and  happy  life.  But  all  true  happiness  is  both  a_CQns#i^ 
quence  and  cause  of  life:  it  is  a  sign  of  its  \dgour,  and 
source  of  its  continuance.  All  true  suffering  is  in  like 
manner  a  consequence  and  cause  of  death.  I  shall  there- 
fore, in^  future,  use  the  word  *<  Life "  singly :  but  let  it  be 
understood  to  include  in  its  signification  the  happiness  and 
power  of  the  entire  human  nature,  body  and  souL 

6.  That  hunuin  nature,  as  its  Creator  made  it,  and  main-  i 
tains  it  wherever  His  laws  are  observed,  is  entirely  harmo-    }  ^ 
nious.    No  physical  error  can  be  more  profound,  no  moral  - 

error  more  dangerous,  than  that  involved  in  the  monkish /'^-'^ 
doctrine  of  the  opposition  of  body  to  souL    No  soul  can  be    ■-  ^ 
perfect  in  an  imperfect  body :  no  body  perfect  without  per-   .  .\ ,  ^ . 
feet  soul.     Every  right  action  and  true  tiiought  sets  the  seal 
of  its  beauty  on  person  and  face ;  *  every  wrong  action  and  ^ 

foul  thought  its  seal  of  distortion;  and  the  various  aspects 
of  humanity  might  be  read  as  plainly  as  a  printed  history, 
were  it   not  that  the  impressions  are  so  complex  that  it 

^  [So  in  Tke  Art  ^  England,  §  83 :  '' On  aU  the  beautiful  features  of  men  and 
women,  tbronghont  the  ages,  are  written  the  solemnities  and  majesty  of  the  law 
tbej  knew,"  ele.] 
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must  always  in  some  cases  (and,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  in  all  cases)  be  impossible  to  decipher  them 
completely.  Nevertheless,  the  face  of  a  consistently  just, 
and  of  a  consistently  unjust  person,  may  always  be  rightly 
distinguished  at  a  glance ;  and  if  the  qualities  are  continued 
by  descent  through  a  generation  or  two,  there  arises  a  com- 
plete distinction  of  race.  Both  moral  and  physical  qualities 
are  communicated  by  descent,^  far  more  than  they  can  be 
developed  by  education,  (though  both  may  be  destroyed  by 
want  of  education) ;  and  there  is  as  yet  no  ascertain^  limit 
to  the  nobleness  of  person  and  mind  which  the  human  crea- 
ture may  attain,  by  persevering  observance  of  the  laws  of 
God  respecting  its  birth  and  training. 

7.  We  must  therefore  yet  farther  define  the  aim  of  poli- 
tical economy  to  be  '^The  multiplication  of  human  life  at 
the  highest  standard.**  It  might  at  first  seem  questionable 
whether  we  should  endeavour  to  maintain  a  snudl  number 
of  persons  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  and  intelligence, 
or  a  larger  number  of  an  inferior  class.  But  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  way  to  maintain  the 
largest  number  is  first  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard.  De- 
termine the  noblest  type  of  man,  and  aim  simply  at  main- 
taining the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  of  that  class, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  possible  number  of 
every  healthy  subordinate  class  must  necessarily  be  produced 
also. 

8.  The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as  just  stated,  involves 
the  perfections  (whatever  we  may  hereafter  determine  these 
to  be)  of  his  body,  affections,  and  intelligence.  The  mate- 
rial things,  therefore,  which  it  is  the  object  of  political 
economy  to  produce  and  use,  (or  accumulate  for  use,)  are 
things  which  serve  either  to  sustain  and  comfort  the  body, 
or  exercise  rightly  the  affections  and  form  the  intelligence.* 

*  See  Appendix  I.  [p.  285]. 
^  [Coiii|>are  Modem  Fainten,  yol.  t.  (Vol.  VIL  p.  344  ».).] 
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Whatever  truly  serves  either  of  these  purposes  is  "useful" 
to  man,  wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or  holy.  By  seeking 
such  things,  man  prolongs  and  increases  his  life  upon  the 
earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  does  not  serve  either  of 
these  purposes, — much  more  whatever  counteracts  them, — 
is  in  like  manner  useless  to  man,  unwholesome,  unhelpful, 
or  unholy;  and  by  seeking  such  things  man  shortens  and 
diminishes  his  life  upon  the  earth. 

9.  And  neither  with  respect  to  things  useful  or  useless  ) 

can  man's   estimate  of   them  alter  their  nature.      Certain  ^ 

substances  being  good  for  his  food,  and  others  noxious  to 
him,  what  he  thinks  or  wishes  respecting  them  can  neither 
change,  nor  prevent,  their  power.  If  he  eats  com,  he  will 
live;  if  nightshade,  he  will  die.  If  he  produce  or  make 
good  and  beautiful  things,  they  will  Re-Create  him ;  (note  the 
solemnity  and  weight  of  the  word) ;  if  bad  and  ugly  things, 
they  will  "corrupt"  or  "break  in  pieces" — ^that  is,  in  the 
exact  degree  of  their  power.  Kill  him.  For  every  hour  of 
labour,  however  enthusiastic  or  well  intended,  which  he 
spends  for  that  which  is  not  bread,^  so  much  possibility  of 
life  is  lost  to  him.  His  fancies,  likings,  beUefis,  however 
brilliant,  eager,  or  obstinate,  are  of  no  avail  if  they  are  set 
on  a  false  object.      Of  aU  that  he  has  laboured  for,  the  1 

eternal  law  of  heaven  and  earth  measvu*es  out  to  him  for 
reward,  to  the  utmost  atom,  that  part  which  he  ought  to 
have  laboured  for,  and  withdraws  from  him  (or  enforces  on 
him,  it  may  be)  inexorably,  that  part  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  laboured  fbr^  untU,  on  his  summer  threshing-floor, 
stands  his  heap  of  com ;  little  or  much,  not  according  to 
his  labour,  but  to  his  discretion.  No  "  commercial  arrange- 
ments," no  painting  of  surfaces,  nor  alloying  of  substances, 
will  avail  him  a  pennyweight.     Nature  asks  of  him  calmly 

1  [Iniah  Iv.  2:  '^  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  breed? 
and  your  labour  for  that  which  satbiieth  not?"] 


s 


e  original  essay  here  reads  \ 
**.  ,  .  laboured  for.     The  dust  and  chaff  are  all,  to  the  last  speck,  win- 
nowed away,  and  on  his  summer  threahing-floor  .  .  ."] 
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and  inevitably,  What  have  you  found,  ot  formed — the  right 
thing  or  the  wrong?  By  the  right  tiling  you  riiall  five; 
by  tiie  wrong  you  shall  die. 

10.  To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems  otherwise.  The 
world  looks  to  them  as  if  they  eould  eozen  it  out  of  some 
ways  and  means  of  life.  But  they  eannot  coKen  it:  they 
can  <mly  cozen  their  neighbours.  The  world  is  not  to  be 
cheated  of  a  grain ;  not  so  much  as  a  breath  of  its  sk  can 
be  drawn  surreptitiously.  For  every  piece  of  wise  work 
done,  so  much  life  is  granted;  for  every  piece  of  foolish 
work,  nothing;  for  every  piece  of  wicked  woik,  so  much 
death  is  allotted.  This  is  as  sure  as  the  courses  of  day  and 
night.  But  when  the  means  of  life  are  once  produced, 
Inen,  by  their  various  struggles  and  industries  of  accumu- 
lation or  exchange,  may  variously  gather,  waste,  restrain,  or 
distribute  them ;  necessitating,  in  proportion  to  the  waste  or 
restraint,  accurately,  so  much  more  death.  The  rate  and 
range  of  additional  death  are  measured  by  the  rate  and 
range  of  waste ;  and  are  inevitable ; — the  only  question  (de- 
termined mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  atid  force  in  war)  is, 
Who  is  to  die,  and  how  ? 

11.  Such  being  the  everlasting  law  of  human  existence, 
the  essential  work  of  the  political  economist  is  to  determine 
what  are  in  reality  useful  or  life-giving  things,  and  by  what 
d<igrees  and  kinds  of  labour  they  are  attainable  and  distri- 
butable. This  investigation  divides  itself  under  three  great 
heads; — the  studies,  namely,  of  the  phenomena,  first,  of 
WEALTH ;  secondly,  of  Money  ;  and  thirdly,  of  Riches. 

These  terms  are  often  used  as  sjrnonymous,  but  they 
signify  entirely  diflferent  things.  "Wealth"  consists  of 
things  in  themselves  valuable;  "Money,"  of  documentary 
claims  to  the  possession  of  such  things;  and  "Riches"  is 
a  relative  term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  posses- 
sions of  one  person  or  society  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  persons  or  societies. 

The  study  of  Wealth  is  a  province  of  natural  science  :— 
it  deals  with  the  essential  properties  of  things. 
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Thd  study  of  Money  is  a  province  of  commercial  science : 
-^it  deab  with  conditions  of  engagement  and  exchange. 

The  study  of  Riches  is  a  province  of  moral  science :— it 
deds  with  the  due  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  regard 
of  material  possessions;  and  with  the  just  laws  of  tiieir 
association  for  purposes  of  labour. 

I  shall  in  this  first  chapter  shortly  sketch  out  the  range 
of  subjects  which  will  come  before  us  as  we  follow  these 
three  branches  of  inquiry. 

19.  And  first  of  Wealth,  which,  it  has  been  said,  con- 
sists of  tliingci  essentially  valuable.  We  now,  therefore,  need 
a  definition  of  *'  value/' 

"  Value  *"  signifies  the  strength,  or  "  availing  "  of  anything 
toWafds  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  twofold ;  that  is 
to  say,  primarily,  iktbinsic,  and  secondarily,  effectual. 

The  reader  must,  by  anticipation,  be  warned  against  con- 
fusing value  with  cost,  or  with  price,  f^ahie  is  the  Ufe- 
giving  power  of  miything;  cost,  the  giumtity  of  labour 
required  to  produce  it;  price,  the  qtuinlity  of  labour  which 
its  possessor  wHl  take  in  exchange  for  it*  Cost  and  price 
are  commercial  conditions,  to  be  studied  under  the  head  of 
money. 

18.  Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anything  to 
support  life.  A  sheaf  of  wheat  of  given  quality  and  weight 
has  in  it  a  measurable  power  of  sustaining  the  substance  of 
the  body ;  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air,  a  fixed  power  of  sustain- 
ing its  warmth;  and  a  cluster  of  flowers  of  given  beauty 
a  fixed  power  of  enlivening  or  animating  the  senses  and 
heart. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
wheat,  the  air,  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise 
them.  Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that 
particular  power  is  in  nothing  else. 

*  (Obnerve  these  definitions, — they  are  of  much  importance^ — and  connect 
with  them  the  sentences  in  italics  on  next  puge.^) 


1  [See  below,  the  letter  on  ''The  Definition  of  Wealth  "  :  Appendix  i.  3,  p.  486.] 
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14.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of  theirs  may  become 
effectual,  a  certain  state  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  of  it. 
The  digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving  functions  must  be 
perfect  in  the  human  creature  before  the  food,  air,  or  flowers 
can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it.  The  production  of 
effectiud  valuer  thereforcy  always  involves  two  needs :  firsts  the 
production  of  a  thing  essentially  useful;  then  the  production 
of  the  capacity  to  use  it.  Where  the  intrinsic  value  and 
acceptant  capacity  come  together  there  is  Effectual  value,  or 
wealth;  where  there  is  either  no  intrinsic  value,  or  no  ac* 
ceptant  capacity,  there  is  no  effectual  value;  that  is  to  say, 
no  wealth.^  A  horse  is  no  wealth  to  us  if  we  cannot  ride, 
nor  a  picture  if  we  cannot  see,  nor  can  any  noble  thing  be 
wealth,  except  to  a  noble  person.  As  the  aptness  of  the  user 
increases,  the  effectual  value  of  the  thing  used  increases; 
and  in  its  entirety  can  co-exist  only  with  perfect  skill  of  use, 
and  fitness  of  nature.' 

15.  Valuable  material  things  may  be  conveniently  referred 
to  five  heads: 

(i.)  Land,  with  its  associated  air,  water,  and  organisms. 

(ii.)  Houses,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

(iii.)  Stored  or  prepared  food,  medicine,  and  articles  of 
bodily  luxury,  includii^  clothing. 

(iv.)  Books. 

(v.)  Works  of  art. 

The  conditions  of  value  in  these  things  are  briefly  as 
follows : — 

16.  (i.)  Land.     Its  value  is  twofold ;  first,  as  producing 

^  [Compare  Unto  thU  Last,  S  02  (above,  p.  87).] 

*  rrhe  original  anay  raada  '^or  harmony  of  nature"  for  ''and  fitneM  of  natare,^ 
and  then  continaes : — 

''The  effeetoal  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  anv  ooromodity  existing  in 
the  world  at  any  moment  is  therefore  a  mathematiau  function  of  the  capacity 
ezigting  in  the  human  race  to  enjov  it  Let  its  intrinsic  value  be  repre- 
sented by  X,  and  the  recipient  fhculty  by  y ;  its  effectual  value  is  4r  «,  in 
which  the  sum  varies  as  either  co-efficient  varies,  is  increased  by  eiUier's 
increase,*  and  cancelled  by  cither's  absence. 

*  With  this  somewhat  strsoffs  and  ungeomstriosl  hmitaUon,  howsrar,  whSoh, 
here  ezpresMd  for  the  moment  m  the  briefest  terms,  we  must  afterwards  trace  in 
detail,— that  x  p  may  be  indefinitely  inoreaBed  by  the  inersase  of  v  only ;  but  not 
by  the  increase  of  «,  unlesi  y  inoraase  ako  in  a  fixed  proportioiL"] 
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food  and  mechanical  power ;  secondly,  as  an  object  of  sight 
and  thought,  producing  intellectual  power. 

Its  value,  as  a  means  of  producing  food  and  mechanical 
power,  varies  with  its  form  (as  mountain  or  plain),  with  its 
substance  (in  soil  or  mineral  contents),  and  with  its  climate* 
All  these  conditions  of  intrinsic  value  must  be  known  and 
complied  with  by  the  men  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  in 
order  to  give  effectual  value;  but  at  any  given  time  and 
place,  the  intrinsic  value  is  fixed:  such  and  such  a  piece 
of  land,  with  its  associated  lakes  and  seas,  rightly  treated  in 
surface  and  substance,  can  produce  precisely  so  much  food 
and  power,  and  no  more/ 

The  second  element  of  value  in  land  being  its  beauty, 
united  with  such  conditions  of  space  and  form  as  are  neces- 
sary for  exercise,  and  for  fulness  of  animal  life,^  land  of  the 
highest  value  in  these  respects  will  be  that  lying  in  tempe- 
rate climates,  and  boldly  varied  in  form;  removed  from 
unhealthy  or  dangerous  influences  (as  of  miasm  or  volcano) ; 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  rich  fauna  and  flora.  Such  land, 
carefully  tended  by  the  hand  of  man,  so  far  as  to  remove 
from  it  unsightlinesses  and  evidences  of  decay,  guarded  from 
violence,  and  inhabited,  under  man's  affectionate  protection, 
by  every  kind  of  living  creature  that  can  occupy  it  in  peace, 
is  the  most  precious  '* property''  that   human  beings   can 


^  [The  oiwnal  eesay  here  addt: — 

''Its  sarfkce  treatment  (affriculture)  and  substance  treatment  (practical 
geology  and  chemistry)  are  the  first  roots  of  economical  science.  By  sur^ 
fiuse  treatment^  however,  1  mean  more  than  agriculture  as  commonly  under- 
stood ;  I  mean  land  and  sea  culture ; — dominion  over  both  the  fixed  and  the 
flowing  fields ; — ^perfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  climate,  and  of  vege- 
table  and  animu  growth  in  the  given  tracts  of  earth  or  ocean,  and  of 
their  relations  to  those  of  other  dirtricts ;  such  relations  regulating  especi- 
ally the  production  of  those  articles  of  food  which^  being  in  each  par- 
ticular spot  producible  in  the  highest  perfection,  will  bring  the  best  price 
in  commercial  exchanges."] 

*  [Here  the  original  essay  reads: — 

''.  .  .  exerdse,  or   pleasant  to  the  eye,  associated  with  vital  organism. 
Land  ...  is  that  lying  .  .  ."] 

*  [The  original  essay  here  adds: — 

''  The  determination  of  the  degree  in  which  these  two  elements  of  value 
can  be  united  in  land,  or  in  which  either  element  must,  or  should,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  forms  the  most  important  branch 
of  economical  inquiry  respecting  preferences  of  things.'*] 
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17.  (ii.)  Buildings,  furnituie,  and  instrumenta. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists^  first,  in  permanent 
strength,  with  oonvenience  of  form,  of  size,  and  of  posi- 
tion; so  as  to  render  employment  peaceful,  social  inter- 
course easy,  temperature  and  air  healthy.  The  advisaUe 
or  possible  magnitude  of  cities  and  UMxle  of  their  distri- 
bution in  squares,  streets,  courts,  etc.;  the  relative  value 
of  sites  of  land,  and  the  modes  of  structure  which  are 
healthiest  and  most  permanent,  have  to  be  studied  under 
this  head. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists  secondly  in  histcnrical 
association,  and  architectural  beauty,  of  which  we  have  to 
cjcamine  the  influence  on  manners  and  life. 

The  value  of  instruments  consists,  first,  in  their  power 
of  shortening  labour,  or  otherwise  accomplishing^  what 
human  strength  unaided  could  not.  The  kinds  of  work 
which  are  severally  best  accomplished  by  hand  or  by 
machine; — ^the  effect  of  machineiy  in  gathering  and  multi- 
pl3ring  population,  and  its  influence  on  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  such  population ;  together  with  the  conceivable 
uses  of  machinery  on  a  colossal  scale  in  accomplishing 
mighty  and  useful  works,  hitherto  unthought  of,  such  as 
the  deepening  of  large  river  channels; — changing  the  sur- 
face of  mountainous  districts; — ^irrigating  tracts  of  desert 
in  the  torrid  zone; — breaking  up,  and  thus  rendering  cap- 
able of  quicker  fusion,  edges  of  ice  in  the  northern  and 
southern  Arctic  seas,  etc.,  so  rendering  parts  of  the  earth 
habitable  which  hitherto  have  been  Ufeless,  are  to  be  studied 
imder  this  head.' 

The  value  of  instruments  is,  secondarily,  in  their  aid 
to  abstract  sciences.  The  d^rree  in  which  the  multiplica- 
tion of  such  instruments  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to 
make  them,  if  large,  easy  of  access  to  numb^:^  (as  costly 
telescopes),  or  so  cheap  as  that  they  might,  in  a  serviceable 

^  [Here  the  original  essay  adds  **(ai  ships)."] 

*  [Compare  Fon  Oiavfgera,  Letter  49,  where  this  passage  is  referred  to.] 
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form,  become   a  common  part  of  the  furniture  of  house- 
holds, is  to  be  considered  under  this  head.* 

18.  (iiL)  Food,  medicine,  aiul  articles  of  luxury.  Under 
this  head  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  possible  methods 
of  obtaining  pure  food  in  such  security  and  equality  of 
supply  as  to  avoid  both  waste  and  famine :  then  the  economy 
of  medicine  and  just  range  of  sanitary  law:  finally  the 
economy  ci  luxury,  partly  an  aesthetic  and  partly  an  ethical 
questi(Hi* 

19.  (iv.)  Bodks.    The  value  of  these  consists. 

First,  in  thdr  power  of  preserving  and  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  facts. 

Secondly,  in  their  power  of  exciting  vital  or  noble 
emotion  and  intellectual  action.  They  have  also  their  cot- 
responding  negative  powers  of  disguising  and  effacing  the 
memory  of  facts,  and  killing  the  noble  emotions,  or  exciting 
base  ones.  Under  these  two  heads  we  have  to  consider 
the  economical  and  educational  value,  positive  and  negative, 
of  litaiature  ; — the  means  of  producing  and  educating  good 
authors,  and  the  means  and  advisability  of  rendering  good 
books  generally  accessible,  and  directing  the  reader's  choice 
to  them. 

20.  (v.)  Works  of  art.  The  value  of  these  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  bodes;  but  the  laws  of  their  pro* 
duction  and  possible  modes  of  distribution  are  very  differ^it, 
and  require  separate  examination. 

21.  II. — Money.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  have  to 
examine  the  laws  of  currancy  and  exchange;  of  which  I 
will  note  here  the  first  separate  principles. 

Money  has  been  inaccurately  spoken  of  as  merely  a 
means  c^  exchange.  But  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  a 
documentary  expression  of  legal  claim.     It  is  not  wealth, 

*  (I  cannot  now  recaat  these  sentences,  pedantic  .in  their  generalization, 
and  intended  more  for  index  than  statement,  but  I  must  guard  the  reader 
from  thinking  that  I  ever  wish  for  cheapness  by  bad  quality.  A  poor 
boy  need  not  always  learn  mathematics;  but,  if  you  set  him  to  do  so, 
have  the  farther  kindness  to  give  him  good  compsssesi  not  cheap  on^ 
whose  points  bend  like  lead.) 
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but  a  documentary  claim  to  wealth,  being  the  sign  ^  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  it,  or  of  the  labour  producing  it,  to 
which,  at  a  given  time,  persons,  or  societies,  are  entitled. 

If  all  the  money  in  the  world,  notes  and  gold,  were 
destroyed  in  an  instant,  it  would  leave  the  world  neither 
richer  nor  poorer  than  it  was.  But  it  would  leave  the  in- 
dividual inhabitants  of  it  in  different  relations. 
\  Money  is,  therefore,  correspcmdent  in  its  nature  to  the 
title-deed  of  an  estate.  Though  the  deed  be  burned,  the 
estate  still  exists,  but  the  right  to  it  has  become  disputable. 

22.  The  real  worth  of  money  remains  unchanged,  as  long 
as  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  existing  money  to  the 
quantity  of  existing  wealth  or  available  labour  remains  un- 
changed. 

If  the  wealth  increases,  but  not  the  money,  the  worth 
of  the  money  increases ;  if  the  money  increases,  but  not  the 
wealth,  the  worth  of  the  money  diminishes. 

28.  Money,  therefore,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  multiplied,  any 
more  than  title-deeds  can.  So  long  as  the  existing  wealth 
or  available  labour  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  currency, 
the  currency  may  be  increased  without  diminution  of  the 
assigned  worth  of  its  pieces.  But  when  the  existing  wealth, ' 
or  available  labour,  is  once  fully  represented,  every  piece 
of  money  thrown  into  circulation  diminishes  the  worth  of 
every  other  existing  piece,  in  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
number  of  them,  provided  the  new  piece  be  received  with 
equal  credit ;  if  not,  the  depreciation  of  worth  takes  place, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  credit. 

24.  When,  however,  new  money,  composed  of  some  sub- 
stance of  supposed  intrinsic  value  (as  of  gold),  is  brought 
into  the  market,  or  when  new  notes  are  issued  which  are 

^  [The  original  essay  here  reads  :•— 

** ,  .  .a  means  of  exchange.     It  is^  on  the  contrary^  an  expression  of  right. 
It  is  not  wealth,  but  a  documentary  claim  to  wealthy  being  a  sign*  .  .  . 

*  Alvnys,  and  neoeesarily,  an  imperfect  rign ;  but  capable  of  approximate  ao» 
ouraoy  if  rightly  ordered." 

In  the  footnote  "AiwayM"  was  misprinted  *^ Mcney*" ;  the  correction  was  made  in 
an  '' Erratum"  note  at  the  end  of  the  second  paper.] 
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supposed  to  be  deserving  of  credit,  the  desire  to  obtain  the 
money  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  stimulate  industry : 
an  additional  quantity  of  wealth  is  immediately  produced,  and 
if  this  be  in  proportion  to  the  new  claims  advanced,  the  value 
of  the  existing  currency  is  undepreciated.  If  the  stimulus 
given  be  so  great  as  to  produce  more  goods  than  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  additional  coinage,  the  worth  of  the  exist- 
ing currency  will  be  raised. 

Arbitrary  control  and  issues  of  currency  affect  the  pro-- 
duction  of  wealth,  by  acting  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men, 
and  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  wise.  But  the  issue 
of  additional  currency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  immediate 
expense,  is  merely  one  of  the  disguised  forms  of  borrow- 
ing or  taxing.  It  is,  however,  in  the  present  low  state 
of  economical  knowledge,  often  possible  for  governments  to 
venture  on  an  issue  of  currency,  when  they  could  not  venture 
on  an  additional  loan  or  tax,  because  the  real  operation  of 
such  issue  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  it  is  irregularly  distributed,  and  with  an  unperceived 
gradation. 

25.  The  use  of  substances  of  intrinsic  value  as  the 
materials  of  a  currency,  is  a  barbarism; — a  remnant  of  the 
conditions  of  barter,  which  alone  render  commerce  possible 
among  savage  nations.  It  is,  however,  still  necessary,^  partly 
as  a  naechanical  check  on  arbitrary  issues ;  partly  as  a  means 
of  exchanges  with  foreign  nations.  In  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  civilization,  and  increase  of  trustworthiness  in 
governments,  it  will  cease.  So  long  as  it  exists,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  cost  and  price  of  the  articles  used  for  currency 
we  mingled  with  those  proper  to  currency  itself,  in  an  almost 
inextricable  maimer:  and  the  market  worth  of  buUion  is 
affected  by  multitudinous  accidental  circumstances,  which 
have  been  traced,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  writers  on 
commercial  operations:  but  with  these  variations  the  true 
political  economist  has  no  more  to  do  than  an  engineer, 

1  [See  below,  pp.  197  m?.] 
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foTtifyiog  a  harhour  of  refuge  against  Atlantic  tide,  hw  to 
concern  himself  with  the  cries  or  quarrels  of  children  who 
dig  pools  with  their  fingers  for  its  streams^  among  the 
sand* 

26.  III. — Riches.  According  to  the  various  industry, 
capacity,  good  fortune,  and  desires  of  men,  thfsy  obtain  greater 
or  smaller  share  of,  and  claim  upon,  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

The  inequalities  between  these  shares,  always  in  some 
degree  just  and  necessary,  may  be  either  restrained  by  law 
or  circumstance  within  certain  limits;  or  may  increase  in- 
definitely. 

Where  no  moral  or  legal  restraint  is  put  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  tibe  will  and  intellect  of  the  stronger,  shrewder,  or 
more  covetous  men«  these  differences  become  ultimatdy 
enormous.  But  as  soon  as  they  become  so  distinct  in  their 
exti?»nes  as  that,  on  one  side,  there  shall  be  manifest  re- 
dundance oi  possession,  and  on  the  other  manifest  pressure 
of  need,-~^the  terms  <' riches"  and  ''poverty"  are  used  to 
express  the  opposite  states ;  being  contrary  only  as  the  Uanm 
''  warmth "  and  ''  cold "  are  ccmtraries,  of  which  neither  im- 
plies an  actual  degree,  but  only  a  relation  to  other  degrees, 
of  temperatuK. 

27*  Respecting  riches,  the  economist  has  to  inquire,  first) 
into  the  advisable  modes  of  their  collection ;  secondly,  bto 
the  advisable  modes  of  their  administration. 

Respecting  the  cc^ection  of  national  riches,  he  his  to 
inquire,  first,  whether  he  is  justified  in  calling  the  nation 
rich,  if  the  quantity  of  wealth  it  possesses  relatively  to  the 
wealth  of  other  naticms,  be  large;  irrespectively  of  the 
manner  of  its  distribution.  Or  does  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion in  any  wise  afiect  the  nature  of  the  riches  ?  Thus,  if 
the  king  alone  be  rich — ^suppose  CroBsus  or  Mausolus— are 
the  Lydians  or  Carians  therefore  a  ridi  nation  ?  Or  if 
a  few  slave-masters  are  rich,  and  the  nation  is  otherwise 

1  [The  original  emxy  rMs  ^ebbing  onmiiti"  intteftd  of  ''itreuns."] 
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composed  of  slaves,  is  it  to  be  called  a  rich  nation?  For  // 
if  not,  and  the  ideas  of  a  certain  mode  of  distribution  or 
operation  in  the  riches,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  people,  enter  into  our  idea  of  riches  as  attributed 
to  a  people,  we  shall  have  to  define  the  degree  of  fluency, 
or  circulative  character  which  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
common  wealth;^  and  the  degree  of  independence  of  action 
required  in  its  possessors.  Questions  which  look  as  if  they 
would  take  time  in  answering.* 

_28^And  farther.  Since  the  inequality,  which  is  the 
condition  of  riches,  may  be  established  in  two  opposite 
modes — ^namely,  by  increase  of  possession  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  decrease  of  it  on  the  other — we  have  to  inquire, 
with  respect  to  any  given  state  of  riches,  precisely  in  what 
manner  the  correlative  poverty  was  produced:  that  is  to 
say,  whether  by  being  surpassed  only,  or  being  depressed 
also;  and  if  by  being  depressed,  what  are  the  advantages, 
or  the  contrary,  conceivable  in  the  depression.  For  in- 
stance, it  being  one  of  the  concunonest  advantages  of  being 
rich  to  entertain  a  number  of  servants,  we  have  to  inquire, 
on  the  one  side,  what  economical  process  produced  the 
riches  of  the  master;  and  on  the  other,  what  economical 
process  produced  the  poverty  of  the  persons  who  serve  him ; 
and  what  advantages  each,  on  his  own  side,  derives  from 
the  result. 

29.  These  being  the  main  questions  touching  the  collec- 
tion of  riches,  the  next,  or  last,  part  of  the  inquiry  is  into 
their  administration. 

Their  possession  involves  three  great  economical  powers 

*  (I  regret  the  ironical  manner  in  which  this  passage,  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  matter  of  it,  was  written.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  the  first 
of  all  inquiries  respecting  the  wealth  of  any  nation  is  not,  how  much  it 
bas;  but  whether  it  is  in  a  form  that  can  be  used,  and  in  the  possession 
of  persons  who  can  use  it.) 

^  [The  original  essay  reads  :  '  essential  to  their  vitality ;  and  the  degree  .  .  . 
their  possessors."] 

xvn.  L 
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which  require  separate  examination:  namely,  the  powers  of 
selection,  direction,  and  provision. 

The  power  of  Seubction  relates  to  things  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited  (as  the  supply  of  best  things  is  always). 
When  it  becomes  matter  of  question  to  whom  such  things 
are  to  belong,  the  richest  person  has  necessarily  the  fiist 
choice,  unless  some  arbitrary  mode  of  distributi<m  be  other- 
wise determined  upon.  The  business  of  the  eoonmnist  is 
to  show  how  this  choice  may  be  a  Wise  one. 

The  power  of  DntiecTioN  arises  out  of  the  necessary 
relation  of  rich  men  to  poor,  which  ultimately,  in  one 
way  or  another,  involves  the  direction  of,  or  Authoiity 
over,  the  labour  of  the  poor;  and  this  nearly  as  mudi 
ov»  their  mental  as  their  bodily  labour.  The  buaness  of 
the  economist  is  to  show  how  this  direction  may  be  « 
Just  one. 

The  power  of  Provision^  is  dependent  upon  the  reduD- 
dance  of  wealth,  which  may  of  course  by  active  persoos  be 
made  available  in  preparation  for  future  work  or  fiituie 
profit ;  in  which  function  riches  have  generally  received  the 
name  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  head-,  or  source-materiiL 
The  business  of  the  economist  is  to  Aom  how  this  fm- 
vision  may  be  a  Distant  one. 

80.  The  exanunation  of  these  three  functions  of  riches 
will  embrace  every  final  problem  of  political  economy;— 
and,  above,  or  before  all,  this  curious  and  vital  problem,— 
whether,  since  the  wholesome  action  of  ridges  in  these 
three  functions  will  depend  (it  appears)  on  the  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Farsightedness  of  the  holders;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  assumed  that  persons  primarily  rich,  must 
therefore  be  just  and  wise, — it  may  not  be  ultinuitely  pos- 
sible so,  or  somewhat  so,  to  arrange  matters,  as  that  persons 
primarily  just  and  wise,  should  therefore  be  rich  ? 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  the  inquiry  before  us,  I 

*  [The  original  eMay  inierti  :— 

^'or^  'preparatory  sight'  (for  pro-aocumttlation  is  by  no  means  neoesnruf 
pro-vision),  is  dependent  .  .  .'*] 
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shall  not  limit  myself  to  any  consecutive  following  of  it, 
having  hardly  any  good  hope  of  being  able  to  complete  so 
laborious  a  work  as  it  must  prove  to  me ;  but  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  have  leisure,  shall  endeavour  to  carry  forward 
this  part  or  that,  as  may  be  immediately  possible;  indicat- 
ing always  with  accuracy  the  place  which  the  particular  essay 
will  or  should  take  in  the  completed  system. 
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STOREKEEPING^ 

81.  The  first  chapter  having  consisted  of  little  more  than 
definition  of  terms,  I  purpose,  in  this,  to  expand  and  illus- 
trate the  given  definitions. 

The  view  which  has  here  been  taken  of  the  natuie  of 
wealth,  namely,  that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  value  de- 
veloped by  a  vital  power,  is  directly  opposed  to  two  neariy 
universal  conceptions  of  wealth.  In  the  assertion  that  value 
is  primarily  intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea  that  anything  which 
is  an  object  of  desire  to  numbers,  and  is  limited  in  quantity, 
so  as  to  have  rated  worth  in  exchange,  may  be  called,  or 
virtually  become,  wealth.  And  in  the  assertion  that  value 
is,  secondarily,  dependent  upon  power  in  the  possessor,  it 
opposes  the  idea  thsA  the  worth  of  things  depends  on  the 
demand  for  them,  instead  of  on  the  use  of  them.  Before 
going  farther,  we  will  make  these  two  positions  clearer. 

82.  I.  First.  All  wealth  is  intrinsic,  and  is  not  consti- 
tuted by  the  judgment  of  men.'  This  is  easily  seen  in  the 
case  of  things  affecting  the  body;  we  know,  that  no  force 
of  fantasy  will  make  stones  nourishing,  or  poison  innocent; 
but  it  is  less  apparent  in  things  affecting  the  mind.  We 
are  easily — ^perhaps  willingly — misled  by  tiie  appearance  of 
beneficial  results  obtained  by  industries  addressed  wholly  to 
the  gratification  of  fanciful  desire ;  and  apt  to  suppose  that 
whatever  is  widely  coveted,  dearly  bought,  and  pleasurable 
in  possession,  must  be  included  in  our  definition  of  wealth. 

^  [This  chapter  was  the  Becond  essay  in  the  Magaxms.  The  headlines  wsrs: 
''Nature  of  Wealth.— Variations  of  Value.— The  National  Store.— Nature  of  Uboar. 
—Value  and  Price.— The  Currency."] 

s  [Compare  Unio  thu  Ltut,  §  61 ;  ahove,  p.  84.] 
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It  is  the  more  difficult  to  quit  ourselves  of  this  error 
because  many  things  which  are  true  wealth  in  moderate 
use,  become  false  wealth  in  immoderate;  and  many  things 
are  mixed  of  good  and  evil, — as  mostly,  books,  and  works 
of  art, — out  of  which  one  person  will  get  the  good,  and 
another  the  evil;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no 
fixed  good  or  evil  in  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in 
the  view  taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and  good  are  fixed;  in 
essence,  and  in  proportion.  And  in  things  in  which  evil 
depends  upon  excess,  the  point  of  excess,  though  indefin- 
able, is  fixed ;  and  the  power  of  the  thiag  is  on  the  hither 
side  for  good,  and  on  the  fiirther  side  for  eviL  And  in 
all  cases  this  power  is  inherent,  not  dependent  on  opinion 
or  choice.  Our  thoughts  of  things  ndtiier  make,  nor  mar 
their  eternal  force;  nor — ^which  is  the  most  serious  point 
for  future  conaderation — can  they  prevent  the  effect  of  it 
(within  certain  limits)  upon  oiursdves. 

88.  Therefore,  the  object  of  any  special  analysis  of  wealth 
will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate  what  is  serviceable,  as 
to  distinguish  what  is  destructive;  and  to  show  that  it 
is  inevitably  destructive;  that  to  receive  pleasure  trom  an 
evil  thing  is  not  to  escape  from,  or  alter  the  evil  of  it, 
but  to  be  altered  by  it;  that  is,  to  suffer  from  it  to  the 
utmost,  having  oiir  own  nature,  in  that  degree,  made 
evil  also.  And  it  may  be  shown  farther,  that,  through  what- 
ever length  of  time  or  subtleties  of  connexion  the  harm  is 
accomplished,  (being  also  less  or  more  according  to  the  fine- 
ness and  worth  of  the  humanity  on  which  it  is  wrought,) 
still,  nothing  but  harm  ever  comes  of  a  bad  thing. 

84.  So  that,  in  sum,  the  term  wealth  is  never  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  accidental  cbject  of  a  morbid  desire,  but  only 
to  the  constant  object  of  a  legitimate  one.*    By  the  fiiry  of 

*  (Remember  earefully  this  statement,  that  Wealth  coniists  only  in  the 
things  which  the  nature  of  humanity  has  rendered  in  all  ages,  and  must 
tnder  in  aU  ages  to  come,  (that  is  what  I  meant  by  '*  constant,")  the  objects 
of  legitimate  desire.     And  see  Appendix  II.)  [p.  287]. 
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ignoranoe,  and  fitftikiess  of  caprice,  huge  iutcKsts  may  be 
continually  attached  to  things  unswieeafafe  or  hnrtfiil;  if 
their  nature  could  he  altered  by  our  passions,  the  seience  of 
political  Bconomy  would  remain,  what  it  has  been  hitheito 
among  us,  the  weighing  of  douds,  and  the  portiiming  out 
of  shadows.  But  of  ignorance  there  is  no  science;  aad  of 
caprice  no  law.  Their  disturbing  forces  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  faithfiil  Economy,  but  have  nothing  in  eommim 
with  them :  she,  the  calm  arbiter  of  national  destiny,  rc^gards 
only  essential  power  for  good  in  all  that  she  accumulates, 
and  alike  disdains  the  wanderings  *  of  imagination,  and  the 
thirsts  of  disease. 

85.  II.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that  wealth  is  not  (mly 
intrinsic,  but  dependent,  in  order  to  become  effectual,  on 
a  given  degree  of  vital  power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed 
to  another  popular  view  of  wealth  ;-r-namely,  that  thoiig^ 
it  may  always  be  constituted  by  caprice,  it  is,  when  so  con* 
stituted,  a  substantial  thing,  of  which  given  quantities  may 
be  counted  as  existing  here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable  at 
rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three  errors.  The  first  and  chief- 
is  the  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  exchangeablene^^pf 
commodity,  or  effective  demand  for  it,  depends  on  the  sum' 
of  capacity  for  its  use  existing,  here  or  elsewhere.  The 
book  we  cannot  read,  or  picture  we  take  no  delight  in,  may 
indeed  be  called  part  of  our  w^th,  in  so  far  as  we  hftve 
power  of  exchanging  either  for  something  we  like  betto^. 
But  our  power  of  effiscting  such  exchange,  and  yet  more,  of 
effecting  it  to  advantage,  depoids  absolutely  on  the  number 
of  accessible  persons  who  can  understand  the  book,  w  enjoy 
the  painting,  and  who  will  dispute  the  possession  of  tiiem. 
Thus  the  actual  worth  of  either,  even  to  us,  depends  no 
more  on  their  essential  goodness  than  on  the  capacity  ex- 
isting somewhere  for  the  perception  of  it ;  and  it  is  vain  in 
any  completed  system  of  production  to  think  of  obtaining 

*  (The  Wimdermgg,  obtenre^  not  the  Right  goings,  of  Imagination.     Slie 
if  very  far  from  despising  these.) 
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one  without  the  other.  So  that,  though  the  trae  political 
economist  knowB  that  oo-existence  of  opacity  for  use  with 
tanponry  possession  cannot  be  always  secured,  the  final 
fact,  on  which  he  bases  all  action  and  administration,  is 
that,  in  the  whole  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  he  has  to 
deal  with,  for  every  atom  of  intrinsic  value  produced  he 
must  with  exaebest  dionistry  produce  its  twin  atom  of 
aceepkant  digestion,  or  understanding  capacity;  or,  in  the 
degne  c£  his  fiailure,  he  has  no  wealth.  Nature's  challenge  J 
to  us  is,  in  earnest,  as  the  Assyrian's  mock:  ^'I  will  give 
thee  two  thousand  horses^  if  thou  be  able  on  thy  pnrt  to 
set  riders  upon  them.**^  Bavieca's  paces  are  brave,  if  the 
Cid  backs  him ;'  but  woe  to  us,  if  we  take  the  dust  of 
capacity^,  wearing^  the  armour  of  it,  for  capacity  itself,  for 
so  an  procession,  however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it,  is  to 
the  tomb. 

8&  The  second  error  in  this  popular  view  of  wealth  is, 
that  in  giving  the  name  of  wealth  to  things  which  we  cannot 
use,  we  in  reality  oonfuse  wealth  with  money.  The  land 
we  have  no  skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which  is  sealed  to 
us,  or  dress  which  is  superfluous,  may  indeed  be  exchange- 
able, but  as  such  are  nothmg  more  than  a  cumbrous  form 
of  banknote,  of  doubtful  or  slow  convertibility.  As  l(mg 
as  we  retain  possession  of  them,  we  merely  keep  our  bank- 
Mtea  in  tiie  shape  of  gravel  or  clay,  or  book-leaves,  or  of 
embroidered  tissue.  Cireumstances  may,  perhaps,  render 
sodi  forms  the  safest,  or  a  certain  comphicency  may  attach 
to  the  exhibitioci  oi  them;  into  both  these  advantages  we 
shall  inquire  afterwards ; '  I  wish  the  reader  only  to  observe 
here,  that  exchangeable  property  which  we  cannot  use  is, 
to  us  personally,  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  money,  not  of 
wealth. 

1  [2.  Kmt^  zTiii.  2a] 

>  [Sea  Lockharfs  S^nUh  BaUads  ('' Bavieca "}.  Bavieca  (»''dolt"),  the  Cid's 
bone,  who  survived  ma  master  for  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  no 
one  was  allowed  to  mount  him.  The  Cid  transferred  tu  the  rough  colt  of  his 
choice  the  name  which  his  godfather  had  given  to  him  for  choosing  it] 

'  [Not  specifically  dealt  with;  hut  see  ch.  vi.  ('« Mastership ").] 
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87.  The  third  error  in  the  popular  view  is  the  confusion 
of  Guardianship  with  Possession;  the  real  state  of  men  d 
property  being,  too  commcHily,  that  of  curators,  not  possess(»s, 
of  wealth. 

A  man's  power  over  his  property  is,  at  the  widest  ranges 
of  it,  fivefold ;  it  is  power  of  Use,  for  himself.  Administra- 
tion, to  others.  Ostentation,  Destruction,  or  Bequest;  and 
possession  is  in  use  only,  which  for  each  man  is  sternly^ 
limited ;  so  that  such  things,  and  so  much  of  them  as  he 
can  use,  are,  indeed,  well  for  him,  or  Wealth ;  and  more 
of  them,  or  any  other  things,  are  ill  for  him,  or  Dlth.*^- 
Plunged  to  the  lips  in  Orinoco,'  he  shall  drink  to  his  thiist 
measure;  more,  at  his  peril:  with  a  thousand  oxen  on  his 
lands,  he  shall  eat  to  his  hunger  measure;  more,  at  his 
peril.  He  cannot  live  in  two  houses  at  once;  a  few  bales 
of  silk  or  wool  will  suffice  for  the  fabric  of  all  the  clothes 
he  can  ever  wear,  and  a  few  books  will  probably  hold  aQ 
the  furniture  good  for  his  brain.'  Beyond  these,  in  the  best 
of  us  but  narrow,  capacities,  we  have  but  the  power  of 
administering,  or  ma/*administering,  wealth :  (that  is  to  say, 
distributing,  lending,  or  increasing  it) ; — of  exhibiting  it  (as 
in  magnificence  of  retinue  or  fiiniiture), — of  destroying,  or, 
finally,  of  bequeathing  it.  And  with  multitudes  of  ridi 
men,  administration  degenerates  into  curatorship ;  they  merely 
hold  their  property  in  charge,  as  Trustees,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered 
upon  their  death ;  and  the  position,  explained  in  clear  terms, 
would  hardly  seem  a  covetable  one.  What  would  be  the 
probable  feelings  of  a  youth,  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to 

*  See  Appendix  III.  [p.  287]. 

1  [See  Unto  tki$  Lati,  §  64  (abore,  p.  89),  where  Rnakin  first  coins  the  woiil 
"illth'';  and  with  this  §  37  generally,  compare  Araira  PenMd,  §  63.1 

*  [Raskin,  in  selecting  here  the  Orinoco  amonfr  great  rivers,  perhaps  had  in 
the  hack  of  his  mind  the  diet  of  dwellers  hj  that  nver,  as  described  hj  Biimboldt 
in  the  passage  cited  in  J^t  (^wffera.  Letter  27J  . 

*  [On  this  point  compare  Sesame  and  LiUeSy  Prefiioe  of  1871,  §  4 ;  n^  SMf  V 
ArekUedure  in  our  SchooU,  %  17 ;  The  Oeettu  of  AMa,  ^  76;  A  Jojf/or  Boer,  §  65 
(Vol.  XVI.  p.  fiS).] 
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whom  the  career  hoped  for  him  was  proposed  in  terms  such 
as  these:  "You  must  work  um:einittiiigly,  and  with  your 
utmost  intelligenoe,  during  all  your  available  years,  you  will 
thus  accumulate  wealth  to  a  large  amount;  but  you  must 
touch  none  of  it,  beyond  what  is  needfid  for  your  support. 
Whatever  sums  3rou  gain,  beyond  those  required  for  your 
decent  and  moderate  maintenance,  and  whatever  beautiful 
things  you  may  obtain  possession  of,  shall  be  properly  tak^i 
care  of  by  servants,  for  whose  maintenance  you  will  be 
charged,  and  whom  you  will  have  the  trouble  of  super- 
btending,  and  on  your  death-bed  you  shall  have  the  power 
of  determining  to  whom  the  accumulated  property  shall 
belong,  or  to  what  purposes  be  applied"? 

88.  The  labour  of  life,  under  such  conditions,  would 
probably  be  neither  zealous  nor  cheerful ;  yet  the  only  differ- 
ence between  this  position  and  that  of  the  ordinary  capitalist 
is  the  power  whidi  the  latter  supposes  himself  to  possess, 
and  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  others,  of  spending  his 
money  at  any  moment  This  pleasure,  taken  in  the  imagina-' 
turn  of  power  to  part  with  that  with  which  we  have  no  intention 
of  partings  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  though  commonest 
forms  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phantasm  of  Wealth.  But  the 
political  economist  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  idealism, 
and  looks  only  to  the  practical  issue  of  it — ^namely,  that 
the  holder  of  wealth,  in  such  temper,  may  be  r^farded 
simply  as  a  mechanical  means  of  collection ;  or  as  a  money- 
chest  with  a  slit  in  it,^  not  only  receptant  but  suctional, 
set  in  the  public  thoroughfare ;— chest  of  which  only  Death 
has  the  key,  and  evil  Chance  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
tents.   In  Us  function  of  Lender  (which,  however,  is  one 

1  [In  the  original  emy  the  following  note  wag  here  rabji^ed.  the  words  in  the 
present  text— ''not  only  receptant  but  suctional  "—being  omitted: — 

''The  orifice  being  not  merely  of  a  recipient  bat  of  a  suctional  char- 
aeter.  Among  the  types  of  human  virtae  and  vice  presented  grotesquely 
by  the  lower  animals^  perhaps  none  is  more  curiously  definite  than  that  of 
avarice  in  the  Cephalopod,  a  creature  which  has  a  purse  for  a  body;  a 
hawk's  beak  for  a  moutn ;  suckers  for  feet  and  hands ;  and  whose  house  is 
its  own  skeleton." 
The  cuttle-fish  is  the  most  iSuniliar  meinber  of  the  class  of  the  Oepkahp^da.'] 
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y\^  of  administration^  not  use,  as  fiu  as  he  is  himadf  conoemed), 

.    ^f      the  capitalist  takes,  indeed,  a  mcro  interesting^  aspect ;  but 

^       y  .      even  in  that  function,  his  relations  with  the  State  are  apt 

\  ^     y^  degenerate  into  a   mechanism  for  the  convenient   con- 

'^  '^  ^'  ^'     traction  of  debt; — ^a  function  the  more  mischievous,  because 

'    ^/     /    a  nation  invariably  appeases  its  conscience  with  respect  to 

^      \^^^      an  unjustifiable  expense  by  meeting  it  with  borrowed  funds, 

.  '-    \  j^'  '  e^iqxFesses  its  repentance  of  a  foolish  piece  of  business  by 

'^'        letting   its  tradesmen    wait   for   their   money,  and    always 

leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for  the  work  which  will  be 

of  the  least  advantage  to  them** 

89.  Quit  of  these  three  sources  of  misconc^tion,  the 
reader  will  have  littie  fiurther  difficulty  in  i^prdiending^  the 
real  nature  of  Effectual  value.  He  may,  however,  at  first 
not  without  surprise,  perceive  the  eonsequenees  involved  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  definition.  For  if  the  actual  existence 
of  wealth  be  dependent  on  the  power  of  its  possessor,  it 
follows  that  the  sum  of  wealth  held  by  the  nation,  instead 
of  being  constant  or  calculable,  varies  houiiy,  nay,  momoi- 
tarily,  with  the  number  and  character  of  its  holders!  and 
that  in  changing  hands,  it  changes  in  quantity.  And  fiurther, 
since  the  worth  of  the  currency  is  proportioned  to  the  sum 
I  of  material  wealth  which  it  represents,  if  liie  sum  of  the 

X  wealth  changes,  the  worth  of  the  currency  dumges.    And 

'  thus  both  the  sum  of  the  property,  and  power  of  the  cui^ 

rency,  of  the  State,  vary  momentarily  as  the  character  and 
i_  number  of  the  holders.     And  not  only  so,  but  difieroit 

rates  and  kinds  of  variation  are  caused  by  the  character  of 
the  holders  of  different  kinds  of  wealth*  The  transitions  of 
value  caused  by  the  character  of  the  holdos  of  land  difiior 
in  mode  from  tiiose  caused  by  character  in  holders  of  works 
of  art;  and  these  again  from  those  caused  by  character  in 
holders  of  machinery  or  other  working  capital     But  we 

*  (I  would  beg  the  reader's  very  close  attention  to  these  S7th  and  S8th 
paragraphs.  It  would  be  well  if  a  dogged  conviction  could  be  enforced 
on  nations,  as  on  individuals,  that,  with  few  exceptions^  what  they  cannot 
at  present  pay  for,  they  should  not  at  present  have.) 
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cannot  examine  these  special  phenomena  of  any  kind  of 
wealth  until  we  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
tfue  currency  expresses  them;  and  of  the  resulting  modes 
in  which  the  cost  and  price  of  any  article  are  related  t^ 
its  value.  To  obtain  this  we  must  approach  the  subject  in 
its  fibrst  el^nents. 

40.  Let  us  suppose  a  national  store  of  wealth,  com-*" 
posed  of  material  things  either  useful,  or  believed  to  be  so, 
taken  chavge  of  by  the  Govenunent,*  and  that  every  work- 
man, having  produced  any  article  involving  labour  in  its 
production,  and  for  which  he  has  no  immediate  use,  brings 
it  to  add  to  this  store,  receivii^  from  the  Grovemment,  in 
exchange,  an  order  either  for  the  return  of  the  thing  itseb^ 
or  of  its  equivalent  in  other  things,  such  as  he  may  choose 
out  of  the  store,  at  any  time  when  he  needs  them.  The 
question  of  equivalence  itself  (how  much  wine  a  man  is 
to  receive  in  return  for  so  much  com,  or  how  much  coat 
in  return  for  so  much  iron)  is  a  quite  separate  one,  which 
we  will  examine  presently.^  For  the  time,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  this  equivalence  has  been  determined,  and  that  the 
Govemmoit  order,  in  exchange  fbr  a  fixed  weight  of  any 
artiefe  (called,  suppose,  a),  is  eillier  for  the  return  of  thid; 
weight  of  tiie  article  itself,  or  of  another  fixed  weight  of 
the  article  b,  cat  another  of  the  article  c,  and  so  on. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  labourer  speedily  and  continu- 
ally presents  these  general  orders,  or,  in  common  language, 
'*  spends  the  money,"  he  has  neither  changed  the  cuxnmi- 
skanees  of  the  nation,  nor  his  own,  except  in  so  fiir  as  he 
may  have  produced  useful  and  consumed  useless  articles, 
cr  vice  v§rsd.  But  if  he  does  not  use,  or  uses  in  part-^ 
only,  the  <»rders  he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some  portion  of 
them;  and  thus  every  day  bringing  his  contribution  to  the 
national  store,  lays  by  some  percentage  of  the  ordeiB  ve- 
ceived  in  exchange  for  it,  he  increases  the  national  wealth 

*  See  Appendix  IV.  [p.  289]. 
1  [See  below,  §§  68  seq.] 
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daily  by  as  much  as  he  does  not  use  of  the  recdved  ofden/ 
and  to  the  same  amount  accumulates  a  monetary  daim  on 
the  Government.  It  is»  of  course,  always  in  his  power,  as 
it  is  his  legal  right,  to  bring  forward  this  accumulation  of 
claim,  and  at  once  to  consume,  destroy,  or  distribute,  the 
sum  of  his  wealth.  Supposing  he  never  does  so,  but  dies,- 
leaving  his  claim  to  others,  he  has  enriched  the  State  during 
his  life  by  the  quantity  of  wealth  over  which  that  daim 
extends,  or  has,  in  other  words,  rendered  so  much  addi- 
tional life  possible  in  the  State,  of  which  additional  life  he 
bequeaths  the  immediate  possibility  to  those  whom  he  in- 
vests with  his  claim.  Supposing  him  to  caned  the  daim, 
he  would  distribute  this  possibility  of  life  among  the  nation 
at  large. 

41.  We  hitherto  consider  the  Government  itself  as  simply 
a  conservative  power,  taking  chaige  of  the  wealth  entrusted 
to  it. 

But  a  Government  may  be  more  or  less  than  a  con- 
servative power.  It  may  be  dther  an  improving,  or  de- 
structive one. 

If  it  be  an  improving  power,  using  all  the  wealth  en- 
trusted to  it  to  the  best  advantage,  the  nation  is  enriched 
in  root  and  branch  at  once,  and  the  Government  is  enabled, 
for  every  order  presented,  to  return  a  quantity  of  wealth 
greater  than  the  order  was  written  for,  according  to  the 
fructification  obtained  in  the  interim.^  This  ability  may  be 
either  concealed,  in  which  case  the  currency  does  not  com- 
pletdy  represent  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry,  or  it  may  be 
manifested  by  the  continual  payment  of  the  excess  of  value 
on  each  order,  in  which  case  there  is  (irrespectivdy,  observe, 
of  collateral  results  afterwards  to  be  examined)  a  perpetual 
rise  in  the  worth  of  the  currency,  that  is  to  say,  a  £aU  in 
the  price  of  all  articles  represented  by  it. 

42.  But  if  the  Government  be  destructive,  or  a  consuming 

*  [The  original  enay  here  added  a  note : — 

'niie  reader  must  be  warned  in  advance  that  the  conditions 'here  sup- 
posed hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  'interest'  of  money  commonly  so 
caUed."] 
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power,  it  becomes  unable  to  return  the  value  received  on 
the  presentation  of  the  order. 

This  inability  may  either  be  concealed  by  meeting  de-^ 
mands  to  the  full,  until  it  issue  in  bankruptcy,  or  in  some 
form  of  national  debt; — or  it  may  be  concealed  during 
oscillatory  movements  between  destructiveness  and  produc- 
tiveness, which  result  on  the  whole  in  stability; — or  it  may 
be  manifested  by  the  consistent  return  of  less  than  value- 
received  on  each  presented  order,  in  which  case  there  is 
a  consistent  fall  in  the  worth  of  the  currency,  or  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  things  represented  by  it. 

48.  Now,  if  for  this  conception  of  a  central  Govern- 
ment, we  substitute  that  of  a  body  of  persons  occupied  in 
industrial  pursuits,  of  whom  each  adds  in  his  private  capacity 
to  the  common  store,^  we  at  once  obtain  an  approximation 
to  the  actual  condition  of  a  civilized  mercantile  community, 
from  which  approximation  we  might  easily  proceed  into  stUl 
completer  analysis.  I  purpose,  however,  to  arrive  at  every 
result  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  simpler  conception; 
but  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  meantime,  that 
both  the  social  conditions  thus  supposed  (and  I  will  by 
anticipation  say  also,  all  possible  social  conditions)  agree  in 
two  great  points;  namely,  in  the  primal  importance  of  the^ 
supposed  national  store  or  stock,  and  in  its  destructibility 
or  improveability  by  the  holders  of  it. 

44.  I.  Observe  that  in  both  conditions,  that  of  cen- 
tral Government-holding,  and  diffused  private-holding,  the 
quantity  of  stock  is  of  the  same  national  moment.  In  the 
one  case,  indeed,  its  amount  may  be  known  by  examination 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  confided ;  in  the  other  it  can- 
not be  known  but  by  exposing  the  private  affSsdrs  of  every 
individuaL    But,  known  or  unknown,  its  significance  is  the 

'  [The  original  enay  here  contmues : — 

" ,  ,  .  the  common  store :  so  that  the  store  itself,  instead  of  remaining  a 

C*  ilic  property  of  ascertainable  Quantity,  for  the  guardianship  of  which  a 
Y  or  public  men  are  responsible,  becomes  disseminated  private  property, 
each  man  giving,  in  exchange  for  any  article  received  from  another,  a  general 
order  for  Its  equivalent  in  whatever  other  article  the  claimant  may  desire 
(such  general  order  being  payable  by  any  number  of  the  society  in  whose 
possession  the  demanded  article  may  be  found),  we  at  once  .  .  ."] 
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same  under  each  condition.  The  riches  of  the  nation  con- 
sist in  the  abundance,  and  their  wealth  depotids  on  the 
natiu^,  of  this  store. 

45.  II.  In  the  second  |dace,  both  conditions  (and  all, 
other  possible  ones)  agree  in  the  destructibility  or  improve- 
ability  of  the  store  by  its  holders.  Whether  in  private 
hands,  or  under  Grovemment  charge,  the  national  store  maf 
be  duly  consumed,  or  daily  enlarged,  by  its  possessors ;  and 
while  the  currency  remains  apparently  unaltered,  the  pro* 
perty  it  represents  may  dimini^  or  increase. 

46.  The  first  question,  then,  which  we  have  to  put  under 
our  simple  conception  of  central  Grovemment,  namely, ''  What  * 
store  has  it  ? "  is  one  of  equal  importance,  whatever  may  be 
the  constitution  of  the  State ;  while  the  seeond  question-- 
namely^  ^'  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  store  ?  **  involves  the 
discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  itself. 

The  first  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  three  heads : 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  store  ? 

9.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  population  ?  - 

8.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  currency? 

The  second  inquiry  into  two: 

1.  Who  are  the  Holders  of  the  store,  and  in  what  pro- 
porticms? 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the  store  (that  is  to  say, 
the  holders  of  the  currency),  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

We  will  examine  the  tMDge  of  the  first  three  questions 
in  the  present  paper ;  of  the  two  following,  in  the  sequel 

47.  I.  Question   Fibst.      What  is  the  nature  of  the  > 
store?    Has  the  nation  hitherto  worked  for  and  gathered 
the  light  thing  or  the  wrong?    On  that  issue  rest  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  life. 

For  example,  let  us  imagine  a  society,  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, occupied  in  procuring  and  laying  up  store  of  com, 
wine,  wool,  silk,  and  other  such  preservable  materials  of 
food  Mid  clothing;  and  that  it  has  a  currency  represent- 
mg  them.     Imagine  farther,  that  on  days  of  festivity,  the 
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society,  discovering  itself  to  derive  satisfaction  from  pyro- 
technics, gradually  turns  its  attention  more  and  more  to  the 
manufacture  of  gunporwdcr ;  so  that  an  increasing  number  of 
labourers,  giving  what  time  they  can  spare  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  faring  increasing  quantities  of  combustibles  into  the 
store,  and  use  the  general  orders  received  in  exchange  to 
obtain  such  wine,  wool,  or  com,  as  they  may  have  need  of. 
The  currency  remains  the  same,  and  represents  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  material  in  the  store,  and  of  labour  sp^it  in 
producing  it.  But  the  com  and  wine  gradually  vanish,  and 
in  their  place,  as  gradually,  appear  sulphur  and  saltpetre, 
till  at  last  the  labourers  who  have  consumed  com  and  sup- 
plied nitfe,  presenting  on  a  festal  morning  some  of  their 
currency  to  obtain  materials  for  the  feast,  discover  that  no 
amount  of  currency  will  command  anything  Festive,  except 
Fire.  The  supply  of  rockets  is  unlimited,  but  that  of  food, 
limited,  in  a  quite  final  manner;  and  the  whole  currency 
in  the  hands  of  the  society  represents  an  infinite  power  of 
detonation,  but  none  of  existence. 

4f8.  This  statement,  caricatured  as  it  may  seem,  is  only 
exaggerated  in  assuming  the  persistence  of  the  folly  to  ex- 
tremity, unchecked,  as  in  reality  it  would  be,  byvthe  gradual- 
rise  in  price  of  food.  But  it  fidls  short  of  the  actu^  facts 
of  human  life  in  expression  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
My  itself.  For  a  great  pait  (the  reader  would  not  believe 
how  great  until  he  saw  the  statistics  in  detail)  of  the  most 
earnest  and  ingenious  industry  of  the  world  is  spent  in  pro- 
ducing munitions  of  war;  gathering,  that  is  to  say,  the 
materials,  not  of  festive,  but  of  consuming  fh^;  filling  its^ 
stares  with  all  power  of  the  instruments  of  pain,  and  all 
affluence  of  the  ministries  of  death.  It  was  no  true  Trumfo 
della  Morte*  which  men  have  seen  and  feared  (sometimes 

*  (I  little  thought,  what  Trumfo  della  MorU  woold  be,  for  thh  vciy 
caiise^  and  in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  closing  words  of  the  47th  paragFaph, 
over  the  fields  and  houses  of  Europe,  and  over  its  fairest  city — within 
•even  years  from  the  day  1  wrote  it.i) 

^  [A  reference  a^in  to  the  Franco-German  war,  the  aiege  of  Paris,  and  the 
•ubtequent  Communist  rising :  compare  p.  136,  above,  and  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  156  n.] 
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scarcely  feared)  so  long ;  whereiii  he  farougfat  them  rest  from 
their  labours.^  We  see,  and  share,  another  and  higher  form 
of  his  triumph  now.  Taskmaster,  instead  of  Releaser,  he 
rules  the  dust  of  the  arena  no  less  than  of  the  tomb ;  and, 
content  once  in  the  grave  whither  man  went,  to  make  his 
works  to  cease  and  his  devices  to  vanish,* — ^now,  in  the  busy 
city  and  on  the  serviceable  sea,  makes  his  work  to  increase, 
and  his  devices  to  multiply. 

49.  To  this  doubled  loss,  or  n^;ative  power  of  labour,/ 
spent  in  producing  means  of  destruction,  we  have  to  add, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  what-^ 
ever  more  insidious  waste  of  toil  there  is  in  production  of 
unnecessary  luxury.  Such  and  such  an  occupation  (it 
said)  supports  so  many  labourers,  because  so  many  obtain^ 
wages  in  following  it;  but  it  is  never  considered  that  un-i 
less  there  be  a  supporting  power  in  the  product  of  the  occu-j 
pation,  the  wages  given  to  one  man  are  merely  withdraw 
from  another.  We  cannot  say  of  any  trade  that  it 
tains  such  and  such  a  number  of  persons,  unless  we  know 
how  and  where  the  money,  now  spent  in  the  purchase  of  its 
produce,  would  have  been  spent,  if  that  produce  had  not 
been  manufactured.    The  purchasing  funds  truly  support  a-^ 

V  number  of  people  in  making  This ;  but  (probably) '  leave  un- 
>~Y  supported  an  equal  number  who  are  making,  or  could  have 
made  That.  The  manufacturers  of  snudl  watches  thrive  at 
Geneva ; — it  is  well ; — but  where  would  the  money  spent  on 
small  watches  have  gone,  had  there  been  no  snudl  watches 
to  buy? 

50.  If  the  so  frequently  uttered  aphorism  of  mercantile 
economy^ — "Labour  is  limited  by  capital,"  were  true,  this 
question  would  be  a  definite  one.     But  it  is  untrue;  and 


1  rReveUtion  xiy.  laj 

>    Eocledastes  iz.  lO.J 

s  'See  below,  §  61,  p.  177. 

*  [As,  for  instanoe,  by  Mill,lNX>k  i.  ch.  v.  (**  Fundamental  PropoaitioDS  reapectini^ 
Capital"),  §  1:  ^''fhe  first  of  these  propositions  is.  That  induatrj  is  limited  by 
capital."  In  his  copy  of  the  book  Raskin  wrote  in  the  marffin,  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  "  Industry  dependent  on  Will,  not  on  Capital.  Sin^pe  head  and  heart  may 
do  all.    Napoleon— with  his  starving  army."] 
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that  widely.  Out  of  a  given  quantity  of  funds  for  wages,  "^ 
more  or  less  labour  is  to  be  had,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  will  with  which  we  can  inspire  the  workman ;  and 
the  true  limit  of  labour  is  only  in  the  limit  of  tiliis  moral 
stunulus  of  the  will»  and  of  the  bodily  power.  In  an  ulti- 
mate, but  entirely  unpractical  sense,  labour  is  limited  by 
capital,  as  it  is  by  matter — that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  no 
material,  there  can  be  no  work, — ^but  in  the  practical  sense, 
labour  is  limited  only  by  the  great  original  capital^  of  head, 
heart,  and  hand.  Even  in  the  most  artificial  relations  of 
commerce,  labour  is  to  capital  as  fire  to  fuel:  out  of  so 
much  fuel,  you  can  have  only  so  much  fire ;  but  out  of  so 
much  fiiel  you  9ihaXL  have  so  much  fire, — ^not  in  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  combustibles,  but  to  the  force  of  wind  that 
fans  and  water  that  quenches;  and  the  appliance  of  both. 
And  labour  is  furthered,  as  conflagration  is,  not  so  much 
by  added  fuel,  as  by  admitted  air."^ 

51.  For  which  reasons,  I  had  to  insert,  in  §  49,  the 
qualifying  "probably";  for  it  can  never  be  said  positively 
that  the  purchase-money,  or  wages  fund,  of  any  trade  is 
withdrawn  from  some  other  trade.  The  object  itself  may 
be  the  stimulus  of  the  production  of  the  money  which  buys 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  by  which  the  purchaser  obtained 
the  means  of  buying  it,  would  not  have  been  done  by  him, 
unless  he  had  wanted  that  particular  thing.  And  the  pro-  ^^ 
duction  of  any  article  not  intrinsically  (nor  in  the  process  of 
manufacture)  injurious,  is  usefiil,  if  the  desire  of  it  causes 
productive  labour  in  other  directions. 

52.  In   the   national    store,   therefore,    the    presence    of 

*  (The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  you  may  spend  a  great  deal  of  moaey, 
and  get  very  little  work  for  it,  and  that  little  bad;  but  having  good  ''air/' 
or  "spirit,"  to  put  life  into  it,  with  very  little  money,  you  may  get  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  all  good ;  which,  observe,  is  an  arithmetioal,  not  at  all  a 
poetical  or  visionary  circumstance.) 

^  [Here  the  original  essay  appended  a  footnote  : — 

''This  aphorism,  being  hurried  English  for  'labour  is  limited  by  want 
of  capital,'  involves  also  awkward  English  in  its  denial,  which  cannot  be 
helped."] 

XVIL  M 
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things  intrinsically  valueless  does  not  imply  an  entirely  cor- 
relative absence  of  things  valuable.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  all  the  labour  spent  on  vanity  has  been  diverted  firom 
reality^  and  that  for  every  bad  thing  produced  a  precious 
thing  has  been  lost  In  great  measure,  the  vain  things^ 
represent  the  results  of  roused  indolence;  they  have  been 
carved,  as  toys,  in  extra  time;  and,  if  they  had  not  been 
made,  nothing  else  would  have  been  made.  Even  to  muni- 
tions of  war  this  principle  applies ;  they  partly  represent  the 
work  of  men  who,  if  they  had  not  made  spears,  would  never 
have  made  pruning-hooks,^  and  who  are  incapable  of  any 
activities  but  those  of  contest. 

58.  Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  store  has  to  be  - 
considered  under  two  main  lights;  the  one,  that  of  its 
immediate  and  actual  utility ;  the  other,  that  of  the  past 
national  character  which  it  signifies  by  its  production,  and 
future  character  which  it  must  develop  by  its  use.  And 
the  issue  of  this  investigation  will  be  to  show  us  that 

Economy  does  not  depend  merely  on  principles  of  "de — - 
mand  and  supply,"  but  primarily  on  what  is  demanded,  and 
what  is  supplied ;  which  I  will  beg  of  you  to  observe,  and 
take  to  heart. 

54.  II.  Question  Second. — What   is   the   quantity    of' 
the  store  in  relation  to  the  population? 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
accurate  form  in  which  this  question  has  to  be  put  is — 
^'What  quantity  of  each  article  composing  the  store  exists 
in  proportion  to  the  real  need  for  it  by  the  popi'lation  ? " 
But  we  shall  for  the  time  assiune,  in  order  to  keep  all  our 
terms  at  the  simplest,  that  the  store  is  wholly  composed 
of  usefiil  articles,  and  accurately  proportioned  to  the  several 
needs  for  them.  ( 

Now  it  cannot  be  assumed,  because  the  store  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people,  that  the  people 

^  [See  Isaiah  ii.  4 ;  Joel  iii.   10 ;  Micah  iv.  3 ;  often  quoted  by  Ruskin :  e^., 
below,  p.  463,  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  411.] 
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must  be  in  comfort;  nor  because  it  is  small,  that  they 
must  be  in  distress.  An  active  and  economical  race  always 
produces  more  than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is  permitted 
to  do  so)  in  competence  on  the  produce  of  its  daily  labour. 
The  quantity  of  its  store,  great  or  small,  is  therefore  in 
many  respects  indifferent  to  it,  and  cannot  be  inferred  from 
its  aspect.  Similarly  an  inactive  and  wasteful  population, 
which  cannot  live  by  its  daily  labom*,  but  is  dependent, 
partly  or  wholly,  on  consumption  of  its  store,  may  be  (by 
various  difficulties,  hereafter  to  be  examined,  in  realizing 
or  getting  at  such  store)  retained  in  a  state  of  abject 
distress,  though  its  possessions  may  be  immense.  But  the— 
results  always  involved  in  the  magnitude  of  store  are,  the 
commercial  power  of  the  nation,  its  security,  and  its  mental 
character.  Its  commercial  power,  in  that  according  to  the 
quantity  of  its  store  may  be  the  extent  of  its  dealings; 
its  security,  in  that  according  to  the  quantity  of  its  store 
are  its  means  of  sudden  exertion  or  sustained  endurance; 
and  its  character,  in  that  certain  conditions  of  civilization 
camiot  be  attained  without  permanent  and  continually  ac- 
cumulating store,  of  great  intrinsic  value,  and  of  peculiar 
nature.* 

55.  Now,  seeing  that  these  three  advantages  arise  from 
largeness  of  store  in  proportion  to  population,  the  question 
arises  immediately,  "  Given  the  store — is  the  nation  en- 
riched by  diminution  of  its  numbers?  Are  a  successful 
national  speculation,  and  a  pestilence,  economically  the  same 
thing?** 

This  is  in  part  a  sophistical  question;  such  as  it  would 
be  to  ask  whether  a  man  was  richer  when  struck  by  disease 
which  must  limit  his  life  within  a  predicable  period,  than 
he  was  when  in  health.  He  is  enabled  to  enlarge  his 
current  expenses,  and  has  for  all  purposes  a  larger  sum  at 
his  inmiediate  disposal  (for,  given  the  fortune,  the  shorter 
the  life,  the  larger  the  annuity) ;  yet  no  man  considers  him- 
self richer  because  he  is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

*  (More  especially,  works  of  great  art.) 
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56.  The  logical  reply  is  that,  since  Wealth  is  by  de*. 
finition  only  the  means  of  life,  a  nation  cannot  be  en- 
riched by  its  own  mortality.  Or  in  shorter  words,  the  life 
is  more  than  the  meat;^  and  existence  itself,  more  wealth 
than  the  means  of  existence.  Whence,  of  two  nations  who 
have  equal  store,  the  more  numerous  is  to  be  considered 
the  richer,  provided  the  type  of  the  inhabitant  be  as  high 
(for,  though  the  relative  bulk  of  their  store  be  less,  its  rda- 
tive  efficiency,  or  the  amount  of  effectual  wealth,  must  be 
greater).  But  if  the  type  of  the  population  be  deteriorated 
by  increase  of  its  numbers,  we  have  evidence  of  foverty 
in  its  worst  influence;  and  then,  to  determine  whether  the 
nation  in  its  total  may  still  be  justifiably  esteemed  lidi, 
we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  number  of  the  poor  against 
that  of  the  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale-work,  it  is  of  couise 
necessary  to  determine,  first,  who  are  poor  and  who  are 
rich;  nor  this  only,  but  also  how  poor  and  how  rich  they 
are.  Which  will  prove  a  curious  thermometrical  investiga- 
tion ;  for  we  shall  have  to  do  for  gold  and  for  silver,  what 
we  have  done  for  quicksilver; — determine,  namely,  their 
freezing-point,  their  zero,  their  temperate  and  fever-heat 
points;  finally,  their  vaporescent  point,  at  which  riches, 
sometimes  explosively,  as  lately  in  America,'  **  make  to  them- 
selves wings  " : ' — and  correspondently,  the  number  of  d^rees 
below  zero  at  which  poverty,  ceasing  to  brace  with  any 
wholesome  cold,  bums  to  the  bone.^ 

*  (The  meaning  of  that,  in  plain  English,  is,  that  we  most  find  cmt  how 
far  poverty  and  riches  are  good  or  bad  for  people,  and  what  is  the  differenee 
between  being  miserably  poor — so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  driven  to  crime,  or  to 
pass  life  in  suffering — and  being  blessedly  poor,  in  the  sense  meant  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ^    For  I  suppose  the  people  who  believe  that 


1  [Matthew  vi.  25.] 

>  [See  for  the  allusion  here,  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  151  (VoL  XVL  p.  137  and  n.).] 

'  [Proverbs  xxiiL  v.] 

*  [Matthew  v.  3 :  ''Bleised  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  thw's  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Luke  vL  20,  24:  ^'Blessed  be  ye  poor  .  .  .  But  woe  unto  you  that  are 
rieh !  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation/'j 
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57.  For  the  performance  of  these  operations,  in  the 
strictest  sense  scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the  existing 
so-called  "science"  of  Political  Economy;  we  will  ask  it 
to  define  for  us  the  comparatively  and  superlatively  rich, 
and  the  comparatively  and  superlatively  poor;  and  on  its 
own  terms — if  any  terms  it  can  pronounce — examine,  in  our 
prosperous  England,  how  many  rich  and  how  many  poor 
people  there  are;  and  whether  the  quantity  and  intensity 
of  the  poverty  is  indeed  so  overbalanced  by  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  wealth,  that  we  may  permit  ourselves  a 
luxurious  blindness  to  it,  and  call  ourselves,  complacently, 
a  rich  country.  And  if  we  find  no  clear  definition  in  the 
existing  science,  we  will  endeavour  for  ourselves  to  fix  the 
trae  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  to  apply  them.* 

58.  III.  Question  Third.  What  is  the  quantity  of 
the  store  in  relation  to  the  Currency? 

We  have  seen  *  that  the  real  worth  of  the  currency,  so 
far  as  dependent  on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
store,  may  vary,  within  certain  limits,  without  affecting  itS" 
worth  in  exchange.  The  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
represented  wealth  may  be  unperceived,  and  the  currency 
may  be  taken  either  for  more  or  less  than  it  is  truly 
worth.  Usually  it  is  taken  for  much  more;  and  its  power 
in  exchange,  or  credit-power,  is  thus  increased  up  to  a 
pven  strain  upon  its  relation  to  existing  wealth.  This 
credit-power  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  thoughts,  because 
most  sharply  present   to   the   experience,    of  a  mercantile 

do  not  think  (if  thej  ever  honestly  ask  themselves  what  they  do  think), 
either  that  Luke  vi  24  is  a  merely  poetical  exclamation,  or  that  the  Beati- 
tude of  Poverty  has  yet  been  attained  in  St  Martin's  Lane  and  other  back 
streets  of  London,) 

*  (Large  plans! — Eight  years  are  gone,  and  nothing  done  yet.  But  I 
keep  my  purpose  of  making  one  day  this  balance,  or  want  of  balance,  vis- 
ible, in  those  so  seldom  used  scales  of  Justice.) 


»  [Above,  §  39,  p.  170.] 
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community :  but  the  conditions  of  its  stability  *  and  all  other 
relations  of  the  currency  to  the  material  store  are  entirely 
simple  in  principle,  if  not  in  action.  Far  other  than  simple 
are  the  relations  of  the  currency  to  the  available  labour 
which  ^  it  also  represents.  For  this  relation  is  involved  not 
only  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the  nurnb^, 
but  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the  mind, 
of  the  population.  Its  proportion  to  their  number,  and  the 
resulting  worth  of  currency,  are  calculable;  but  its  propor- 
tion to  their  will  for  labour  is  not.  The  worth  of  the  piece 
of  money  which  claims  a  given  quantity  of  the  store  is,  in 
exchange,  less  or  greater  according  to  the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  the  same  thing  without  having 
recourse  to  the  store.  In  other  words,  it  depends  on  the 
immediate  Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing.  We  must  now, 
therefore,  complete  the  definition  of  these  terms. 

59.  All  cost  and  price  are  counted  in  Labour.  We  must 
know  first,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  counted  as  Labour. 

I  have  already  *  defined  Labour  to  be  the  Contest  of  the  . 

*  These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  used  for  the 
force  of  money  by  Dante,  of  mast  and  sail : — 

Quali  dal  vento  le  gonfiate  vele 
Caggiono  avvolte,  poi  ch^  I'alber  iiaoca 
Tal  cadde  a  terra  la  fiera  crudele.* 

The  image  may  be  followed  out,  like  all  of  Dante's,  into  as  close  detail 
as  the  reader  chooses.  Thus  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger  that  a  skilful 
seaman  ever  carries  all  the  canvas  his  spars  will  bear ;  states  of  mercantile 
languor  are  like  the  flap  of  the  sail  in  a  calm ;  of  mercantile  precantion, 
like  taking  in  reefs ;  and  mercantile  ruin  is  instant  on  the  breaking  of  the 
mast. 

(I  mean  by  credit-power,  the  general  impression  on  the  national  mind 
that  a  sovereign,  or  any  other  coin,  is  worth  so  much  bread  and  cheese — 
so  much  wine — so  much  horse  and  caniage-— or  so  much  fine  art:  it  may 
be  really  worth,  when  tried,  less  or  more  than  is  thought:  the  thought  of 
it  is  the  credit-power.) 


^  [The  original  essay  here  added  ^^  by  our  definition  (p.  790)  " — ^the  reierenoe  here 
being  to  §  22.] 

*  [In  Unto  thU  Ltuty  §  70  (above,  pp.  94-95).] 

>  {Inferno,  vii.  18 ;  compare  Unto  this  Last,  §  74  n.  (above,  p.  101).] 
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life  of  man  with  an  opposite.^  Literally,  it  is  the  quantity 
of  '*  Lapse/'  loss,  or  failure  of  human  life,  caused  by  any 
effort.  It  is  usually  confused  with  effort  itself,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  power  (opera) ;  but  there  is  much  effort  which  is 
merely  a  mode  of  recreation,  or  of  pleasure.  The  most 
beautiful  actions  of  the  human  body,  and  the  highest  results 
of  the  human  intelligence,  are  conditions,  or  achievements, 
of  quite  unlaborious, — nay,  of  recreative,— effort.  But  labour- 
is  tiie  suffering  in  effort  It  is  the  negative  quantity,  or 
quantity  of  de-feat,  which  has  to  be  counted  against  every 
Feat,  and  of  de-fect,  which  has  to  be  counted  against  every 
Fact,  or  Deed  of  men.     In  brief,  it  is  "that  quantity  of*^  1 

our  toil  which  we  die  in."  — I 

We  might,  therefore,  a  priori^   conjecture  (as  we  shall 
ultimately  find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor  sold.     Every- 
thing dse  is  bought  and  sold  for  Labour,  but  Labour  itself^- 
cannot  be  bought  nor  sold  for  anything,   being  priceless.^ 
The  idea  that  it  is  a  conmiodity  to  be  bought  or  sold,  is  / 

the  alpha  and  omega  of  Politico-Economic  fallacy.  I 

60.  This  being  the  nature  of  labour,  the  "Cost**  of  any?.  *"       1 
thing  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain  it;-^%he  ' 

quantity  for  which,  or  at  which,  it  "stands"  (constat).  It 
is  literally  the  "Constancy"  of  the  thing; — you  shall  win 
it — ^move  it — come  at  it,  for  no  less  than  this. 

Cost  is   measured  and    measurable  (using  the  accurate 

^  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  buy,  nor  to  sell  laboury— 
bat  to  spare  it.  Every  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome,  inefiec- 
tual;  so  far  as  successful,  it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal;  and  the  purchase- 
money  is  a  part  of  that  thirty  pieces  which  bought,  first  the  greatest  of 
labours,  and  afterwards  the  burial-field  of  the  Stranger ;  ^  for  this  purchase- 
money,  being  in  its  very  smallness  or  vileness  the  exactly  measured  opposite 
of  the  ''vilis  annona  amicorum,"^  makes  all  men  strangers  to  each  other. 

>  [The  original  essay  here  appended  a  footnote  :— 

''That  18  to  say,  its  only  price  is  its  return.    Compare  Unio  tkU  Laei, 
p.  80,  and  what  follows." 
See  now.  pp.  64  uq.,  above.] 

>  [Mattiiew  zxvi.  16 ;  zzvii.  3-7.1 

3  [Horace,  EpUtlu,  i.  12,  24 :  '' Vilis  amicoruni  est  annona,  bonis  ubi  quid  deest" 
(when  good  men  lack,  the  price  of  friends  is  low).] 
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Latin  terms)  only  in  <<  labor,'*  -not  in  ^^  opera."  ^  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  vowk  a  thing  needs  to  produce  it; 
it  matters  only  how  much  distress  Generally  the  more 
the  power  it  requires,  the  less  the  distress;  so  that  the 
noblest  works  of  man  cost  less  than  the  meanest. 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life,  is  either  of  the  body, 
in  ffttigue  or  pain;  of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  in  persever- 
ance of  search  for  things, — patience  in  waiting  for  them, — 
fortitude  or  d^fradation  in  suffering  for  them,  and  the  like), 
or  of  the  intellect  All  these  kinds  of  labour  are  supposed 
to  be  included  in  the  general  term,  and  the  quantity  of 
labour  is  then  expressed  by  the  time  it  lasts.  So  that  a 
unit  of  labour  is  ''  an  hour's  work  '^  or  a  day's  work,  as  we 
may  determine.  | 

—  61.  Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic  and  effectual.  In- 
trinsic cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  right  way;- 
effectual  cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  way  we- 
set  about  it.  But  intrinsic  cost  cannot  be  made  a  subject 
of  analytical  investigation,  being  only  partially  discoverable, 
and  that  by  long  experience.  Effectual  cost  is  all  that  the 
political  economist  can  deal  with ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost 
of  the  thing  under  existing  circumstances,  and  by  known 
processes. 

*  Cicero's  distinctioQ,^  ''sordidi  quaestus^  quorum  oper»,  non  quorum  artes 
emnntur/'  admirable  iu  principle,  is  inaccurate  in  expression,  because  Qcero 
did  not  practically  know  how  much  operative  dexterity  is  necessary  in  all 
the  higher  arts;  but  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  incalculable.  Be  it  great 
or  small,  the  "cost"  of  the  mere  perfectness  of  touch  in  a  hammer-stroke 
of  Donatello's,  or  a  pencil-touch  of  Correggio's,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary 
arithmetic* 

(Old  notes,  these,  more  embarrassing,  I  now  perceive,  than  elucidatory ; 
but  right,  and  worth  retaining.) 

t  Only  observe,  as  some  labour  is  more  destructive  of  life  than  other 
labour,  the  hour  or  day  of  the  more  destructive  toil  is  supposed  to  include 
proportionate  rest.  Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  take  such  rest, 
except  in  death. 

1  \D%  Qfiem,  i.  42,  150.1 

*  [The  original  essay  ados : — 

''Tke  best  masters  themselves  usually  estimate  it  at  sums  varying  horn 
two  to  three  or  four  shillings  a  day,  with  wine  or  soup  eztrs." 
Compare  Vol.  VIL  p.  469,  and  Or»wn  ^  WUd  (Mwe,  §  41.] 
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Cost,  being  dependent  much  on  application  of  method,-^ 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  work  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  get 
a  little  of  some  things,  but  difficult  to  get  much;  it  is 
impossible  to  get  some  things  with  few  hands,  but  easy  to 
get  them  with  many. 

62.  The  cost  and  value  of  things,  however  difficult  to 
determine  accurately,  are  thus  both  dependent  on  ascertain<^ 
able  physical  circumstances."^ 

*  There  is^  therefore,  obserre,  no  such  thing  «b  Gheapaess  (in  the  comraoa 
use  of  that  term)^  without  some  error  or  injustice.  A  thing  is  said  to  be 
cheap^  not  because  it  is  common,  but  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  sold-- 
under  its  worth.  Everything  has  its  proper  and  true  worUi  at  anj  given 
time,  in  relation  to  everything  else;  and  at  that  worth  should  be  bought 
and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  cheap  to  the  buyer  by  exactly  so  much 
as  the  seller  loses,  and  no  more.  Putrid  meat,  at  twopence  a  pound,  is 
not  ''cheaper"  than  wholesome  meat  at  sevenpenoe  a  pound;  it  is  pro- 
bably much  dearer ;  but  if,  by  watching  your  opportunity,  you  can  get  the 
wholesome  meat  for  sixpence  a  pound,  it  is  cheaper  to  you  by  a  penny, 
which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller  has  lost  The  present  rage  for 
cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply  and  literally  a  rage  for  badness  of 
all  commodities,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to  find  persons  whose  necessities  will 
force  them  to  let  you  have  more  than  you  should  for  your  money.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  produce  such  persons,  and  in  large  numbers;  for  the  more 
distress  there  is  in  a  nation,  the  more  cheapness  of  this  sort  you  can 
obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheapness  is  thus  merely  a  measure  of  the  extent 
of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  apparent  cheapness,  which  we  have  some 
right  to  be  triumphant  in ;  ^  namely,  the  real  reduction  in  cost  of  articles  by 
right  application  of  labour.  But  in  this  case  the  article  is  only  cheap  with 
reference  to  its  farmer  price ;  the  so-called  cheapness  is  only  our  expression 
for  the  sensation  of  contrast  between  its  former  and  existing  prices.  So  soon 
as  the  new  methods  of  producing  the  article  are  established,  it  ceases  to 
be  esteemed  either  cheap  or  dear,  at  the  new  price,  as  at  the  old  one, 
and  is  felt  to  be  cheap  only  when  accident  enables  it  to  be  purchased  be- 
neath this  new  value.  And  it  is  no  advantage  to  produce  the  article  more 
easily,  except  as  it  enables  you  to  multiply  your  population.  Cheapness  of 
this  kind  is  merely  the  discovery  that  more  men  can  be  maintained  on 
the  same  ground ;  and  the  question  how  many  you  will  maintain  in  propor- 
tion to  yoar  additional  means,  remains  exactly  in  the  same  terms  that  it 
did  before. 

A  fonn  of  immediate  cheapness  results,  however,  in  many  cases,  without 


^  [For  ''  have  some  right  to  be  triumphant  in,"  the  original  essay  reads  ''confuse, 
in  practice  and  in  reasoning,  with  the  other."] 
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But  their  price  is  dependent  on  the  human  will.^ 

Such  and  such  a  thing  is  demonstrably  good  for  so 
much.     And  it  may  demonstrably  be  had  for  so  much. 

But  it  remains  questionable,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways 
questionable,  whether  I  choose  to  give  so  much.^ 

.  This  choice  is  always  a  relative  one.  It  is  a  choice  to 
give  a  price  for  this,  rather  than  for  that; — a  resolution 
to  have  the  thing,  if  getting  it  does  not  involve  the  loss 
of  a  better  thing.  Price  depends,  therefore,  not  only  on 
the  cost  of  the  commodity  itself,  but  on  its  relation  to 
the  cost  of  every  other  attainable  thing. 

Farther.  The  power  of  choice  is  also  a  relative  one.- 
It  depends  not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of  the  thing, 
but  on  everybody  else's  estimate ;  *  therefore  on  the  number 
and  force  of  the  will  of  the  concurrent  buyers,  and  on  the 
existing  quantity  of  the  thing  in  proportion  to  that  number 
and  force. 

distress,  from  the  labour  of  a  population  where  food  is  redundant,  or  where 
the  labour  by  which  the  food  is  produced  leaves  much  idle  time  on  their 
hands,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  production  of  ''cheap"  articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economist  pkoes  where  the 
labour  is  unbalanced.  In  the  first  case,  the  just  balance  is  to  be  effected 
by  taking  labourers  from  the  spot  where  pressure  exists,  and  sending  them 
to  that  where  food  is  redundant.  In  the  second,  the  cheapness  is  a  local 
accident,  advantageous  to  the  local  purchaser,  disadvantageous  to  the  local 
producer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  commerce  to  extend  the  market, 
and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  full  advantage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weather,  etc,  is  always 
counterbalanced,  in  due  time,  by  natural  scarcity^  similarly  caused.  It  is  the 
part  of  wise  government,  and  healthy  commerce,  so  to  provide  in  times  and 
places  of  plenty  for  times  and  places  of  dearth,  as  that  there  shall  never  be 
waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  market  is  merely  a  disease  of  clumsy 
and  wanton  commerce. 

*  Price  has  been  already  defined  (p.  158)  to  be  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it  It  is  best  to  con- 
sider the  price  to  be  that  fixed  by  the  possessor,  because  the  possessor  has 
absolute  power  of  refusing  sale,  while  the  purchaser  has  no  absolute  power 
of  compelling  it ;  but  the  effectual  or  market  price  is  that  at  which  their 
estimates  coincide. 


[See  above,  §  36,  p.  166.] 
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Hence  the  price  of  anything  depends  on  four  variables.^ 

(1.)  Its  cost. 

(2.)  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that  cost. 

(8.)  The  number  and  power  of  the  persons  who  want  it. 

(4.)  The  estimate  they  have  formed  of  its  desirableness. 

Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so  far  as  it  is  contem- 
plated in  this  estimate;  perhaps,  therefore,  not  at  all. 

68.  Now,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  price- 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  assume  these 
four  quantities  to  be  known,  and  *^the  estimate  of  desirable- 
ness," commonly  called  the  Demand,  to  be  certain.  We 
will  take  the  number  of  persons  at  the  lowest.  Let  A  and 
B  be  two  labourers  who  **  demand,"  that  is  to  say,  have 
resolved  to  labour  for,  two  articles,  a  and  b.  Their  de- 
mand for  these  articles  (if  the  reader  likes  better,  he  may 
say  their  need)  is  to  be  conceived  as  absolute,  their  exist- 
ence depending  on  the  getting  these  two  things.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  they  are  bread  and  fuel,  in  a  cold  country, 
and  let  a  represent  the  least  quantity  of  bread,  and  h  the 
least  quantity  of  fuel,  which  will  support  a  man^s  life  for 
a  day.  Let  a  be  producible  by  an  hour's  labour,  but  b 
only  by  two  hours'  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  hour,  and  of  b  two  (cost,  by 
our  definition,  being  expressible  in  terms  of  time).  If, 
therefore,  each  man  worked  both  for  his  com  and  fuel, 
each  would  have  to  work  three  hours  a  day.  But  they 
divide  the  labour  for  its  greater  ease.*    Then  if  A  works 

*  This  ''ipreater  ease"  ought  to  be  allowed  for  by  a  diminution  in  the 
times  of  the  divided  work;  but  as  the  proportion  of  times  would  remain 
the  same^  I  do  not  introduce  this  unnecessary  complexity  into  the  calculation. 

^  [The  original  essay  here  appended  a  footnote : — 

''The  two  first  of  these  variables  are  included  in  the  x^  and  the  two  last 
in  the  y,  of  the  formula  given  at  p.  81  of  Unio  tkU  Last,  and  the  four  are 
the  radical  conditions  which  regulate  the  price  of  things  on  first  produc- 
tion ;  in  their  price  in  exchange^  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  divide  each 
into  two  others,  forminsr  the  four  which  are  stated  at  p.  136  of  Unio  thU 
La$tr 
The  references  are  now  to  pp  64  and  04,  above.] 
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three  hours,  he  produces  8  a,  which  is  <Hie  a  more  than 
both  the  men  want.  And  if  B  works  three  hours,  he  pro- 
duces only  1^  b^  or  half  of  b  less  than  both  want  But  if 
A  work  three  hours  and  B  six,  A  has  8  a,  and  B  has  8  6, 
a  maintenance  in  the  right  proportion  for  both  for  a  day 
and  a  half;  so  that  each  might  take  half  a  day's  rest  But 
as  B  has  worked  double  time,  the  whole  of  this  day's  rest 
belongs  in  equity  to  him.  Therefore  the  just  exchange 
should  be,  A  giving  two  a  for  one  6,  has  one  a  and  one  b ; 
— maintenance  for  a  day.  B  giving  one  b  for  two  a,  has 
two  a  and  two  b ; — ^maintenance  for  two  days. 

But  B  cannot  rest  on  the  second  day,  or  A  would  be 
left  without  the  article  which  B  produces.  Nor  is  there 
any  means  of  making  the  exchange  just,  unless  a  third 
labourear  is  called  in.  Then  one  workman.  A,  produces  a, 
and  two,  B  and  C,  produce  b: — ^A,  working  three  hours, 
has  three  a; — B,  three  hours,  1^  b ; — C,  three  hours,  1^  b. 
B  and  C  each  give  half  of  6  for  a,  and  all  have  their 
equal  daily  nuuntenance  for  equal  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a  single  step  fSeurther,  let  three 
articles,  a,  \  and  c  be  needed. 

Let  a  need  one  hour's  work,  b  two,  and  c  four;  then 
the  day's  work  must  be  seven  hours,  and  one  man  in  a 
day's  work  can  make  7  a,  or  8^  6,  or  If  c. 

Therefore  one  A  works  for  a,  producing  la;  two  B*s 
w<Hrk  for  6,  producing  lb;  four  C's  work  for  c,  produdng 
7  c. 

A  has  six  a  to  spare,  and  gives  two  a  for  one  6,  and 
four  a  for  one  c  Each  B  has  2|^  6  to  spare,  and  gives  \  b 
for  one  a,  and  two  b  for  one  c. 

Each  C  has  f  of  c  to  spare,  and  gives  \  c  for  one  6, 
and  ^  of  c  for  one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day's  maintenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it    follows  that  if  the  demand   is- 
constant,*  the  relative  |Nrices  of  things  are  as  their  costs,  or 
as  the  quantities  of  labour  involved  in  production. 

*  Gnnpare  Unto  this  Last,  p.  115,  ei  seq.  [here  p.  82]. 
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64.  Then,  in  cmier  to  express  their  prices  in  terms  of  -^ 
a  currency,  we  have  only  to  put  the  currency  into  the 
form  of  orders  for  a  certain  quantity  of  any  given  article 
(with  us  it  is  in  the  form  of  orders  for  gold),  and  all  quan- 
tities of  other  articles  are  priced  by  the  relation  they  bear 
to  the  article  which  the  currency  claims. 

But  the  worth  of  the  currency  itself  is  not  in  the  slight-  ^ 
est  degree  founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the  article  which 
it  either  claims  or  consists  in  (as  gold)  than  on  the  worth 
of  every  other  article  for  which  the  gold  is  exchangeable. 
It  is  just  as  accurate  to  say,  *'so  many  pounds  are  worth 
Bsx  acre  of  land,*'  as  **an  acre  of  land  is  worth  so  many 
pounds."  The  worth  of  gold,  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of-- 
food,  and  of  all  other  things,  depends  at  any  moment  on 
the  existing  quantities  and  relative  demands  for  all  and 
each;  and  a  change  in  the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any 
one,  involves  an  instantaneously  correspondent  change  in 
the  worth  of,  and  demand  for,  all  the  rest; — a  change  as 
inevitable  and  as  accurately  balanced  (though  often  in  its 
process  as  untraceable)  as  the  change  in  volume  of  the  out- 
flowing river  from  some  vast  lake,  caused  by  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  inflowing  streams,  though  no  eye  can  trace, 
nor  instrument  detect,  motion,  either  on  its  surface,  or  in 
the  depth. 

66.  Thus,   then,  the   real   working   power  or   worth   of. 
the  currency  is  founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the  relative 
estimates    formed    by    the    population    of    its    possessions; 
a  change  in  this  estimate  in  any  direction  (and  therefore 
every  change   in    the   national    character),   instantly   alters 
the  value  of  money,  in  its  second  great  function  of  com- 
manding   labour.      But    we    must    always    carefully    and  • 
sternly    distinguish    between    this  worth    of   currency,    de- 
pendent on  the  conceived  or  appreciated  value  of  what  it 
represents,  and  the  worth  of  it,  dependent  on  the  eanstence 
of  what  it  represents.    A  currency  is  tnte  or  faUe^  in  pro-  ^ 
portion  to  the  security  with  which  it  gives  claim  to  the 
possession  of  land,  house,  horse,  or  picture ;  but  a  currency 
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is  strong  or  weak*  worth  much  or  worth  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  estimate  in  whidi  the  nation 
holds  the  house,  horse,  or  picture  which  is  claimed*  Thus 
the  power  of  the  English  currency  has  been,  till  of  late, 
largely  based  on  the  national  estimate  of  horses  and  of 
wine:  so  that  a  man  might  always  give  any  price  to  fur- 
nish choicely  his  stable,  or  his  cellar;  and  receive  public 
approval  therefore:  but  if  he  gave  the  same  sum  to  furnish 
his  library,  he  was  called  mad,  or  a  biblio-maniac  And 
although  he  might  lose  his  fortune  by  his  horses,  and  his 
health  or  life  by  his  cellar,  and  rarely  lost  either  by  his 
books,  he  was  yet  never  called  a  Hippo-maniac  nor  an  Oino- 
maniac ;  ^  but  only  Biblio-maniac,  because  the  current  worth 
of  money  was  understood  to  be  legitimately  founded  on 
cattle  and  wine,  but  not  on  literature.  The  prices  lately 
given  at  sales  for  pictures  and  MSS.  indicate  some  tendency 
to  change  in  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  so  that 
the  worth  of  the  currency  may  even  come  in  time  to  rest, 
in  an  acknowledged  manner,  somewhat  on  the  state  and 
keeping  of  the  Bedford  missal,  as  well  as  on  the  health  of 
Caractacus  or  Blink  Bonny  ;^  and  old  pictures  be  considered 
property,  no  less  than  old  port.  They  might  have  been  so 
before  now,  but  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  choose  the  one 
than  the  other. 

66.  Now,  observe,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the~^ 
power  of  the  currency  exist,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  in- 
fluences of  vice,  indolence,  and  impro\'idence.      We  have 
hitherto    supposed,  throughout  the  analysis,  every  profess- 
ing labourer  to  labour  honestly,  heartily,  and  in  harmony 

*  (Thut  is  to  say^  the  love  of  money  is  founded  first  on  the  intenseness 
of  desire  for  given  things ;  a  youth  will  rob  the  till^  now-a-days^  for  panto- 
mime tickets  and  cigars ;  the  "  strength  "  of  the  currency  being  irresistible 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  for  those  luxuries.) 

^  [Compare  Sesame  and  lAUes,  ^  82.] 

'  [The  Bedford  Hours^  generally  known  as  the  Bedford  MicBal^  was  written  and 
illuminated  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  presented  to  Henry  VL  in  1490.  It  was 
acquired  in  1852  for  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  18,850). 
Caractacus,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1862.  Blink  Bonny,  winner  of  the  Derby  and 
the  Thousand  Guineas  in  1857.  J 
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with  his  fellows.  We  have  now  to  bring  farther  into  the 
calculation  the  effects  of  relative  industry,  honour,  and  fore- 
thought; and  thus  to  follow  out  the  bearings  of  our  second 
inquiry:  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  Store  and  Currency, 
and  in  what  proportions? 

This,  however,  we  must  reserve  for  our  next  paper — 
noticing  here  only  that,  however  distinct  the  several  branches 
of  the  subject  are,  radically,  they  are  so  int^^^oxen  in  their 
issues  that  we  cannot  rightly  treat  any  one,  till  we  have 
taken  cognizance  of  alL  Thus  the  need  of  the  currency  in 
proportion  to  number  of  population  is  materially  influenced 
by  the  probable  niunber  of  the  holders  in  proportion  to 
the  non-holders;  and  this  again,  by  the  number  of  holders 
of  goods,  or  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  non-holders  of 
goods.  For  as,  by  definition,  the  currency  is  a  claim  to^ 
goods  which  are  not  possessed,  its  quantity  indicates  the 
number  of  claimants  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  holders ; 
and  the  force  and  complexity  of  claim.  For  if  the.  claims^ 
be  not  complex,  currency  as  a  means  of  exchange  may  be 
very  small  in  quantity.  A  sells  some  com  to  B,  receiving  a 
promise  from  B  to  pay  in  cattle,  which  A  then  hands  over 
to  C,  to  get  some  wine.  C  in  due  time  claims  the  cattle 
from  B ;  and  B  takes  back  his  promise.  These  exchanges  have, 
or  might  have  been,  all  effected  with  a  single  coin  or  promise ; 
and  the  proportion  of  the  currency  to  the  store  would  in 
such  circumstances  indicate  only  tiie  circulating  vitality  of 
it — ^that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  and  convenient  divisibility 
of  that  part  of  the  store  which  the  habits  of  the  nation  keep 
in  circulation.  If  a  cattle  breeder  is  content  to  live  with 
his  household  chiefly  on  meat  and  milk,  and  does  not  want 
rich  furniture,  or  jewels,  or  books — ^if  a  wine  and  corn  grower 
maintains  himself  and  his  men  chiefly  on  grapes  and  bread ; 
— if  the  wives  and  daughters  of  families  weave  and  spin 
the  clothing  of  the  household,  and  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
remains  content  with  the  produce  of  its  own  soil  and  the 
work  of  its  own  hands,  it  has  little  occasion  for  circulating 
media.     It  pledges  and  promises  little  and  seldom ;  exchanges 
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only  so  far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for  life.  The  store 
belongs  to  the  people  in  whose  hands  it  is  found,  and  m<Hiey 
is  little  needed  eitiier  as  an  expression  of  right,  or  praclacal 
means  of  division  and  exchange. 

67.  But  in  proportion  as  the  haUts  of  the  nation  become .  - 
complex  and  fantastic  (and  they  may  be  both,  without 
therefore  being  civilized),  its  circulating  medium  must  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  its  store.  If  every  <me  wants  a 
little  of  everything, — ^if  food  must  be  of  many  kinds,  and 
dress  of  many  fashions, — ^if  multitudes  live  by  work  which, 
ministering  to  fimcy,  has  its  pay  measured  by  fancy,  so  that 
lai^e  prices  will  be  given  by  one  perscm  for  what  is  value- 
less to  another, — ^if  there  are  great  inequalities  of  knowledge, 
causing  great  inequalities  of  estimate,  —  and,  finally,  and 
worst  of  all,  if  the  currency  itself,  fix>m  its  largeness,  and 
the  power  which  the  possession  of  it  implies,  becomes  the 
sole  object  of  desire  with  large  numbers  of  the  nation,  so 
that  the  holding  of  it  is  disputed  among  them  as  the  main 
object  of  life: — in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  the  cur- 
rency necessarily  enlarges  in  proportion  to  the  store;  and 
as  a  means  of  exchange  and  division,  as  a  bond  of  rights 
and  as  an  object  of  passion,  has  a  more  and  more  important 
^BXkd  malignant  power  over  the  nation's  dealings,  character, 
and  life. 

Against  which  power,  when,  as  a  bond  of  Rig^t»  it 
becomes  too  conspicuous  and  too  burdensome,  the  popular 
voice  is  apt  to  be  raised  in  a  violent  and  irrational  manner, 
leading  to  revolution  instead  of  remedy.  Whereas  all  possi-v^ 
bitity  of  Economy  depends  on  the  dear  assertion  and  main- 
r  tenance  of  this  bond  of  right,  however  burdensome.     The  — 

first  necessity  of  all  economical  government^  is  to  secure 
the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  working  of  the  great 
law  of  Property — that  a  man  who  works  for  a  thing  shall 
be  allowed  to  get  it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it,  in  peace  ^'^ 
and  that  he  who  does  not  eat  his  cake  to-day,  shall  be 
seen,  without  grudging,  to  have  his  cake  to-morrow.     This, 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage,  see  below,  p.  916  and  n.] 
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I  say,  is  the  first  point  to  be  secured  by  social  law ;  without 
this,  no  political  advance,  nay,  no  political  exiistence,  is  in 
any  sort  possible.  Whatever  evil,  luxury,  iniquity,  may 
seem  to  result  from  it,  this  is  nevertheless  the  first  of  all 
Equities ;  and  to  the  enforcement  of  this,  by  law  and  police- 
truncheon,  the  nation  must  always  primarily  set  its  mind — 
that  the  cupboard  door  may  have  a  firm  lock  to  it,  and 
no  man's  dinner  be  carried  ofF  by  the  mob,  on  its  way  home 
from  the  baker^s.^  Which,  thus  fearlessly  asserting,  we  shall 
endeavour  in  next  paper  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be 
practicable  for  the  mob  itself,  also,  in  due  breadth  of  dish^ 
to  have  dinners  to  carry  home. 

^  [CompHe  Time  and  Tide,  §  68  (Mow,  p.  375),  where  Rutkin  relen  to  this 
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CHAPTER  III 

COIN-KEEPING^ 

68.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  chapter  that 
our  present  task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of  holders  of  _ 
store  to  holders  of  currency ;  and  of  both  to  those  who  hold 
neither.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  determine  on  which 
side  we  are  to  place  substances  such  as  gold,  ccMnmonly 
known  as  bases  of  currency.  By  aid  of  previous  definitions 
the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  closer  state- 
ments than  have  yet  been  possible. 

69.  The  currency  of  any  country  consists  of  every  docu^ 
ment  Mknawledging  debt,  vMch  is  transferable  in  the  country J^ 

This  transferableness  depends  upon  its  intelligibility  and 
credit.     Its  intelligibility  depends  chiefly  on  the  difficulty  of 
forging  anything  like  it; — ^its  (^>;^it  much  on  national  c^iar- 
acter,  but  ultimately  always  on  the  existence  of  substantial^ 
means  of  meeting  its  demancLf 

As  the  degrees  of  transferableness  are  variable,  (some 
documents  passing  only  in  certain  places,  and  others  passing, 
if  at  all,  for  less  than  their  inscribed  value,)  both  the  mass, 

*  (Remember  this  definition:  it  is  of  great  importance  as  opposed  to 
the  imperfect  ones  usually  given.  When  first  these  etsaya  were  published, 
I  remember  one  of  their  reiiewers  asking  contemptuousl/,  *'  Is  hidf-«r«iown 
a  document?"  it  never  having  before  occurred  to  him  that  a  document 
might  be  stamped  as  well  as  written,  and  stamped  on  silver  as  well  as 
on  parchment.) 

T  (I  do  not  mean  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  five-pound  note  for 
five  pounds,  but  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  pound  for  a  pound's  worth 
of  something  good.) 

^  [This  chapter  was  part  of  the  third  essay  in  the  MagoMine,  The  hesdlines  to 
the  portion  of  the  essay  included  in  the  present  chapter  were :  ''The  Carreney. — 
The  Currency-holders  and  the  Store-holders.— The  Disease  of  Desire."] 
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and,  so  to  speak,  fluidity,  of  the  currency,  are  variable.  - 
True  or  perfect  currency  flows  freely,  like  a  pure  stream; 
it  becomes  sluggish  or  stagnant  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  less  transferable  matter  which  mixes  with  it, 
adding  to  its  bulk,  but  diminishing  its  purity.  [Articles 
of  commercial  value,  on  which  bills  are  drawn,  increase  the 
currency  indefinitely;  and  substances  of  intrinsic  value,  if 
stamped  or  signed  without  restriction  so  as  to  become  ac- 
knowledgments of  debt,  increase  it  indefinitely  also.  Every 
bit  of  gold  foimd  in  Australia,  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
coined, is  an  article  offered  for  sale  like  any  other;  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  coined  into  pounds,  it  diminishes  the  value 
of  every  pound  we  have  now  in  our  pockets.]^ 

70.  L^fally  authorized  or  national  currency,  in  its  perfect 
condition,  is  a  form  of  public  acknowledgment  of  debt,  so 
regulated  and  divided  that  any  person  presenting  a  com- 
modity of  tried  worth  in  the  public  market,  shall,  if  he 
please,  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  document  giving  him^ 
claim  to  the  return  of  its  equivalent,  (1)  in  any  place,  (2)  at" 
any  time,  and  (8)  in  any  kind. 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy  and  vital,  the  persons 
entrusted  with  its  management  are  always  able  to  give  on 
demand  either, 

A.  The  assigning  document  for  the  assigned  quantity 
of  goods.     Or, 

B.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods  for  the  assigning 
document. 

1  [The  square  brackets  here  denote  that  the  passage  eneloeed  in  them  was  inserted 
by  Ruskin  in  revising  the  original  essay  for  republication  in  1872-  (By  error,  how- 
ever, the  terminal  bracket  has  hitherto  been  placed  after  ''indefinitely  also"  in- 
stead of  after  "  our  pockets.")    The  essay  reads  thus  : — 

'' .  .  .  diminishing  its  purity.  Substances  of  intrinsic  value,  such  as  gold, 
mingle  also  with  &e  currency,  and  increase,  while  they  modify,  its  power ; 
these  are  carried  by  it  as  stones  are  carried  by  a  torrent,  sometmies  momen- 
tarily impeding,  sometimes  concentrating  its  force,  but  not  affecting  its 
purity.  These  substances  of  intrinsic  value  may  be  also  stamped  or  signed 
so  as  to  become  acknowledgments  of  debt,  and  then  become,  so  fiur  as  they 
operate  independently  of  their  intrinsic  value,  part  of  the  real  currency. 

"  Deferring  consideration  of  minor  forms  of  currency,  consisting  of  docu- 
ments bearing  private  signature,  we  will  examine  the  principles  of  legally 
aulkorised  or  national  currency.    This  in  its  perfect  condition  •  .  ."] 
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If  they  cannot  give  document  for  goods,  the  national 
exchange  is  at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  give  goods  for  document,  the  national 
credit  is  at  fault. 

The  nature  and  power  of  the  document  are  therefore  to 
be  examined  under  the  three  relations  it  bears  to  Place, 
Time,  and  Kind. 

71.  (1.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent  wealth 
in  any  Place.  Its  use  in  this  function  is  to  save  carriage,- 
so  that  parting  with  a  bushel  of  com  in  London,  we  may 
receive  an  order  for  a  bushel  of  com  at  the  Antipodes,  or 
elsewhere.  To  be  perfect  in  this  use,  the  substance  of- 
currency  must  be  to  the  maximum  portable,  credible,  and 
intelligible.  Its  non-acceptance  or  dliscredit  results  always 
from  some  form  of  ignorance  or  dishonour:  so  feu*  as  such 
interruptions  rise  out  of  differences  in  denomination,  there 
is  no  ground  for  their  continuance  among  civilized  nations. 
It  may  be  convenient  in  one  country  to  use  chiefly  copper 
for  coinage,  in  another  silver,  and  in  another  gold, — ^reckcm- 
ing  accordingly  in  centimes,  francs,  or  zecchins:  but  that  a 
franc  should  be  different  in  weight  and  value  from  a  shilling, 
and  a  zwanziger*  vary  from  both,  is  wanton  loss  of  com- 
mercial power. 

72.  (2.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent  wealth 
at  any  Time.  In  this  second  use,  currency  is  the  exponent" 
of  accumulation:  it  renders  the  laying-up  of  store  at  the 
conunand  of  individuals  unlimitedly  possible ; — ^whereas,  but 
for  its  intervention,  all  gathering  would  be  confined  within 
certain  limits  by  the  bulk  of  property,  or  by  its  decay,  or 
the  difficulty  of  its  guardianship.  '*I  will  pull  down  my 
bams  and  build  greater,"^  cannot  be  a  daily  sa3ring;  and  all 

^  [The  original  esnyi  read : — 

''.  .  .  francs,  or  seqaiiis:  bat  that  a  French  franc  should  be  dilEurent  in 
weight  and  value  froin  an  English  shilling,  and  an  Austrian  swanager  vary 
in  weight  and  alloy  from  bo€i  .  .  ." 
The  iftoekino,  or  sequin — still  current  in  Tuscany  when  Ruskin  wrote—was  of  pure 
gold,  of  the  value  of  2  9CwU,  or  in  all  8s.  10{d.     The  xwnung&r,  or  lira  AuMtriaea, 
equalled  the  Italian  Hra  and  9  denari,  and  passed  for  1^  pauk  (or  about  10{d.).] 
s  [Luke  zii.  18.]  C  .> 
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material  investment  is  enlargement  of  care.     The  national ' 
currency  transfers  the  guardianship  of  the  store  to  many; 
and  preserves  to  the  original  producer  the  right  of  re-enter- 
ing on  its  possession  at  any  ftiture  period. 

78.  (8.)  It  gives  claim  (practical^  though  not  legal)  to 
the  return  of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  Kind.  It  is  a  trans- 
ferable right,  not  merely  to  this  or  that,  but  to  anything ; 
and  its  power  in  this  function  is  proportioned  to  the  range 
of  choice.  If  you  give  a  child  an  apple  or  a  toy,  you  give 
hun  a  determinate  pleasure,  but  if  you  give  him  a  penny, 
an  indeterminate  one,  proportioned  to  the  range  of  selection 
offered  by  the  shops  in  the  village.  The  power  of  the 
world's  currency  is  similarly  in  proportion  to  the  openness 
of  the  world's  fair,  and,  commonly,  enhanced  by  the  brilli* 
ancy  of  external  aspect,  rather  than  solidity,  of  its  wares. 

74.  We  have  said  that  the  currency  consists  of  orders 
for  equivalent  goods.  If  equivalent,  their  quality  must  be— 
guaranteed.  The  kinds  of  goods  chosen  for  specific  claim 
must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  test,  while,  also,  that  a  store 
may  be  kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of  the  currency,  small-" 
ness  of  bulk,  with  great  relative *value,  is  desirable;  and 
indestructibility,  over  at  least  a  certain  period,  essential  "- 

Such  indestructibility,  and  facility  of  being  tested,  are 
united  in  gold ;  its  intrinsic  value  is  great,  and  its  imaginary  - 
value  greater;  so  that,  partly  through  indolence,  partly 
through  necessity  and  want  of  organization,  most  nations 
have  agreed  to  take  gold  for  the  only  basis  of  their  curren^ 
cies;^ — ^with  this  grave  disadvantage,  that  its  portability  en-^ 
abling  the  metal  to  become  an  active  part  of  the  medium 
of  exchange,  the  stream  of  the  currency  itself  becomes 
opaque  with  gold — ^half  currency  and  half  commodity,  in 
unison  of  functions  which  partly  neutralize,  partly  enhance, 
each  other's  force.^ 

75.  They  partly  neutralize,  since  in  so  far  as  the  gold-^ 
is  commodity,  it  is  bad  currency,  because  liable  to  sale ;  and 

'  [Compare  above,  p.  195  n.  For  a  pasBing. reference  to  this  subject,  see  Fort 
Claviffera,  LAtter  26,  where  "  the  use  of  scarce  metals "  is  spoken  of  as  '*  often 
necessary''  rather  than  in  itself  ^'beneficent"] 
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in  so  far  as  it  is  currency,  it  is  bad  commodity,  because  its 
exchange  value  interferes  with  its  practical  use.  EspecbJly 
its  employment  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  becomes 
unsafe  on  accoimt  of  its  liability  to  be  melted  down  for 
exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance,  since  in  so  fur  as  the  gold, 
has  acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is  good  currency,  be- 
cause everjrwhere  acceptable;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  1^ 
exchangeable  value,  its  worth  as  a  commodity  is  increased. 
We  want  no  gold  in  the  form  of  dust  or  crystal ;  but  we 
seek  for  it  coined,  because  in  that  form  it  will  pay  baker 
and  butcher.  And  this  worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs 
a  large  quantity  in  that  use,^  but  greatly  increases  the  effect 
on  the  imagination  of  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts.  Thus," 
in  bri^,  the  force  of  the  functions  is  increased,  but  their 
precision  blunted,  by  their  imison. 

76.  These  inconveniences,  however,  attach  to  gold  as  a 
basis  of  currency  on  accoimt  of  its  portability  and  precious- 
ness.  But  a  far  greater  inconvenience  attaches  to  it  as  the 
only  legal  basis  of  currency.  Imagine  gold  to  be  011I7 
attainable  in  masses  weighing  several  pounds  each,  and  its 
value,  like  that  of  malachite  or  marble,  proportioned  to  ib 
largeness  of  bulk; — it  could  not  then  get  itself  confused 
with  the  currency  in  daily  use,  but  it  might  still  remain  as 

*  (Read,  and  think  over^  the  foUowing  note  very  oarefully.^) 
The  waste  of  labour  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  it  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  help  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  understood  in  its  bearinf 
on  entire  economy  by  supposing  it  limited  to  transactions  between  t«o 
persons.  If  two  farmers  in  Australia  have  been  exchanging  com  vad 
cattle  with  each  other  for  years,  keeping  their  accounts  of  reciprocal  debt 
in  any  simple  way^  the  sum  of  the  possessions  of  either  would  not  be 
diminished,  though  the  part  of  it  which  was  lent  or  borrowed  were  ^ 
reckoned  by  marks  on  a  stone,  or  notches  on  a  tree ;  and  the  one  counted 
himself  accordingly,  so  many  scratches,  or  so  many  notches,  better  than 
the  other.  But  it  would  soon  be  seriously  diminished  if,  discovering  goU 
in  their  fields,  each  resolved  only  to  accept  golden  counters  for  a  leckoB' 
ins;  and  accordingly,  whenever  he  wanted  a  sack  of  com  or  a  cow,  wtf 
ODuged  to  go  and  wash  sand  for  a  week  before  he  could  get  the  means 
of  ^ving  a  receipt  for  them. 

^  [And  compare  the  letter  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  ii«  1  (p^  489)-] 
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its  basis ;  and  this  second  inconvenience  would  still  affect  it» 
namely,  that  its  significance  as  an  expression  of  debt  varies, 
as  that  of  every  other  article  would,  with  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  its  desirableness,  and  with  the  quantity  offered  in 
the  market    My  power  of  obtaining  other  goods  for  gold  de-^ 
pends  always  on  tiie  strength  of  public  passion  for  gold,  and 
on  the  limitation  of  its  quantity,  so  that  when  either  of  two 
things  happens — ^that  the  world  esteems  gold  less,  or  finds 
it  more  easily — my  right  of  claim  is  in  that  degree  effaced;^ 
and  it  has  been  even  gravely  maintained  that  a  discovery 
of  a  mountain  of  gold  would  cancel  the  National  Debt ;  in 
other  words,  that  men  may  be  paid  for  what  costs  much 
in  what  costs  nothing.    Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  sudden  convulsion  in  this  respect ;  the  world  will 
not  so  rapidly  increase  in  wisdom  as  to  despise  gold  on  a 
sudden ;  and  periiaps  may  [for  a  little  time]  ^  desire  it  more 
eagerly   the  more   easily  it   is   obtained;   nevertheless,   the 
ri^t  of  debt  ought  not  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  imagination ; 
nor  should  the  frame  of  a  national  currency  vibrate  with 
every  miser's  panic,  and  every  m»chant's  imprudence. 

77.  There  are  two  methods  of  avoiding  this  insecurity, 
which  would  have  been  fallen  upon  long  ago,  if,  instead  o£ 
calculating  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  gold,  men  had 
only  considered  how  the  world  might  Uve  and  numage  its- 
affairs  without  gold  at  all.*  One  is,  to  base  the  currency 
on  substances  of  truer  intrinsic  value ;  the  other,  to  base  it 

*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  curious  futility  of  discussions  such  as 
^t  which  lately  occupied  a  section  of  the  British  Association,^  on  the 
ftbiorption  of  gold,  while  no  one  can  produce  even  the  simplest  of  the 
d^  necessaiy  for  the  inquiiy.  To  take  the  first  occurring  one, — ^What 
means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gold  employed  this  year  in 
the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  Asia);  and,  sup- 
posing it  known,  what  means  of  conjecturing  the  weight  by  which,  next 
year,  their  fancies,  and  the  changes  of  style  among  their  jewellers,  will 
diminish  or  increase  it? 

'  [Hers,  again,  the  square  brackets  denote  that  the  words  were  inserted  by 
Radon  in  1872;  he  should  similarly  have  enclosed  ''on  a  sudden."] 

[A  reference  to  the  meeting  at  Cambridse,  in  October  1862,  at  which  Fawcett 
i^  a  paper  ''On  the  Economic  Effects  of  the  recent  Gold  Discoveries."] 
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on  sereral  substances  instead  of  one.  If  I  can  eaalj  daim 
gold,  the  discovery  of  a  gold^i  mountain  starves  me ;  but 
if  I  can  daim  bread,  the  discovery  of  a  continent  of  com- 
fields  need  not  trouble  me.  If,  however,  I  wish  to  exdiai^e 
my  bread  for  other  things,  a  good  harvest  will  for  the  time 
limit  my  power  in  this  respect;  but  if  I  can  claim  either 
bread,  iron,  or  silk  at  pleasure,  the  standard  of  value  has 
three  feet  instead  of  one,  and  will  be  proportionatdy  firm.^ 
Thus,  ultimately,  the  steadiness  of  curr^iey  depa^la  upon 
the  breadth  of  its  base ;  but  the  difficulty  of  organiaation  in- 
creasing with  this  breadth,  the  discovery  of  the  oooditioQ 
at  once  safest  and  most  convenient*  can  only  be  by  long 
analysis,  which  must  for  the  present  be  deferred.  Gold  or 
silver  t  may  always  be  retained  in  limited  use,  as  a  luxury  of 
coinage  and  questionless  standard,  of  one  weight  and  alloy 
among  all  nations,  varying  only  in  the  die.  The  purity 
of  coinage,  when  metallic,  is  closely  indicative  of  the  honea^ 
of  the  system  of  revenue,  and  even  of  the  general  dignity 
of  the  State.| 

*  See,  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bathunt,  hit  sketeh  of  the  dlffieultiet 
and  uses  of  a  currencj  utendly  ''  pecuniary  "— ^coniriirting  of  lieids  of  cattie).' 

''  His  Grace  will  game— to  White's  a  bull  be  led/'  etc. 

t  Perhaps  both ;  perhaps  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient  nlti- 
mately  to  leave  gold  free  for  use  in  tae  arts.  As  a  means  of  reekaning, 
the  standard  might  be;,  and  in  some  eases  has  already  been,  entirely  ideal. 
— See  Mill's  Political  Econony^  book  iii.  chap.  vii.  at  beginning. 

X  The  purity  of  the  drachma*  and  secchin  were  not  without  signifi- 
cance of  the  state  of  intellect,  art,  and  polley,  both  in  Athens  and  Vcaiee; 

^  [Compare,  again,  the  letter  in  Appendix  ii.  1  (p.  488).] 

*  ^e  words  in  brackets  were  added  In  1872.  For  other  quotations  from  tbs 
same  poem,  see  Unto  phis  L(ut,  §§  63,  66  (above,  pp.  73,  89).] 

'  [Raskin  originally  wrote  ^'stater,"  which  in  a  terminal  note  to  the  eamys  ia 
Fra9m'9  Ma§a»bM  he  altered  to  ^'drachma"— remarking  (see  below,  pi.  890  m.)  that 
though  in  a  pasmge  in  the  Ckuda^  "  which  best  illastrates  the  point  in  aaeskioD,'' 
Aristophanes  spean  of  gold,  ^'the  Attic  silver  was  the  true  standard."  'Aiere  is  a 
mention  of  the  stater  m  the  Clouds  (line  1041 :  rXetr  4  fAvpUaw  icr  A^w  tfranfimr) 
— ''and  this  is  worth  more  than  10,000  staters  that  a  man,  though  choosing  the 
worse  aiguments,  should  after  all  win" — but  this  does* not  seem  to  throw  much 
li^ht  on  the  point  in  question.    As  Ruskin  may  not  have  had  an  Aristophanes  by 


at  the  time,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  reallv  thinking  of  a  passage  in 
the  Frogi  (720),  where  reference  is  made  to  the  gola  coinage  issued  at  Athens 
just  before  the  year  406.  Hie  poet  there  contrasts  the  old  Attic  silver  coinage, 
renowned  for  its  puri^,  with  this  gold  issue,  so  debased  that  he  calls  it  no  bettor 
than  brass.  The  standlard  coin  was  the  tUvtr  stater  (or  tetradrachm) ;  the  ordinaiy 
yoM  staters  («20  drachmas)  were  Persian  coins  current  in  Greece.] 
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78.  Whatevar  the  article  or  articles  may  be  which  the 
national  currency  promises  to  pay,  a  premium  on  that  article 
indicates  bankruptcy  of  the  goyemment  in  that  pn^rtion^ 
the  division  of  its  assets  being  restrained  only  by  the  re- 
maining confidence  of  the  holders  of  notes  in  the  return- of 
prosperity  to  the  firm.  Currencies  of  forced  acceptance,  or 
of  unlimited  issue,  are  merely  various  modes  of  disguising 
taxation,  and  delaying  its  pressure,  until  it  is  too  late  to 
interfaie  with  the  cause  of  pressure.  To  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  such  disguise  would  have  been  amcHig  the  first 
results  of  a  true  economical  science,  had  any  such  existed ; 
but  there  have  been  too  numy  motives  for  the  concealment, 
so  IcMEig  as  it  could  by  any  artifices  be  maintained,  to  par* 
mit  hitherto  even  the  founding  of  such  a  science. 

79.  And  indeed,  it  is  only  through  evil  conduct,  wilfully 
persisted  in,  that  there  is  any  embarrassment,  either  in  the 
theory  or  working  of  currency.  No  exchequer  is  ever  em- 
barrassed, nor  is  any  financial  question  difficult  of  solution, 
when  people  keep  their  practice  honest,  and  their  heads  codL 
But  when  governments  lose  all  office  of  pilotage,  protection, 
or  scrutiny;  and  Uve  only  in  magnificence  of  authcnized 
larceny,  and  polished  maididty;^  or  when  the  people,  chocs* 
ing  Speculation  (the  s  usually  redundant  in  the  spelling) 
instead  of  Toil,  visit  no  dishonesty  with  chastisement,  that 
each  may  with  impunity  take  his  dishonest  turn ;  * — ^there  are 
no  tricks  of  financial  terminology  that  will  save  them;  all 
signature  and  mintage  do  but  magnify  the  ruin  they  retard ; 

&ct  Hist  impressed  upon  me  ten  jean  ago,  when^  in  taking  daguerreo- 
s  at  Venice,  I  found  no  purchaseable  %  " 
with,  except  that  of  the  old  Venetian  seccE 


tjpes  at  Venice,  I  found  no  purchaseable  gold  pure  etough  to  gild  them 

chin/ 


'  [Here  Ruskin  pruned  the  original  essay  a  little,  which  reads : — 

^^.  .  .  protection,  scrutiny,  and  witness;  and  live  only  in  magnificsnoe  of 
aathoriaed  larceny,  effulgent  mendacity,  and  polished  mendicity  .  .  ."] 

'  [Here,  again,  Rmldn  curtailed  ;  the  original  essay  reads : — 

'' .  .  .  dishonest  turn,  and  enlarge  their  lust  of  wealth  through  ignorance  of 
its  use,  nakin^^  their  harlot  of  the  dust,  and  setting  Earth  the  Mother  at 
the  mercy  of  Airth  the  Destroyer,  so  that  she  has  to  seek  in  hell  the  children 
she  left  playing  in  the  meadows, — ^there  are  no  tricks  ..." 
For  a  note  on  this  passage,  see  the  Introduction ;  ahove,  p.  Ix^ii.] 

'  [Ruskin  refers  to  1860.     For  his  interest  in  daguerreotypes,  see  VoL    III. 
p.  210;  Vol  VIII.  pp.  4,  13 ;  and  Vol.  X.  p.  356 ;  also  Praterita,  iL  §§  141,  221.] 
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and  even  the  riches  that  remam,  stagnant  or  current,  change 
only  from  the  slime  of  Avemus  to  the  sand  of  Phl^[ethon^ 
— ^icA^sand  at  the  embouchure ; — ^land  fluently  reconunended 
by  recent  auctioneers  as  **  eligible  for  bui^dii^  leases." 
«^80.  Finally,  then,  the  power  of  tru^  currency  is  fourfold. 
— (1.)  Credit  power.  Its  worth  in  exchange,  dependent  on 
public  opinion  of  the  stability  and  honesty  of  the  issuer. 

(2.)  Real  worth.  Supposing  the  gold,  or  whatever  else 
the  currency  expressly  promises,  to  be  required  from  the 
issuer,  for  all  his  notes;  and  that  the  call  cannot  be  met 
in  fiill.  Then  the  actual  worth  of  the  document  would  be, 
and  its  actual  worth  at  any  moment  is,  therefore,  to  be 
defined  as,  what  the  division  of  the  assets  of  the  issuor 
would  produce  for  it. 

"""(S.)  The  exchange  powa  of  its  base.  Granting  that  we 
can  get  five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note,  it  remains  a 
question  how  much  of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five 
pounds  in  gold.  The  more  of  other  things  exist,  and  the 
less  gold,  the  greater  this  power. 

- — ^(4.)  The  power  over  labour,  exercised  by  the  given 
quantity  of  the  base,  or  of  the  things  to  be  got  for  it 
The  question  in  this  case  is,  how  much  work,  and  (ques- 
tion of  questions  I)  whose  work,  is  to  be  had  for  the  food 
which  five  pounds  wiU  buy.  This  depends  on  the  number 
of  the  population,  on  their  gifts,  and  on  their  dispositions, 
with  which,  down  to  their  slightest  humours,  and  up  to 
their  strongest  impulses,  the  power  of  the  currency  varies.^ 

81.  Such  being  the  main  conditions  of  national  cur- 
rency, we  proceed  to  examine  those  of  the  total  -currency, 
under   the  broad  definition,  *' transferable  acknowledgment^ 

^  [Ruakin  writes  with  ViwU  and  Dante  in  his  mind ;  thinking  of  the  potrid 
and  stagnant  waters  of  Lake  Avemus  (^iMtd,  vL)  and  of  Phlegethon,  the  river  of 
Hell  whose  waters  of  blood  race  quiekly  {ibid,^  MO) :  lor  Dante's  PhlegetJ&on,  see 
For9  aamgera^  Letter  23.] 

*  [Here  the  original  essav  conttnnes: — 

''  •  .  .  currency  Tanes ;  and  in  this  last  of  its  rangsa^the  range  of  fMsrioOf 
price,  or  praise  (oonverso  in  pretium  Deo),  Is  at  once  least,  and  greatest" 
See  Hoimoe,  Odei,  iii.  16,  8— the  ode  which  begins  with  an  ironical  rationalisatioD 
of  the  legend  of  Dana€  :  '^  the  wav  was  smooth  and  plain  when  the  god  was  tamed 
into  his  price  in  gold."] 
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of  debt;"*  among  the  many  forms  of  which  there  are  in 
effect  only  two,  distinctly  opposed;  namely,  the  acknow* 
ledgments  of  debts  which  will  be  paid,  and  of  debts  which 
will  not.  Documents,  whether  in  whole  or  part,  of  bad 
debt,  being  to  those  of  good  debt  as  bad  money  to  buUion, 
we  put  for  the  present  these  forms  of  imposture  aside  (as 
in  imalysing  a  metal  we  should  wash  it  clear  of  dross),  and 
then  range,  in  their  exact  quantities,  the  true  currency  of 
the  country  on  one  side,  and  the  store  or  property  of  the 

*  Under  which  term,  obsenre,  we  indade  all  documents  of  debt  which, 
being  honest,  might  be  transferable,  though  they  practically  are  not  trans- 
ferred; while  we  exclude  all  documents  which  are  in  reality  worthless, 
though  in  fiKt  transferred  temporarily,  as  bad  money  is.  The  document 
of  honest  debt,  not  transferred,  is  merely  to  paper  currency  as  gold  with- 
drawn from  circulation  is  to  that  of  bullion.^  Much  confusion  has  crept 
into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the  idea  that  the  withdrawal  from 
dreulation  is  a  definable  state,  whereas  it  is  a  graduated  state,  and  inde- 
finable. The  sovereign  in  my  pocket  is  withdrawn  from  circulation  as  long 
as  I  choose  to  keep  it  there.  It  is  no  otherwise  withdrawn  if  I  bury  it, 
nor  even  if  I  choose  to  make  it,  and  others,  into  a  golden  cup,  and  drink 
out  of  them;  since  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  wine,  or  of  other  things, 
may  at  any  time  cause  me  to  melt  the  cup  and  throw  it  back  into 
currency;  and  the  bullion  operates  on  the  prices  of  the  things  in  the 
market  as  directly,  though  not  as  forcibly,  while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cap  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  sovereign.  No  calculation  can  be  founded 
on  my  humour  in  either  case.  If  I  like  to  handle  rouleaus,  and  therefore 
keep  a  quantity  of  gold,  to  play  with,  in  the  form  of  jointed  basaltic 
columns,  it  is  all  one  in  its  effect  on  the  market  as  if  I  kept  it  in  the 
form  of  twisted  filigree,  or,  steadily  ''amicus  lamnse,"^  beat  the  narrow 
gold  pieces  into  broad  ones,  and  dined  off  them.  The  probability  is  greater 
that  I  break  the  rouleau  than  that  I  melt  the  plate;  but  the  increased 
probability  is  not  calculable.  Thus,  documents  aro  only  withdrawn  from 
the  currency  when  cancelled,  and  bullion  when  it  is  so  effectually  lost  as 
that  the  probability  of  finding  it  is  no  greater  than  of  finding  new  gold 
in  the  mine. 

1  [Here,  also,  see  the  letter  in  Appendix  ii.  1  (p.  489).] 
'  trhe  reference  here  is  to  Horace,  Odef,  ii.  2,  2:— 

"Nullus  argento  color  est  avaiis 
Abdito  terris,  HUtniee  lamnm 
Crispe  Sallusti,  niii  tempermto 
Splendeat  usu"— 

''kmna"  being  the  unwronrht  bar  into  which  the  metal  was  first  run.  ''As  silver 
has  no  brightness  while  it  u  still  in  the  earth,  but  shines  with  fair  use^  so  money 
only  acquires  its  value  by  the  purposes  it  is  put  to"— is  the  nosfs  aigomeat; 
Rotkin  takes  a  man  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  amieus  lamnt^f  and  keeps  his  gold  in 
the  fonn  of  bullion.] 
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country  on  the  other.     We  place  gold,  and  all  such  sub-^ 
stances,  on  the  side  of  documents,  as  for  as  they  operate 
by  signature; — on  the  side  of  store  as  far  as  they  operate 
by  vdUie.    Then  the  currency  r^resents  the  quantity  of  debt— 
in  the  country,  and  the  store  the  quantity  <^  its  possession. 
The  ownership  of  all  the  property  is  divided  between  the"^ 
holders  of  currency  and  holders  of  store,  and  whatever  the 
claiming  value  of  the  currency  is  at  any  moment,  that  value 
is  to  be  deducted  from  the  riches  of  tiie  store-holders.^ 

82.  Farther,  as  true  currency  represents  by  definition  -^ 
debts  which  will  be  paid,  it  represents  either  the  debtor's 
wealth,  or  his  ability  and  willingness;  that  is  to  say,  either 
wealth  existing  in  his  hands  transferred  to  him  by  the 
creditor,  or  wealth  which,  as  he  is  at  some  time  surely  to 
return  it,  he  is  either  increasing,  or,  if  diminishing,  has  the 
will  and  strength  to  reproduce.  A  sound  currency  there- 
fore, as  by  its  increase  it  represents  enlarging  debt,  re- 
presents aLso  enlarging  means;  but  in  this  curious  way, 
that  a  certain  quanti^  of  it  marks  the  deficiency  of  the 

1  [Here  the  original  enay  proceeds : — 

"...  store-bolden,  the  deduetion  beinf  pnetieall/  made  in  the  pejieut 
of  root  for  houiea  and  Imds^  of  interest  on  stock,  and  in  other  ways  here> 
after  to  be  examined.  At  present  I  wish  only  to  note  the  broad  relatioua 
of  the  two  great  classes — ^the  currency-holders  and  the  store-holders.*  Of 
course  they  are  partly  united,  most  monied  men  having  possessions  of  land 
or  other  ffoods ;  but  they  are  separate  in  their  nature  and  ftmctions.  The 
*-t;urreney-holders  as  a  class  regulate  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  store- 
holders  the  laws  of  it ;  the  currency-holders  determine  what  shall  be  pro- 
dnoed,  and  the  0tore4iolders  the  oonditioos  of  its  pcoduetion." 

*  "  Thaj  am  (up  to  the  amooat  of  the  onireno^)  amply  orediton  sad  dsbtots— the 
ooDunoroia]  t^mea  of  the  two  great  seta  of  humamty  wmch  those  words  describe ;  for 
debt  and  crMit  are  of  ooiirse  merely  the  mercantile  forms  of  the  words  '  daty '  and 
'  oreed/  whioh  give  the  eentral  ideas :  only  it  is  more  aooorate  to  say  *  faith '  thaa 
'  creed.'  beoause  oreed  has  been  apphed  oarelessly  to  mere  forms  of  words.  I>aW 
properly  signifies  whatever  in  snbstanoe  or  act  one  person  owes  to  another,  and  faitn 
the  other^s  trust  in  his  rendering  it.  Ihe  French  'deroir*  and  'foi'  are  foller  and 
dearer  words  than  oars ;  for,  faith  betag  the  passiTS  of  f act,  foioomeaatnigfai  ttuaogh 
fides  from  flo ;  and  the  French  keep  the  group  of  words  f onaed  from  the  iniaitive — 
fieri,  *se  fler/  *se  dtffier,'  'defiance.*  and  the  grand  following  <d^fi.'  Our  ED^Uah 
'affiance,'  'defiance,'  'confidence,'  *difilldence*  retain  acooiate  meanings;  but  our 
'faithful'  has  become  obeouie  from  being  used  for  'faithworthy,'  as  w^  as  ' fall  of 
faith.'    'His  name  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  linie.' 

"Trust  is  the  passiTe  of  true  saying^  as  faith  is  the  passiTe  of  due  doing ;  and 
the  right  learning  of  these  etymologies,  which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  only  to  be 
leamed  'by  heart,'  is  of  considerably  more  importance  to  the  youth  of  a  nation 
than  its  reading  and  ciphering." 

For  a  further  note  (in  the  original  essay)  on  the  etymolory  of  "fidth,"  etc.,  see 
below,  p.  290  n. ;  and  compare  Modwn  Fainten,  toI.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  326-^27). 
The  Bible  quotation  is  from  Revelation  xiz.  11.] 
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wealth  of  the  country  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  that 
currency  had  not  existed*  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the 
detritus  of  a  mountain ;  assume  that  it  lies  at  a  fixed  angle, 
tad  the  more  the  detritus,  the  larger  must  be  the  moun- 
tain; but  it  would  have  been  larger  still,  had  there  been 
none. 

88.  Farther,  though,  as  above  stated,^  every  man  possess-  -- 
ing  money  has  usually  also  some  property  beyond  what  is 
i\ecessary  for  his  immediate  wants,  and  men  possessing  pro- 
perty usually  also  hold  currency  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  their  immediate  exchanges,  it  mainly  determines  the  class 
to  which  they  belong,  whether  in  their  eyes  the  money  is 
an  adjunct  of  the  property,  or  the  property  of  the  money. 
In  the  first  case  the  holder's  pleasure  is  in  his  possessicms, 
and  in  his  money  subordinately,  as  the  means  of  bettering 
or  adding  to  them.  In  the  second,  his  pleasure  is  in  his 
money,  and  in  his  possessions  only  as  representing  it.  (In 
the  first  case  the  money  is  as  an  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  wealth,  rising  from  it  and  raining  back  upon  it;  but  in 
the  second,  it  is  as  a  deluge,  with  the  wealth  floating,  and 
for  the  most  part  perishing  in  itt)  The  shortest  distinction  - 
between  the  men  is  that  the  one  wishes  always  to  buy,  and 
the  other  to  sell. 

*  For  example^  suppose  an  active  peasant,  having  got  his  ground  into 
good  order  and  built  himself  a  comfortable  house,  finding  time  still  on  his 
hands,  sees  one  of  his  neighbours  little  able  to  work,  and  ill*lodged,  and 
offers  to  build  him  also  a  house,  and  to  put  his  land  in  order,  on  condition 
of  receiving  for  a  given  period  rent  for  the  building  and  tithe  of  the 
fndta.  The  offer  is  accepted,  and  a  document  given  promissory  of  rent 
sod  tithe.  This  note  is  money.  It  can  only  be  good  money  if  the  man 
who  has  incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  strength  as  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  help  he  has  received,  and  meet  the  demand  of  the 
note;  if  he  lets  hw  house  fall  to  ruin,  and  his  field  to  waste,  his  promissory 
note  will  soon  be  valueless:  but  the  existence  of  the  note  at  all  is  a  eon- 
sequence  of  his  not  having  worked  so  stoutly  as  the  other.  Let  him  gain 
as  much  as  to  be  able  to  pay  back  the  entire  debt ;  the  note  is  cancelled, 
and  we  have  two  rich  store-holders  and  no  currency. 

t  (You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  out  the  sentence  in  paren- 
thesis, unless  you  like,  but  do  not  think  it  is  mere  metaphor.  It  states  a 
£ict  which  I  could  not  have  stated  so  shortly,  but  by  metaphor.) 

^  [Stated  in  a  passage  in  the  original  essays:  see  p.  204  n.] 
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84.  Such  being  the  great  relations  of  the  ckssest  their 
several  characters  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
nation;  for  on  the  character  of  the  store-holders  chiefly 
depend  the  preservation,  display,  and  serviceableness  of  its 
WMith;  on  that  of  the  currency-holders,  its  distribution; 
on  that  of  both,  its  reproduction.^ 

We  shall,  therefore,  ultimately  find  it  to  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  importance  to  the  nation  in  whose  hands 
the  thing  is  put,  than  how  much  of  it  is  got ;  and  that  the 
character  of  the  holders  may  be  conjectured  by  the  quality 
of  the  store ;  for  such  and  such  a  man  always  asks  for  sudi 
and  such  a  thing;  nor  only  asks  for  it,  but  if  it  can  be 
bettered,  betters  it:  so  that  possession  and  possessor  re- 
ciprocally act  on  each  other,  through  the  entire  sum  of 
national  possession.  The  base  nation,  asking  for  base  thingv 
sinks  daily  to  deeper  vileness  of  nature  and  weakness  in 
use;  while  the  noble  nation,  asking  for  noble  things,  rises 
daily  into  diviner  eminence  in  both ;  the  tendency  to  degoi- 
dation  being  surely  marked  by  ''oro^ia'';  that  is  to  say, 
(expanding  the  Greek  thought,')  by  carelessness  as  to  the 
hands  in  which  things  are  put,  consequent  dispute  for  the 
acquisition  of  them,  disorderliness  in  accumulation  of  them, 
inaccuracy  in  estimate  of  them,  and  bluntness  in  conception 
as  to  the  entire  nature  of  possession. 

85.  The  currency-holders  always  increase  in  number  and  ^ 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  bluntness  of  nature  and  clumsi- 
ness of  the  store-holders;  for  the  less  use  people  can  make 
of  things,  the  more  they  want  of  them,  and  the  sooner 
weary  of  them,  and  want  to  change  them  for  something 
else ;  and  all  frequency  of  change  increases  the  quantity  and 
power  of  currency.      The  large  currency-holder  himself  is 

^  [Here  the  original  eesay  reeds : — 
''.  .  .  its  reproductioiL 

"The  store-holders  are  either  constructive,  neutral,  or  destructiye;  and 

in  subsequent  papers  we  shall  with  respect  to  every  kind  of  wealth,  ezaznine 

the  relative  power  of  the  store-holder  for  its  improvement  or  destruction ; 

and  we  shall  then  find  it  to  be  ... "] 

*  [dra((a  meaning  originally  ''want  of  military  discipline,"  and  then  pa«ing  to 

mean  want  of  discipline  in  character  (as  in  Plato's  Crito,  63  D.).] 
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essentially  a  person  who  never  has  been  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  will  have,  and  proceeds,  therefore, 
in  vague  collection  and  aggregation,  with  more  and  more 
infuriate  passion,  urged  by  complacency  in  progress,  vacancy 
in  idea,  and  pride  of  conquest 

While,  however,  there  is  this  obscurity  in  the  nature  of 
possession  of  currency,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  seclusion  of 
it,  which  is  to  some  people  very  enticing.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  real  property,  others  must  partly  share.  The  groom 
has  some  enjoyment  of  the  stud,  and  the  gardener  of  the 
garden;  but  the  money  is,  or  seems,  shut  up;  it  is  wholly 
enviable.  No  one  else  can  have  part  in  any  complacencies 
arising  from  it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  comparison  is  also  a  great  thing 
to  unimaginative  people.  They  know  always  they  are  so 
much  better  than  tiiey  were,  in  money ;  so  much  better  than 
others,  in  money;  but  wit  cannot  be  so  compared,  nor 
character.  My  neighbour  cannot  be  convinced  that  I  am 
wiser  than  he  is,  but  he  can,  that  I  am  worth  so  much 
more;  and  the  universality  of  the  conviction  is  no  less 
flattering  than  its  clearness.  Only  a  few  can  understand, 
—none  measure — and  few  will  willingly  adore,  superiorities 
in  other  things ;  but  everybody  can  understand  money,  every- 
body can  count  it,  and  most  wiU  worship  it. 

86.  Now,  th»e  various  temptations  to  accumulation 
would  be  politically  harmless  if  what  was  vainly  accumulated 
had  any  &ir  chance  of  being  wisely  spent  For  as  accumu- 
lation cannot  go  on  for  ever,  but  must  some  day  end  in  its 
reverse — ^if  this  reverse  were  indeed  a  beneficial  distribution 
and  use,  as  irrigation  from  reservoir,  the  fever  of  gathering, 
though  perilous  to  the  gatherer,  might  be  serviceable  to 
the  conununity.  But  it  constantly  happens  (so  constantly, 
that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  political  law  having  few  excep- 
tions), that  what  is  unreasonably  gathered  is  also  unreason- 
ably spent  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  finally  falls. 
Very  frequently  it  is  spent  in  war,  or  else  in  a  stupefying 
luxury,  twice  hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by  the  rich  and 
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witnessed  by  the  poor.  So  that  the  mal  tener  and  mal  dare  ^ 
are  as  oorrelatiye  as  oomplanentary  coloufs;  and  the  circu- 
lation of  wealth,  which  oug^t  to  be  soft,  steady,  strcHig, 
fieff-sweeping,  and  full  of  wannth,  like  the  Gulf  stream, 
being  narrowed  into  an  eddy,  and  concentrated  on  a  pcnnt, 
changes  into  the  alternate  suction  and  surrender  of  Chaiyb- 
dis.  Which  is  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  the  true  meaning  of 
that  marvellous  &ble,  ''infinite,"  as  Bacon  said  of  it,*  ''in 
matter  of  meditation."  * ' 

87.  It  is  a  strange  haUt  of  wise  humanity  to  speak  in 
enigmas  only,  so  that  the  highest  truths  «nd  useftillest  laws 
must  be  hunted  for  through  whole  picture-galleries  of  dreams, 
which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only/  Thus  Homer,  the 
Greek  tragedians,  Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and 
Goethe,  have  hidden  all  that  is  chiefly  serviceable  hi  thdr 
work,  and  in  all  the  various  literature  they  absc»rbed  and 
re-embodied,  under  types  which  have  rendered  it  quite 
useless  to  the  multitude.  What  is  wwse,  the  two  primal 
declarers  of  moral  discovery.  Homer  and  Plato,  are  partly 
at  issue ;  for  Plato's  logical  power  quenched  his  imagination, 
and  he  became  incapable  of  understanding  the  purely  imagi- 
native element  either  in  poetry  or  painting:  he  therefore 
somewhat  overrates  the  pure  discipline  of  passionate  art  m 
song  and  music,  and  misses  that  ^  meditative  art.  There 
is,  however,  a  deeper  reason  for  his  distrust  of  Homer.    His 

*  (What  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  a  note  only,  in  the  first 
printing;  but  for  after  service,  it  is  of  more  value  than  any  other  part  of 
the  book,  so  I  have  put  it  into  the  main  text) 

^  [If^femo,  vii.  68,  whers  Dante,  in  the  fourth  circle,  finds  one  oommon  doom 
awaitmg  the  prodigal  and  the  ayaricious:  ''that  ill  they  gave,  and  ill  they  kept, 
hath  deprived  them  of  the  beauteous  world."] 

'  [See  ch.  xxvii.  in  Bacon's  Ih  Sapientia  Veterutn:  ''quam  nos  breviter  per- 
strincemus  tametsi  infinitam  trahat  oontemidatiottem '^ — ^his  discussion  of  the  mble 
of  Charybdis.] 

'  [Here  the  original  essay  continued : — 

''The  disease  of  desire  having  especial  relation  to  the  great  art   of 
Exchange,  or  Commerce,  we  must,  in  order  to  complete  our  code  of  first 
principles,  shortly  state  the  nature  and  limits  of  that  art." 
It  then  continued  as  at  §  96  here.] 

«  [On  this  subject,  compare  Vol.  XL  pp.  17&-180 ;  Oediu  qf  Aglaia,  §§36,  48 ; 
Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  17 ;  and  a  letter  given  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  Ixiv.] 
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love  of  justice,  and  reverently  religious  nature,  made  him 
dread,  as  death,  every  form  of  fallacy;  but  chiefly,  fallacy 
respecting  the  world  to  come  (his  own  myths  being  only 
symbolic  exponents  of  a  rational  hope).  We  shall  perhaps 
now  every  day  discover  more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was 
in  this,  and  feel  ourselves  more  and  more  wonderstruck  that 
men  such  as  Homer  and  Dante  (and,  in  an  inferior  sphere, 
Milton),  not  to  speak  of  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  of 
every  age,  have  permitted  themselves,  though  fiill  of  all  noble- 
ness and  wisdom,  to  coin  idle  imaginations  of  the  msrsteries 
of  eternity,  and  guide  the  faiths  of  the  families  of  the  earth 
by  the  courses  of  their  own  vague  and  visionary  arts :  *  while 
the  indisputable  truths  of  human  life  and  duty,  respecting 
which  they  all  have  but  one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these 
veils  of  phantasy,  unsought,  and  often  unsuspected.  1  will 
gather  carefully,  out  of  Dante  and  Homer,  what,  in  this 
kind,  bears  on  our  subject,  in  its  due  place ;  the  first  broad 
intention  of  their  symbols  may  be  sketched  at  once. 

88.  The  rewards  of  a  worthy  use  of  riches,  subordinate 
to  other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
orbs  of  Paradise ;  *  for  the  punishment  of  their  unworthy  use, 
three  places  are  assigned  ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and  prodigal 
whose  souls  are  lost  {Helli  canto  7) ;  one  for  the  avaricious 
and  prodigal  whose  souls  are  capable  of  purification  {Pur^ 
gatory,  canto  19) ;  and  one  for  the  usurers,  of  whom  none 
can  be  redeemed  {Hell,  canto  17).  The  first  group,  the 
largest  in  all  hell  (''gente  piii  che  altrove  troppa,''  compare 
Virgil's  "quae  maxima  turba"*),  meet  in  contrary  currents, 
as  the  waves  of  Charybdis,  casting  weights  at  each  other 
from  opposite  sides.  This  weariness  of  contention  is  the- 
chief  element  of  their  torture ;  so  marked  by  the  beautiful 


^  [ConpAro  ''The  Mystorv  of  Life  and  its 
(Vol.  XVIII.  p.  168).] 


Arts":  auatM  and  lAUet,  §  112 


*  [Compue  Unto  ikU  Last,  §  46  (mbove,  p.  62),  wbere  RuBkin  refers  in  a  similar 
■enae  to  ParadUo,  xnii.  The  ''fifth  and  stzth  orbs  of  Paradise"  are  the  Heavens 
of  Mars  and  of  Jupiter,  which,  however,  the  poet  assigns  (not  with  buy  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  use  ot  riches)  respectively  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
toh,  and  of  those  who  loved  and  exerdsed  justice.] 

»  [jSnMd,  vi.  611.] 
xvn.  o 
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lines  beginning  "  Or  puoi,  figliuoi**  etc. :  (but  the  usurers, 
who  made  their  money  inactively,  sit  on  the  sand,  equally 
without  rest,  however.  ^^Di  qua,  di  Ik,  socoorriai,"  etc) 
JPor  it  is  not  avarice,  but  contentian  for  riches,  leading  to  this 
double  misuse  of  them,  which,  in  Dante's  sight,  is  the  unre- 
deemable sin.  The  place  of  its  punishment  is  guarded  by 
Plutus,  *'the  great  aiemy,"  and  "la  fi^ra  crudele,''*  a  spirit 
quite  different  from  the  Greek  Plutus,  who,  though  old  and 
blind,  is  not  cruel,  and  is  curable,  so  as  to  become  far-sighted. 
(oJ  Tv^Xoff  oXX'  6^i  iSXeWi^Plato's  epithets  in  first  book  of 
the  Losm})  Still  more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ  from 
the  resplendent  Plutus  of  Gkiethe  in  the  second  part  of 
Fmut.  who  is  the  personified  power  of  wealth  for  good  or 
evil — not  the  passion  for  wealth ;  and  again  from  the  Plutus 
of  Spenser,  who  b  the  passion  of  mere  aggregaticm*^  Dante's 
Plutus  is  specially  and  definitely  the  Spirit  of  Contention 
and  Competition,  or  Evil  Commerce;  because,  as  1  diowed 
before,  tUs  kind  of  conunerce  "makes  all  men  strangers";* 
his  speedi  is  therefore  unintelligible,  and  no  single  soul  of 
all  those  ruined  by  him  has  recogimable  features.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and 
prodigality  are,  in  Dante's  sight,  those  which  are  without 
deliberate  w  calculated  operation.  The  lust,  or  lavishness, 
of  riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  as  there  has  been  no  servile 
oonastency  of  dispute  and  competition  for  them.  The  sin  is 
iqwken  of  as  that  of  degradation  by  the  love  of  earth ;  it  is 

1  r/ti/bfio,  Ti.,  la«t  line:  **QiiiTi  trovMnmo  Plato  il  gnn  nemioo"  (quoted  ako 
in  V<d.  VII.  p.  401);  and  LeohtrM  an  Ltmd$cape,  §  89.] 

<  [631  C.  :  ''Of  the  lemer  gods  the  first  it  health,  the  aecond  heauty^  the  thixd 
fltrength  .  .  .  and  the  fourth  it  wealthy  not  the  blind  god,  but  one  who  it  kaeo  of 
tight,  and  hat  witdom  for  a  companion."] 

*  [See  The  FasrU  Queene.  book  ii.  canto  vii.  24  lea.  Compare  SUmm  ^  Vemkt, 
Tol.  e.  (Vol.  X.  0.  403).] 


«  [See  above,  |  59  n. ;  p.  ISa] 
*  [The  original  eatajr  addt  here : — 


'(La  tconotcente  vita 
Ad  ogni  conoteenia  or  li  £&  brunL)" 

The  i^fermee  it  to  the  Inferno,  ni.  &3-54  ("  La  aoonoaoente  ▼itl^  ohe  i  ^  tocad.  Ad 

made 


ogni  .  .  ."  :  "the  ignoble  life  which  made  them  tordid  now  maket  them  nnto 
all  ditoemment  dim'').  Rnakin  qnotet  the  paaH^^ again  in  Unv  Ctot^w,  Letter  8; 
and  for  the  inarticulatenett  of  Uante't  Fiuhu,  compare  Unto  tide  Laet^  §{  74  ». ; 
abore,  p.  100.] 
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purified  by  deeper  humiliation — the  souls  crawl^oD  their 
bellies ;  their  chant  is, ''  my  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust"^  But 
the  spirits  tihus  condemned  are  all  recognizable,  and  even 
the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst  for  gold,  which  they  are 
compelled  to  teU  the  histories  of  during  the  night,  are  of 
men  swept  by  the  passion  of  avarice  into  violent  crime,  but 
not  sold  to  its  steady  work. 

89.  The  precq;>t  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its  de* 
liverance  is—  Turn  thine  eyes  to  the  lucre  (lure)  *  which  the 
Etanal  King  rolls  with  the  mighty  wheels.  Otherwise, 
the  wheels  of  the  ''  Greater  Fortune,"  of  which  the  constel- 
lati(Mi  is  ascending  when  Dante's  dream  begins.'  Compare 
George  Herbert — 

^'  Lift  up  thy  bead ; 
Take  stars  for  money;  stars,  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased."* 

And  Plato's  notable  sentence  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Polity: — "Tell  them  they  have  divine  gold  and  silver  in 
their  souls  for  ever;  that  they  need  no  money  stamped  of 
men — neither  may  they  otherwise  than  impiously  mingle 
the  gathering  of  the  divine  with  the  mortal  treasure,  for 
tkrimgh  that  which  the  law  of  the  muUittide  has  coined^  endless 
crimes  have  been  clone  and  suffered;  but  in  theirs  is  neither 
pollution  nor  sorrow.''^ 

90.  At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  an  evil 
s^t  is  seen  by  Dante,  quite  other  than  the  "  Gran  Nemico." 
The  great  enemy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and  willingly;  but 
the  spirit — ^feminine — and  called  a  Siren  • — ^is  the  *^  DeceU--^ 
fulness  of  riches,"  airam  irXoirrov  of  the  Gospels,^  winning 
obedience  by  guile.  This  is  the  Idol  of  riches,  made  doubly 
I^iantasmal  by  Dante's  seeing  her  in  a  dream.     She  is  lovely 

1  (Piahna  ezix.  25,  oaoted  by  Dante  firom  the  Vulgate :  see  PurgaUnio,  zhc.  73.] 
'  \L9gwr0  (lure)  in  Iknte ;  Raskin  appears  to  aasuHie  a  oonnexion  between  the 
words  'Mnre"  and  ^' lucre''  wlueh  can  hardly  be  maintained.] 

*  [Purgatorio,  xix.  4-7.] 

*  \Th€  Church  Pareh,  zxiz.    Raskin  quotes  from  memory ;  the  first  words  are 
''Raise  thy  head."] 

*  [RepuhHe,  m.  416  E.] 

*  [Purgaiario,  six.  19.] 
7  iMatthew  ziii.  22.] 
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to  look  upon,  and  enchants  by  ha  sweet  singing,  but  her 
womb  is  loathsome.  Now,  Dante  does  not  call  her  one  <^ 
the  Sirens  carelessly,  any  more  than  he  speaks  of  Charybdis 
carelessly ;  and  though  he  had  got  at  the  meaning  of  Homeric 
fable  oidy  through  Virgil's  obscure  tradition  of  it,^  the  clue 
he  has  given  us  is  quite  enough.  Bacon's  interpretation, 
*'  the  Sirens,  or  pleasures j^^  which  has  beccnne  universal  since 
his  time,  is  opposed  alike  to  Plato's  meaning  and  Homer  s. 
The  Sirens  are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires:  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  the  phantoms  of  vain  desire ; '  but  in  Plato's  Vision  of 
Destiny,  phantoms  of  divine  desire ;  singing  each  a  different 
note  on  the  circles  of  the  distaff  of  Necessity,  but  forming 
one  harmony,  to  which  the  three  great  Fates  put  words.^ 
Dante,  however,  adopted  the  Homeric  conception  of  them,' 
which  was  that  they  were  demons  of  the  Imagination,  not 
carnal ;  (desire  of  the  eyes ;  not  lust  of  the  flesh ;  ^)  therefore 
said  to  be  daughters  of  the  Muses.^  Yet  not  of  the  Muses, 
heavenly  or  historical,  but  of  the  Muse  of  pleasure;  and 
they  are  at  first  winged,  because  even  vain  hope  excites  and 
helps  when  first  formed;  but  afterwards,  contending  for  the 
possession  of  the  imagination  with  the  Muses  themselves, 
they  are  deprived  of  their  wings. 

91.  And  thus  we  are  to  distinguish  the  Siren  power  firom 

^  [In  JBneid,  v.  864  9eq.] 

*  rrhe  title  of  ch.  zzzL  in  hit  Be  SapienHa  VeterumJ] 

'  {Od^My,  zil  40-64.  16^-200.  For  an  interastiiig  dioeuBnon  of  the  Mfths  of 
the  Sirens  in  mrt  and  literature,  see  Mies  Jane  Harrieon't  Myth9  <if  the  Odjftteg 
(1882),  pp.  146-182.] 

«  iB^fubKe,  X.  617  K  :  ''The  tpindle  tame  on  the  knees  of  Necessity ;  and  on  ^e 
npper  surface  of  each  circle  is  a  Siren,  who  goes  round  with  them,  hymning  a  single 
sound  and  note.  The  eight  together  form  one  harmony ;  and  round  about,  at  equal 
intervals,  there  is  another  hand,  three  in  number,  each  sitting  upon  her  throne: 
these  are  the  Fates,  daughters  of  Necessity,  who  are  clothed  in  white  raiment  and 
haye  garlands  upon  their  heads,  Lachesis  and  Glotho  and  Atropos,  who  aocompsny 
with  their  voices  the  harmony  of  the  Sirens — Lachesis  singing  of  the  past,  Glotho  of 
the  present,  Atropos  of  the  future"  (Jowett's  yersion).] 

*  [Probably,  however,  not  consciously  so;  for  Dante,  as  Ruskin  has  just  said, 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  Homer's  account:  see  Pisget  Toynbee's  Dante 
Dictionary,  under  ''Sirena.'H 

*  [Esekiel  zxiv.  16;  1  John  ii.  16.] 

^  [Here  Ruskin  passes  to  versions  of  the  legend  later  than  Homer.  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (iv.  894)  makes  the  Sirens  ds^hters  of  the  Muse  Terpsichore ;  and  other 
writers  tell  of  a  contest,  on  lyre  and  flute,  between  the  Sirens  and  the  Muses,  in 
which  the  victors  fell  upon  the  Sirens,  plucked  their  feathers,  and  wore  them  in 
token  of  victory  (Julian,  EpiH.  41 ;  Pausanias,  iz.  34,  8).] 
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the  power  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daughter  of  the  Muses,  but  of 
the  strong  elements,  Sun  and  Sea;^  her  power  is  that  of 
frank,  and  fiill  vital  pleasure,  which,  if  governed  and  watched, 
nourishes  men;  but,  unwatehed,  and  having  no  ^'moly,** 
bitterness  or  delay,  mixed  with  it,  turns  men  into  beasts,  but 
does  not  slay  them, — Cleaves  them,  on  the  contrary,  power  of 
revival  She  is  herself  indeed  an  Enchantress ; — ^pure  Animal 
life;  transforming — or  degrading — but  always  wonderful  (she 
puts  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  invisibly,  and  is  gone  again, 
like  a  ghost*) ;  even  the  wild  beasts  rejoice  and  are  softened 
around  her  cave ;  the  transforming  poisons  she  gives  to  men 
are  mixed  with  no  rich  feast,  but  with  piure  and  right  nour- 
ishment,— Pranmian  wine,  cheese,  and  flour;'  that  is,  wine, 
milk,  and  com,  the  three  great  sustainers  of  life — it  is  their 
own  feiult  if  these  make  swine  of  them;  (see  Appendix  V.) 
and  swine  are  chosen  merely  as  the  type  of  consumption; 
as  Plato's  vwv  iroXij,  in  the  second  book  of  the  PoUty^^  and 
perhaps  chosen  by  Homer  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
likeness  in  variety  of  nourishment,  and  internal  form  of  body. 

'^Et  quel  est,  s*il  vous  plait,  cet  audacieux  animal  qui  se 
permet  d'etre  bslti  au  dedans  oomme  ime  jolie  petite  fille  ? 

''H^lasI  ch^re  enfant,  j'ai  honte  de  le  nommer,  et  il  ne 
faudra  pas  m'en  vouloir.  C'est  .  .  •  c'est  le  oochon.  Ce 
n'est  pas  pr^is^ment  flatteur  pour  vous;  mais  nous  en 
sonunes  tout  Ik,  et  si  cela  vous  contrarie  par  trop,  il  faut 
aller  vous  plaindre  au  bon  Dieu  qui  a  voulu  que  les  choses 
fiissent  arrange  ainsi:  seulement  le  cochon,  qui  ne  pense 
qu'k  manger,  a  I'estomac  bien  plus  vaste  que  nous  et  c'est 
toujours  une  consolation." — {Histoire  d^une  Bouch^e  de  Pain^ 
Lettre  ix/) 

92.  But  the  deadly  Sirens  are  in  all  things  opposed  to 
the  Circean  power.     They  promise  pleasure,  but  never  give 

OtfyMey,  X.  138, 139.     For  the  herb  '^  moly  "ma  counter-ehmnn,  see  Urid.^  905.] 

0dy$9ey,  x.  671-674L] 

'Odsf$$ey,  x.  236.] 

RepubUe,  372J 

[Jean  Mac^,  Hittaire  tTune  BmtchSe  de  Pain:  letires  a  unepeHUjUle  iur  la  vie  de 
fhomme  ei  dee  animawe,  1861  (an  Enfflith  translation,  by  Mrs.  A.  Gatty,  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1864).]  >  v         "» 
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it  They  nourish  in  no  wise ;  but  slay  by  slow  death.  And 
whereas  they  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  head,  instead  of 
merely  betrajring  the  senses,  there  is  no  recovery  from  their 
power;  they  do  not  tear  nor  scratch,  like  Scylla,  but  the 
men  who  have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and  waste 
away.  Note  that  the  Sirens'  field  is  covered,  not  merely 
with  the  bones,  but  with  the  sfdns,^  of  those  who  have  been 
consumed  there.  They  address  themselves,  in  the  part  of  the 
song  which  Homer  gives,  not  to  the  passions  dT  Ulysses, 
but  to  his  vanity,  and  the  only  man  who  ever  came  within 
hearing  of  them,  and  escaped  untempted,  was  Orpheus,  who 
silenced  the  vain  imaginations  by  singing  the  praises  of  the 
gods.* 

98.  It  is,  then,  one  of  these  Sirens  whom  Dante  takes 
as  the  phantasm  or  deceitfulness  of  riches ;  but  note  fiirther, 
that  she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceived  Ulysses.'  Look 
back  to  Dante's  account  of  Ulysses'  death,  and  we  find  it 
was  not  the  love  of  money,  but  pride  of  knowledge,^  that 
betrayed  him ;  whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante's  complete 
meaning :  that  the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pafdon--- 
able  have  been  first  deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a  dream 
of  its  higher  uses,  or  by  ambition.  His  Siren  is  therefore 
the  Fhilotim^  of  Spenser,  daughter  of  Mammon — 

''Whom  all  that  folk  with  such  contention 
Do  flock  about,  my  deare,  my  daoghter  it — 
Honour  and  digniUe  fxom  her  alone 
Derived  are."  » 


1  [See  O^wMy,  ziL  46;  and  for  the  Sirens'  lonf,  ibid,,  184-191.    Rwtti  qwHtf 
it  in  the  Eagles  NeH,  both  in  Greek  (§  78)  and  in  EngliBh  (\  74).1 

*  rSee  ApoUodoroi,  i.  9,  25 ;  and  compare  Apolloniui  Rhodias,  iv.  905.1 

'  VPurgatario,  xix.  22  :  "  I,  from  hit  couraei  UlyssM  by  my  ky  enchanted  dreir."] 
^  [ir^fimo^  zzTi.  94-99 :— 

**  ^QT  fondness  for  my  son,  nor  reyerenoe 
Of  my  old  Mher,  nor  letom  of  love» 
That  should  have  crown'd  Penelope  with  joy, 
Could  overcome  in  me  the  saal  1  had 
To  explore  the  worlds  and  saarch  the  ways  of  life| 
Man's  eWl  and  his  Wrtue." 
For  other  notes  by  Ruskin  on  Dante's  account  of  the  death  of  Ulysses    **the  most 
mehuicholy  piece  m  all  Dante ''—eee  Leiten  to  Ckarln  BRot  N&rfm^  vol.  i.  p.  210 
(reprinted  in  a  kter  volume  of  this  editionX  end  Eagl^i  JVm^  §  75.] 

*  [The  Faerie  ijueene,  ii.  7,  4a] 
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By  comparing  Spenser's  entire  account  of  this  Philotim^ 
with  Dante's  of  the  Wealth-Su^en,  we  shall  get  at  the  full 
meaning  of  both  poets ;  but  that  of  Homer  lies  hidden  much 
more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite;  and  they  are 
desires  of  any  evil  thing ;  power  of  wealth  is  not  specially 
indicated  by  him»  until,  escaping  the  harmonious  danger  of 
imagination,  Ulysses  has  to  choose  between  two  practical 
ways  of  life,  indicated  by  the  two  rocks  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  The  monsters  that  haunt  them  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  having  many  othar  sub- 
ordinate significations,  are  in  the  main  Labour  and  Idleness, 
or  getting  and  spending ;  each  with  its  attendant  mcmster,  or 
betatying  demon.  The  rock  of  gaining  has  its  summit  in 
the  clouds,  invisible,  and  not  to  be  climbed ;  that  of  spend- 
ing is  low,  but  marked  by  the  cursed  fig-tree,  which  has 
leaves,  but  no  fruit^  We  know  the  type  elsewhere;*  and 
there  is  a  curious  lateral  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when 
Jacopo  di  Sant'  Andrea,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  provi- 
sion and  committed  suicide,  scatters  the  leaves  of  tiie  bush 
of  Lotto  degli  AgU,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself  among 
them.*  We  shall  hereafter  examine  the  t)rpe  completely;* 
here  I  will  only  give  an  approximate  rendering  of  Homer's 
words,  which  have  been  obscured  more  by  translation  than 
even  by  tradition.^ 

94.  *'They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  of 
blue  wata*  break  round  them;  and  the  blessed  Gods  call 
them  the  Wanderers. 

''  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even 
the  wild  doves  that  bring  ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — 
but  the  smooth  rock  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them."  (Not  even 
ambrosia  to  be  had  without  Labour.  The  word  is  peculiar 
— as  a  part  of  anything  is  ofiered  for  sacrifice;  especially 

^  [For  the  fig-tree  of  Ckarrbdis,  lee  below,  p.  200.] 

'   See  MatUiew  zzi.  19 ;  Mark  xi.  13 ;  and  for  the  parable.  Lake  xiiL  6.] 

'   bkfwno,  ziii.  116  le?.] 

*  [A  reference  to  the  intended,  but  unwritten,  sequel :  see,  howeyer,  §§  162-163, 
below  (p.  276),  for  some  diacinaion  of  similar  topicsJ 

*  [Odyueyy  xii.  69-64.    Then  Ruskin  omits  seyeral  lines,  and  eontinues  with  73-81, 
86-92, 101-107.] 
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used  of  heave-ofiering.^ )  ''  It  reaches  the  wide  heaven  with 
its  top,  and  a  dark-blue  doud  rests  on  it,  and  never  passes ; 
neither  does  the  dear  sky  hold  it,  in  summer  nor  in  harvest. 
Nor  can  any  man  dimb  it — not  if  he  had  twenty  feet  and 
hands,  for  it  is  as  smooth  as  though  it  were  he¥m. 

''And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  cave  which  is  turned  the 
way  of  hell.  And  therein  dwells  Scylla,  whining  for  prey ; 
her  cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a  newly-born  whelp : 
but  she  herself  is  an  awful  thing — ^nor  can  any  creature  see 
her  face  and  be  glad;  no,  though  it  were  a  god  that  rose 
against  her.  For  she  had  twelve  feet,  all  fore-feet,  and  six 
necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them ;  and  each  has  three  rows 
of  teeth,  full  of  black  death. 

''But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  this,  though  but 
a  bow-shot  distant;  and  upon  it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree, 
full  of  leaves ;  and  under  it  the  terrible  Charybdis  sucks  down 
the  black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it  down,  and 
thrice  casts  it  up  again;  be  not  thou  there  when  she  sucks 
down,  for  Neptune  himself  could  not  save  thee." 

(Thus  far  went  my  rambling  note,  in  Fraser's  Magazine.^- 
The  Editor  sent  me  a  compliment  on  it — of  which  I  was 
very  proud;  what  the  Publisher  thought  of  it,  I  am ^ not 
informed;'  only  I  know  that  eventually  he  stopped  the 
papers.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  myself,  now,  and  have 
put  it  all  in  large  print  accordingly,  and  should  like  to  write 
more;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  self-denpngly,  and  in 
gratitude  to  any  reader  who  has  got  through  so  much,  end 
my  chapter.) 

^  [Homer't  word  is  d^aipecroc  The  word  d^alpefia  U  lued  in  the  Septoagint 
(Nmnbers  xt.  20,  21;  xviii.  27;  xxxi.  41)  of  heave-ofFeiiogs  {ue,,  in  the  Levitieal 
law  ofieringt  which  were  heaired  or  elevated  bj  the  priest).] 

'  [The  ori^nal  note  went,  however,  a  little  farther,  adding:  ''The  reader  will 
find  the  meaning  of  these  types  gradually  elicited  as  we  proceed."] 

'  [The  editor  was  FVoude ;  the  publishers  "  P^rker^  Son^  and  Brown " ;  but  a 
little  later  the  magazine  was  transferred  to  Messrs.  Longman.] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COMMERCE^ 

95.  As  the  currency  conveys  right  of  choice  out  of  many 
things  in  exchange  for  one,  so  Conunerce  is  the  agency  by- 
which  the  power  of  choice  is  obtained;  so  that  countries 
producing  only  timber  can  obtain  for  their  timber  silk  and 
gold;  or,  naturally  producing  only  jewels  and  frankincense, 
can  obtain  for  them  cattle  and  com.  In  this  function,  com« 
merce  is  of  more  importance  to  a  country  in  proportion  to 
the  limitations  of  its  products,  and  the  restlessness  of  its 
fancy; — generally  of  greater  importance  towards  Northern 
latitudes. 

96.  Commerce  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  exchange  - 
local  products,  but  local  skill.  Labour  requiring  the  agency 
of  fire  can  only  be  given  abundantly  in  cold  countries ;  labour 
requiring  suppleness  of  body  and  sensitiveness  of  touch, 
only  in  warm  ones;  labour  involving  accurate  vivacity  of 
thou^t  only  in  temperate  ones;  while  peculiar  imaginative 
actions  are  produced  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of 
light  and  darkness.  The  production  of  great  art  is  limited 
to  climates  warm  enough  to  admit  of  repose  in  the  open 
air,  and  cool  enough  to  render  such  repose  delightftiL 
Minor  variations  in  modes  of  skill  distinguish  every  locality. 
The  labour  which  at  any  place  is  easiest,  is  in  that  place 
cheapest ;  and  it  becomes  often  desirable  that  products  raised 
in  one  country  should  be  wrought  in  another.  Hence  have 
arisen  discussions  on  ** International  values"  which  will  be 
one  day  remembered  as  highly  curious  exercises  of  the  human 

^  ^ii  chapter  was  the  oontiniimtion  of  the  third  eteay  in  the  Magasnne,  The 
headbnee  to  the  portion  of  the  essay  contained  in  the  present  chapter  were: 
''Labour  and  its  Conditions. —Trader  and  Traditor.— The  Homeric  Atlantis."] 
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mind.  For  it  wiU  be  discovered^  in  due  course  of  tide  and 
time/  that  international  value  is  regulated  just  as  inter- 
provincial  or  inter-parishional  value  is.  Coals  and  hops  are 
exchanged  between  Northumberland  and  Kent  on  absolutely 
the  same  principles  as  iron  and  wine  between  Lancashire 
and  Spain.  The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  in- 
creases the  cost,  but  does  not  modify  the  principle  d- 
exchange;  and  a  bargain  written  in  two  languages  will 
have  no  other  economical  results  than  a  bargain  written  in 
one.  The  distances  of  nations  are  measured,  not  by  seas, 
but  by  ignorances;  and  their  divisions  determined,  not  by 
dialects,  but  by  enmities.* 

97.  Of  course,  a  system  of  international  values  may  always 
be  ccmstructed  if  we  assume  a  relation  of  moral  law  to 
physical  geography;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  right  to 
cheat  or  rob  across  a  river,  though  not  across  a  road; 
or  across  a  sea,  though  not  across  a  river,  etc.; — again, 
a  system  of  such  values  may  be  constructed  by  assimiing 
similar  relations  of  taxation  to  phjrsical  geography;  as,  for 
instance,  that  an  article  should  be  taxed  in  crossing  a  river, 
but  not  in  crossing  a  road;  or  in  being  carried  fifty  miles, 
but  not  in  being  carried  five,  etc ;  such  positions  are  indeed 
not  easily  maintained  when  once  put  in  logical  form ;  but 
{me  law  of  international  value  is  maintainable  in  any  form : 
tiamely,  that  the  fiuther  your  neighbour  lives  frmn  you, 
and  tile  less  he  understands  you,  the  more  you  are  hound  to 
be  true   in  your  dealings  with  Mm;   because  your  power 

*  (I  have  repeated  the  iubstanee  of  thia  and  the  next  paiagrapb  m>  oftoi* 
si&ee,  that  I  am  ashamed  and  weary.  The  thing  ii  too  tnie,  and  too  simple, 
it  seems,  for  anybody  ever  to  believe.  Meantime,  the  theories  of  ''inter- 
national values/*  as  explained  by  Modem  Political  Economy,  have  Immgbt 
abont  last  year's  pillage  of  France  by  Germany,  and  the  affectionate  relatiant 
now  existing  in  consequenoe  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  right  and  left 
banks  of  the  Rhine.) 


1  FA  forsshadowing  of  the  title  of  Rnskin's  next  book  on  sconmnies :  2lMie  mtf 
7V(to.T 

*  t^  for  instance,  VoL  XI.  pp.  198-199.] 
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over  him  is  greatar  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  and  his 
remedy  more  difficult  in  proportion  to  his  distance.* 

98.  I  have  just  said  the  breadth  of   sea  increases  the 
cost  of  exchange.    Now  note  that  exchange,  or  commerce,*^ 
in  itself 9  is  always  costly ;    the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  ^ 
goods  being  diminished  by  the  cost  of  their  conveyance, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employed  in  it; 
so  that  it  is  only  when  there  is  advantage  to  both  pro- 
ducers (in  getting  the  one  thing  for  the  other)  greater  than 
the   loss  in  conv^ance,  that   the    exchange  is   expedient. 
And    it  can  only  be  justly  conducted   when  the    porters — 
kept  by  the  producers  (commonly  called  merchants)  expect 
^f^^e  pay,  and  not   profit,  t    For  in  just  commerce    there  - 
are   but  three    parties — the  two  persons    or  societies  ex- 
changing, and  the  agent  or  agents  of  exchange ;   the  value 
of  ti^e  things    to   be    exchanged   is    known  by  both    the 
exdiangers,  and  each  receives  equal  value,  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  (for  whatever  one  gains  the  other  loses).     The 
intermediate  agent  is    paid   a  known  percentage  by  both, 
partly  for  labour  in  conveyance,  partly  for  care,  knowledge, 
and  risk ;   every  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  amount  of  — 
the  pay  indicates  either  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to 
obtain  unjust  profit,  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  exchangers 
to  refuse  him  just  pay.     But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the 
first,  namely  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to 
obtain  larger  profit  (so-called)  by  buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear.    Some  part,  indeed,  of  this  larger  gain  is  deserved,--- 
and  might  be  openly  demanded,  because  it  is  the  reward 
of  the    merchant's    knowledge,  and    foresight   of  probable 

*  (I  wish  some  one  would  examine  and  publish  accurately  the  late 
dealings  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cape  with  the  Caffirs.^) 

t  (By  "pay,"  I  mean  wages  for  labour  or  skill;  by  "profit/'  gain  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  market.) 

^  [Note  added  in  the  edition  of  1872,  written  in  1871.  It  is  not  clear  to  what 
desHngs  Ruskin  refers;  possibly  to  those  with  the  Griquas^  consequent  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  at  Kimberley,  which  resulted  (October  27^  1871} 
on  the  declaration  of  Oriquaknd  West  as  British  territory.  For  other  references 
to  the  Kaffirs,  see  Fort  Olavijfera,  Letters  1  and  62.] 
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necessity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  such  gam  is  unjust ;  and 
unjust  in  this  most  fatal  way,  that  it  depends,  first,  on 
keeping  the  exchangers  ignorant  of  the  exchange  value  of 
the  articles;  and,  secondly,  on  taking  advantage  of  the 
buyer's  need  and  the  seller's  poverty.  It  is,  therefore,  one  _ 
of  the  essential,  and  quite  the  most  fittal,  forms  of  usury; 
for  usury  means  merely  taking  an  exorbitant*  sum  for  the 
use  of  anything;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  exorbi- 
tance is  on  loan  or  exchange,  on  rent  or  on  price — ^the 
essence  of  the  usury  being  that  it  is  obtained  by  advantage 
of  opportunity  or  necessity,  and  not  as  due  reward  for 
labour.  All  the  great  thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to 
be  unnatural  and  impious,  in  so  far  as  it  feeds  on  the 
distress  of  others,  or  their  folly.f  Nevertheless,  attempts — 
to  repress  it  by  law^  must  for  ever  be  ineffective;  though 

^  *  (Since  I  wrote  thii,  I  have  worked  oat  the  question  of  interest  of 
mone jy  which  always,  until  lately,  had  embarrassed  and  defeated  me ;  and  I 
find  that  the  payment  of  interest  of  any  amount  whatever  is  real  "  usury/' 
and  entirely  unjustifiable.  I  was  shown  this  chiefly  by  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar,^  though  I  greatly  regret  the  impatience  which  causes 
Mr.  Sillar  to  regard  usury  as  the  radical  crime  in  political  economy.  There 
are  others  worse,  which  act  with  it) 

t  Hence  Dante's  companionship  of  Cahors,  Inf.,  canto  xi,*  supported  by 
the  view  taken  of  the  matter  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  in  common  with 
the  Greeks. 


^  [Here  the  original  essay  continues : — 

'' .  .  .  by  law  (or  in  other  words,  to  regulate  prices  by  law  so  fiur  as  their 
variations  depend  on  iniquitv,  and  not  on  nature)  must  for  ever  .  .  .  "] 

*  [These  pamphlets,  by  Mr.  William  Cameron  SiUar,  are  as  follow :  U^ury^ 
it$  Nature  and  BjficU  (1867);  Umry,  iU  Charaeier  Jurth$r  JncetHgaied  (1868);  latereff 
or  Uiurjf,  in  what  Respect  it  Difh^/ram  Bent  ^  Haaeee,  etc.  (1871) ;  hUereet,  w^ereia 
it  Differefrom  Ueury,  Inckiding  an  EMract  fnnn  the  Bxpoeition  upon  the  Firtt  Epistk 
to  the  Theeoakniano  Iv.  6,  hy  Biehop  JeweU  (1871) ;  and  Ueury  or  Interest  (1873). 
For  references  to  them,  see  Fors  Ckmgera,  Letters  21,  22,  43  (Notes  and  Coneepon- 
denoe,  where  sgain  Ruskin  diiagrees  with  Mr.  Sillar  in  ''thinking  this  one  sin  of 
receiving  interest  on  money  means  everv  other"),  and  many  others.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Sillar  siso,  at  a  later  date,  published  the  following  pamphlets  on  the  subject: 
Usury:  a  Paper  read  htfore  the  Somerviih  Club  (1883) ;  usury:  a  Paper  read  before 
the  London  Junier  Ciergy  Society  (1883) ;  Usury :  a  Paper  read  b^fbre  some  Members 
qf  the  University  qf  Cambridge  (1886) ;  and  Usury:  its  PenUeious  JBjjfects  on  Sn^k 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  (1886).  To  the  last  named  Ruskin  contributed  an  Intro- 
duction (reprinted  in  a  later  volame  of  this  edition).] 

*  [line  63:  ''e  Soddoma,  e  Caorsa,  E  chi,  spregiando  Dio,  col  cuor  favella" 
— Cahors  being  then  a  city  much  frequented  by  usurers:  compare,  below,  p.  660.] 
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Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  First  Napoleon^ — ^all  three  of  them 
men  who  knew  somewhat  more  of  humanity  than  the 
''British  merchant"  usually  does — ^tried  their  hands  at  it, 
and  have  left  some  (probably)  good  moderative  forms  of 
law,  which  we  will  examine  in  tibeir  place.*  But  the  only 
final  check  upon  itnaustrbe  mdieal  purifying  <tf  tb&  national 
d\flrBrtT,  for  being,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  ^'concessum  propter 
duritiem  cordis,"*  it  is  to  be  done  away  with  by  touching 
the  heart  only ;  not,  however,  without  medicinal  law — as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  permission,  *^  propter  duritiem/'  ^  But  in 
this  more  than  in  anything  (though  much  in  all,  and  though 
in  this  he  would  not  himself  allow  of  their  appUcation,  for 
his  own  laws  against  u^ury  are  sharp  enough),  Plato's  words 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Polity  are  true,  that  neither 
drugs,  nor  charms,  nor  burnings,  will  touch  a  deep-lying 
political  sore,  any  more  than  a  deep  bodily  one;  but  only 
right  and  utter  change  of  constitution:  and  that  ^'they 
do  but  lose  their  labour  who  think  that  by  any  tricks  of 
law  they  can  get  the  better  of  these  mischiefe  of  conunerce, 
and  see  not  that  they  hew  at  a  Hydra."  ^ 

99.  And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems  so  unslayable,  and  sin 
sticks  so  &st  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones  of  buying 

^  [Writing  to  his  fiither  from  Moraex  (September  7,  1862),  when  thig  part  of 
Munera  PuhSru  was  in  preparation,  Raskin  says : — 

**  I  was  amused  and  pleased  this  morning  to  see  in  the  Time9  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  that, — among  other  unpractical  and  weak-minded  nerson^  such 
as  Xenophon  and  Bacon, — I  happen  to  have  the  First  Napoleon  with  me«r 
in  my  political  economy.     I  don't  care  much  for  mv  new  ally,  he  having 
been  given  to  thieving  .  .  .    See  Times,  page  5,  3rd  col.  :  '  We  find  him 
advising  Bank  of  France  to  discount  billis  on  patriotic  principles,'  etc. — 
JLeed  rate  of  wages." 
The  reftrence  in  the  Time$  is  to  a  review  of  the  Oarretfondence  de  Napoleon  L,  tome 
ix.^  PariSy  1862,  where,  after  the  passage  quoted  b^  Ruskin,  it  is  added  that  Napoleon 
w  sought  to  ^'establish  rates  of  waffes  and  prices."] 

'  [A^dn  a  reference  to  the  intended  sequel.  Ruskin's  discussion  of  usury  was 
postponed  to  a  later  period  of  his  work :  see  Fore  Clawgeray  passim.  For  Plato's 
news  on  usury,  see  the  Lawe,  xi.  921.  For  another  reference  to  Bacon's,  see  Fore 
(^fn^geroy  Letter  43  (Notes  and  Correspondence).  Had  Ruskin  referred  to  Napo- 
leon's laws  on  the  subject,  he  would  doubtless  have  instanced  his  re-establishment 
in  1806  of  tiie  monopoly  of  the  Mont  de  Pi^te  with  a  view  to  checking  the  extor- 
tions of  usurers.] 

'  [See  Seconds  Eeeaye:  ''XLI.    Of  Usury."] 
*  [See  Matthew  ziz.  8.] 
^  [BepuXOie,  426  £.] 
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and  selling,  that  ''to  trade'*  in  thii^gs»  or  literally  ''cms- 
give"^  them,  has  warped  itself,  by  the  instinct  of  nations, 
into  their  worst  word  for  fraud;  for,  because  in  trade  there 
cannot  but  be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that  there  cannot 
but  also  be  injury  in  answer  to  it,  what  is  merdiy  fraud 
between  enemies  becomes  treadiery  amoi^  friends :  and 
''trader,"  "traditor,"'  and  "traitor**  are  but  the  same  woid. 
For  which  simplicity  of  language  there  is  more  reason  than 
at  first  appears ;  for  as  in  true  commerce  there  is  no  "  profit,"^ 
so  in  true  commerce  there  is  no  "sale.**  The  idea  of  sale- 
is  that  of  an  interchange  between  enemies  reqiectireiy  en- 
deavouring  to  get  the  better  one  of  another ;  but  commeree 
is  an  exchange  between  friends;  and  there  is  no  desire  but 
that  it  should  be  just,  any  mcnre  than  th«e  would  be  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  fiunily.*  The  moment  there 
is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage,  the  family  relaticm  is  dis- 
solved :-~typically,  "the  days  of  mourning  for  my  fatfaor 
are  at  hand.*'  Whereupon  follows  the  resolve,  "then  will  I 
slay  my  brothar.*** 

100.  This  inhumanity  of  mereenaiy  commerce  is  the  ^ 
more  notable  because  it  is  a  frdfilment  of  the  law  that 
the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst.*  For  as,  taking  the 
body  natural  for  symbol  of  the  body  politic,  the  governing 
and  forming  powers  may  be  likened  to  the  brain,  and  the 
labouring  to  the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding  over  cir- 
culation and  communication  of  things  in  changed  utilities, 
is  symbolized  by  the  heart ;  and,  if  that  hardens,  ail  is  lost 
And  this  is  the  ultimate  lesson  which  the  leader  of  English 

*  ^I  do  not  wonder  when  I  re-read  this,  that  people  talk  about  my  ^senti- 
ment. '  But  there  is  no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  hard 
and  bare  commercial  fact,  that  if  two  people  deal  together  who  don't  trj 
to  cheat  each  other,  they  will,  in  a  given  time,  make  more  money  out  of 
each  other  than  if  they  do.    See  §  104.) 

^  [This  is  a  derivation  which  can  bardlv  be  maintained ;  ''trade"  In  old  BogliA 
being  ''the  path  which  we  tread"  (see  Skeafs  Ei^mokgieal  DkiUmary),  and  not 
connected  with  the  Latin  tradere  (tnuis  dare).] 

*  [Genesis  xxvii.  41.] 

»  [For  other  references  to  this  proverbial  sayings  see  Vol.  V  p.  47 ;  VoL  VII. 
p.  209;  and  below,  in  Time  and  Tide,  §§  52,  138,  pp.  302,  430.] 
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;  inteUe^  meant  for  us»  (a  les8(»u  indeed,  not  all  his  own, 
:':  but  part  of  the  old  wisdom  of  humanity,)  in  the  tale  of 
X  the  Merchant  o^  Venice;  in  which  the  true  and  incorrupt 
n  merchant, — kind  and  free^  beyond  every  other  ShaJapearian 
<  conception  of  ^n^7^,--is  opposed  to  the  corrupted  merchant, 
^  or  usurer;^  the  lesson  being  deepened  by  the  expression  of 
2  the  strange  hatred  which  the  corrupted  merchant  bears  to 
j^  the  pure  one,  mixed  with  intense  scom,-^ 

"This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis;  look  to 
J  him,  jailor,'*'  (as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal)  the  enmity, 
..^  observe,  having  its  sjrmbolism  literally  carried  out  by  being 
^  aimed  straight  at  the  heart,  and  finally  foiled  by  a  literal 
^  appeal  to  the  great  moral  law  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
;)  be  weighed,  enforced  by  "Portia"*  ("Portion")*  the  type 
j;  of  divine  Fortune,  found,  not  in  gold^  nor  in  silver,  but 
.  in  lead,  that  is  to  say,  in  endurance  and  patience,  not  in 

^  *  Shakspeare  would  certainly  never  have  chosen  this  name  had  he  been 

:'    forced  to  retain  the  Roman  spelling.     Like  PerdiU,  "  lost  lady/'  or  Cordelia, 

"heart-lady/'  Portia  is  "fortune"  lady.     The  two  great  relative  groups  of 

words,  Fortuna,  fero,  and  fors — Portio,  porto,  and  pars  (with  the  lateral 

'    bnaek  op-portnne^  ii»-portiuie,  opportunity,  etc.),  are  of  deep  and  intricate 

r     ngnificance  ;  their  variovs  senses  of  bringing,  abstracting,  and  sustaining 

f    bdng  all  centralised  by  the  wheel  (which  bears  and  moves  at  once),  or 

itill  better^  the   ball   (spera)    of  fortune, — ''Volve  sua  spera,   e   beata   si 

^     gode":*  the  motive  power  of  this  wheel  distinguishing  its  goddess  from  the 

(     filed  majesty  ci  Necessitas  with  her  iron  nails;  or  iviyKq,  with  her  pillar 

,     of  fire  and  iridescent  orbits,  faced  at  the  centre.     Portus  and  porta,  and 

gate  in  its  connexion  with  gain,  form  another  interesting  branch  group; 

•nd  Mors,  the  coBcentration  of  clelaying,  is  always  to  be  remembered  with 

Fors,  the   ooneentratioa  of  bringing  wd  bearing,  passing  on  into  Fortis 

and  Fortitude. 

'  (This  note  is  litemlly  a  mere  memorandum  for  the  future  work  which 

I  «m  now  completing  in  Fors  Clavigera;^  it  was  printed  partly  in  vanity, 

but  also  with  real  dksire  to  get  people  to  share  the  interest  I  found  iuir 

the  careful  study  of  the  leading  words  in  noUe  languages.     Compare  the 

next  note.) 

^  [For  a  rtfersnoa  to  Ruskin's  ezplauation  here  (and  ^.  §  134,  p.  267)  of  ''the 
mtsBt  of  Sbaksspeare  throughout  the  Merchant  ^  Veniee,**  see  Fere  Cknfl§era, 
Utter  76.1 

*  [Merekottt  qf  Venice.  Aet  iii.  sc.  3,  line  2.] 

'  \&^"^^'  ^'  ^'  Fortune  ''rolls  on  her  sphere  and  in  her  bliss  exults."] 

^  [The  object  of  which  work,  said  Ruskin,  was  "  to  expUun  the  powers  of  Chance, 
or  Fortune":  see  Letter  43,  and  the  Genersl  Index.] 
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splendour;  and  finally  taught  by  her  lips  also,  declaring, 
instead  of  the  law  and  quality  of  **  merces,"  the  greater  law 
and  quality  of  mercy,  which  is  not  strained,  but  drops  as 
the  rain,  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.^  And 
observe  that  this  "  mercy  "  is  not  the  mean  "  Misericordia,"  but 
the  mighty  **  Gratia,''  answered  by  Gratitude,  (observe  Shy- 
lock's  leaning  on  the,  to  him  detestable,  word,  gratis,  and 
compare  the  relations  of  Grace  to  Equity  given  in  the  seccmd 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Memorabilia ; ')  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  gracious  or  loving,  instead  of  the  strained,  or 
competing  manner,  of  doing  things,  answered,  not  only  with 
"merces"  or  pay,  but  with  ''merci"  or  thanks.  And  this 
is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  great  benediction  ''Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,'**  for  there  can  be  no  peace  without  grace, 
(not  even  by  help  of  rifled  cannon,^)  not  even  without  trip- 
licity  of  graciousness,  for  the  Greeks,  who  began  but  with 
one  Grace,  had  to  open  their  scheme  into  three  before  they 
had  done/ 

1  [Merchant  of  Venice,  Aet  ir.  w.  1.] 

*  [In  which  ohmpter^  st  the  heginninff,  th«  aiganMDt  of  Socfmtei  it  thftt  infimtitode 
to  a  benefiu^r^  be  he  onemT  or  friend,  is  a  form  of  injiutioe.] 

»  [1  Timothy  i.  2.]  -v  j 

*  [Here  the  original  eteay  appended  a  footnote  :— 

''Oat  of  whose  montlu,  indeed,  no  peace  was  ever  promulgated,  but  only 
equipoise  of  panic,  highly  tremulous  on  the  edve  in  chanipes  of  wind.'*] 

*  [A  letter  from  Ruskin  to  his  fiither  (Boulogne,  Jidy  1,  1861X  illustnites  this 
passage  and  §  101 : — 

"'Grace'  is  in  the  iKoii  a  single  Goddess,  the  wife  of  Vulcan ;  sheisfienii- 
nine  household  strength ;  afterwards  this  single  goddess  becomes  three,  of 
whom  the  youngest  and  loToliest,  Aglaia,  was  still  the  wife  of  Vulcan.  They 
are  the  Powers  of  all  bencTolent  and  aflfoctionate  social  action ;  and  whereas 
every  other  Goddess  occasionally  becomes  hostile  or  terrible,  the  Graces 
never  appear  but  in  acts  of  kindness,  whence  gradually  grsioe  cornea  to 
signify  kindness  or  fitvour,  and  so  we  have  'to  do  a  grace/  or  demend  a 
grace:  so  'faire  grace'  in  French,  to  pardon;  'demander  grace/  to  seek 
pardon ;  *  deman&r  une  grace,'  to  ask  a  favour.  But  the  originid  meening 
of  the  word  is  always  the  power  of  benevolent  action,  and  thus  the  '  Grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  means  the  power  for  lift  and  kinduesBy  the 
animating  mercy ;  not  the  greatest  mercy.  It  refers  espedally  to  the  life 
of  the  branches  in  the  vine,  and  therefore  comes  first  in  all  the  benedictions 
(the  Grace  of  Christ,  and  Love  of  God,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Gbost), 
for  this  life  must  precede  all  other  fpSt^  So  the  hackneyed  and  little 
understood  expression—King  or  Queen  by  the  grace  of  God— means  by  the 
power  and  help  of  God,  not  merely  by  permission  of  God  or  pardon  of 
God. 

''There  are  many  interesting  details  connected  with  the  passing  of  the 
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101.  With  the  usual  t^idency  ^f  long  repeated  thought^ 
to  take  the  surfiace  for  the  deep,  we  have  conoeiyed  these 
goddesses  as  if  they  only  gave  loveliness  to  gesture ;  whereas 
their  true  function  is  to  give  graciousness  to  deed,  the  other 
loveliness  arising  naturally  out  of  that.  In  which  function 
Chans  becomes  Charitas ;  *  and  has  a  name  and  praise  even 
greater   than  that  of  Faith   or  Truth,  for   these   may  be 

*  As  Cluiris  becomes  Charitas,  the  word  '^  Cher/'  or  "  Dear/'  passes  from 
Shjiock's  sense  of  it  (to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear)  into  Antonio's  sense  of 
it:  emphaniied  with  die  final  t  in  tender  ''Ch^ri/'  and  hushed  to  English 
calmness  in  our  noble  ''Cherish/'  The  reader  must  not  think  that  any 
care  can  be  misspent  in  tracing  the  connexion  and  power  of  the  words 
which  we  have  to  use  in  the  sequel.  (See  Appendix  VI.^)  Much  educa- 
tion soma  itself  in  making  men  economise  their  words,  and  understand 
them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  harm  which  has  been  done,  in 
matters  of  higher  speculation  and  conduct^  by  loose  verbiage,  though  we 
may  guess  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike  which  people  show  to  having  any- 
thing  about  their  religion  sidd  to  them  in  simple  words,  because  then  they 
understand  it.  Thus  congregations  meet  weekly  to  invoke  the  influence  of 
a  Spnit  of  Life  and  Truth ;  yet  if  any  part  of  that  character  were  intel- 
ligibly expressed  to  them  by  the  formulas  of  the  service,  they  would  be 
offended.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  closing  benediction,  the  clergjrmaa 
were  to  give  vital  significance  to  the  vague  word  "Holy"  and  were  to 
My,  ''the  fellowship  of  the  Helpful*  and  Honest  Ghost  be  with  you,  and 
remain  with  you  always,"  what  would  be  the  horror  of  many,  first  at  the 

one  Goddess  into  three.     For  some  time  there  were  only  two  at  Athens, 

and  as  many  at  Sparta,  bat  I  can't  write  out  these  unless  I  had  my  Greek 

books.    You  must  also  remember  that  the  Greek  word  for  Grace  is  '  Charis,' 

whence  the  Latin  Charitas  aud  finally  our  Charity.    One  might  write  quite 

an  interesting  lecture  on  the  branchings  of  the  word  ;  into  the  Italian 

'  gnuda  *  and  '  carita ' ;  and  the  French  '  grace '  and  '  gracieuse '  on  one  side, 

and  'charity'  on  the  other;  and  our  'gracious'  and  'graceful/  and  on  its 

eqoivoeal  uses  leading  to  error,  like  the  'Maria  mater  gratias'  of  the 

Roman  Catholics,  and  the  modem  English  'state  of  grace'  in  a  sense  of 

pardon.    Everything  becomes  endless  when  one  works  it  out" 

For  Charisj  wife  of  HephsBstus,  see  Ilwd,  xvili.  382.    For  the  two  Graces  of  Sparta 

and  Athensj  etc.,  see  Fausanias,  ix.  35,  1-5.     For  the  three  Graces,  see  Hesiod, 

Thoogonv,  Wli  and  for  Aglaia,  as  wife  of  Hephaastus,  ilnd,,  945.    For  other  notes 

hy  Rnsidn  on  the  expression  JM  Gratia,  see  §  105,  p.  229 ;  Sesame  and  lAUee, 

§  91  (Vol   XVIII.  p.  139);  and  Crown  qf  WUd  (Hive,  §  145;  and  on  xdfM  and 

^rofjd.  compare  Lmstaree  on  Art,  |  91.1 

^  [See  below,  p.  292.    The  original  essay  here  reads  :— 

"...  sequel.  Not  only  does  all  soundness  of  reasoning  de^nd  on  the 
work  done  in  the  outset,  but  we  may  sometimes  gain  more  by  insistauce  on 
the  expression  of  a  truth,  than  by  much  wordless  thinking  about  it ;  for  to 
strive  to  express  it  clearly  is  often  to  detect  it  thoroughly ;  and  education, 
even  as  regards  thought,  nearly  sums  itself  in  making  ...  "1 
'  [On  "Holy"  and  "HelpAil/'  compare,  below,  p.  287  n.,  and  Vol  VII.  p.  206; 
snd  see  Unio  ihU  LaH,  §  44  (above,  p.  00).] 

xvn.  p 
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maintained  sullenly  and  proudly;  but  Charis  is  in  her 
countenance  always  gladdening  (Aglaia),  and  in  her  service 
instant  and  humble ;  and  the  true  wife  of  Vulcan,  or  Labour. 
And  it  is  not  until  her  sincerity  of  function  is  lost,  and  her 
mere  beauty  contemplated  instead  of  her  patience,  that  she 
is  bom  again  of  the  foam  flake,  and  becomes  Aphrodit^; 
and  it  is  then  only  that  she  becomes  capable  of  joining  her- 
self to  war  and  to  the  enmities  of  men,  instead  of  to  labour 
and  their  services.  Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Venus 
is  chosen  by  Homer,  picturing  himself  as  Demodoeus,  to 
sing  at  the  games  in  the  court  of  Alcinous/  Phaeacia  is  the^ 
Homeric  island  of  Atlantis;  an  image  of  noble  and  wise 
government,  concealed,  (how  slightly  I)  merely  by  the  change 
of  a  short  vowel  for  a  long  one  in  the  name  of  its  queen ;' 
yet  misunderstood  by  all  later  vmters,  (even  by  Horace, 
in  his  ^'pinguis,  Phsaxque " ').  That  fable  expresses  the 
perpetual  error  of  men  in  thinking  that  grace  and  dignity 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  soldier,  and  never  by  the  artizan; 
so  that  commerce  and  the  useful  arts  have  had  the  honour 
and  beauty  taken  away,  and  only  the  Fraud  and  Pain  left 
to  them,  with  the  lucre.  Which  is,  indeed,  one  great  reason 
of  the  continual  blimdering  about  the  offices  of  government 
with  respect  to  conunerce.  The  higher  classes  are  ashamed 
to  employ  themselves  in  it;  and  though  ready  enough  to 
fight  for  (or  occasionally  against)  the  people, — ^to  preach  to 

irreverence  of  so  intelligible  an  expression ;  and  seoondlj,  at  the  diacom- 
fortable  occurrence  of  the  suspicion  that  while  throughout  the  commercial 
dealings  of  the  week  they  had  denied  the  prM>riety  of  Help,  and  pon- 
bility  of  Honesty,  the  Person  whose  company  ttiey  had  been  now  a^dng 
to  be  blessed  with  could  have  no  fellowship  with  cruel  people  or  knaves. 


^  [OdvMey,  viii.  266  sea.] 


l'A^  (virtae)  becoming  'A/wJrv— which,  in  Modem  Pamtert,  vol,  v.  (VoL  \1I. 

E.  274),  Raskin  takes  as  still  meaning  to  Homer  '^Virtae."  It  should  be  noted, 
owever,  that  Homer's  name  shows  a  double  change— the  initial  A  bong  loogi 
instead  of  short  as  in  dpeHj,  The  Queen's  name  is  thus  usually  interpreted  as 
meanmg  ''prayed  for"  (like  Samuel).  For  another  reference  to  Arete,  see  below, 
%  134,  p.  25a]  ^ 

*  [EoUt.  i.  zv.  24.     ''Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  PhsBazque  reverti":  "• 
sleekPh«acian."] 
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them, — or  judge  them,  will  not  break  bread  for  them  ;  ^  the 
refined  upper  servant  who  has  willingly  looked  after  the 
burnishing  of  the  armoury  and  ordering  of  the  library,  not 
liking  to  set  foot  in  the  larder. 

102.  Farther  still.  As  Charis  becomes  Charitas  on  the 
one  side,  she  becomes  —  better  still  —  Chara,  Joy,  on  the 
other;  or  rather  this  is  her  very  mother's  milk*  and  the 
beauty  of  her  childhood ;  for  God  brings  no  enduring  Love,  - 
nor  any  other  good,  out  of  pain;  nor  out  of  contention; 
but  out  of  joy  and  harmony.  And  in  this  sense,  human 
and  divine,  music  and  gladness,  and  the  measures  of  both, 
come  into  her  name ;  and  Cher  becomes  ftill-vowelled  Cheer, 
and  Cheerful;  and  Chara  opens  into  Choir  and  ChoraL* 

108.  And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes  into  Freedom  of 
action,  Charis  becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality ;  a  form  of 
liberty  quite  curiously  and  intensely  different  from  the  thing 
usually  understood  by  '' Liberty"  in  modem  language:'  in- 
deed, much  more  like  what  some  people  would  call  slavery : 
for  a  Greek  always  understood,  primarily,  by  liberty,  de- 
liverance from  the  law  of  his  own  passions  (or  from  what 
the  Christian  writers  call  bondage  of  corruption^),  and  this 

♦  *'tcI  /aJv  ohf  aXXa  fwa  ov*c  exciv  aur^i^o-tv  t5v  €V  to»s  kiv^o-ccti  rdEfcwv 
ov5^  icrOk^vAVy  ofs  ^  pv6/ii^  ovo/ia  koi  apiAovia.'  tffuv  ^  oOs  ^tvoyktv  rov%  $€0v% 
(Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Bacchus — ^the  grave  Bacchus,  that  is — ruling  the 
choir  of  age;^  or  Bacchus  restrainioff;  'sseva  iene,  cum  Berecyntio  comu, 
tjrmpiuia/  etc.^)  a-vyxop^vr^^  8c8o(ro'aA,  rovrovs  cfvat  koX  rovs  ^Swictfras  r^v 
ivpvOfMV  Tc  Kol  ivapji^viov  aur0rj<riy  fuO*  ^Bovtjs  .  .  .  x^P^  '^^  (avofuuc^eu  vapa 
r^s  x^P^^  c/A^vToi'  ovofjM."  ''Other  animalB  have  no  perception  of  order 
nor  of  disorder  in  motion ;  but  for  us,  Apollo  and  Bacchus  and  the  Muses 
are  appointed  to  mingle  in  our  dances ;  and  these  are  they  who  have  given 
us  the  sense  of  delight  in  rhythm  and  harmony.  And  the  name  of  choir, 
choral  dance,  (we  may  believe,)  came  from  chara  (delight)." — Lanfs,  book  iiJ 

1  [Compare  Vol  XII.  p.  343 ;  Vol  XVI.  p.  08 ;  and  below,  Time  and  Tide,  §  134, 
p.  427J 

>  [Compare  Vol.  VU.  p.  451,  and  Seeame  and  LiHee,  §§  98,  105  (Vol.  XVIII. 
pp.  146,  161).] 

'  ^mpare  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  248-249.] 

^    lloinans  viii.  21.] 

^   'For  the  reference  to  Plato  here,  see  Leeturee  on  Landaoape,  |  13.] 

*  'Horace,  Odee,  i.  18,  13:  ''Silence  the  sava^  cvmbak  and  the  horn  (used  in 
Cybeie's  worship  on  Mount  Berecyntus  in  Phrygia)."] 

7  [664  A.  See  Modem  Painten,  vol  v.  pt.  viii.  eh.  i.  §  20  (Vol.  VII.  p.  215), 
where  the  last  words  are  also  quoted  and  commented  upon.] 
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a  complete  liberty:  not  being  marely  safe  firom  the  Siien, 
but  also  unbound  from  the  mast,^  and  not  having  to  resist 
the  passion,  but  making  it  fawn  upon,  and  follow  him— 
(this  may  be  again  partly  the  meaning  of  the  £awning  beasts 
about  the  Cireean  cave ;  so,  again,  George  Herbert — 

Correct  thy  passioni'  spite, 

Then  may  the  beasts  draw  thee  to  happj  light*) — 

,--  And  it  is  only  in  such  generosity  that  any  man  becomes 
capable  of  so  governing  others  as  to  take  true  part  in  any 
system  of  national  economy.    Nor  is  there  any  other  etenial 

"  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  than  this 
form  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  benignity,  in  the  one,  and 
its  opposite  of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  malignity,  in  the  other; 
the  separation  of  these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the  firm 
government  of  the  lower  by  the  higher,  being  the  first  cm- 
ditions  of  possible  wealth  and  economy  in  any  State, — ^the 
Gods  giving  it  no  greater  gift  than  the  power  to  discern 
its  true  freemen,  and  **mali^um  spemere  vulgus."' 

104.  While  I  have  traced  the  finer  and  h^her  laws  of 
this  matter  for  those  whom  they  concern,  I  have  also  to 
note  the  material  law — vulgarly  expressed  in  the  proverb, 
"Honesty   is   the  best    policy."*      That  proverb  is   indeed 

-wholly  inapplicable  to  matters  of  private  interest.  It  is 
not  true  that  honesty,  as  far  as  material  gain  is  concerned, 
profits  individuals.  A  clever  and  cruel  knave  will  in  a 
mixed  society  always  be  richer  than  an  honest  person  can 
be.  But  Honesty  IS  the  best  ''policy,"  if  policy  mean 
practice  of  State.  For  fraud  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  It 
only  enables  the  knaves  in  it  to  Uve  at  the  expense  of 
honest  people;  while  there  is  for  every  act  of  fraud,  how- 
ever small,  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the  community.  Whatever 
the   fraudulent  person  gains,  some    other  person  loses,  as 


Odyssey,  xii.  160;  and  for  ''the  Owning  beatti,"  see  ilrid,,  x.  215.] 

The  Church  Porch,  xliv.] 

Horaoe,  Odes,  u.  16,  39,  40.} 

Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  33  (below,  p.  347).] 
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fraud  pl*oduces  nothing;  and  there  is,  besides,  the  loss  of 
the  time  and  thought  spent  in  accomplishing  the  fraud,  and 
of  the  strength  otherwise  obtainable  by  mutual  help  (not 
to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety  and  jealousy  in  the  Uood, 
whidi  are  a  heavy  physical  loss,  as  I  will  show  in  due  time).^ 
Practically,  \riien  the  nation  is  deeply  corrupt,  cheat  answers' 
to  cheat ;  every  one  is  in  turn  imposed  upon,  and  there  is 
to  the  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the  ingenuity,  together 
with  the  inralculable  mischief  of  the  injury  to  eadi  de- 
frauded person,  producing  collateral  efiect  unexpectedly. 
My  neighbour  sells  me  bad  meat:  I  sell  him  in  return 
flawed  iron.  We  neither  of  us  get  one  atom  of  pecuniary 
advantage  on  the  whole  transaction,  but  we  both  suffer 
unexpected  inconvenience;  my  men  get  scurvy,  and  his 
cattle-truck  runs  off  the  rails. 

105.  The  examination  of  this  form  of  Charis  must,  there- 
fore, lead  us  into  the  discussion  of  the  principies  of  goiicm- 
ment  in.  general,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  poor  by 
the  rich,  discovering  how  the  Graciousness  joined  with  the^ 
Greatness,  or  Love  with  Majestas,  is  the  true  Dei  Gratia,  or 
Divine  Right,  of  every  form  and  manner  of  King ;  i.e.,  speci- 
fically, of  the  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  and 
powers  of  the  earth :  * — of  the  thrones,  stable,  or  "  ruling," 
literally  right-doing  powers  ("rex  eris,  recte  si  facies"*): 
— of  the  dominations — lordly,  edif3ring,  dominant  and  hiur- 
monious  powers;  chiefly  domestic,  over  the  "built  thing,'' 
domus,  or  house;  and  inherently  twofold,  Dominus  and 
Domina ;  Lord  and  Lady : — of  the  Princedoms,  pre-eminent, 
incipient,  creative,  and  demonstrative  powers;  thus  poetic 
and  mercantile,  in  the  ^^princeps  carmen  deduxisse"*  and 
the  merchant-prince : — of  tiie  Virtues  or  Courages ;  militant, 
guiding,  or  Ducal  powers : — and  finally  of  the  Strengths,  or 

1  [P^radUe  Loit,  v.  eoi.  See  also  Stanei  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  86) ; 
aud  Seeame  and  LUiee,  §  90.] 

>  [Horace,  Epietlee,  i.  1,  69.] 

'  [An  application  of  Horace,  Odee,  iiL  30,  13  (the  ode  beginning  *'£x^ 
monamentam  «re  perennius") :  '^Dicar  .  .  .  princeps  JEoIiom  carmen  ad  Italoa 
Dednxiflse  modes "  (''the  firat,  men  wiU  say,  to  nave  made  the  ^olian  lay  at  home 
among  Italian  measures").] 
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Forces  pure;  magistral  powers,  of  the  More  over  the  less» 
and  the  forceful  and  free  over  the  weak  and  servile  elements 
of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  next  paper,  involving  ^'econo- 
mical" principles  of  some  importance,  of  which,  for  th^ne, 
here  is  a  sentence,  which  I  do  not  care  to  translate,  fai 
it  would  sound  harsh  in  English,*  though,  truly,  it  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  ever  uttered  by  man;  which  m&y  be 
meditated  over,  or  rather  through^  in  the  meanwhile,  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains : — 

krrlv^  oiiTw  koX  o^cX^^y  Jrav  tis  avry  fi^  frwrrafWKOs  «yx*W  X/*7^^**S  ft/*** 


ccrrt 


1 


*  (MjT  way  now,  is  to  say  things  plainly,  if  I  can,  whether  they  soimd 
harsh  or  not ; — ^this  is  the  translation — "  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  as  a  hone 
Is  only  a  mischief  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  use  him  without  knowing 
how,  so  also  our  brother,  if  we  attempt  to  use  him  without  knowing  hoW| 
may  be  a  mischief  to  us  ? ") 


[Xenophon,  MemorabiUa,  ii.  3,*  7.     On   the  subject  of  wealth  and  uk,  lee 

^§3*  (p.  1671     -        ■      -        " •"  -'- 

Ohmgera,  Letter  70.] 


ebore,  §  35  (p.  167);  Unto  Oi*  Lait,  §§  62,  64  {Jbwe,  pp.  86,  88);  mi  Fm 
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CHAPTER   V 

GOVERNMENT^ 

106.    It   remains  for  us,  as   I  stated  in  the  dose  of  the 
last  chapter,  to  examine  first  the  principles  of  government-'' 
in  general,  and  then  those  of  the  government  of  the  Poor 
by  the  Rich. 

The  government  of  a  state  consists  in  its  customs,  laws,  - 
and  councils,  and  their  enforcements.' 

I.  Customs. 

As  one  person  primarily  differs  from  another  by  fineness 
of  nature,  and,  secondarily,  by  fineness  of  training,  so  also, 
a  polite  nation  differs  from  a  savage  one,  first,  by  the  re- 
finement of  its  nature,  and  secondly  by  the  delicacy  of  its 
customs. 

In  the  completeness  of  custom,  which  is  the  nation's  self- 
government,  there  are  three  stages — first,  fineness  in  method 
of  doing  or  of  being ; — called  the  manner  or  moral  of  acts ; 
secondly,  firmness  in  holding  such  method  after  adoption, 
so  that  it  shall  become  a  habit  in  the  character:  ie.,  a  con- 
stant "  having  **  or  "  behaving  " ;  and,  lastly,  ethical  power  in 
performance  and  endurance,  which  is  the  skill  following  on 
habit,  and  the  ease  reached  by  frequency  of  right  doing. 

^  [Thii  and  the  ibllowiiiff  chapter  were  the  fbiuth  enay  in  the  Magastine.  The 
headlines  to  the  portion  of  &e  eaaay  contained  in  the  present  chapter  were :  "  Laws. 
—Critic  Law.— Govemments.— Slavery. "] 

'  [In  explanation  of  this  passage  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  fiither  as  follows  (Tal- 
Urires,  April  27,  1803)  :— 

''I  never  intended  'and  their  enforcements'  to  he  a  fourth  section  of 
division.  It  is  merely  an  explanatory  or  completing  term — as  one  says 
'Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery  and  tiieir  proper  arms.'  Arms  is  not  a 
fourth  head ;  it  belongs  to  ail  the  three  previous  ones.  So  does  *  enforce- 
ments.' They  are  spoken  of  under  the  nead  of  police — whips — prisons — 
etc — pathetic  oratory^  etc. ;  but  they  are  infinite,  of  course,  and  can't  be 
separately  discharged."] 

331 
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The  sensibility  of  the  nation  is  indicated  by  the  fineness  . 
of  its  customs;  its  courage,  continence,  and  self-respect  by 
its  persistence  in  them. 

By  sensibility  I  mean  its  natural  perception  of  beauty, -- 
fitness,  and  rightness ;  or  of  what  is  lovely,  decent,  and  just : 
faculties  dependent  much  on  race,  and  the  primal  signs  of 
fine  breeding  in  man ;  but  cultivable  also  by  education,  and-^ 
necessarily  perishing  without  it.    True  education  has,  indeed,^ 
no  other  function  than  the  development  of  these  faculties, 
and  of  the  relative  will.     It  has  been  the  great  error  of 
modem  intelligence  to  mistake  science  for  education.     You 
do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  opt, 
but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not.^ 

And  maki^  him  what  he  wiU  remain  for  ever:  for  no 
wash  of  weeds  will  bring  back  the  faded  purple.*  And  in 
that  dyeing  there  are  two  processes — ^first,  the  cleansing  and 
wringing-out,  which  is  the  baptism  with  water;  and  then 
the  infusing  of  the  blue  and  scarlet  colours,  gentleness  and 
justice,  which  is  the  baptism  with  fire. 

107.^  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  sensitive  and^ 
highly-trained  race  are  always  Vital:  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  orderly  manifestations  of  intense  life,  like  the  habitual 
action  of  the  fingers  of  a  musician.  The  customs  and 
manners  of  a  vile  and  rude  race,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
ditions of  decay:  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  habits, 

*  (Think  over  this  paragraph  carefully;  it  should  have  been  much 
expanded  to  be  quite  intelligible;  but  it  contains  all  that  I  want  it  to 
contain.) 

^  [Gomparo  VoL  XI.  p.  204  n. ;  VoL  VII.  p.  429.} 

'  [Ruskin  (as  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Moniez,  March  29,  1863)  was  here 
referring  to  Horace,  0de9,  iii.  6,  28 : — 

''  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuoo, 
Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  exddit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 

^'Fucus/'  he  explains,  means  '' sea-weed  used  to  imitate  Tyrian  purple  cheaply.*' 
Ruskin's  phrase  ^'refers  also/'  he  adds,  '^to  a  passage  of  Plato  of  the  same  general 
meaning;  and  finally  to  St.  John's  baptism  of  repentance,  and  Christ's  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire.^'] 
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but   incrastations ;    not    restraints,  or   forms,  of  life;    but 
gangrenes,  noisome,  and  the  beginnings  of  death. 

And  generally,  so  far  as  custom  attaches  itself  to  in- 
dolence instead  of  action,  and  to  prejudice  instead  of  per- 
ception, it  takes  this  deadly  character,  so  that  thus 

Custom  hangs  upon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frosty  and  deep  almost  as  life.^ 

But  that  weight,  if  it  becomes  impetus,  (living  instead 
^f  dead  weight)  is  just  what  gives  value  to  custom,  when 
It  works  with  life,  instead  of  against  it.' 

108.  The  high  ethical  training  of  a  nation*  implies  per^ 
feet  Grace,  Pitifiilness,  and  Peace;  it  is  irreconcUably  in-_ 
consistent  with  filthy  or  mechanical  employments, — ^with 
the  desire  of  money, — ^and  with  mental  states  of  anxiety, 
jealousy,  or  indifference  to  pain.  The  present  insensibility 
of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  to  the  surrounding  aspects  of 
suffering,  uncleanness,  and  crime,  binds  them  not  only  into 
one  responsibility  with  the  sin,  but  into  one  dishonour  with 
the  foulness,  which  rot  at  their  thresholds.  The  crimes 
daily  recorded  in  the  police-courts  of  London  and  Paris 
(and  much  more  those  which  are  t^nrecorded)  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  body  politic ;  *  they  are,  as  in  the  body 

^  *'  The  ordinary  brute,  who  flourishes  in  the  verj  centre  of  ornate  life, 
tells  us  of  unknown  depths  on  the  verse  of  which  we  totter,  being  bound 
to  thank  our  stars  every  day  we  live  that  there  is  not  a  general  outbreak, 
and  a  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  civilisation." — Timet  leader,  Dec.  25,  1862. 
Admitting  that  our  stars  are  to  be  thanked  for  our  safety,  whom  are  we 
to  thank  for  the  danger? 

^  [Wordsworth  :  InUmoHoM  of  InuMrtaUty  {"  And  custom  lie  upon  thee,"  etc.) : 
the  lines  are  quoted  also  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  98  and  Vol.  V.  p.  369.1 
'  [Instead  of  ''  But  that  weight,"  etc.,  the  original  essay  readfs : — 

''This  power  and  depth  are,  however,  just  what  give  value  to  custom, 
when  it  works  with  life,  instead  of  against  it"] 
'  [Here  the  original  essay  adds : — 

'' .  .  .  nation,  being  threefold,  of  hody,  heart,  and  practice  (compare  the 
statement  in  the  Pre&ce  to  Unto  this  Lad),  involves  exouisiteness  m  all  its 
perceptions  of  circumstance, — all  its  modes  of  act, — and  all  its  operations 
of  thought     It  implies  ..." 
For  the  reference  to  Unto  thU  Ltut,  see  above,  p.  21.] 
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natural,  stains  of  disease  on  a  fiiee  of  delicate  skin,  making 
the  delicacy  itself  frightfiiL  Similarly,  the  filth  and  poverty-*^ 
permitted  or  ignored  in  the  midst  of  us  are  as  dislionour- 
able  to  the  whole  social  body,  as  in  the  body  natural  it  is 
to  wash  the  face,  but  leave  the  hands  and  feet  foul.  Christ's 
way  is  the  only  true  one :  begin  at  the  feet ;  ^  the  face  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

109.  Yet,  since  necessarily,  in  the  frame  of  a  nation, 
nothing  but  the  head  can  be  of  gold,  and  the  feet,  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  must  be  part  of  iron,  part  of  day; 
—foul  or  mechanical  work  is  always  reduced  by  a  noble  race*^ 
to  the  minimum  in  quantity;  and,  even  then,  performed  ' 
and  endured,  not  without  sense  of  degradation,  as  a  fine 
temper  is  wounded  by  the  sight  of  the  lower  offices  of  the 
body.  The  highest  conditions  of  human  society  reached  ^ 
hitherto  have  cast  such  work  to  slaves ;  but  supposing  slavery 
•of  a  politically  defined  kind  to  be  done  away  with,  mecha- 
nical and  foul  employment  must,  in  all  hig^y  organized 
states,  take  the  aspect  either  of  punishment  or  probation. 
All  criminals  should  at  once  be  set  to  the  most  dangerous 
and  painful  forms  of  it,  especially  to  work  in  mines  and  at 
furnaces,*  so  as  to  relieve  the  innocent  population  as  &r  as 
possible:  of  merely  rough  (not  mechanical)  manual  labour, ^^^ 

*  Our  politidAQS,  even  the  best  of  them,  regard  only  the  distrest  cftused . 
by  the  faHurt  of  mechanical  labour.  The  degradation  caused  by  its  excess 
is  a  fat  more  serious  subject  of  thought^  and  of  future  fear.  I  shall  exa- 
mine this  part  of  our  subject  at  length  hereafter.^  There  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt,  at  present,  cast  on  the  truth  of  the  above  passages,  as  all  the 
great  thinkers  are  unanimous  on  the  matter.  Plato's  words  are  terrific  in 
their  scorn  and  pity  whenever  he  touches  on  the  mechanical  arts.  He  calls 
the  men  employed  in  them  not  even  human,  but  partially  and  diminutiTely 
human,  "  dvOfHotria-Koi,"  and  opposes  such  work  to  noble  occupations,  not 
merely  as  prison  is  opposed  to  freedom,  but  as  a  convict's  dishonoured 
prison  is  to  the  temple  (escape  from  them  being  like  that  of  a  criminal  to 
the  sanctuary) ;  and  the  destruction  caused  by  them  being  of  soul  no  less 

1  [See  Luke  vii.  45,  46,  and  John  xiii.  5.] 

>  [Again  a  reference  to  the  intended,  but  unaccomplished,  sequel.  Ruskin,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  sabject  in  lime  and  Tide,  §  103  (below,  p.  402) ;  and  compare 
Crown  of  Wild  OUve,  §§  2,  89,  90,  and  Lechiree  on  AH,  §  123.] 
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especially  agricultuial,  a  large  portion  should  be  done  by 
the  upper  classes; — bodily  healthy  and  sufficient  contrast  and 
repose  for  the  mental  functions^  being  unattainable  without 
it;^  what  necessarily  inferior  labour  remains  to  be  done,  as 

than  body. — Rep.  Ti.  9*  Compare  Latvt,  v.  11.^  Xenophon  dwells  on  the 
evil  of  occupations  at  the  furnace,  and  especially  their  ''acrxoAia,  want  of 
leisure." — Econ.  iv.  S.  (Modem  England,  with  all  its  pride  of  education,  has 
lost  that  first  sense  of  the  word  ''school";  and  till  it  recover  that,  it  will 
find  no  other  rightly.)  His  word  for  the  harm  to  the  soul  is  to  ''break" 
it,  as  we  say  of  the  heart. — Econ.  vi.  5.  And  herein,  also,  is  the  root  of 
the  scorn,  oUierwise  apparently  most  strange  and  cruel,  with  which  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakspeare  always  speak  of  the  populace ; '  for  it  is  entirely  true 
that,  in  great  states,  the  lower  orders  are  low  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
task,  being  precisely  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  which  has  been  thrust 
down  for  its  coarseness  or  unworthiness  (by  coarseness  I  mean  especially 
insensibility  and  irreverence— the  "profane"  of  Horace ^^;  and  when  this 
ceases  to  be  so,  and  the  corruption  and  profanity  are  in  the  higher  instead 
of  the  lower  oiders,  there  arises,  first  helpless  confusion ;  then,  if  the  lower 
classes  deserve  power,  ensues  swift  revolution,  and  they  get  it;  but  if 
neither  the  populace  nor  their  rulers  deserve  it,  there  follows  mere  dark- 
ness and  dissolution,  till,  out  of  the  putrid  elements,  some  new  capacity  of 
order  riaes,  like  grass  on  a  grave;  if  not,  there  is  no  more  hope,  nor  shadow 
of  turning,  for  that  nation.     Atropos  has  her  way  with  it 

So  that  the  law  of  national  health  is  like  that  of  a  great  lake  or  sea, 
in  perfect  but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dregs  fall  continually  to  the 
lowest  place,  and  the  clear  water  rise;  yet  so  as  that  there  shall  be  no 
neglect  of  the  lower  orders,  but  perfect  supervision  and  sympathy,  so  that 
if  one  member  suffer,  all  members  shall  suffer  with  it. 

^  [The  italics  here  were  introduced  by  Ruskin  in  1872 — they  emphasise  schemes 
vhich  he  had  much  at  heart  at  the  time;  compare  Vol.  VII.  pp.  341,  429;  and 
Vol  X.  p.  201.] 

*  [The  references  are  to  the  Rejniblie,  vi.  495  C.  (again  referred  to  below,  §  134 : 
Bee  the  MS.  facsimile  for  the  Greek);  and  to  the  Lauw,  741  £.  :  ''No  man  either 
ought,  or  indeed  will  be,  allowed  to  exercise  anv  ignoble  occupation,  of  which  the 
vuLnrity  {poFovcta)  deters  a  freeman,  and  disinclines  him  to  acquire  riches  by  any 
such  means"  (Jowett's  version).  After  ''furnace"  the  original  essay  inserted 
"(root  of  pAjnawot)"''-'^av99t  meaning  literally  *' working  by  the  fire"  (from 
^oOroff,  "furnace").  For  the  passages  in  Xenophon  next  referred  to,  see  BibUo- 
tkeca  PaHarum^  "Economist,"  iv.  1.  See,  on  the  general  subject.  Time  and  Tide, 
§  103  (below,  p.  402);  Crewn  qf  WUd  Olwe,  §§  89,  90;  and  Lectures  an  Art, 
§123.1 

'  [^' There  is  not,  I  think,  an  example  in  all  the  Mad  of  a  chief  foiling,  or  even 
being  wounded,  by  an  ignoble  hand  (see  Mahafly's  Social  Life  in  Greece,  p.  12); 
and  Thersitee  is  the  only  common  soldier  mentioned  by  name  in  the  poem.  For 
Dante's  "scorn  of  the  populace,"  see  such  passages  as  Ir^emo,  xv.  61,  68;  Pur- 
gatorio,  vL  127  eeq.,  xl  113;  and  Contrivio,  i.  11.  For  Shakespeare  see,  for 
instance,  Ktng  John,  iv.  2  ("tiie  lean,  unwashed  artificer").] 

«  [Odes,  m.  1,  1.] 
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especially  in  manufactures,  should,  and  always  wiU,  when 
the  relations  of  society  are  reverent  and  hiumonious,  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who,  for  the  time,  are  fit  for  nothing 
better.  For  as,  whatever  the  perfectness  of  the  educational 
system,  there  must  remain  infinite  differences  between  the^ 
natures  and  capacities  of  men;  and  these  difiering  natures 
are  generally  rangeable  under  the  two  qualities  of  lordly, 
(or  tending  towards  rule,  construction,  and  harmony),  and 
servile  (or  tending  towards  misrule,  destruction,  and  discord) ; 
and,  since  the  lordly  part  is  only  in  a  state  of  profitable-^ 
ness  while  ruling,  and  the  servile  only  in  a  state  of  re- 
deemableness  while  serving,  the  whole  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  manifest  separation  of  these  two  elements 
of  its  mind;  for,  if  the  servile  part  be  not  separated  and 
rendered  visible  in  service,  it  mixes  with,  and  corrupts,  the 
entire  body  of  the  state;  and  if  the  lordly  part  be  not 
distinguished,  and  set  to  rule,  it  is  crushed  and  lost,  being 
turned  to  no  account,  so  that  the  rarest  qualities  of  the 
nation  are  all  given  to  it  in  vain**^ 

II.  Laws. 

110.  These  are  the  definitions  and  bonds  of  custom,  or 
of  what  the  nation  desires  should  become  custom. 

*  **  ikiyqiy  Kal  dXXtts  yiyvofiivrii"  (Little,  and  that  little  bom  in  Tain.) 
The  bitter  sentence  never  was  so  true  as  at  this  day.* 

1  [The  original  essay  continued: — 

''The  effecting  of  which  distinction  is  the  first  object,  as  we  dial!  pre- 
sently seCi  of  national  councils." 
See  §  125 ;  below,  p.  248.] 

*  [Plato,  EepubKc,  vi.  486  B.  Raskin's  transUtion  of  the  words  cited  is  not 
sccepted  by  the  commentators.  ''Which  even  otherwise  (t.s.,  setting  aside  the 
cause  of  destruction  just  mentioned)  is  a  rare  growth"  is  the  note  in  Jowett  and 
Campbell's  edition  of  the  RepubHc.  The  passage  in  its  context  is  as  follows :  "Thiv, 
you  see,  that  we  were  not  wrong  in  saying  that  in  fiict  the  veiy  ingredients  of  the 
philosophic  character,  when  he  is  ill-educated,  are  in  a  manner  the  ceases  of  a 
man's  ndling  away  from  philosophy ;  to  which  result  the  so-called  goods  of  life, 
riches  and  ail  such  paraphernalia,  likewise  contribute.  Yes,  indeed,  that  was  truly 
said.  This,  then,  my  good  friend,  is  the  ruin  and  failure  of  the  finest  eharaeter 
adapted  to  the  best  of  all  pursuits — a  character  which  even  otherwise  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with."] 
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Law  is  either  ardiic,"^  (of  direction),  meristie,  (of  divi- 
mm)^  or  critic,  (of  judgment). 

"  Archie  law  is  that  of  appointm^it  and  precept :  it  de* 
fines  what  is  and  is  not  to  be  done. 

-Meristic  law  is  that  of  balance  and  distribution :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  possessed. 

"  Critic  law  is  that  of  discanment  and  award :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  steered. 

111.  A.  Archic  Law.    If  we  choose  to  unite  the  laws 
of  precept  and  distribution  unda*  the  head  of  "statutes,"*  all^^J  -* 
law  is  simply  either  of  statute  or  judgment ;  that  is,  first 
the  establishment  of  ordinance,  and,  secondly,  the  assignment 
of  the  reward,  or  penalty,  due  to  its  observance  or  violation. 

To  some  extent  these  two  forms  of  law  must  be  asso- 
ciated, and,  with  every  ordinance,  the  penalty  of  disobe- 
dience to  it  be  also  determined.  But  since  the  d^sprees 
and  guilt  of  disobedience  vary,  the  determination  of  due 
reward  and  punishment  must  be  modified  by  discernmait 
of  special  fact,  which  is  peculiarly  the  oflSce  of  the  judge, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lawgiver  and  law-sustainer, 
or  king ;  not  but  that  the  two  offices  are  always  theoretic- 
ally, and  in  early  stages,  or  limited  numbers,  of  society,  are 
often  practically,  united  in  the  same  person  or  persons. 

*  rrhis  following  note  is  a  mere  cluster  of  memoranda,  but  I  keep  it 
for  reterence.)  Thetic,  or  Thesmic,  would  perhaps  be  a  better  term  tlian 
archie;  but  liable  to  be  confused  with  some  which  we  shall  want  relating 
to  Theoria.  The  administrators  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  law  are 
lererallir  Archons,  Merists,  and  Dicasts.  The  Archons  are  the  true  princes, 
or  beginners  of  things;  or  leaders  (as  of  an  orchestra).  The  Merists  are 
properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  ^  of  houses  and  nations.  The  Dicasts,  properly, 
the  judges,  and  Uiat  with  Olympian  justice,  which  reaches  to  heaven  and 
hell,  ^le  violation  of  archic  law  is  dfia/arux  (error),  vovripCa  (failure),  or 
rkqfifjLiXMui  (discord).  The  violation  of  meristic  law  is  ivofiia  (iniquity).  The 
violation  of  critic  law  is  dSiKia  (injury).  Iniquity  is  the  central  generic 
term;  for  all  law  is  fatal;  it  is  the  division  to  men  of  their  fate;  as  the 
fold  of  their  pasture,  it  is  v^/ios;  as  the  assigning  of  their  portion,  fjuotpa. 

^  [Here  the  original  essay  inserted  '' (law-wards). ^^ 
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112.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  kinds  of  law,  because  the  pos- 
sible range  of  law  is  wider  in  proportion  to  their  separation. 
There  are  many  points  of  conduct  respecting  which  the 
nation  may  wisely  express  its  will  by  a  written  precept  or 
resolve,  yet  not  enforce  it  by  penalty:*  and  the  expedient 
d^free  of  penalty  is  always  quite  a  separate  consideration 
from  the  expedience  of  the  statute;  for  the  statute  may 
often  be  better  enforced  by  mercy  than  severity,  and  is 
also  easier  in  the  bearing,  and  less  likely  to  be  abrogated. 
Farther,  laws  of  precept  have  reference  especially  to  youth, 
and  concern  themselves  with  training;  but  laws  of  judg- 
ment to  manhood,  and  concern  themselves  with  remedy  and 
reward.  There  is  a  highly  curious  feeling  in  the  English 
mind  against  educational  law:  we  think  no  man's  liberty 
should  be  interfered  with  tiQ  he  has  done  irrevocable  wrong; 
whereas  it  is  then  just  too  late  for  the  only  gracious  and 
kingly  interference,  which  is  to  hinder  him  from  doing  it.^ 
Make  your  educational  laws  strict,  and  your  criminal  ones 
may  be  gentle;  but,  leave  youth  its  Uberty,  and  you  will 
have  to  dig  dungeons  for  age.  And  it  is  good  for  a  man 
that  he  "wear  the  yoke  in  his  youth":*  for  the  reins  may 
then  be  of  silken  thread;  and  with  sweet  chime  of  silver 
bells  at  the  bridle;  but,  for  the  captivity  of  age,  you  must 
forge  the  iron  fetter,  and  cast  the  passing  bdL 

118.  Since  no  law  can  be,  in  a  final  or  true  sense, 
established,   but   by   right,   (all   unjust   laws   involving  the 

*  (This  is  the  only  sentence  which,  in  revising  these  essajrs,  I  am  now 
inclined  to  question;  but  the  point  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.*  There 
might  be  a  law,  for  instance,  of  curfew,  that  candles  should  be  put  out, 
unless  for  necessary  service,  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  the  idea  of  ''neces- 
sary service"  being  quite  indefinable,  and  no  penalty  possible;  yet  tfiere 
would  be  a  distinct  consciousness  of  illegal  conduct  in  young  ladies'  minds 
who  danced  by  candlelight  till  dawn.) 

1  [Compare  Nates  on  the  General  Princ^Uei  qf  Employment  for  the  Ihetiiute  and 
OrwnhuLl  Ckusee ;  below,  p.  642.] 

*  [Lamentations  iii.  27.] 

*  [The  same  distinction  that  is  made  in  the  text  is  also  discussed  in  A  Jog  j^r 
Ever,  §  123  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  107).] 
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ultimate  necessity  of  their  own  abrogation),  the  law-giving-^ 
can  only  become  a  law-sustaining  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  ^ 
Royal,  or  '^ right  doing"; — ^in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  rules, 
not  mis-rules,  and  orders,  not  dis-orders,  the  things  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Throned  on  this  rock  of  justice,  the  kingly 
power  becomes  established  and  establishing;  ''dcio^,"  or 
divine,  and,  therefore,  it  is  literally  true  that  no  ruler 
can  err,  so  long  as  he  is  a  ruler,  or  ap'j(mv  oMeh  a/jLapravet 
rare  Srav  apx^v  i\^  perverted  by  careless  thought,  which 
has  cost  the  world  somewhat,  into — ''the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,"* 

114.  B.  Meristic  Law,*  or  that  of  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty, first  determines  what  every  individual  possesses  by 
right,  and  secures  it  to  him;  and  what  he  possesses  by 
wrong,  and  deprives  him  of  it  But  it  has  a  for  higher 
provisory  function:  it  determines  what  every  man  skotdd-^ 
possess,  and  puts  it  within  his  reach  on  due  conditions; 
and  what  he  should  not  possess,  and  puts  this  out  of  his 
reach,  conclusively. 

115.  Every  article  of  human  wealth  has  certain  con--- 
ditions  attached  to  its  merited  possession;  when  these  are 
unobserved,  possession  becomes  rapine.  And  the  object  of/ 
meristic  law  is  not  only  to  secure  to  every  man  his  right- 
ful share  (the  share,  that  is,  which  he  has  worked  for, 
produced,  or  received  by  gift  from  a  rightful  owner),  but 
to  enforce  the  due  conditions  of  possession,  as  £ar  as  law 
may  conveniently  reach;  for  instance,  that  land  shall  not 
be  wantonly  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  that  streams  shall 
not  be   poisoned  by  the  persons  through  whose  properties 

*  (Read  this  and  the  next  paragraph  with  attention ;  thej  contain  clear 
statements,  which  I  cannot  mend,  of  things  most  necessaiy.) 

1  n^tO'  i20piiMic,  L  340  E. :  ''no  ruler  errs  when  he  is  a  ruler."] 

'  [The  original  essay  adds  : — 

''Which  is  a  divine  right  of  kings  indeed,  and  quite  unassailable^  so 
long  as  the  terms  of  it  are  'God  and  my  Right/  and  not  'Satan  and  my 
Wrong/  which  is  apt^  in  some  coinages,  to  appear  on  the  reverse  of  the 
die  under  a  good  lens."] 
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they  pass,  nor  air  be  rendered  unwholesome  beyond  given 
hmits.  Laws  of  this  kind  exist  aheady  in  rudimentary 
degree,  but  need  large  development :  the  just  laws  respecting 
the  possession  of  works  c^  art  have  not  hitherto  been  so 
much  as  conceived,  and  the  daily  loss  of  national  wealth, 
and  of  its  use,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  incalculable.  And 
these  laws  need  revision  quite  as  much  respecting  property 
in  national  as  in  private  hands.  For  instance:  the  public 
are  under  a  vague  impression  that,  because  they  have  paid 
for  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum,  every  one  has  an 
equal  right  to  see  and  to  handle  them.  But  the  public 
have  similarly  paid  for  the  contents  of  Woolwich  arsenal; 
yet  do  not  expect  free  access  to  it,  or  handling  of  its 
contents.  The  British  Museum  is  neither  a  free  circulating 
library,  nor  a  free  school:^  it  is  a  place  for  the  safe  preser- 
vation, and  exhibition  on  due  occasion,  of  unique  books, 
unique  objects  of  natural  history,  and  unique  works  of  art ; 
its  books  can  no  more  be  used  by  everybody  than  its  coins 
can  be  handled,  or  its  statues  cast.  There  ought  to  be 
free  libraries  in  every  quarter  of  Londcm,  with  large  and 
complete  reading-rooms  attached;  so  also  free  educational 
museums  should  be  open  in  every  quarter  of  London,  all 
day  long,  and  till  late  at  night,  well  lighted,  well  catalogued, 
and  rich  in  contents  both  of  art  and  natural  history.  But 
ndther  the  British  Museum  nor  National  Gallery  is  a 
school;  they  are  treasuries;  and  both  should  be  severely 
restricted  in  access  and  in  use.  Unless  some  order  of  this 
kind  is  made,  and  that  soon,  for  the  MSS.  department  of 
the  Museum,  (its  superintendents  have  sorrowfi^y  told  me 
this,  and  repeatedly,')  the  best  MSS.  in  the  collection  will 
be  destroyed,  irretrievably,  by  the  careless  and  continual 
handling  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

^  [Compare  Ruskin's  letter  to  the  Tknei  (January  27,  1866)  on  the  BritiBh 
Museum;  reprinted  in  Arraw$  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  roL  I  p.  78,  and  in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition.] 

*  [For  ''(its  superintendents  .  .  .  repeatedly)/'  the  original  essay  has  ''(Sir 
Frederic  Madden  was  complaining  of  this  to  me  only  the  other  day)."  Sir  Fredmc 
Madden,  F.R.S.  (1801-1873)  was  aisistant-keqier  of  maauseiipts  at  the  British 
Museum,  1828-1837,  and  head  of  the  department,  1837-1806.] 
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Finally,  in  certain  conditions  of  a  nation's,  progress,  laws 
limiting  accumulation  of  any  kind  of  property  may  be  found 
expedient. 

116.  C.  Critic  Law  determines  questions  of  injury,  and 
assigns  due  rewards  and  punishments  to  conduct.^ 

Two  curious  economical  questions  arise  laterally  with 
respect  to  this  branch  of  law,  namely,  the  cost  of  crime, 
and  the  cost  of  judgment  The  cost  of  crime  is  endured 
by  nations  ignorantly,  that  expense  being  nowhere  stated 
in  their  budgets;  the  cost  of  judgment,  patiently,  (pro- 
vided only  it  can  be  had  pure  for  the  money,)  because  the 
science,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  the  art,  of  law, 
is  felt  to  found  a  noble  profession  and  discipline;  so  that 
civilized  nations  are  usually  glad  that  a  number  of  persons 
should  be  supported  by  exercise  in  oratory  and  analysis. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  calculated  what  the  practical  value 
might  have  been,  in  other  directions,  of  the  intelligence 
now  occupied  in  deciding,  through  courses  of  years,  what 
might  have  been  decided  as  justly,  had  the  date  of  judg- 
ment been  fixed,  in  as  many  hours.  Imagine  one  half  of 
the  funds  which  any  great  nation  devotes  to  dispute  by 
law,  applied  to  the  determination  of  physical  questions  in 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  theoretic  science;  and  calculate 
the  probable  results  within  the  next  ten  years  1 

I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  more  deadly,  more  lamentable 
loss,  involved  in  the  use  of  purchased,  instead  of  personal, 

justice — "rjroucTy  Trap*  aXXu^v-^Troptif  oUeiwK^  ^ 

ft  If.  In  order  to  true  analysis  of  critic  law,  we  must 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  ''  injury." 

We  commonly  understand  by  it,  any  kind  of  harm 
done  by  one  man  to  another;  but  we  do  not  define  the 

1  [Roaidn  qaotod  §S  116  (in  part),  117,  118,  119,  and  120  (in  part)  in  The 
Tortaim  ^  ^gina,  §  7  (see  a  later  rolnme  of  thi«  edition),  thus :  "  Critic  Law  .  .  . 
to  oondact    Themorei  in  order  to  true  analysis  of,  we  must  understand  .  .  ."] 

*  [Plato,  RepubiiCf  iii.  405  B. :  ''Does  it  not  seem  to  you  a  scandalous  thing,  and 
A  strong  proof  of  defective  education,  to  be  obliged  to  use  justice  imported  Jrom 
€fthere,  in  the  character  of  lords  and  judges,  m  eonseqttenee  qf  the  lack  of  U  at 
Corner"] 

XVII.  a 
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idea  of  htma:  sometimes  we  fimit  it  to  the  haim  which 
the  suflferer  is  conscious  of;  wfaeress  mnch  liie  wont  injuries 
are  those  he  is  i^/iconscious  of;  and,  at  other  times,  we 
limit  the  idea  to  violence,  or  restraint;  whereas  much  the 
-worst  forms  of  injtiry  are  to  be  accomplished  by  indigence, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  restraint. 

118.  ^'Injury*'  is  then  sim[^y  the  refusal,  or  viidaticm 
of,  any  man^s  right  or  claim  upon  his  fellows :  which  dann, 
much  talked  of  in  modem  times,  under  the  term  ^  right," 
Is  mainly  resolvable  into  two  branches :  a  man's  claim  not 
to  be  hhidered  from  doing  what  he  should;  and  his  daim 
to  be  hindered  from  doing  what  he  should  not;  these  two 
forms  of  hindrance  being  intensified  by  reward,  help^  and 
fortune,  or  Fors,  on  one  side,  and  by  punidmient,  impedi- 
ment, and  even  final  arrest,  or  Mors,  on  the  other. 

119.  Now,  in    order   to   a    man's   obtaining   tiiese    two 
-rights,  it  is  clearly  needful  that  the  worth  of  him  should  be 

approximately  known ;  as  weU  as  the  want  of  wortJi,  ^which 
has,  imhappily,  been  usually  the  principal  subject  of  study 
for  critic  law,  careful  hitherto  (mly  to  mark  degrees  o( 
de-merit,  instead  of  merit;  —  assigning,  indeed,  to  the 
JD^ciencies  (not  always,  alas  1  even  to  these)  just  estimate,^ 
fine,  or  penalty;  but  to  the  .^^ciencies,  on  the  other  side, 
which  are  by  much  the  more  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
only  profitable  part  of  its  subject,  assigning  neither  estimate 
nor  aid. 

120.  Now,  it  is  in  this  higher  and  perfect  fundion  of 
critic  law,  cabling  instead  of  (tabling,  that  it  becomes 
truly  Kingly,*  instead  of  Draconic:  (what  Provideicc  gave 
the  great,  wrathful  legislator  his  name?*):  that  is,  it  be- 
comes the  law  of  man  and  of  Ufe,  instead  of  the  law  of 
the  worm  and  of  death — both  of  these  laws  being  set  in 
changeless  poise  one  against  another,  and  the  enforcement 

^  [The  original  essay  here  reads: — 

''just  fine,  diminution,  or  (with  the  broad  rowels)  damnatioii;  hut  to  the 
.  .  .  assigning  in  any  clear  way  neither  measurement  nor  aid."] 
*  [In  the  lecture.  The  ToHoite  <^  j^aina,  Ruskin  here  added  "  or  Basilican."] 
»  [For  the  laws  of  Draco  ("dragon*'),  see  Xenophon's  Eeonamut,  ad.  4,  4,  trans- 
lated in  BibUotheca  Poitorum,  i.] 
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of  both  Imag  the  eternal  function  of  the  lawgiver,  aod 
twfi  claim  of  every  living  soul:  such  claim  being  indeed 
strong  to  be  mercifully  hindered,  and  even,  if  need  be, 
abolished,  when  l(Higer  existence  means  only  deqier  de- 
struction, but  stronger  still  to  be  mercifully  helped,  and 
recreated,  when  longer  existence  and  new  creation  mean 
nohler  life.  So  that  reward  and  punishment  will  be  found ' 
to  resolve  themselves  mainly  *  into  help  and  hindrance ;  and 
these  again  will  issue  naturally  fix>m  true  recognition  of 
deserving,  and  the  just  reverence  and  just  wrath  which 
follow  instinctively  on  such  recognition. 

121-  I  say,  "follow,"  but,  in  reality,  they  are  part  of 
the  recognition/  Reverence  is  as  instinctive  as  anger; — 
both  of  them  instant  on  true  vision :  it  is  sight  and  under- 
standing  that  we  have  to  teach,  and  these  are  reverence. 
Make  a  man  perceive  worth,  and  in  its  reflection  he  sees 
his  own  relative  imworth,  and  worships  thereupon  inevitably, 
not  with  stiff  courtesy,  but  rejoicingly,  passionately,  and, 
best  of  all,  restjhdly :  for  the  inner  capacity  of  awe  and  love 
is  infinite  in  man;  and  only  in  finding  these,  can  we  £nd 
peaoe.^  And  the  common  insolences  wd  petulances  of  the 
people,  and  their  talk  of  equality,*  are  not  ureverenoe  in 

*  (Msiiilj ;  not  altogether.  Concliisive  reward  of  high  virtae  is  loring 
and  crewning,  not  helping ;  and  conclusive  panishment  of  deep  vice  is  hating 
and  cruahing,  not  merely  hindering.) 

^  [The  original  essajr  here  adds: — 

^  Reverence  is  but  the  perceiving  of  the  thinff  in  its  entire  truth  :  truth 
reverted  is  truth  revered  (vereor  ana  Veritas  having  clearly  the  same  root), 
so  that  Goethe  is  for  once^  and  for  a  wonder,  vrronf  in  that  part  of  the  npble 
scheme  of  education  in  WilMm  MeUter,  in  which  he  says  that  reverence 
is  not  innate,  and  must  be  taught" 
On  reconsideration,  Ruskin  abandoned  the  idea  (accepted  by  none  of  the  philologists) 
of  a  common  origin  for  vereor  and  veritae.     For  the  reference  to  Goethe,  compare 
Tkne  and  Tidey  §  96  (below,  p.  396),  where  the  same  passage  in  WilMdm  Meitter  is 
noticed  ;  and  for  the  instinct  of  reverence,  see  also  Crwm  qf  Wild  OHve^  §  137. 
The  reference  is  to  ch.   x.  of  WUhehn  MeUter'e  Traveit  (p.  70  in  Carlyle  s  trans- 
lation, ''People's  Edition").     Carlyle  cited  the  passai^^e  in  his  Rectorial  Address  at 
Edinburgh.] 

'  [For  ''and  only  .  .  .  peace/'  the  original  essay  reads: — 

"and  when  his  eyes  are  once  opened  to  the  sight  of  beauty  and  honour, 
it  is  with  him  as  with  a  lover,  who,  fiilling  at  his  mistress's  feet,  would  cafft 
himself  through  the  earth,  if  it  might  be,  to  fall  lower,  and  find  a  deeper 
and  humbler  place."] 

*  [See  above,  p.  74  n.] 
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them  in  the  least,  but  mere  blindness,  stupefaction,  and  fog 
in  the  brains,^  ^  the  first  sign  of  any  cleansing  away  of  which 
is,  that  they  gain  some  power  of  discerning,  and  some 
patience  in  submitting  to,  their  true  counsellors  and  gover- 
nors. In  the  mode  of  such  discernment  consists  the  real 
'' constitution"  of  the  state,  more  than  in  the  titles  or  offices 
of  the  discerned  person;  for  it  is  no  matter,  save  in  degree 
of  mischief,  to  what  office  a  man  is  appointed,  if  he  cannot 
fulfil  it. 

122.  III.  Government  by  Council. 
^This  is  the  determination,  by  living  authority,  of  the 
national  conduct  to  be  observed  under  existing  circum- 
stances; and  the  modification  or  enlargement,  abrogation 
or  enforcement,  of  the  code  of  national  law  accordhig  to 
present  needs  or  purposes.  This  government  is  necessarily 
always  by  council,  for  though  the  authority  of  it  may  be 
vested  in  one  person,  that  person  cannot  form  any  opinion 
on  a  matter  of  public  interest  but  by  (voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily) submitting  himself  to  the  influence  of  others. 

This  government  is  always  twofold — ^visible  and  invisible  -- 
The  visible  government  is  that  which  nominally  carries 
on  the  national  business;  determines  its  foreign  relations, 
raises  taxes,  levies  soldiers,  orders  war  or  peace,  and  other- 
wise becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  national  fortune.  The  in-^ 
visible  government  is  that  exercised  by  all  energetic  and 
intelligent  men,  each  in  his  sphere,  regulating  the  inner 
will  and  secret  ways  of  the  people,  essentially  forming  its 
character,  and  preparing  its  fate. 

*  Compare  Chaucer's  ''villany"  (clownishness). 

Full  foul  and  chorlishe  seemed  she. 
And  eke  villanous  for  to  be, 
And  little  coulde  of  norture 
To  worship  any  creature.' 

1  [The  original  essay  reads  ''brains^  which  pass  away  in  the  degree  that  tbey 
are  raised  and  purified,  the  first  sin^  of  which  raising  is  .  .  .  "J 
>  [The  R&maunt  qf  the  Roee,  lines  177-180.] 
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Visible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations/  the 
diseases  of  others,  the  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of  more, 
the  necessity  of  all.  Sometimes  their  career  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  to  write  it,  as  the  national 
history,  is  as  if  one  should  number  the  accidents  which  be- 
fall a  man's  weapons  and  wardrobe,  and  call  the  list  his 
biography.*  Nevertheless,  a  truly  noble  and  wise  nation 
necessarily  has  a  noble  and  wise  visible  government,  for  its 
wisdom  issues  in  that  conclusively.' 

128.  Visible  governments  are,  in  their  agencies,  capable  - 
of  three  pure  forms,  and  of  no  more  than  three. 

They  are  either  monarchies,  where  the  authority  is  vested  - 
in  one  person ;  oligarchies,  when  it  is  vested  in  a  minprity ; 
or  democracies,  when  vested  in  a  majority. 

But  these  three  forms  are  not  only,  in  practice,  variously- 
limited  and  combined,  but  capable  of  infinite  difference  in 
character  and  use,  receiving  specific  names  according  to  their 
variations ;  which  names,  being  nowise  agreed  upon,  nor,  con- 
sistentiy  used,  either  in  thought  or  writing,  no  man  can  at 
present  tell,  in  speaking  of  any  kind  of  government,  whether 
he  is  understood;  nor,  in  hearing,  whether  he  understands. 
Thus  we  usually  call  a  just  government  by  one  person  a 
monarchy,  and  an  unjust  and  cruel  one,  a  tyranny:  this 
might  be  reasonable  if  it  had  reference  to  the  divinity  of 
true  government;  but  to  limit  the  term  "oligarchy"  to 
government  by  a  few  rich  people,  and  to  call  government 
by  a  few  wise  or  noble  people  "aristocracy,"  evidentiy  is 
absurd,  unless  it  were  proved  that  rich  people  never  could 
be  wise,  or  noble  people  rich;  and  farther  absurd,  because 
there  are  other  distinctions  in  character,  as  well  as  riches 
or  wisdom  (greater  purity  of  race,  or  strength  of  purpose, 

1  [ComtNire  Sesatne  and  lAHes,  §  42.] 

>  t£®iniNUW  Vol.  XVI.  p.  462  and  n.] 

[The  original  eaaaj  adds  here  : — 

"'Not  out  of  the  oak,  nor  oat  of  the  rock,  bat  out  of  the  temper  of 
man,  is  his  polity';  where  the  temper  inclines,  it  inclines  as  Samson  by 
his  pillar,  and  draws  all  down  with  it" 
The  quotation  is  from  Plato  (Befmblie,  viii.   644  D. :  4  ofec  ix  dpUs  roOew  1j  ix  r^par 
rdf  woXcrc(ar  ylyMffBtu,  dXX'  o^i  4k  tQw  ^jBuw  r(aw  iv  raXt  rdXco'iv.] 
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for  instance),  which  maj  give  the  power  of  government  to 
the  few.     So  that  if  we  had  to  give  names  to  every  group 
or  kind  of  minority,  we  should  have  verbii^  enough.    But  ^ 
there  is  only  one  right  name — "oligarchy." 

124.  So  also  the  terms  "republic**  and  "democracy*'* 
are  confused,  especially  in  modem  use;  and  both  of  them 
are  liable  to  every  sort  of  misconception.    A  republic  means, " 
properly,  a  polity  in  which  the  state,  with  its  all,  is  at  every 
man's  service,  and  every  man,  with  his  all,  at  the  state's 
service — (people  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  last  condition,)^ 
but  its  government  may  nevertheless  be  oligarchic  (consular,' 
or  decemviral,  for  instance),  or  monarchic  (dictatorial).    But 
A  democracy  means  a  state  in  which  the  government  rests -^ 
directly  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens.    And  both  these 
conditions  have  been  judged  only  by  such  accidents  and 
aspects  of  them  as  each  of  us  has  had  experience  of;  and 
sometimes  both  have  been  ccmfiised  with  anarchy,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  at  present  to  talk  of  the  "  failure  of  republican 
mstitutions  in  America,''  when  there  has  never  yet  been  in 
America  any  such  thing  as  an  institution,  but  only  defiance 
of  institution;  neither  any  such  thing  as  a  res-puMicaf  but 
only  a  multitudinous   res-privata;  everj  man  for   himself. 
It  is  not  republicanism  which  fails  now  in  America;  it  is- 
your  model  science  of   political    economy,  brought    to  its 
perfect  practice.     There  you  may  see  competition,  and  the 
"law  of  demand  and  supply"  (especially  in  paper),  in  beauti- 
ful and  unhindered  operation,  t     Lust  of  w^th,  and  trust 
in  it;  vulgar  faith  in  magnitude  and  multitude,  instead  of 
nobleness;    besides  that  faith  natural  to  backwoods-men— 

*  (I  leave  this  paragraph,  in  every  syllable,  as  it  was  written,  during  the 
rage  of  the  American  war ;  ^  it  was  meant  to  refer,  however,  chiefly  to  the 
^fortherDS :  what  modifications  its  hot  and  partial  terms  require  I  will  give 
in  another  place:  let  it  stand  here  as  it  stood.^) 

t  "  Supply  and  demand  !  Alas !  for  what  noble  work  was  there  ever  anj 
audible  'demand'  in  that  poor  sense?"  {Poii  and  Pretenft.  Nay,  the  de- 
mand is  not  loud,  even  for  ignoble  work.     See  ''  Average  Earnings  of  Betty 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  American  Qvil  War,  see  below,  pp.  286,  289; 
and  Time  and  Tide,  %  141  (below,  p.  432  n.).} 

*  [Compare  Fore  Olavifera,  letter  14,  where  this  §  124  is  referred  to.] 
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"lucum  figna '*  ^-p-perpetual  self-contemplatioii  issuing  m 
passionate  vanity;  totid  ignorance  of  the  finer  and  higher 
arts,  and  of  aU  that  they  teach  and  bestow;^  and  the  dis* 
ooDtent  of  energetic  minds  unoccupied,  frantic  with  hc^ 
of  lUieoDiprehended  change^  and  progress  they  know  not 
whither ;t-~these  are  the  things  that  have  ^failed"  in 
America;  and  yet  not  altogether  failed — ^it  is  not  collapse, •* 
but  collision;  the  greatest  railroad  accident  on  i*ecord,  with 
fire  caught  from  the  furnace,  and  Catiline's  quenching  ''  non 
aquft,  sed  ruinft.''|    But  I  see  not,  in  any  of  our  talk  of 

Taylor/'  in  Ttme$  of  4th  Febniaiy  of  this  year  [1S6S}:  ''Worked  from 
MoBiky  momh^  at  8  a.m.  to, Friday  night  at  5.dO  p.m.  for  Is.  5^." — Lames 
fmre,    [Thia  kind  of  slavery  finds  no  Abolitionists  that  I  hear  of.]  ^ 

*  (''That  the  sacred  grove  is  nothing  but  logs."^) 

t  Ames,  by  repcnrt  of  Waldo  Emerson,  says  "  that  a  monarchy  is  a  mer- 
chantman, which  sails  well,  but  will  sometimes  strike  on  a  rock,  and  go  to 
the  bottom ;  whilst  a  republic  is  a  raft,  which  would  never  sink,  but  then 
your  feet  are  always  In  the  water."  Yes,  that  is  comfortable ;  and  though 
jwa  imft  cannot  sink  (being  too  worthless  for  that),  it  may  go  to  pieces, 
I  suppose,  when  the  four  winds  (vour  only  pilots)  steer  competitively  from 
its  four  comers,  and  carry  it,  &i  f>ir<apivl^  Bopiqs  4>opiifa'iv  oKcivda^,*  and  then 
more  than  your  feet  will  be  in  the  water. 

t  ("I^ot  with  water,  bat  with  min."^  The  worst  ruin  being  that  which 
the  Americans  chiefly  boast  of.     They  sent  all   their  best  and   honestest 

1  [The  original  wniy  here  appends  a  fbetnote : — 

"  See  Bacon's  note  in  the  Advancement  qf  Learning,  on  '  didicisse  fideliter 
artes'  (but  indeed  tiie  accent  had  need  be  upon  'Adeliter').  'It  taketh 
away  vain  admiTation  of  anything,  which  is  toe  root  of  all  weakness ;  for 
all  things  are  admired  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great,'  etc." 
Baooit  (book  L  8, 1)  quotes  the  lines  from  Ovid  {Ep.  P(nU.  H.  9,  47)— 

"Scilicet  ingenues  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
EmoIIit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros** — 

and  continues :  "  It  taketh  away  the  wildness  and  barbarism  and  fierceness  of  men's 
minds;  but  indeed  the  accent  had  need  be  upon  fidetiter:  for  a  little  superficial 
learning  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  ...  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion," etc.] 

'  (The  square  brackets  here  are  Ruskin's,  added  in  1872.  Inverted  commas 
have  nere  been  introduced  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  note,  the  words  being  a 
quotation  from  book  iii.  ch.  x.  of  Carlyle's  Poet  and  Preeent,] 

'  [Horace,  Bpiet.  i.  6,  81.  Ruskins  father  had  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
"lueum  ligna,"  and  Ruskin  repiisd  from  Annecy  (April  12,  18G3):-~ 

^  "  Luoue  is  peculiarly  a  sacred  grove ;  Horace  has  been  speaking  to 
moral  and  religious  people— tiieu  turns  suddenlv,  saying,  'but,  if  you  wnk 
virtue  is  but  words,  and  the  sacred  grove  but  logs,  you  may  make  as  much 
money  as  you  like — Virtutem  verba  putas,  et  locum  ligna.*  'j 

[Od^etey,  v.  828  :  "as  the  North  wind  in  the  harvest  sweepeth  the  thistle-down."] 
Cicero,  Pro  Murena,  26,  51.] 
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them,  justice  enough  done  to  their  erratic  starength  of 
purpose,  nor  any  estimate  taken  of  the  strength  of  endur- 
ance of  domestic  sorrow,  in  what  their  women  and  children 
suppose  a  righteous  cause.  And  out  of  that  endurance  and 
suffering,  its  own  fruit  will  be  bom  with  time ;  [not  idbolition 
of  slavery,  however.  See  §  180]  ^  and  Carlyle's  prophecy  of 
them  (June,  1850),  as  it  has  now  come  true  in  the  first 
clause,  will,  in  the  last: — 

'^America,  too,  will  find  that  caucuses,  division-lists, 
stump-oratory,  and  speeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  cany 
men  to  the  immortal  gods;  that  the  Washington  Congress, 
and  constitutional  battle  of  Kilkenny  cats  is,  there  as  here, 
naught  for  such  objects ;  quite  incompetent  for  such ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  said  sublime  constitutional  arrangement  will  re- 
quire to  be  (with  terrible  throes,  and  travail  such  as  few 
expect  yet)  remodelled,  abridged,  extended,  suppressed,  torn 
asunder,  put  together  again;  —  not  without  heroic  labour 
and  effort,  quite  other  than  that  of  the  Stump-Orator  and 
the  Revival  Preacher,  one  day.'** 

125.^  Understand,  then,  once  for  all,  that  no  fomi  of 
government,  provided  it  be  a  government  at  all,  is,  as  such, 
to  be  either  condemned  or  praised,  or  contested  for  in  any- 
wise, but  by  fools.'  But  all  forms  of  government  are  good* 
just  so  far  as  they  attain  this  one  vital  necessity  of  policy— 
tliat  the  wise  and  kind,  few  or  many^  shall  govern  the  unme 
and  unkind;  and  they  are  evil  so  fiEur  as  they  miss  of  this, 
or  reverse  it.  Nor  does  the  form,  in  any  case,  signify  one 
whit,  but  its  firvinesSy  and  adaptation  to  the  need;  for  if^ 
there  be  many  foolish  persons  in  a  state,  and  few  wise,  then 
it  is  good  that  the  few  govern ;  and  if  there^  be  many  wise, 

youths,  Harvard  University  men  and  the  like,  to  that  accursed  war;  got 
thera  nearly  all  shot;  wrote  pretty  biographies  (to  the  ages  of  17,  18,  19) 
and  epitaphs  for  them ;  and  so,  having  washed  all  the  salt  out  of  the  nation 
in  blood,  left  themselves  to  putrefaction,  and  the  morality  of  New  Yoiic) 
*  (This  paragraph  contains  the  gist  of  all  that  precede.) 

>  [The  insertion  in  the  text,  in  square  brackets,  here,   is  the  author's,  made 
in  1872.] 

«  [LaUer-Day  Pamphieti:  '*No.  VI.    Parliaments  (Ist  June,  I860)."] 
*  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  158  (below,  p.  446).] 
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and  few  foolish,  then  it  is  good  that  the  many  govern;  and 
if  many  be  wise,  yet  one  wiser,  then  it  is  good  that  one 
should  govern;  and  so  on.  Thus,  we  may  have  "the  ant's 
republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees,"  ^  both  good  in  their  kind ; 
one  for  groping,  and  the  other  for  building ;  and  nobler  still, 
for  flying ; — ^the  Ducal  monarchy  *  of  those 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  that  set  forth 
The  aery  cararan,  high  over  seas.- 

126.  Nor  need  we  want  examples,  among  the  inferior 
creatures  of  dissoluteness,  as  well  as  resoluteness,  in  govern- 
ment. I  once  saw  democracy  finely  illustrated  oy  the 
beetles  of  North  Switzerland,  who  by  universal  sufirage, 
and  elytric'  acclamation,  one  May  twilight,  carried  it,  that 
they  would  fly  over  the  Lake  of  Zug;  and  flew  shorty  to 
the  great  disfigurement  of  the  Lake  of  Zug, — l^avOipov  Xifi^p^ 
— over  some  leagues  square,  and  to  the  close  of  the  cock- 
chafer democracy  for  that  year.  Then,  for  tyranny,  the 
old  fable  of  the  frogs  and  the  stork  finely  touches  one 
form  of  it ;  *  but  truth  will  image  it  more  closely  than  fable, 

*  (Whenever  jou  are  pussled  by  any  apparently  mistaken  use  of  words 
in  these  essays,  take  your  dictionary,  remembering  I  had  to  fix  terms,  as 
well  as  principles.  A  Duke  is  a  ''  dux "  or  "  lei^er " ;  the  flying  wedge 
of  cranes  is  under  a  '^dncal  monarch" — a  very  different  personage  from 
a  queen-bee.  The  Venetians,  with  a  beautiful  instinct,  gave  the  name  to 
their  Khig  of  the  Sea.) 


•[1 


Pope :  S99ay  on  Man,  iii.  184.J 


[Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  428,  429.     The  whole  passage  reads  :— 

"  Part  lootiely  wing  the  region ;  part,  more  wise, 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight:  so  steers  tlie  prudent  crane,"  etc.] 

'  [This  word  is  a  coinage  of  Ruskin's,  sijftron  {(Kurpow^  sheath)  being  the  hard 
winsf-case  of  an  insect] 

*  [A  play  on  the  words,  suggested  bv  Aristophanes'  Poor,  146 ;  the  harbour  of 
Cantharus  (one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Arotis),  or  '^  beetle  harbour."] 

*  [The  allusion  may  be  to  the  familiar  &ble  of  the  frogs  asking  for  a  king. 
Jupiter  first  threw  them  a  log  of  wood,  but  they  grumbled  at  so  sniriSess  a  master. 
He  then  sent  them  King  Stork,  irho  devoured  them  eagerly.  But  Ruskin's  tale 
from  true  life,  of  the  kites  in  Ceylon,  suggests  that  he  may  here  have  been  think- 
ing also  of  the  fiible  (^M;p.  ch.  dviii.),  in  which  a  frog  and  a  mouse,  disputing  their 
clsims  to  a  marsh,  are  both  carried  off  by  a  kite.] 
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.^or  tyranny  is  not  complete  when  it  is  only  oret  the  idle, 
but  when  it  is  over  the  kiborious  and  the  blind  This 
description  of  peKcans  and  climbing  perch»  which  I  find 
quoted  in  one  of  our  popular  natunl  histories,  oat  of 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  Ceylon^^  comes  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  true  image  of  the  thing : — 

**  Heavy  rains  came  on,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  high 
ground,  we  observed  a  pelican  on  the  margin  of  the  shallow 
pool  gorgmg  himself;  our  people  went  towards  him,  and 
raised  a  cry  of  •  Fish,  fish  I  *  We  hurried  down,  and  found 
numbers  of  fish  struggling  upward  through  the  grass,  in 
the  rills  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  rain.  There  was 
scarcely  water  to  cover  them,  but  nevertheless  they  made 
rapid  progress  up  the  bank,  on  which  our  followers  collected 
about  two  baskets  of  them.  They  were  forcing  their  way 
up  the  knoll,  and  had  they  not  been  interrupted,  first  by 
the  pelican,  and  afterwards  by  ourselves,  they  would  in  a 
few  minutes  have  gained  the  highest  point,  and  descended 
on  the  other  side  into  a  pool  which  formed  another  portion 
of  the  tank.  In  going  this  distance,  however,  they  must 
have  used  muscular  exertion  enough  to  have  taken  them 
half  a  mile  on  level  ground;  for  at  these  places  all  the 
cattle  and  wild  animals  of  the  neighbourhood  had  latterly 
come  to  drink,  so  that  the  surface  was  everywhere  indaited 
with  footmarks,  in  addition  to  the  cracks  in  the  surround- 
ing baked  mud,  into  which  the  fish  tumbled  in  their  progress. 
In  those  holes,  which  were  deep,  and  the  sides  perpen- 
dicular, they  remained  to  die,  and  were  carried  off  by 
kites  and  crows."* 

*  (This  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  French  under  the  tyrannies  of  their 
Pelican  Kings,  before  the  Revolution.  But  they  must  find  other  than 
Pelican  Kings — or  rather.  Pelican  Kings  of  the  Divine  brood,  that  feed 
their  children,  and  with  their  best  blood.) 

1  [Cwitm :  an  Account  of  the  Idand,  Phjfsical,  Hutorical,  and  Topographical,  2  voI&, 
1859,  vol  L  pp.  215-216  n.  By  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  (1804-1860) ;  traveller, 
politician^  and  author ;  secretary  to  the  India  House  (1841-1843);,  and  to  the  Coiomal 
Government  of  Ceyluu  (1845-1850) ;  M.P.  for  Belfast;  ereated  a  baronet,  1867.] 
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127.  But  whether  governments  be  bad  or  good,  one 
general  disadvantage  seems  to  attach  to  them  in  modem" 
times  —  that  they  are  all  costly.^  This,  however,  is  not 
essentially  th6  fitult  of  the  governments.  If  nations  choose 
to  play  at  war,  they  will  always  find  their  governments 
willing  to  lead  the  game,  and  soon  coming  imder  that  term 
of  Aristophanes,  "  KairtiKot  aa-trlSwv/*  "  shield-sellers/'  ^  And 
when  (trd/ui'  rjTi  inifMtTif*)  the  shields  take  the  form  of  iron 
ships,  with  apparatus  **for  defence  against  liquid  fire,* — as 
I  see  by  latest  accounts  they  are  now  arranging  the  decks 
in  English  dockyards — ^they  become  costly  biers  enough  for 
the  gref  convoy  of  chief-mourner  waves,  wreathed  with 
fdnereal  foam,  to  bear  back  the  dead  upon;  the  massy 
shoulders  of  those  corpse-bearers  being  intended  for  quite 
other  work,  and  to  bear  the  living,  and  food  for  the  living, 
if  we  would  let  them. 

128.  Nor  have  we  the  least  right  to  complain  of  our 
governments  being  expensive,  so  long  as  we  set  the  govem- 
mfflt  to  do  precisely  the  work  which  brings  no  return.  If 
our  present  doctrines  of  political  economy  be  just,  let  us 
trust  them  to  the  utmost;  take  that  war  business  out  of 
the  government's  hands,  and  test  therein  the  principles  of 
supply  and  demand.    Let  our  future  sieges  of  Sebastopol 

*  (Read  careAiIIy,  firom  this  point;  beeaote  hore  htg^  the  statements 
of  things  requiring  to  be  done^  which  I  am  now  re-trying  to  make  definite 
in  Fors  ClangeraA 

t  C'Bvil  on  the  top  of  Bvil."     Delphic  oracle,  meaning  iron  on  the 
anvil) 

»  [Pa*.  447.] 

'  [Raskin  explained  this  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  ikther  (from  Annecy,  April  12, 
1863):— 

''There  is  a  prettv  allusion  in  the  Greek  words  in  the  passage  about 
shield-ships.  When  the  Spartans  wanted  the  body  of  Orestes,— or  rather, 
were  ordered  to  find  it,  near  Tegea— on  pain  of  continaal  defeats,  the 
Pythian  oracle  told  them  they  would  find  it  in  a  place  where  'blow  answered 
blow,  and  calamity  lay  upon  calamity.'  They  found  it  under  a  smith's 
anvil ;  the  'calamity  on  calamity,'  x^a*'  irl  wij/Mn,  beiuff  iron  laid  on  iron." 
The  reference  is  to  Herodotus,  i.  67 ;  compare  Seven  Lamps,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  69  «., 
where  the  passage  is  again  referred  to.] 

*  [Compare  Fare  Claviffera,  Letter  22,  where  this  passaffe  is  referred  to  in  a 
distinction  there  drawn  between  " ahield-sellers "  and  '^shield-bearers"  (squires).] 
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be  done  by  contract — no  capture,  no  pay — (I  admit  that 
things  might  sometimes  go  better  so);  and  let  us  sell  the 
commands  of  our  prospective  battles,  with  our  vicarages, 
to  the  lowest  bidder;  so  may  we  have  cheap  victories,  and 
divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  so  much  suspicion 
of  our  science  that  we  dare  not  trust  it  on  military  or 
spiritual  business,  would  it  not  be  but  reasonab][e  to  try 
whether  some  authoritative  handling  may  not  prosper  in 
matters  utilitarian?  If  we  were  to  set  our  governments 
to  do  useful  things  instead  of  mischievous,  possibly  even 
the  apparatus  itself  might  in  time  come  tp  be  less  costly. 
The  machine,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  house,  might 
perhaps  payi  when  it  seems  not  to  pay,  applied  to  pulling 
it  down*  If  we  made  in  our  dockyards  ships  to  cany 
timber  and  coals,  instead  of  cannon,  and  with  provision  fat 
the  brightening  of  domestic  solid  culinary  fire,  instead  of 
for  the  scattering  of  liquid  hostile  fire,  it  mi^t  have  some 
effect  on  the  taxes.^  Or  suppose  that  we  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  land  instead  of  water  carriage ;  already  the  govern- 
ment, not  unapproved,  carries  letters  and  parcels  for  us; 
larger  packages  may  in  time  follow ; — even  general  merchan- 
dise— ^why  not,  at  last,  ourselves?  Had  the  money  spent 
in  local  mistakes  and  vain  private  litigation,  on  the  rail- 
roads of  England,  been  laid  out,  instead,  under  proper 
government  restraint,  on  really  useful  railroad  work,  and  had 
no  absurd  expense  been  incurred  in  ornamenting  stations,* 
we  might  already  have  had, — ^what  ultimately  it  will  be 
found  we  must  have, — quadruple  rails,  two  for  passengers, 
and  two  for  traffic,  on  every  great  line ;  and  we  might  have 
been   carried  in  swift  safety,  and  watched  and  warded  by 

^  [The  original  essay  here  adds : — 

^'Or  if  the  iron  bottoms  were  to  bring  us  home  nothing  better  than 

ivory  and  peacocks^  instead  of  martial  glory,  we  might  at  least  have  gayer 

suppers,  and  doors  of  the  right  material  for  dreams  alter  them/' 

Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  Raskin  s  memory  of  the  passage  in  Homer  (Oidfjiwpy, 

xix.  562)  is  at  £iiult,  for  it  is  /<Uw  dreams  that  come  through  the  ivory  gates  ; 

compare  VoL  XIV.  p.  330.] 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  83  (below,  p.  390),  and  VoL  VIIL 
p.  160  and  n.     See  also  pp.  528,  535.] 
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well-paid  pointsmen^  for  half  the  present  fares,*  [For,  of 
course,  a  railroad  company  is  merely  an  association  of  turn- 
pike-keepers, who  make  the  tolls  as  high  as  they  can,  not 
to  mend  the  roads  with,  but  to  pocket.  The  public  will 
in  time  discover  this,  and  do  away  with  tiumpikes  on  rail- 
roads, as  on  all  other  public- ways.]  ^ 

129.*  Suppose  it  should  thus  turn  out,  finally,  that  a  true  - 
government  set  to  true  work,  instead  of  being  a  costly 
engine,  was  a  papng  one?  that  your  government,  rightly 
organized,  instead  of  itself  subsisting  by  an  income-tax, 
would  produce  its  subjects  some  subsistence  in  the  shape  of 
an  income  dividend  ? — ^police,  and  judges  duly  paid  besides, 
only  with  less  work  than  the  state  at  present  provides  for 
them. 

A  true  government  set  to  true  work  I — Not  easily  to 
be   imagined,  still  less   obtained;   but  not   beyond  human 
hope  or  ingenuity.     Only  you  will  have  to  altei  your  election 
systems  somewhat,  first.    Not  by  universat  ^suffrage,  nor  by  • 
votes  purchaseable  with  beer,  is  such  government  to  be  had. 
That  is  to  say,  not  by  universal  eqtud  suffrage.*    Every  man  " 
upwards  of  twenty,  who  had  been  convicted  of  no  legal 
crime,  should  have  his  say  in  this  matter;  but  afterwards 
a  louder  voice,  as   he   groMrs  older,   and   approves  himself 
wiser.     If  he  has  one  vote  at  twenty,  he  should  have  two" 
at  thirty,  four  at  forty,  ten  at  fifty.     For  every  single  vote 
which    he  has  with  an   income    of  a  hundred  a  year,  he 
should  have  ten  with  an  income  of  a  thousand,  (provided 
you  first  see  to  it  that  wealth  is,  as  nature  intended  it  to 
be,  the  reward  of  sagacity  and  industry — ^not  of  good  luck 
in  a  scramble  or  a  lottery).     For  every  single  vote  which 

^  gee  the  letters  <m  Railroad  Management;  below,  pp.  628,  635.1 
'  frhe  passage  enclosed  in  square  brackets  here  was  thus  added  by  the  author 
in  18720 

'  [The  original  essay  here  had : — 

The  line  is  1199  in  the  KnighU  of  Aristonhanes  C'oh,  my  dear  little  Demos,  do 
you  see  what  dainties  I  am  bringing  you?  ] 

^  [Here  Raskin  develops  ideas  which  he  had  sketched  out  twelve  years  before 
in  some  letters  of  1861  intended  for  the  TimeMi  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  lxxziti«,  600-602.  J 
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he  had  as  subordinate  in  any  business,  he  should  bare  two 
-when  he  became  a  master;  and  every  offiGe  and  authorily 
nationally  bestowed,  implying  trustworthiness  and  intellect, 
should  have  its  known  proportional  number  of  votes  attached 
-.  to  it  But  into  the  detail  and  working  of  a  true  system 
in  these  matters  we  cannot  now  enter;  we  are  concerned  as 
yet  with  definitions  only,  and  statements  of  first  prindples, 
which  will  be  established  now  sufficiently  for  our  purposes 
when  we  have  examined  the  nature  of  that  form  of  goven- 
ment  last  on  the  list  in  §  105, — ^the  purely  ''Magistral,'* 
exciting  at  present  its  fuU  share  of  public  notice,  under  its 
ambiguous  title  of  ''slaveiy/' 

180.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
definite  terms,  from  the  declaimers  against  slavery,  what 
they  luiderstand  by  it/  If  they  mean  only  the  imprison-, 
ment  or  compulsion  of  ane  person  by  another,  such  imprison* 
ment  .or  compulsion  being  in  many  cases  hi^y  expedient, 
slavery,  so- defined,  would  be  no  evil  in  itsdf,  but  only  in 
its  abuse;  that  is,  when  men  Me  slaves,  who  should  not 
be,  or  masters,  who  should  not  be,  or  even  the  fittest  char- 
actars  for  either  state,  placed  in  it  under  conditions  vrfaidi 
should  not  be.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  a  necessary  condition 
of  slavery,  nor  a  desirable  one,  that  parents  should  be 
separated  from  children,  or  husbands  from  wives;  but  the 
institution  of  war,  against  which  people  declaim  with  less 
violenoe,  effects  such  separations,  —  not  unfrequently  in  a 
very  permaaent  manner.  To  press  a  sailor,  seize  a  white 
youth  hy  conscription  for  a  soldier,  or  carry  off  a  black  one 
for  a  labourer,  may  all  be  right  acts  or  all  wrong  ones,  ac- 
cording to  needs  and  circumstances.     It  is  wro^g  to  scourge 

^- —  ^  [Riuldn,  it  should  be  obMrved,  was  no  defender  of  negro  slavery,  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  term  ^see  Time  and  Tide,  §  149 ;  below,  p.  438).  As  against 
the  doctrine  of  "  natural  equality/'  be  held  that  there  was  such  a  thinj^  as  "  natttial 
slarery  " ;  and  for  the  rest,  he  reminded  his  readers  that  there  is  white  slavery,  as 
well  as  black ;  and  that  men  eoold  not  oompoand  for  their  indulgence  in  economic 
slavery  at  home  by  declaiming  againit  negro  slavery  abroad.  See  on  these  points, 
Stonee  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  193) ;  Tims  emd  Tide,  §  106  (below,  p.  403); 
Crown  ^f  Wild  OHve,  §  119 ;  Ckeiue  qf  Afhia,  §  55 ;  and  the  letters  below, 
pp.  618,  621.] 
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a  mMi  uimeoesMurily.  So  it  is  to  shoot  him.  Both  must 
be  done  on  oocasion;  «iid  it  is  betta  and  kinder  to  flog  a 
man  to  his  work,  than  to  leave  him  idle  t;ill  he  robs,  and 
flog  him  afterwaids.  The  essential  thing  for  aU  creatures,*^, 
is  to  'be  made  to  do  right;  how  they  are  made  to  do  it —  ^^^ 
by  pleasant  promises,  or  hard  necessities,  pathetic  oratory,, 
or  tile  whip — is  comparatively  immaterial  "^  To  be  deceived 
is  perhaps  as  incompatible  with  human  dignity  as  to  be 
whipped;  and  I  suspect  the  last  method  to  be  not  the 
"worst,  fen-  the  hdp  of  many  individuals.  The  Jewish  nation 
throve  under  it,  in  the  hand  of  a  monarch  reputed  not  un- 
wise; it  is  only  the  diange  of  whip  for  scorpion^  which  is 
ineaq^edient ;  and  that  change  is  as  likely  to  come  to  pass 
on  the  side  of  license  as  of  law.  For  the  true  scorpion 
whips  are  those  of  the  nation's  pleasant  vices,'  which  are 
to  it  as  St.  John's  locusts-*-<-crown  on  the  head,  ravin  in 
the  mouth,  and  sting  in  the  tail.*  If  it  will  not  bear  the 
rule  of  Athena  and  Apollo,  who  shepherd  without  smiting 
(w  TXtyyff  vefdovr€£%  Athena  at  last  calls  no  more  in  the  con^rs 
of  the  streets ;  and  then  follows  the  rule  of  Tisiphone,^  who 
smites  without  shepherding. 

181.  If,  however,  by  slavery,  instead  of  absolute  com--^ 
pulsion,  is  meant  the  purchase,  by  Tnoney,  of  the  right  of  com- 
pulsion,  such  purchase  is  necessarily  made  whenever  a  portion 

*  (Permit  me  to  enforce  and  reinforce  this  statement^  with  all  eameat- 
ness.  It  is  the  sum  of  what  needs  most  to  be  understood,  in  the  matter 
of  education.) 

"  ' '  *■  ■'        ■  I  ■«  ■    I  ■■—  tiiipii     »i   I     I ■■■■■»i 

1  [See  1  Kings  xiL  11.] 

«  [JTtjy  Lear,  v.  3,  lines  170-171  :— 

''The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us."] 

3  [See  Revelation  ix.  3-10.1 

^  [See  Pkto's  OritiaSy  109  B.  :  '^In  former  ages  the  gods  had  the  whole  earth 
distributed  among  them  by  allotment  .  .  .  Each  of  them  obtained  righteously  by 
lot  what  they  wanted,  and  peopled  their  own  districts ;  and  when  they  had  peopled 
them^  they  tended  us  human  beings  who  belonged* to  them  as  shepherds  tend 
their  flocks^  excepting  only  that  they  did  not  use  bodily  force,  like  shepherds 
driving  their  flocks  afield  with  a  blow,  but  govern  us  like  pilots  from  the  stern  of 
a  vessel,  whioh  is  an  easy  way  of  guiding  animals  by  the  rudder  of  persuasion."] 

*  [See  Unto  thU  Last,  §§  70,  73;  above,  pp.  95,  99.] 
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of  any  territory  is  transferred,  for  money,  from  (me  monarch 
to  another :  which  has  happened  frequently  enough  in  history, 
without  its  being  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  di^ 
tricts  so  transferred  became  therefore  slaves.  In  this^  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  dispute  seems  about  the  fashion  of  the*' 
thing,  rather  than  the  fact  of  it.  There  are  two  rocks  in 
mid-sea,  on  each  of  which,  neglected  equally  by  instructiye 
and  commercial  powers,  a  handful  of  inhabitants  live  as  they 
may.  Two  merchants  bid  for  the  two  properties,  but  not 
in  the  same  terms.  One  bids  for  the  people,  buys  them,  and 
sets  them  to  work,  under  pain  of  scourge ;  the  other  bids  for 
the  rock,  buys  tY,  and  throws  the  inhabitants  into  the  sea. 
The  former  is  the  American,  the  latter  the  English  method, 
of  slavery ;  much  is  to  be  said  for,  and  something  againsti 
both,  which  I  hope  to  say  in  due  time  and  place.* 

182.  If,  however,  slavery  mean  not  merely  the  purchase' 
of  the  right  of  compulsion,  but  the  purchase  of  the  body  arid 
soul  of  the  creature  itself  for  money ,  it  is  not,  I  think, 
among  the  black  races  that  purchases  of  this  kind  are  most 
extensively  made,  or  that  separate  souls  of  a  fine  make 
fetch  the  highest  price.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  we 
shall  have  occasion  also  to  follow  out  at  some  length,^  for 
in  the  worst  instances  of  the  selling  of  souls,  we  are  apt 
to  get,  when  we  ask  if  the  sale  is  valid,  only  Pyrrhon's 
answer t — "None  can  know." 

188.  The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  not  a  political  institution- 
at  aU,  but  an  inherent,  natural,  and  eternal  inheritance  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race — ^to  whom,  the  more  you 
give  of  their  own  free  will,  the  more  slaves  they  will  make 
themselves.     In  common  parlance,  we  idly  confuse  captirity  • 

*  (A  pregnant  paragraph,  meant  against  English  and  Scotch  landlords 
who  drive  their  people  oir  the  land.) 

t  (In  Lucian's  dialogue,  <'The  sale  of  lives."*) 

^  [See  the  note  on  p.  2^4.] 

*  [The  original  essay  reads :  ''in  the  worst  instances  of  the  'BUtw  rpSms*  we  are 
apt  to  get  only  Pyrrhon's  answer^  rl  f^  I'-hrptdfuf^  o-c;  'A^^yXor."  See  §  27  (towards 
the  end  of  the  dialogue).] 
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with  slavery,  and  are  always  thinking  of  the  difference  be- 
tween pine-trunks  (Ariel  in  the  pine),  and  cowslip-beUs 
("  in  the  oowslip-bell  I  lie  "  ^),  or  between  carrying  wood  and 
drinking  (Caliban's  slavery  and  freedom),  instead  of  noting 
the  far  more  serious  differences  between  Ariel  and  Caliban 
themselves,  and  the  means  by  which,  practically,  that  differ- 
ence may  be  brought  about  or  diminished. 

184.*  Plato's  slave,  ia  the  Polity,  who,  well  dressed  and 
washed,  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter,  corre- 
sponds curiously  to  Caliban  attacking  Prospero's  cell;  and 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  throughout,  in  the* 
Tempest  as  well  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  referring 
in  this  case  to  government,  as  in  that  to  commerce. 
Miranda t  ("the  wonderful,"  so  addressed  first  by  Ferdinand, 

*  (I  raise  this  aoalysis  of  the  Tempest  into  my  text;  but  it  is  nothing 
but  a  hurried  note,  which  I  may  never  have  time  to  expand.  I  have  re- 
touched it  here  and  there  a  little^  however.') 

t  Of  Shakspeare's  names  I  will  afterwards  speak  at  more  length : '  they 
are  curiously— often  barbarously — ^much  by  Providence^ — ^but  assuredly  not 
without  Shakspeare's  cunning  purpose— mixed  out  of  the  various  traditions 
he  confusedly  adopted,  and  languages  which  he  imperfectly  knew.^  Three  of 
the  clearest  in  meaning  have  been  already  noticed.  Desdemona,  ''8vir^t- 
fjLovia"  ''miserable  fortune/'  is  also  plain  enough.  Othello  is,  I  believe, 
"  the  careful " ;  all  the  calamity  of  the  tragedy  arising  from  the  single  flaw 
and  error  in  his  magnificently  collected  strength.    Ophelia, ''  serviceableness," 

1  [Tempeti,  v.  I ;  and  for  Caliban's  song  of  freedom,  see  ii.  2.] 
>  [In  the  original  essay  the  note  began  thus  :  ''The  passage  of  Plato,  referred 
to  in  note,  p.  442  [see  above,  §  109  n.l,  in  its  context,  respec^ng  the  slave  ..." 
Plato's  "context"  likens  a  man  escaping  from  the  slavery  of  hue  occupations  to 
philosophy  to  "a  bald  little  tinker  who  has  just  got  out  of  durance  and  come  into 
a  fortune ;  be  washes  the  dirt  off  him  and  has  a  new  coat,  and  is  decked  out  as  a 
briderroom  ffoin^  to  marry  his  master's  daughter"  (Jowetfs  version).! 

'  [This  Kttskm  does  not  do,  although  he  refers  incidentally  to  the  subject  in 
Val  tAmo,  §  213,  and  Fietioriy  Fair  and  Foul,  §  114.] 

*  [This  note,  as  it  originally  appeared  in  Frasert  Maaazine,  was  criticised  by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies"  in 
the  Comhill  Magassine,  August  1864  (reprinted  in  his  Euays  in  Oritieiim).  The 
criticism  is  referred  to  in  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  Ixiv.  In  revising  the  pmssape 
in  1872,  Ruskin  introduced  the  following  qualifications  (lines  3,  4):  "much  by 
Providenoe  .  .  .  purpose,"  "he  confusedly  adopted,"  and  "which  he  imperfoetly 
knew."  The  "three  of  the  clearest"  names  already  mentioned  are  Perdita, 
Cordelia,  and  Portia  (§  100  and  n.).  The  suggested  derivation  of  Ophelia  is  ftom 
Ih^Xot,  "  help  "  (for  Ruskin's  quotation,  see  Hamlet,  v.  1,  line  228) ;  and  that  of  Othello 
is  from  60ii,  "care  " ;  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Shakespeare  obtained  the  name  (as 
also  lago)  from  Reynold's  Ootf*  Rmnge  aaainst  Adultery.  The  name  "Desdemona" 
oecnrs  in  the  Italian  tale  (1666)~Cinthio^s  Un  Oapitano  ifofo— from  which  the  poet 
adapted  his  plot] 

XVII.  K 
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"  Oh,  you  wonder  1 ")  corresponds  to  Homer's  Arete :  ^  Arid^ 
and  Caliban  are  respectively  the  spirits  of  faithful  and  imagi- 
native labour,  opposed  to  rebellious,  hurtful,  and  slavish 
labour.  Prospero  (**for  hope"),  a  true  governor,  is  oj^posed- 
to  Sycorax,  the  mother  of  slavery,  her  name"  Swine-raven" 
indicating  at  once  brutality  and  deathfulness ;  hence  tk 
line — 

''As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed  with  raven* t feather*' — etc* 

For  all  these  dreams  of  Shakspeare,  as  those  of  true  and 
strong  men  must  be,  are  "  <f>avTaa'fiaTa  dcio,  kou  a^uu  t&v  Svtw^** 
-—divine  phantasms,  and  shadows  of  things  that  are.  We 
hardly  tell  our  children,  willingly,  a  fable  with  no  purport 
in  it ;  yet  we  think  Grod  sends  His  best  messengers  only  to 
sing  fairy  tales  to  us,  fond  and  empty.  The  Tempest  is 
just  like  a  grotesque  in  a  rich  missal,  "clasped  where  pay* 
nims  pray/'*    Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  generous  and  free-hearted^ 

the  true  lost  wife  of  Hamlet^  is  marked  as  having  a  Greek  name  bj  that 
of  her  brother^  Laertes ;  and  its  signification  is  onee  exquisitely  alluded  to 
in  that  brother's  last  word  of  her,  where  her  gentle  preciousness  is  opposed 
to  the  uselessness  of  the  churlish  clergy — ''A  mimslering  angel  shall  mj 
sister  be,  when  thou  liest  howling."  Hamlet  is,  I  believe,  connected  in 
some  way  with  "homely/'  the  entire  event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on 
betrayal  of  home  duty.  Hermione  {<^pfia),  *'  pillar-like  "  (17  cZSos  exc  xpmifi 
'Afl>poSirris  *).  Titania  (riTiJviy),  "  the  queen  " ;  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  "  blessed 
and  blessing " ;  Valentine  and  Proteus,  enduring  (or  strong),  (valens),  and 
changeful.  lago  and  lachimo  have  evidently  the  same  root — ^probably  the 
Spanish  lago,  Jacob,  ''the  supplanter."  Leonatus,  and  other  sudi  names, 
are  interpreted,  or  played  with,  in  the  plays  themselves.^  For  the  inter- 
pretation of  Sycorax,  and  reference  to  her  raven's  feather,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  John  R.  Wise.^ 

1  [For  Homer's  Arete,  see  above,  §  101  n.,  p.  226.] 

<  [Temfiegt,  i.  2,  line  322.  Compare  VoL  aV.  p.  271*  where  the  line  is  al«o 
referred  to.  Raskin,  it  will  be  seen,  derives  the  name  from  2^  and  K6pai;  for 
other  conjectures  see  W.  Aldis  Wright's  edition  of  The  Tempeet,  p.  91  (Clarendon 
Press  Series,  1874).] 

>  rPkto :  BepubUc,  vii.  632  C] 

*  [^^Ciasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray"  (Keats:  Sve  ^  SL 
AfftieSf  xxvii.).] 

*  [From  Homer's  description  of  Hermione  (daughter  of  Helen),  '*  who  has  th« 
form  of  golden  Aphrodite '   (Odystey,  iv.  14).] 

*  [For  '^the  sur-addition  Leonatus,"  see  OymbeUne,  i.  1,  line  32.] 

7  [John  Richard  de  Capel  Wise  (1831-1890).  A  friend  of  Ruskin  and  his  father; 
author  of  some  pamphlets  on  Shakespeare,  and  of  The  New  JFbre^:  ite  Hieierf  e^d 
Scenery.] 
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service,    in    eaarly   stages   of  human    society   oppressed    by 
ignorance  and  wild   t3rranny:    '^venting  groans  as  fast  as 
mill-wheels  strike"-/   in  shipwreck   of  states,  dreadful;   so 
that  '*all  but  mariners  plunge  in  the  brine,  and  quit  the 
vessel,  then  all  afire  with  me^''  yet  having  in  itself  the  will 
and  sweetness   of  truest   peace,  whence  that  is  especially 
called   ^'Ariel's''   song,   '^Come    unto   these   yellow  sands,^ 
and   there,    take   hands^    courtesied   when    you    have,    and 
kissed,  the  wild  waves  whist":  (mind,  it  is  '^cortesia,"  not 
"curtsey,")  and  read  "quiet"  for  "whist,"  if  you  want  the 
fiill  sense.    Then  you  may  indeed  foot  it  feaUy,  and  sweet 
spirits  bear  the  burden  for  you— with  watch  in  the  night, 
and  caU  in  early  morning.     The  vis  vha  in  elemental  trans- 
formation foUows — "  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,  of  his 
bones  are  coral  made."    Then,  giving  rest  after  labour,  it 
"fetdies  dew  from  the  stiU  vext  Bmnoothes,"  and,  "with 
a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered  labour,"  leaves  men  asleep. 
Snatching  away  the  feast  of  the  cruel,  it  seems  to  them 
as  a  harpy;  followed  by  the  utterly  vile,  who  cannot  see  it 
in  any  shape,  but  to  whom  it  is  ^^the  picture  of  nobody,"  it 
still  gives  shriU  harmony  to  their  false  and  mocking  catch, 
"Thought  is  free";  but  leads  them  into  briars   and  foul 
places,  and  at  last  hollas  the  hounds  upon  them.     Minister 
of  fate  against  the  great  criminal,  it  joins  itself  with  the 

^  [TempeH^  i.  2,  lines  281-282.  For  the  foUowing  passaget  quoted,  see  ibid,, 
lines  210r212,  376-381,  396-397,  229-232;  iii.  2,  lines  123,  120;  iii.  3,  lines  74, 
63-^ ;  ▼.  1,  line  88.] 

'  [Th#  originsl  eway  Ibere  adds : — 

^'^Come  anto  these  yellow  sands' — (fenceless  and  countless,  changing 

with  the  sweep  of  the  sea — ^Taga  arena.'     Compare  Horace's  opposition 

of  the  sea-sand  to  the  dust  of  the  grave  :  '  numero  oareatis '— ^  ead|[ui ' ; 

and   again   compare   'animo   rotundum  percurrisse'  with    'put   a   girdle 

itmiid  the  earth  )—and  there  .  .  .'" 
The  references  are  to  Otfet,  i.  28.  For  the  former  one  (indicative  of  the  title,  *'  Munera 
Pul veris  "),  see  above.  Introduction,  pp.  Ixv.  teq.  After  the  passaffe  there  translated, 
he  Ode  continues :  **  nor  does  it  profit  you  aught  to  have  scalea  the  homes  of  the 
ky  and  in  tpirit  to  hate  ranged  through  the  roimd  heaven,  you  that  had  still  to  die" 
—with  which  Ruskin  compares  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreqm,  ii.  1^  lines  17^176. 
*or  other  references  by  Ruskin  to  the  words  ''Come  unto  these  yellow  sands," 
ee  Tu>o  Paths,  §  146  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  379),  and  a  lecture  in  the  same  volume, 
.   444.] 
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<< incensed  seas  and  shores" — ^the  sword  that  layeth  at  it 
cannot  hold,^  and  may  "  with  bemocked-at  stabs  as  socm  kill 
the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish  one  dowle  that  is  in  its 
plume/'  As  the  guide  and  aid  of  true  love,  it  is  always 
called  by  Prospero  "fine"  (the  French  "fine,"  not  the 
English),  or  "  delicate  " — another  long  note  would  be  needed 
to  explain  all  the  meaning  in  this  word*  Lastly,  its  work 
done,  and  war,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  elements.  The  in- 
tense significance  of  the  last  song,  "  Where  the  bee  sucks," 
I  will  examine  in  its  due  place.' 

The  tjrpes  of  slavery  in  Caliban  are  more  palpable,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  now :  though  I  will  notice  them  also, 
severally,  in  their  proper  places;' — ^the  heart  of  his  slavery 
is  in  his  worship:  "That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial 
— ^liquor."  ^  But,  in  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
Latin  "benignus"  and  "malignus"  are  to  be  coupled  with 
Eleutheria  and  Douleia,  note  that  Caliban's  torment  is  al- 
ways the  physical  reflection  of  his  own  nature — "cramps'" 
and  "  side  stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  thou  shalt 
be  pinched,  as  thick  as  honeycombs":  the  whole  nature  of 
slavery  being  one  cramp  and  cretinous  contraction.  Fancy 
this  of  Ariel !  You  may  fetter  him,  but  you  set  no  mark 
on  him;  you  may  put  him  to  hard  work  and  fiur  journey, 
but  you  cannot  give  him  a  cramp. 

185.  1  should  dweU,  even  in  these  prefatory  papers,  at 
more  length  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  had  not  all  I  would^ 
say  been  said  already,  in  vain,  (not,  as  I  hope,  ultimately 
in  vain,)  by  Carlyle,  in  the  first  of  the  Latter-day  JPam- 
phletSy  which  I  commend  to  the  reader's  gravest  reading; 
together  with  that  as  much  n^lected,  and  still  more  im- 
mediately needed,  on   model   prisons,  and  with   the   great 

1  rPsalms  zli.  26.] 

'  [Another  reference  to  the  intended,  but  uB«ntfcfi]i«j9Qjiael.  Ruskin  foand  the 
opportunity  to  note  the  siguiiicance  of  the  song  in  Time  atid  Tide^  §§  167,  168 
(below,  pp.  453-454).     See  also  Fort  Clavigera,  letter  51.] 

'  [See,  again^  Time  and  Tide,  §§  167^  168 ;  and  compare  Ueturee  Oft  Art^  §  81, 
and  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  256.1 

*  [Tempeet,  ii.  2,  line  106 ;  the  following  reference  ia  to  L  2,  linee  326-^827.] 
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chapter  on  •'Permanence"  (fifth  of  the  last  section  of  Past 
and  Present)^  which  sums  what  is  known,  and  foreshadowsr^"^ 
or  rather  forelights,  all  that  is  to  be  learned  of  National 
Discipline.  I  have  only  here  farther  to  examine  the  nature 
of  one  world-wide  and  everlasting  form  of  slavery,  whole- 
some in  use,  as  deadly  in  abuse; — ^the  service  of  the  rich 
by  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

MASTERSHIP' 

186.  As  in  all  previous  discussions  of  our  subject,  we  must 
study  the  relation  of  the  commanding  rich  to  the  obeying 
poor  in  its  simplest  elements,  in  order  to  reach  its  first 
principles. 

The  simplest  state  of  it,  then,  is  this :  *  a  wise  and  pro- 
vident person  works  much,  consumes  little,  and  lays  by  a 
store;  an  improvident  person  works  little,  consumes  all  his 
produce,  and  lays  by  no  store.*  Accident  interrupts  the 
daily  work,  or  renders  it  less  productive;  the  idle  person 
must  then  starve  or  be  supported  by  the  provident  one, 
who,  having  him  thus  at  his  mercy,  may  either  refuse  to 
maintain  him  altogether,  or,  which  will  evidently  be  more 
to  his  own  interest,  say  to  him,  "I  will  maintain  you,  in- 
deed, but  you  shall  now  work  hard,  instead  of  indolently, 
and  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lay  by  what  you  save,  as 
you  might  have  done,  had  you  remained  independent,  /  will 
take  all  the  surplus.  You  would  not  lay  it  up  for  yourself; 
it  is  wholly  your  own  fault  that  has  thrown  you  into  my 
power,  and  I  will  force  you  to  work,  or  starve ;  yet  you 
shall  have  no  profit  of  your  work,  only  your  daily  bread  for 

*  In  the  present  general  examination  I  concede  to  maeh  to  ordinaiy 
economists  as  to  ignore  all  hmocent  poverty.  I  adapt  my  reasonings  for 
once,  to  the  modem  English  practical  mind,  by  assuming  poverty  to  be 
always  criminal ;  *  the  conceivable  exceptions  we  will  examine  afterwards. 

^  [This  chapter  wan  the  contiuaation  of  the  fourth  essay  in  the  Magamne,  The 
headhnes  to  the  portion  of  the  essay  contained  in  the  present  chapter  were:  ''The 
Source  of  Riches. — ^The  Cost  of  Biiches. — ^Application  of  Labour. — ^Tempemnoe  in 
Riches.— This  EpiUph  or  That"] 

*  [With  this  reduction  of  the  problem  to  its  simplest  terms,  compare  Unio  tku 
LaH,  §§  33-34,  pp.  48-49.1 

s  [Compare  A  Joy  fw  Ever,  §  1  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  15).] 
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it ;  [and  ccNupetition  shall  detennine  how  much  of  that  ^],"  ^ 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  now  become  so  imiversal  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  natiural — nay,  the  only  possible — 
one ;  and  the  market  wage;s  are  cahnly  defined  by  economists 
as  ''the  sum  which  will  maintain  the  labourer/' ' 

187*  The  power  of  the  provident  person  to  do  this  is 
only  checked  by  the  correlative  power  of  some  neighbour 
of  similarly  firugal  habits,  who  says  to  the  labours — *'  I  will 
give  you  a  little  more  than  this  other  provident  person: 
come  and  work  for  me." 

The  power  of  the  provident  over  the  improvident  d^^d^ 
thus,  primarily,  on  their  relative  numbers;  secondarily,  on 
the  modes  of  agreement  of  the  adverse  parties  with  each 
other.  The  accidental  level  of  wages  is  a  variable  function- 
of  the  number  of  provident  and  idle  persons  in  the  w^nrld, 
of  the  enmity  between  them  as  classes,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment between  those  of  the  same  class.  It  depends^  fronts 
begmmng  to  end^  on  moral  conditions. 

188.  Supposing  the  rich  to  be  entirely  selfish,  it  is  atwajfn  - 
for  their  interest  that  the  poor  should  be  as  nvmerous  oji 
they  can  employ^  and  restrain.  For,  granting  that  the  entire 
population  is  no  larger  than  the  ground  can  easily  main- 
tain— that  the  classes  are  stringently  divided — and  that 
there  is  sense  or  strength  of  hand  enough  with  the  rich 
to  secure  obedience;  then,  if  nine-tenths  of  a  nation  are 
poor,  the  remaining  tenth  have  the  service  of  nine  persons 
each ;  t  but,  if  eight-tenths  are  poor,  only  of  four  each ;  if 

*  (I  have  no  terms  of  English,  and  can  find  none  in  Greek  nor  LAtin, 
nor  in  any  other  strong  language  known  to  me,  contemptuous  enough  to 
attack  the  bestial  idiotism  of  the  modern  theory  that  wages  are  to  be 
measured  by  competition.) 

t  I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  quality  of  the  servants^  which,  nevertheless, 
is  the  gist  of  the  business.  Will  you  have  Paul  Veronese  to  paint  your 
ceilings  or  the  plumber  from  over  the  way  ?  Both  will  work  for  the  same 
money ;  Paul,  if  anything,  a  little  the  cheaper  of  the  two^  if  you  keep  him  in 
good  humour;  only  you  have  to  discern  him  first,  which  will  need  eyes. 

^  [The  square  brackets  here  were  inserted^  with  the  words  between  them,  by  the 
author  in  1872.1 

>  [See  Ricardo's  statement,  quoted  above,  p.  108  {IJnto  this  Last,  §  80).] 
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seven-tenths  are  poor,  of  two  and  a  third  each;  if  six- 
tenths  are  poor,  of  one  and  a  half  each;  and  if  five-tenths 
are  poor,  of  only  one  each.  But,  practically,  if  the  rich 
strive  always  to  obtain  more  power  over  the  poor,  instead 
of  to  raise  them — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
become  continually  more  vicious  and  numerous,  through 
n^lect  and  oppression, — ^though  the  range  of  the  power  of /^ 
the  rich  increases,  its  tenure  becomes  less  secure ;  until,  at 
last,  the  measure  of  iniquity  being  full,  revolution,  civil  war, 
or  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  a  healthier  or  strcmger 
one,  closes  the  moral  corruption,  and  industrial  disease.* 

189.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  things  come  to  this 
extremity.  Kind  persons  among  the  rich,  and  wise  among 
the  poor,  modify  the  connexion  of  the  classes ;  the  efforts 
made  to  raise  and  relieve  on  the  one  side,  and  the  success 
of  honest  toil  on  the  other,  bind  and  blend  the  orders  of 
society  into  the  confused  tissue  of  half-felt  obligation, 
sullenly-rendered  obedience,  and  variously-directed,  or  mis- 
directed, toil,  which  form  the  warp  of  daily  life.  But  this 
great  law  rules  all  the  wild  design:  that  success  (while^ 
society  is  guided  by  laws  of  competition)  signifies  ahoaifi  io 
much  victory  over  your  neighbour  as  to  obtain  the  direction 
of  his  work,  and  to  take  the  profits  of  it.  This  is  the  red 
source  of  all  great  riches.  No  man  can  become  largely 
rich^  by  his  personal  toilf  The  work  of  his  own  hands, 
wisely  directed,  will  indeed  always  maintain  himself  and 
his  family,  and  make  fitting  provision  for  his  age.  But  it 
is  only  by  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  taxing  the  labour 
of  others  that  he  can  become  opulent.  Every  increase  of  his 
capital  enables  him  to  extend  this  taxation  more  widely ;  that 

*  (I  have  not  altered  a  syllable  in  these  three  paragraphs,  1S7,  138, 159i 
on  revision;  but  have  much  italicised:  the  principles  stated  being  as  vital, 
as  they  are  little  known.) 

t  By  his  art  he  may ;  but  only  when  its  produce^  or  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  it,  becomes  a  subject  of  dispute,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  to 
tax  the  labour  of  multitudes  highly,  in  exchange  for  his  own. 


^  [Compare  Home,  and  iU  £c<momie9y  §  17  (below^  p.  564),  where  this  passage  i« 
referred  to ;  also  Time  and  Tide,  §  81,  p.  388.] 
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is,  to  invest  larger  funds  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers, — 
to  direct,  accordingly,  vaster  and  yet  vaster  masses  of  labour, 
and  to  appropriate  its  profits. 

140.  There  is  much  confiision  of  idea  on  the  subject  of 
this  appropriation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer to  disguise  it  from  the  persons  employed ;  and,  for  his 
own  comfort  and  complacency,  he  often  desires  no  less  to 
disguise  it  from  himself.  And  it  is  matter  of  much  doubt 
with  me,  how  far  the  foul  and  foolish  arguments  used  habi- 
tually on  this  subject  are  indeed  the  honest  expression  of 
foul  and  foolish  convictions; — or  rather  (as  I  am  some- 
times forced  to  conclude  from  the  irritation  with  which 
they  are  advanced)  are  resolutely  dishonest,  wilful,  and  mali- 
cious sophisms,  arranged  so  as  to  mask,  to  the  last  moment, 
the  real  laws  of  economy,  and  friture  duties  of  men.^  By 
taking  a  simple  example,  and  working  it  thoroughly  out, 
the  subject  may  be  rescued  from  all  but  such  determined 
misrepresentation. 

141.  Let  us    imagine  a  society  of   peasants,  living  on 
a  river-shore,  exposed  to  destructive  inundation  at  somewhat 
extended  intervals;  and  that  each  peasant  possesses  of  this 
good,  but  imperilled,  ground,  more  than  he  needs  to  culti- 
vate for  immediate  subsistence.      We  will  assume  farther 
(and  with  too  great  probability  of  justice),  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  indolently  keep  in  tillage  just  as  much  land 
as  supplies  them  with  daily  food; — that  they  leave  their 
children   idle,  and  take  no  precautions  against  the  rise  of 
the  stream.    But  one  of  them,  (we  will  say  but  one,  for 
the  sake  of  greater   clearness)  cultivates  carefully  all  the 
ground   of  his  estate;    makes  his  children  work  hard  and 
healthily;    uses   his    spare  time   and  theirs   in  building   a 
rampart  against  the  river;  and,  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
has  in  his  store-houses  large  reserves  of  food  and  clothing, — 
in  his  stables  a  well-tended  breed  of  cattle,  and  around  his 
fields  a  wedge  of  wall  against  flood. 

The  torrent  rises  at  last — ^^sweeps  away  the  harvests,  and 

1  [Compare  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  22,  where  this  paatage  is  referred  to.] 
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half  the  cottages  of  the  careless  peasants,  and  leaves  them 
destitute.  They  naturally  come  for  he^  to  the  provident 
.one,  whose  fields  are  tmwasted,  and  whose  granaries  aie 
full.  He  has  the  right  to  refuse  it  to  them:  no  one  dis-«^ 
putes  this  right.*  But  he  will  probably  not  refuse  it ;  it  is 
not  his  interest  to  do  so,  even  were  he  entbely  selfish  and 
cruel  The  only  question  with  him  will  be  on  what  terms 
his  aid  is  to  be  granted* 

142.  Clearly,  not  on  terms  of  mere  charity.  To  main- 
tain his  neighbours  in  idleness  would  be  not  only  his  ruin, 
but  theirs.  He  will  require  work  firom  than,  in  exdiange 
for  their  maintenance;  and,  whether  in  kindness  or  cruel^, 
all  the  work  they  can  give.  Not  now  the  three  or  four 
hours  they  were  wont  to  spend  on  their  own  land,  but  the 
eight  or  ten  hours  they  ought  to  have  sp^itt  But  how 
will  he  apply  this  labour  ?  The  men  are  now  his  slaves ; —  ^ 
nothing  less,  and  nothing  more.  On  pain  of  starvation,  he 
can  force  them  to  work  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  ^id,  he 
chooses.  And  it  is  by  his  wisdom  in  this  choice  that  the 
worthiness  of  his  mastership  is  proved,  or  its  unworthiness. 
Evidently,  he  must  first  set  them  to  bank  out  the  water 
in  some  temporary  way,  and  to  get  their  ground  deansed 
and  resown ;  else,  in  any  case,  their  continued  maintenance 
will  be  impossible.  That  done,  and  while  he  has  still  to 
feed  them,  suppose  he  makes  them  raise  a  secure  rampart 
for  their  own  ground  against  all  future  flood,  and  relmild 
their  houses  in  safer  places,  with  the  best  material  they  can 
find;  being  allowed  time  out  of  thdr  woridng  hours  to 
fetch  such  material  from  a  distance.  And  for  the  food  and 
clothing  advanced,  he  takes  security  in  land  that  as  much 
shall  be  returned  at  a  convenient  period. 

148.  We  may  conceive  this  security  to  be  redeemed*  and  ^ 
the  debt  paid  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.     The  prudmt 

*  (Observe  this;  the  legal   right  to  keep  what  yon  have  woiked  for, 
and  use  it  as  jou  please^  is  the  eorner-atoae  of  all  economy :  compare  the-^ 
.  end  of  Chap.  II.) 

f  (I  should  now  put  the  time  of  necessary  labour  rather  under  than 
over  tne  third  of  the  day.) 
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^  peasant  has  sustained  no  loss;  hut  is  no  richer  than  he 
"  xvaSf  and  has  had  all  his  trouble  for  nothing.  But  he  has 
enriched  his  neighbours  materially;  bettered  their  houses, 
secured  their  land,  and  rendered  them,  in  worldly  matters, 
equal  to  himself.  In  all  rational  and  final  sense,  he  has^ 
been  throughout  their  true  Lord  and  King. 

144.  We  will  next  trace  his  probable  line  of  conduct,, 
presuming  his  object  to  be  exclusively  the  increase  of  his 
own  fortune.     After  roughly  recovering   and  cleansing  the 
ground,  he  allows  the  ruined  peasantry  only  to  build  huts 
upon  it,   such   as   he  thinks  protective  enough    from  the 
weather  to  keep  them  in  working  health.    The  rest  <^  their 
time  he  occupies,  first  in  pulling  down,  and  rebuilding  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  his  own  house,  and  in  adding  large  de* 
pendencies  to  it.    This  done,^  in  exchange  for  his  continued 
supply  of  corn,  he  buys  as  much  of  his  neighbours'  land 
as  he  thinks  he  can  superintend  the  management  of;  and 
makes  the  former  owners  securely  embank  and  protect  the 
ceded  portion.     By  this  arrangement,  he  leaves  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  peasantry  only  as  much  ground  as  will 
just  maintain  them  in  their  existing  numbers ;  as  the  popu- 
lation  increases,  he  takes  the  extra  hands,  who  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  narrowed  estates,  for  his   own  servants; 
employs  some  to  cultivate  the  ground  he  has  bought,  giving 
them  of  its  produce  merely  enough  for  subsistence;  with 
the  surplus,  which,  under   his  energetic  and  careful  super- 
intendence, will  be  large,  he  maintains  a  train  of  servants 
for  state,  and  a  body  of  woricmen,  whom  he    educates  in 
ornamental    arts.      He    now    can    q>lendidly    decorate    his 
house,  lay  out  its  ground  magnificently,  and  richly  supply 
his    table,    and  that  of  his    household  and  retinue.     And 
thus,  without  any  abuse  of  ri^t,  we  should  find  established 

^  [Here  the  original  essay  adds: — 

'' .  .  .  he  follows  the  example  of  the  first  great  Hebrew  financier ;  in  ex- 
change .  .  ." 
See  Genesis  xlviL  20.     ''And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh; 
for  the  Egyptians  sold  erery  man  his  field,  becauie  the  famine   prevailed  over 
them."] 
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all  the  phenomena  of  poverty  and  riches,  which  (it  is  sup- 
posed necessarily)  accompany  modem  civilization.  In  one 
part  of  the  district,  we  should  have  unhealthy  land,  miser- 
able dwellings,  and  half-starved  poor;  in  another,  a  well- 
ordered  estate,  well-fed  servants,  and  refined  conditions  of 
highly-educated  and  luxurious  life. 

145.  I  have  put  the  two  cases  in  simplicity,  and  to  some 
extremity.  But  though  in  more  complex  and  qualified  ope-^ 
ration,  all  the  relations  of  society  are  but  the  expansion  of 
these  two  t3rpical  sequences  of  conduct  and  result.  I  do 
not  say,  observe,  that  the  first  procedure  is  entirely  recom- 
mendable;  or  even  entirely  right;  still  less,  that  the  second 
is  wholly  wrong.  Servants,  and  artists,  and  splendour  of' 
habitation  and  retinue,  have  all  their  use,  propriety,  and 
ofiice.  But  I  am  determined  that  the  reader  shall  under- 
stand clearly  what  they  cost;  and  see  that  the  condition 
of  having  them  is  the  subjection  to  us  of  a  certain  nurnb^ 
of  imprudent  or  unfortunate  persons  (or,  it  may  be,  more 
fortunate  than  theur  masters),  over  whose  destinies  we 
exercise  a  boundless  control.  **  Riches  "  mean  eternally  and 
essentially  this;  and  Gkxl  send  at  last  a  time  when  those 
words  of  our  best-reputed  economist  shall  be  true,  and 
we  shall  indeed  "all  know  what  it  is  to  be. rich";*  that  ^ 
it  is  to  be  slave«master  over  farthest  earth,  and  over 
all  ways  and  thoughts  of  men.  Every  operative  you  em-  - 
ploy  is  your  true  servant:  distant  or  near,  subject  to 
your  immediate  orders,  or  ministering  to  your  widdy-com- 
municated  caprice, — ^for  the  pay  he  stipulates,  or  the  price 
he  tempts, — all  are  alike  under  this  great  dominion  of  the 
gold.  The  milliner  who  makes  the  dress  is  as  much  a 
servant  (more  so,  in  that  she  uses  more  intelligence  in  the 
service)  as  the  maid  who  puts  it  on;  the  carpenter  who 
smooths  the  door,  as  the  footman  who  opens  it ;  the  trades- 
men who  supply  the  table,  as  the  labourers  and  sailors 
who  supply  the  tradesmen.  Why  speak  of  these  lower  ser- 
vices?    Painters  and  singers  (whether  of  note  or  rhyme), 

*  (See  Preface  to  Unio  Ms  Last)  [above,  p.  18]. 
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jesters  and  story-tellers,  moralists,  historians,  priests, — so  far 
as  these,  in  any  degree,  paint,  or  sing,  or  tell  their  tale,  or 
charm  their  chaxm,  or  "perform"  their  rite,/or  ^ay,^— m  so  - 
far,  they  are  ail  slaves;   abject  utterly,  if  the  .service   be^ 
for  pay  only;  abject  less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  de*' 
grees  of  love  and  of  wisdom  which  enter  into  their  duty,  or 
can  enter  into  it,  according  as  their  function  is  to  do  the 
bidding  and  the  work  of  a  manly  people; — or  to  amuse, 
tempt,  and  deceive,  a  childish  one. 

146.  There  is  always,  in  such  amusement  and  tempta- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  a  government  of  the  rich  by  the 
poor,  as  of  the  poor  by  the  rich ;  but  the  latter  is  the  pre- 
vailing and  necessary  one,  and  it  consists,  when  it  is  honour- 
able, in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of  labour  from  those 
who  would  have  misused  them,  and  the  administration  of 
those  profits  for  the  service  either  of  the  same  persons  in 
future,  or  of  others;  and  when  it  is  dishonourable,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case  in  modern  times,  it  consists  in  the 
collection  of  the  profits  of  labour  from  those  who  would 
have  rightly  used  them,  and  their  appropriation  to  the 
service  of  the  collector  himself. 

147.  The  examination  of  these  various  modes  of  collec- 
tion and  use  of  riches  will  form  the  third  branch  of  our 
future  inquiries;^  but  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  lies^ 
in  the  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  selfish 
and  unselfish  expenditure.  It  is  not  easy,  by  any  course 
of  reasoning,  to  enforce  this  on  the  genendly  unwilling 
hearer;  yet  the  definition  of  imselfish  expenditure  is  brief 
and  simple.  It  is  expenditure  which,  if  you  are  a  capitalist,-^ 
does  not  pay  you,  but  pays  somebody  dse ;  and  if  you  are 

a  consumer,  does  not  please  you,  but  pleases  somebody  else. 
Take  one  special  instance,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
general  type  given  above,  I  did  not  invent  that  type,  but 
spoke  of  a  real  river,  and  of  real  peasantry,  the  languid 
and  sickly    race    which   inhabits,   or   haunts — ^for   they   are 

^  [Compare  UrUo  thU  Last,  §  22  (above,  p.  40).] 
'  [a  reference  to  the  intended  eequel.] 
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often  more  like  spectres  than  livii^  men — ^the  thorny  deso- 
lation of  the  banks  of  the  Arye  in  Savoy.^  Some  years 
ago,  a  society,  formed  at  Geneva,  offered  to  embank  the 
river  for  the  ground  which  would  have  been  recovered  by 
the  operation;  but  the  offer  was  refused  by  the  (then  Sar- 
dinian) government  The  capitalists  saw  that  this  expendi- 
ture would  have  **  paid "  if  the  ground  saved  from  the  river 
was  to  be  theirs.  But  if,  when  the  offer  that  had  this 
aspect  of  profit  was  refused,  they  had  nevertheless  persisted 
in  the  plan,  and  merely  taking  security  for  the  return  of 
their  outlay,  lent  the  fands  for  the  work,  and  thus  saved 
a  whole  race  of  human  souls  from  perishing  in  a  pestiferous 
fen  (as,  I  presume,  some  among  them  would,  at  personal 
risk,  have  dragged  any  one  drowning  creature  out  of  the 
current  of  the  stream,  and  not  expected  payment  therefor), 
such  expenditure  would  have  precisely  corresponded  to  the 
use  of  his  power  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  our  sup- 
posed richer  peasant — it  would  have  been  the  king's,  of 
grace,  instead  of  the  usurer's,  for  gain.^ 

148.  ''  Impossible,  absurd,  Utopian  I "  exclaim  nine-tenths 
of  the  few  readers  whom  these  words  may  find. 

No,  good  reader,  this  is  not  Utopian:  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  would  have  seemed,  if  we  had  not  seen  it, 
Utopian  on  the  side  of  evil  instead  of  good ;  that  ever  men 
should  have  come  to  value  their  money  so  much  more  than 
their  lives,  that  if  you  call  upon  them  to  become  soldiers, 
and  take  chance  of  a  bullet  through  their  heart,  and  of 
wife  and  children  being  left  desolate,  for  their  pride's  sake, 
they  will  do  it  gaily,  without  thinking  twice;  but  if  you 

^  [In  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  from  Laiuanne  (August  6,  1860)  Ruakin  liad 
written : — 

''The  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  will  be  an  immenae  benefit  to 
Savoy.  Already  some  stir  is  being  made  in  the  cretinous  torpor  of  the 
country,  and  French  engineers  are  surveying  the  Arre  banks.  The  river 
has  flowed  just  where  it  chose  these  thousand  years,  on  one  side  of  the 
valley  to-day^  on  the  other  to-morrow.  A  few  millions  of  francs  jadi- 
ciouBly  spent  will  gain  to  Savoy  as  many  millions  of  acres  of  fruitfollest 
land  and  healthy  air  instead  of  miasma." 
On  the  subject  of  inundations^  see  UtUo  this  Latt,  §  72  n.  (above,  p.  97}.l 

*  [Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  78>  where  this  passage  and  §  162  are  referred  to.] 
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ask  them,  for  their  country's  sake,  to  spend  a  hundred 
pounds  without  securily  of  getting  back  a  hundred-and- 
five,*  they  will  laugh  in  your  face. 

149.  Not  but  that  also  this  game  of  life-giving  and  tak- 
ing is,  in  the  end,  scMnewhat  more  costly  than  other  f<mns 
of  play  might  be.  Rifle  practice  is,  indeed,  a  not  unhealthy 
pastime,  and  a  feather  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  pleasing 
i^pendage;  but  while  learning  the  stops  and  fingering  of 
the  sweet  instrument,  does  no  one  ever  calculate  the  cost 

*  I  have  not  hitherto  touched  on  the  subject  of  interest  of  money ;  ^  it 
is  too  complex,  and  must  be  reserved  for  its  |»oper  place  in  the  body  of 
the  work.>  The  definition  of  interest  (apart  from  compensation  for  risk) 
is,  "  the  exponent  of  the  comfort  of  accomplished  labour,  separated  from  its 

Ewer";  the  power  being  what  is  lent:  and  the  French  economists  who 
re  maintained  the  entire  illegality  of  interest  are  wrong ;  yet  by  no  means 
80  curiously  or  wildly  wrong  as  the  English  and  French  ones  opposed  to 
them,  whose  opinions  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Whewell  at  page  41  of 
his  Lechirei;*  it  never  seeming  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  compiler,  any 
more  than  to  the  writers  whom  he  quotes,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and 
even  (according  to  Jewish  proverb*)  prudent,  for  men  to  hoard  as  ants 
and  mice  do,  for  use,  not  usury;  and  lay  by  something  for  winter  nights, 
in  the  expectation  of  rather  sharing  than  lending  the  scrapings.  My 
Savoyard  squirrels  would  pass  a  pleasant  time  of  it  under  the  snow-laden 
pine-branches,  if  they  always  declined  to  economize  because  no  one  would 
pay  them  interest  on  nuts. 

(I  leave  this  note  as  it  stood :  but,  as  I  have  above  stated,^  should  now 
ndc  whoUy  with  the  French  economists  spoken  of,  in  asserting  the  absolute 
iUegality  of  interest.) 

1  rOn  this  subject,  see  above,  §  98  n.  (p.  220).] 

*  [The  original  essay  here  inserted : — 

''(I  should  be  glad  if  a  writer,  who  sent  me  some  valuable  notes  on 

this  subject,  and  asked  me  to  return  a  letter  which  1  still  keep  at  his 

service,  would  send  me  his  address.)"] 

'  l9Uf  Lecturei  an  PoHtieal  Eeonamy  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  Michaelmas  Term, 

1861.      Cambridge :  printed  at  the   University  Press,  1862.     An  octavo  volume, 

pp.  102.     The  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  few  other 

students  ;  the  volume  was  not  published,  but  Whewell  distributed  copies  to  his 

friends — ^to  Rnskin  among  the  nuviber.    A  passage  from  his  letter  in  acknowledging 

the  author's  gift  has  been  published  :— 

^' like  all  other  books  I  ever  opened,  from  Adam  Smith  downwards, 

written  by  clever  men  on  this  subject,  it  fills  me  with  wonder.  .  .  .  Yon 

know  (1  suppose  by  your  sending  me  the  book)  that  I  am  entirely  opposed 

to  all  the  modem  views  on  this  subject." 

(Isaac    Todhunter:    WiUiam    Whewell,  an  Account  qf  hie    Writings,  1876,    vol.    i. 

pp.  234,  237).] 

*  [Proverbs  vi.  6-8:  ''Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  .  .  .  which  prorideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer."] 

*  [See  p.  220,  author's  note  of  1872.] 
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of  an  overture?  What  mdody  does  Tityrus  meditate  on 
his  tenderly  spiral  pipe  ?  ^  The  leaden  seed  of  it,  broad-cast, 
true  conical  ''Dents  de  Lion"  seed — ^needing  less  allowance 
for  the  wind  than  is  usual  with  that  kind  of  herb — ^what 
crop  are  you  likely  to  have  of  it  ?  Suj^Kxse,  instead  of  this 
volunteer  marching  and  counter-marching,  you  were  to  do 
a  little  volunteer  ploughing  and  counter-ploughing?'  It  is 
more  difficult  to  do  it  straight:  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so 
disturbed,  is  more  gratefid  than  for  merely  rhythmic  foot- 
steps. Golden  cups,  also,  given  for  good  ploughing,  would 
be  more  suitable  in  colour :  (ruby  glass,  for  the  wine  which 
''giveth  his  colour"'  on  the  ground,  might  be  fitter  for 
the  rifle  prize  in  ladies*  hands).  Or,  conceive  a  little  volun- 
teer exercise  with  the  spade,  other  than  such  as  is  needed 
for  moat  and  breastwork,  or  even  for  the  burial  of  the  fruit 
of  the  laden  avena-seed,  subject  to  the  shrill  Lemures' 
criticism — 

Wer  hat  das  Haus  so  schlecht  gebaut?^ 

If  you  were  to  embank  Lincolnshire  more  stoutly  against 
the  sea?  or  strip  the  peat  of  Solway,  or  plant  Plinlimmon 

^  [The  reference  is  of  course  to  Virgil  (Ed.  i.  1,  whence  Tennyson  csUs  kin 
''Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus  piping  underneath  his  heechen  howers");  Ruskin 
then  plays  on  the  term  ''dandelion  '  (called  lion's  tooth  from  the  toothed  outiine 
of  the  leaves),  comparing  the  cannon  shell  to  some  peaked  "Dent  dn  Lion"  in 
the  Alps — and  thinking,  perhaps^  in  his  allusion  to  the  allowance  for  the  wind 
in  shooting,  of  Wordsworui's  lines  (in  Vandracour  and  Julia):  "a  tuft  of  winged 
seed  That,  from  the  dandelion's  naked  stalk,  .  .  .  Driven  by  the  autumnal  whirl- 
wind to  and  fro/'] 

*  [See  above,  p.  74  and  «.] 
'    Proverbs  xxiii.  31.] 

*  [Ruskin  explained  this  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  father  (Annecy^  April  12, 
1863):— 

"The  'Wer  hat  das  Haus  so  schlecht  gebaut'  is  from  the  pliantom 
chorus  digging  the  gTave  of  Faust  in  the  second  part  of  F^usL  it  is  eo- 
tirely  grand  and  simple  : — 

Ghoit  (Solo).         '  Who  has  bnilt  the  house  so  badly^ 

With  shovel  and  spade?' 
OhosU  (Chorus).  '  For  tibee — guest  in  grey  robe 

It  is  built  too  finely. 
Ghost  (Solo).         'Who  has  furnished  the  room  so  ill. 

With  neither  table  nor  chair?' 
Ghoits  (Chorus).   'It  was  hired  only  for  a  little  while. 
The  creditors  are  so  many.'" 
For  other  allusions  by  Ruskin  to  the  second  part  of  Faust,  see  Araira  Pienteliei,  §  12, 
and  Eagie'i  Nut,  §  62.] 
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moors  ^th  larch — ^then,  in  due  season,  some  amateur  reap- 
ing and  threshing? 

*^Nay,  we  reap  and  thresh  by  steam,  in  these  advanced 
days." 

I  know  it,  my  wise  and  economical  friends.  The  stout 
arms  Grod  gave  you  to  win  your  bread  by,  you  would  fain 
shoot  your  neighbours,  and  God's  sweet  singers  with ;  *  then 
you  invoke  the  fiends  to  your  farm-service ;  and — 

When  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sulphurous  holiday. 

Tell  how  the  darkling  goblin  sweat 

(His  feast  of  cinders  duly  set)^ 

And,  belching  night,  where  breathed  the  mom, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end.^ 

150.  Going  back  to  the  matter  in  hand  we  will  press 
the  example  closer.  On  a  green  knoll  above  that  plain 
of  the  Arve,  between  Cluse  and  Bonneville,  there  was,  in 
the  year  I860,*  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  well-doing  family 

*  Compare  Chaucer's  feeling  respecting  birds  (fiom  Canace's  fidccm,  ta 
the  nightingale,  singing,  ''Domine,  labia — ^'  to  the  Lord  of  Love')  with  the 
usual  modem  British  sentiments  on  this  subject.     Or  even  Cowley's: — 

''  What  prince's  choir  of  music  can  excel 
That  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell. 
To  which  we  nothing  pay,  or  give? 
They,  like  all  other  poets,  live 
Without  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains! 
'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey." 
Yes;   it  is  better  than  well;  particularly  since  the  seed  sown  by  the 
wayside  ^  has  been  protected  by  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  part  of  the 


1  [Roakin  here  r»-writeg  Milton :  see  VAUegro,  07-100.1 

*  [Mr.  Allen's  rsoolleetlon  of  the  incident  here  related  is  that  it  belongs  to  a 
rather  later  date— that  of  Raskin's  residence  at  Momex  in  1862-1863.  The  cottage 
vras  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Brason.] 

*  [For  Canace's  fitlcon,  sea  The  SqiUeret  Tale,  lines  411  9eq.,  and  for  another  re- 
ferenoe  to  Ganaee,  see  Modem  PahUere,  vol.  iiL  (Vol.  V.  p.  274);  for  ^'Domine, 
labia"  (from  the  verse  in  the  Pbalms  with  which  matins  bttnn),  see  The  Omri 
yf  Love.  For  other  references  to  the  birds  of  Chaucer,  see  Sarboure  qf  Engkmd^ 
\  12  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  23) ;  JEagle'e  Nut,  §  56,  where  several  stanns  are  quoted  from 
Vhe  OuOum  and  the  NtghUngale;  and  Low* 9  Meinie,  §§  35-38,  where  Rnskin  quotes 
he  oompany  of  birds  in  The  Bomaunt  ^  the  Roee.  The  pasnge  from  Cowley 
s  in  hia  piece  called  ''The  Garden,"  line  60,  etc.] 

4  [Matthew  ziu.  4.] 
xvn.  s 
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— ^man  and  wife,  three  children,  and  the  grandmother.  1 
call  it  a  cottage,  but  in  truth,  it  was  a  large  chimn^  on 
the  ground,  wide  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  fiunily  might 
live  round  the  fire;  lighted  by  one  small  broken  window, 
and  entered  by  an  unclosing  door.  The  fiemiiily,  I  say,  was 
''  well-doing "  ;  at  least,  it  was  hopeful  and  cheerful ;  the 
wife  healthy,  the  children,  for  Savoyards,  pretty  and  active, 
but  the  husband  threatened  with  decline,  from  exposure 
under  the  cliffs  of  the  Mont  Vergi  by  day,  and  to  draughts 
between  every  plank  of  his  chimney  in  the  frosty  nights. 

'^Why  could  he  not  plaster  the  chinks?''  asks  the 
practical  reader.  For  the  same  reason  that  your  child  can- 
not wash  its  face  and  hands  till  you  have  washed  them 
many  a  day  for  it,  and  will  not  wash  them  when  it  can, 
till  you  force  it. 

151.  I  passed  this  cottage  often  in  my  walks,  had  its 
window  and  door  mended;  sometimes  mended  also  a  little 
the  meal  of  sour  bread  and  broth,  and  generally  got  kind 
greeting  and  smile  from  the  face  of  young  or  old;  which 
greeting,  this  year,  narrowed  itself  into  the  half-reoognisiiig 
stare  of  the  elder  child,  aiid  the  old  woman's  tears ;  for  the 
father  and  mother  were  both  dead,— one  of  sickness,  the 
other  of  sorrow.     It  happened  that  I  passed  not  alone,  but 

church-rates  in  our  countiy  parishes.  See  the  remonstrance  from  a  "  Conntiy 
Parson,"  in  The  Times  of  June  4th  (or  5th ;  the  letter  is  dated  June  Srd)i 
1862 : — ''I  have  heard  at  a  vestry  meeting  a  good  deal  of  higgling  over  a 
few  shillings'  outlay  in  cleaning  the  church;  but  I  have  never  heard  anj 
dissatisfaction  expressed  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  rate  which  is  in- 
vested in  50  or  100  dozens  of  birds'  heads."  ^ 

(If  we  could  trace  the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modem  war^  I  believe 
it  would  be  found,  not  in  the  ,  avarice  nor  amlntion  of  nations,  but  in  tiie 
mere  idleness  of  the  upper  classes.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach 
the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other.)* 

^  P'You  have  noticed,  I  suppose,"  wrote  Ruskin  to  his  &ther,  with  refereoee 
to  this  passage  (Annecy,  April  12,  1863)  ''the  bye-meaning  in  the  reference  (of 
church  rates  being  paid  for  by  birds'  heads)  to  protection  of  seed  by  the  wayside— 
^Some  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up. '"J 

'  [Compare  Raskin's  Introduction  to  R.  G.  Sillar's  Untty^  §  6  (reprinted  in  a 
later  volume  of  this  edition),  where  tins  note  is  referred  to.] 
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with  a  companion,  a  practised  English  joiner/  who,  while 
these  people  were  dying  of  cold,  had  been  employed  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  for  two  months, 
in  fitting,  without  nails,  the  panels  of  a  single  door  in  a 
large  house  in  London.  Three  days  of  his  work  taken,  at 
the  right  time,  from  fastening  the  oak  panels  with  useless 
precision,  and  applied  to  fasten  the  larch  timbers  with 
decent  strength,  would  have  saved  these  Savoyards'  lives. 
He  would  have  been  maintained  equally;  (I  suppose  him 
equally  paid  for  his  work  by  the  owner  of  the  greater 
house,  only  the  work  not  consumed  selfishly  on  his  own 
walls;)  and  the  two  peasants,  and  eventually,  probably 
their  children,  saved. 

152.  There  are,  therefore, — ^let  me  finally  enforce,  and 
leave  with  the  reader,  this  broad  conclusion, — ^three  things ' 
to  be   considered   in    employing  any  poor  person.     It    is 
not  enough  to  give  him  emplojrment.    You  must  employ- 
him  first  to  produce  useful  things ;  secondly,  of  the  several" 
(suppose    equally  useful)  things    he  can  equally  well  pro- 
duce, you  must  set  him  to  make  that  which  wiU   cause 
him  to  lead  the  healthiest  life ;  lastly,  of  the  things  pro-  • 
duced,  it    remains  a   question  of   wisdom    and   conscience 
how   much    you    are    to    take    yourself,    and   how    much 
to  leave  to  others.     A   large   quantity,   remember,   unless, 
you   destroy   it,    mtist    always  be  so  left  at    one  time  or 
another ;   the   only  questions  you  have  to  decide  are,  not  - 
what  you  will  give,  but  when^  and  havo,  and  to  whom^  you 
will  ^ve.    The  natural  law  of  human  life  is,  of  course,  Uiat 
in  youth  a  man  shall  labour  and  lay  by  store  for  his  old 
age,  and  when  age  comes,  shall  use  what  he  has  laid  by, 
gradually   slackening   his   toil,    and   allowing  himself  more 

^  [Mr.  George  AUen.  For  three  and  a  half  years,  hefbre  hecoming  one  of 
Roakin's  aaaistaiits,  Mr.  AUen  had  been  employed  as  a  joiner  in  the  interior  of 
I>orche8ter  House,  Park  Lane.  Upon  the  particular  door,  here  mentioned,  he  and 
laother  workman  were  employed  ror  seventy-nine  davs;  it  was  a  door,  in  walnut 
And  oak,  leading  from  the  Library  to  the  Grand  Lobby.  Ruskin  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  work,  and  Mr.  Allen  remembers  taking  a  model  of  the  door  to 
Denmark  Hill  for  Ruskin  to  show  to  M.  Domeoq  as  a  specimen  of  English 
cndtsmanship.] 
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frank  use  of  his  store ;  taking  care  always  to  leave  himself 
as  much  as  will  surely  suffice  for  him  beyond  any  possible 
length  of  life.^  What  he  has  gained,  or  by  tranquil  and 
unanxious  toil  continues  to  gain,  more  than  is  enough  for 
his  own  need,  he  ought  so  to  administer,  while  he  yet  lives, 
as  to  see  the  good  of  it  again  beginning,  in  other  hands; 
for  thus  he  has  himself  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  from 
it,  and  faithfully  uses  his  sagacity  in  its  control  Whereas 
most  men,  it  appears,  dislike  the  sight  of  their  fortunes 
going  out  into  service  again,  and  say  to  themselves, — ••  I 
can  indeed  nowise  prevent  this  money  from  fiJling  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  others,  nor  hinder  the  good  of  it  from 
becoming  theirs,  not  mine ;  but  at  least  let  a  merciful  death 
save  me  from  being  a  witness  of  their  satisfaction;  and 
may  God  so  far  be  gracious  to  me  as  to  let  no  good  come 
of  any  of  this  money  of  mine  before  my  eyes/'* 

158.  Supposing  this  feeling  unconquerable,  the  safest 
way  of  rationally  indulging  it  woiild  be  for  the  capitalist 
at  once  to  spend  all  his  fortune  on  himself,  which  might 
actually,  in  many  cases,  be  quite  the  rightest  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest  thing  to  do,  if  he  had  just  tastes  and  worthy 
passions.  But,  whether  for  himself  only,  or  through  the 
hands,  and  for  the  sake  of  others  also,  the  law  of  wise  life 
is,  that  the  maker  of  the  money  should  also  be  the  spender 
of  it,  and  spend  it,  approximately,  all,  before  he  dies;  so 
that  his  true  ambition  as  an  economist  should  be,  to  die, 
not  as  rich,  but  as  poor,  as  possible,*  calculating  the  ebb 

*  (See  the  Uft  of  FhteUm^  "  The  labouring  peasantry  were  at  all  times 
the  objects  of  his  tenderest  care ;  his  palace  at  Cambray,  with  all  his  books 
and  writings^  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  bore  the  misfortune  with  unnifBed 
calmness,  and  said  it  was  better  his  palace  should  be  burnt  than  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  peasant."  (These  thoroughly  good  men  always  go  too  far,  and  lose 
their  power  over  the  mass.)  He  d[ied  exemplifying  the  mean  he  had  always 
observed  between  prodigality  and  avarice,  leaving  neither  debts  nor  money.) 

1  rCompare  Time  and  Tide,  §  7  (below,  p.  321).] 

>  fCompare  Fore  Ckmigera,  Letter  78,  where  this  peasage  and  §  147  are  re- 
ftrred  to.J 

*  [The  Ltfe  iff  F^nehn,  Archlnihop  of  Oamhra^,  by  Charles  Butler,  Baltimore,  1811, 
pp.  196,  220.] 
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tide  of  possession  in  true  and  calm  proportion  to  the  ebb 
tide  of  life.  Which  law,  checking  the  wing  of  accumu- 
lative desire  in  the  mid-volley,^  and  leading  to  peace  of 
possession  and  fulness  of  fruition  in  old  age,  is  also  whole* 
some  in  that  by  the  freedom  of  gift,  together  with  present 
help  and  counsel,  it  at  once  endears  and  dignifies  age  in 
the  sight  of  youth,  which  then  no  longer  strips  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  but  receives  the  grace  of  the  living.  Its  chief 
use  would  (or  will  be,  for  men  are  indeed  capable  of  attain- 
ing to  this  much  use  of  their  reason),  that  some  tem- 
perance and  measure  will  be  put  to  the  acquisitiveness  of 
commerce,  t  For  as  things  stand, /a  man  holds  it  his  duty  ^ 
to  be  temperate  in  his  food,  and  of  his  body,  but  for  no 
duty  to  be  temperate  in  his  riches,  and  of  his  mind.  He 
sees  that  he  ought  not  to  waste  his  youth  and  his  flesh  for 
luxury ;  but  he  wiU  waste  his  age,  and  his  soiil,  for  money, 
and  think  he  does  no  wrong,  nor  know  the  delirium  tremens 
of  the  intellect  for  disease.  But  the  law  of  life  is,  that  a 
man  should  fix  the  sum  he  desires  to  make  annually,  as 
the  food  he  desires  to  eat  daily;  and  stay  when  he  has 

*  KoX  ic€¥iav  ^yovfccvov9  ttvoA  /lii  rh  ri^v  ovtriav  iXdma  voUtv  dkXa  r^  rifv 
avkrurrCav  itXcccd.  '*  And  thinking  (wisely)  that  poverty  consists  not  in  making 
one's  possessions  less,  but  one's  avarice  more.'  — Lawf,  v.  8.  Read  the  con- 
text, and  compare.  ''He  who  spends  for  all  that  is  noble,  and  gains  by 
nothing  but  what  is  just,  will  hardly  be  notably  wealthy,  or  distressfully 
poor." — Lams,  v.  12,* 

t  The  fury  of  modem  trade  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  possibility  of  making 
sudden  fortunes  by  largeness  of  transaction,  and  accident  of  disoovefy  or 
contrivance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  final  interest  of  every  nation  is  to 
check  the  action  of  these  commercial  lotteries ;  and  that  all  great  accidental 
gains  or  losses  should  be  national, — not  individual.  But  speculation  absolute, 
unconnected  with  commercial  effort,  is  an  unmitigated  evil  in  a  state,  and 
the  root  of  countless  evils  beside. 

^  [The  references  here  are  736  £.  and  743  C.  In  the  former  place  Plato  is 
dwelling  on  the  danger  of  the  division  of  lands  and  abolition  of  debts— «vils  which 
neither  should  be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  nor  can  wisely  he  altered  by 
legislation.  ''We  must  have  recourse  to  prayers,  as  men  say,  and  hope  that  a  slight 
change  may  he  cautiously  effected  in  a  length  of  time.  And  such  a  change  can  be 
aceomnlished  by  those  who  have  abundance  of  land,  and  having  also  many  debtors, 
are  willing,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  to  share  with  those  who  are  in  want — remitting  some 
and  dividing  some,  holding  fiwt  in  a  path  of  moderation,  and  thinking  .  .  ."] 
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reached  the  limit,  refusing  increase  of  business,  and  leaving 
it  to  others,  so  obtaining  due  freedom  of  time  for  better 
thoughts.*  How  the  gluttony  of  business  is  punished,  a 
biU  of  health  for  the  principals  of  the  richest  city  houses, 
issued  annually,  would  show  in  a  sufficiently  impressiTe 
nuumer. 

154.  I  know,  of  course,  that  these  statements  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  modam  merchant  as  an  active  border  rider 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  heard  of  its  being 
proper  for  men  of  the  Marches  to  get  their  living  by  the 
spade,  instead  of  the  spur.  But  my  business  is  only  to 
state  veracities  and  necessities;  I  neither  look  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  one,  nor  hope  for  the  nearness  of  the 
other.  Near  or  distant,  the  day  xcill  assuredly  come  when 
the  merchants  of  a  state  shall  be  its  true  ministers  of 
exchange,  its  porters,  in  the  double  sense  of  carriers  and 
gate-keepers,  bringing  all  lands  into  frank  and  faithful  com- 
munication, and  knowing  for  theur  master  of  guild,  Hermes 
the  herald,  instead  of  Mercury  the  gain-guarder. 

155.  And  now,  finally,  for  inunediate  rule  to  all  who  wiD 
accept  it. 

The  distress  of  any  population  means  that  they  need 
food,  house-room,  clothes,  and  fuel.  You  can  never,  there- ^ 
fore,  be  wrong  in  employing  any  labourer  to  produce  food, 
house-room,  clothes,  or  fiiel ;  but  you  are  always  wrong  if 
you  employ  him  to  produce  nothing,  (for  then  some  other 
labourer  must  be  worked  double  time  to  feed  him);  and 
you  are  generally  wrong,  at  present,  if  you  employ  him 
(unless  he  can  do  nothing  else)  to  produce  works  of  art  or 
luxuries;  because  modem  art  is  mostly  on  a  false  basis, 
and  modem  luxury^  is  criminally  great. t 

*  (I  desire  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reinforce  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  paragraph.) 

t  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  reader  should  keep  his  mind  fixed  on 
the  methods  of  consumption  and  destruction,  as  the  true  sources  of  national 

1  [For  attacks  on  modem  luxury,  see  Ttoo  Paths,  §  189  (VoL  XVI.  p.  406); 
Unto  this  Last,  §  86  (above,  p.  114) ;  Sesame  and  lAUes,  §  32 ;  Queen  of  the  Air, 
§  125 ;  Lectures  on  Art,  §§  64,  81.] 
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156.  The  way  to  produce  more  food  is  mainly  to  bring 
In  fresh  ground,  and  increase  facilities  of  carriage ; — ^to  break 
rock,  exchange  earth,  drain  the  moist,  and  water  the  dry,  to 
nend  roads,  and  build  harbours  of  refuge.^  Taxation  thus*-' 
spent  will  annihilate  taxation,  but  spent  in  war,  it  annihi- 
lates revenue. 

157.  The  way  to  produce  house-room  is  to  apply  your^^^ 
force  first  to  the  humblest  dwellings.  When  your  brick- 
^yers  are  out  of  employ,  do  not  build  splendid  new  streets, 
3ut  better  the  old  ones;  send  your  paviours  and  slaters  to 
iie  poorest  villages,  and  see  that  your  poor  are  healthily 
odg^,  before  you  try  your  hand  on  stately  architecture, 
ifou  will  find  its  statelhiess  rise  better  under  the  trowel 
ifterwards ;  and  we  do  not  yet  build  so  well  that  we  need 
lasten  to  display  our  skill  to  future  ages.  Had  the  labour 
vhich  has  decorated  the  Houses  of  Parliament  filled,  in- 
rt:ead,  rents  in  walls  and  roofs  throughout  the  county  of 
Vliddlesex;  and  our  deputies  met  to  talk  within  massive 

x>verty.  Men  are  apt  to  call  every  exchange  '^  expenditure,"  but  it  is  only 
»nsumption  which  IS  expenditure.  A  large  number  of  the  purchases  made 
)j  the  richer  classes  are  mere  forms  of  interchange  of  unused  property, 
rhoUy  without  effect  on  national  prosperity.  It  matters  nothing  to  the 
tate  whether,  if  a  china  pipkin  be  rated  as  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  A 
las  the  pipkin  and  B  the  pounds,  or  A  the  pounds  and  B  the  pipkin.  But 
f  the  |dpkin  is  pretty,  and  A  or  B  breaks  it,  there  is  national  loss,  not 
therwise.  So  a^dn,  when  the  loss  has  really  taken  place,  no  shifting  of 
he  shoulders  that  bear  it  will  do  away  with  the  reality  of  it.  There  is  an 
Qtensely  ludicrous  notion  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  abolishment  of 
lebt  by  denying  it.  When  a  debt  is  denied,  the  lender  loses  instead  of  the 
K>iTower,  that  is  all ;  the  loss  is  precisely,  accurately,  everlastingly  the  same. 
L*he  Americans  borrow  money  to  spend  in  blowing  up  their  own  houses, 
liey  deny  their  debt,  by  one  third  already  [186|1i*  gold  being  at  fifty 
premium  ;  and  they  Mrill  probably  deny  it  wholly.  Inat  merely  means  that 
he  holders  of  the  notes  are  to  be  the  losers  instead  of  the  issuers.  The 
uantity  of  loss  is  precisely  equal,  and  irrevocable;  it  is  the  quantity  of 
luman  industry  spent  in  effecting  the  explosion,  plus  the  quantity  of  goods 
xploded.  Honour  only  decides  who  shall  pay  the  sum  lost,  not  whether 
:  is  to  be  pidd  or  not.    Paid  it  must  be,  and  to  the  uttermost  fiothing. 


On  these  points,  see  the  ''Notes  on  Employment'*  (below,  p.  545).] 
[ISeS]  "  inserted  hy  the  author  in  1872.  J 
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walls  that  would  have  needed  no  stuceo  for  five  hundred 
years, — ^the  decoration  might  have  been  better  afterwards, 
and  the  talk  now.  And  touching  even  our  highly  ccxisei- 
entious  church  building,  it  may  be  well  to  rememb^  that  in 
the  best  days  of  church  plans,  their  masons  called  them- 
selves ''logeurs  du  bon  Dieu*";  and  that  since,  according 
to  the  most  trusted  reports,  God  spends  a  good  deal  of  His 
time  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  churches.  He  might  perfaj^ 
like  to  be  a  Uttle  better  lodged  there  alsa 

158.  The  way  to  get  more  clothes  is — ^not,  necessarily,  to- 
get  more  cotton.      There  were  words  written  twenty  3rears 
ago*  which  would  have  saved  many  of  us  s<»ne  shivering, 
had  they  been  minded  in  time.     Shall  we  read  them  again  t 

**  The  Continental  people,  it  would  seem,  are  importing 
our  machinery,  beginning  to  spin  cotton,  and  manufacture 
for  themselves;  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market,  and  then 
out  of  that  I  Sad  news,  indeed ;  but  irremediable ; — ^by  no 
means  the  saddest  news.  The  saddest  news,  is  that  we 
should  find  our  National  Existence,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it 
said,  depend  on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a  fiirthing 
an  ell  cheaper  than  any  other  People.  A  most  narrow 
stand  for  a  great  Nation  to  base  itself  on!  A  stand 
which,  with  all  the  €om-Law  Abrogations  conceivable,  I 
do  not  think  will  be  capable  of  enduring. 

''My  firiends,  suppose  we  quitted  that  stand;  suppose 
we  came  honestly  down  from  it  and  said — 'This  is  our 
minimum  of  cotton-prices.  We  care  not,  for  the  present, 
to  make  cotton  any  cheaper.    Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed 

*  (PaH  and  Present,  Chap.  IX.  of  Third  Section.^  To  think  that  for 
these  twenty— now  twentj-six — jean,  this  one  voice  of  Carlyle's  has  been 
the  only  faithful  and  useful  utterance  in  all  England,  and  has  soonded 
through  all  these  years  in  vain!    See  Fan  Clangera,  Letter  X.) 

^  [For  another  ouotation  from  the  same  chapter,  see  above,  }  124,  |i.  247.  Pad 
and  Present  was  puolished  in  1843.  In  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  here  giTva 
Rusldn  makes  a  desirable  correction  of  ''importing"  for  " exportang."  In  thk 
edition  the  passage  has  been  corrected  in  typographical  matters  in  acomrdanee  vitii 
Carlyle's  text,  and  the  misprint  of  "fur"  for  " fuss"  corrected ;  dots  have  also  beea 
introduced  where  Ruskin  omitted  words.] 
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to  you,  make  cotton  cheaper.  Fill  your  lungs  with  cot- 
ton-fuzz, your  hearts  with  copperas-fumes,  with  rage  and 
mutiny;  become  ye  the  general  gnomes  of  Europe,  slaves 
of  the  lamp  I ' — I  admire  a  nation  which  fancies  it  will  die 
if  it  do  not  undersell  all  other  Nations  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  !ftothers,  we  will  cease  to  undendl  them ;  we  will^  ' 
be  content  to  equcU-selL  them;  to  be  happy  selling  equally 
with  them  I  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  underselling  them. 
Cotton-cloth  is  already  two-pence  a  yard  or  lower;  and 
yet  bare  backs  were  never  more  numerous  among  us.  Let^ 
inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence  incessantly 
contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper;  and  try  to 
invent,  a  little,  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness  could 
be  somewhat  justlier  divided  among  us.  Let  inventive 
men  consider,  Whether  the  Secret  of  this  Universe  .  .  . 
does  after  all  consist  in  making  money.  .  .  .  With  a .  Hell 
which  means  —  *  Failing  to  make  money,'  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  Heaven  possible  that  would  suit  one  well.  .  .  . 
In  brief,  all  this  Mammon-Gospel,  of  Supply-and-demand, 
Competition,  Laissez-faire^  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost'' 
(foremost,  is  it  not,  rather,  Mr.  Carlyle?),  ''b^fins  to  be 
one  of  the  shabbiest  Grospels  ever  preached."^ 

159.  The  way  to  produce  more  fuel*  is  first  to  make^ 
your  coal  mines   safer,  by   sinking  more   shafts;  then   set- 
all  your  convicts  to  work  in  them,   and  if,  as  is   to   be 
hoped,  you  succeed  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  that  sort  of 
labourer,  consider  what  means  there  may  be,  first,  of  grow- 
ing forest  where  its  growth  will  improve  climate;  secondly, 
of  splintering  the   forests  which  now  make  continents  of 
finitfiil  land  pathless  and  poisonous,  into  faggots  for  fire; — 
so  gaining  at  once  dominion  icewards  and  sunwards.     Your  ^ 
steam  power  has  been  given  (you  wiU  find  eventually)  for 

*  (We  don't  want  to  produce  more  fuel  just  now,  but  much  leM;  and 
to  use  what  we  get  for  cooking  and  warming  ourselves,  instead  of  for  run- 
ning from  place  to  place.) 


>  [The  original  essay  here  adds:  ''(In  the  matter  of  clothes,  decidedly ").] 
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woik  such  as  that:  and  not  for  excursion  truns,  to  give 
the  labourer  a  moment's  breathy  at  the  peril  of  his  lireath 
for  ever,  from  amidst  the  cities  which  it  has  crushed  into 
masses  of  corruption.  When  you  know  how  to  build  cities, 
and  how  to  rule  them,  you  will  be  able  to  breathe  in  their 
streets,  and  the  ''excursion"  will  be  the  afternoon's  walk 
or  game  in  the  fields  round  them.^ 

160.  "  But  nothing  of  this  work  will  pay  ?  "^ 
No ;  no  more  than  it  pays  to  dust  your  rooms,  or  wash 
*  your  doorsteps.  It  will  pay ;  not  at  first  in  currency,  but. 
in  that  which  is  the  end  and  the  source  of  currency, — ^in 
life;  (and  in  currency  richly  afterwards).  It  will  pay  in 
that  which  is  more  than  life, — ^in'  light,  whose  true  price 
has  not  yet  been  reckoned  in  any  currency,  and  yet  into 
the  image  of  which,  all  wealth,  one  way  or  other,  must  be 
cast.  For  your  riches  must  either  be  as  the  lightning, 
which. 

Begot  bttt  in  a  cloud. 
Though  thining  bright,  and  speaking  loud. 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race; 
And,  where  it  ^ds,  it  wounds  the  place;' — 

or  else,  as  the  lightning  of  the  sacred  sign,  which  shines 
frt>m  one  part  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
other  choice;  you  must  either  take  dust  for  deity,  spectre 

^  [The  original  essay  here  added : — 

''  Long  ago,  Claodian's  peasant  of  Verona  knew,  and  we  must  yot  lean, 
in  his  &«iion,  the  difference  between  via  and  vita." 
The  reference  is  to  the  second  epigram  of  Claudian — De  ^ene  Venmmui,  ^  mkur- 
hium  nun^uam  €gr0$$tu  sH — in  which  the  poet  sings  the  ha|^Mness  of  a  simple 
rustic,  to  whom  even  the  neighbouring  Verona  is  an  onknown  dty,  and  contrasts 
his  life  with  that  of  some  restless  traveller :—  ^ 

''Erret,  et  eztremos  alter  scrutetar  Iberos; 
Plus  habet  hie  vittt,  plus  habet  ille  vi»." 

A  version  of  Claudian's  piece  is  among  the  poems  of  Cowley,  ending, 

'*  About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam. 
The  voyage  life  is  longest  made  at  home. ' 

With  the  paasage  in  the  text  above,  compare  Fon  CSamgem^  Letter  10,  whore  it 
is  referred  to.] 

*  (The  original  essay  reads :  '^  .  .  in  'God's  iirst  creatare,  which  was  light,' 
whose  true  .  .  ."  :  the  quotation  is  from  Bacon's  New  AtloHiieJ] 

*  [From  one  of  the  ^^ Fragments"  of  Abraham  Cowley,  on  ''The  Shortness  of 
Life,  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches."] 
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for  possession,  fettered  dream  for  life,  and  for  epitaph,  this 
reversed  verse  of  the  great  Hebrew  hymn  of  economy 
(Psahn  cxii.):  —  ^*He  hath  gathered  together,  he  hatli 
stripped  the  poor,  his  iniquity  remaineth  for  ever : " — or  else, 
having  the  sun  of  justice  ^  to  shine  on  you,  and  the  sincere 
substance  of  good  in  your  possession,  and  the  pure  law  and 
liberty  of  life  within  you,  leave  men  to  write  this  better 
legend  over  your  grave: — 

'*  He  hath  dispersed  abroad.     He  hath  given  to  the  poor. 
His  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever."' 

1  [Malachi  iv.  2;  and  see  Unto  this  LoH,  §  44  (above,  p.  69  n.).] 
*  [2  Corinthiaiifl  ix.  9,  qaoting  Psahns  cxii.   9.    For  the  terminal  note  wliich 
followed  the  last  paper  in  Fraser^s  Magazine^  see  below,  p.  290.] 
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(I  HAVE  bronght  together  in  these  last  pages  a  few  notes,  which  were 
not  properlj  to  be  incorporated  with  the  text^  and  which,  at  the  bottom 
of  pages,  checked  the  reader's  attention  to  the  main  argument.  They  con- 
tain, however,  sevend  statements  to  which  I  wish  to  be  able  to  refer,  or 
have  abeady  referred,  in  other  of  my  books,  so  that  I  think  right  to  pre- 
serve them.) 

APPENDIX  I.— (p.  160)1 

Ths  greatest  of  all  economists  are  those  most  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  laisMz  faire," '  namely,  the  fortifying  virtaes,  which  the  wisest  men  of  all 
time  have  arranged  under  the  general  heads  of  Prudence,  or  Discretion 
(the  spirit  which  discerns  and  adopts  rightly) ;  Justice  (the  spirit  which 
rules  and  divides  rightly) ;  Fortitude  (the  spirit  which  persists  and  endures 
rightly);  and  Temperance  (the  spirit  which  stops  and  refuses  rightly). 
These  cardinal  and  sentinel  virtues  are  not  only  the  means  of  protecting 
and  prolonging  life  itself,  but  they  are  the  chief  guards,  or  sources,  of  the 
material  means  of  life,  and  the  governing  powers  and  princes  of  economy. 
Thus,  precisely  according  to  the  number  of  just  men  in  a  nation,  is  their 
power  of  avoiding  either  intestine  or  foreign  war.  All  disputes  may  be 
peaceably  settled,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  have  been  trained  to 
submit  to  the  principles  of  justice,  while  the  necessity  for  war  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  unjust  persons  who  are  incapable  of  determining 
a  quarrel  but  by  violence.  Whether  the  injustice  take  the  form  of  the 
desire  of  dominion,  or  of  refusal  to  submit  to  it,  or  of  lust  of  territory,  or 
Inst  of  naoney,  or  of  mere  irregular  passion  and  wanton  will,  the  result  is 

1  [This  Appendix  was  in  the  original  eaaay  a  footnote  to  §  8 :  see  above,  p.  IM. 
The  note  there  began  thus  :-p 

''  It  may  be  observed,  in  anticipation  of  some  of  our  future  results,  that 

while  some  conditions  of  the  affections  are  aimed  at  by  the  eoonomiit  as 

final,  others  are  neceMary  to  him  as  his  own  instruments :  as  he  obtains 

them  in  greater  or  less  degree  his  own  farther  work  becomes  more  or  less 

possible.     Such,  for  inatanoe,  are  tbe  fortifying  virtues,  .  .  ." 

In  line  3,  " ,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,"  was  inserted  before  '^ arranged" ;  and 

St  the  end  of  line  6  the  note  oontinaed :''...  rightly) ;  or  in  shorter  terms  still, 

the  virtaes  which  teach  how  to  consist,  assist,  persist,  and  desist"    In  the  next  line 

the  note  has  ''outermost"  for  ''cardinal  and  sentinel"    In  line  10  it  adds,  lifter 

'Thus/'  "(reserving  detailed  statements  for  the  sequel)'':  for  the  statements  in 


question,  see  pp.  251  m^.] 
*  [For  Raskin's  objecti* 


ons  to  this  doctrine,  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  2G.] 
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economicallj  the  same  ;— lost  of  the  quantity  of  power  and  Ufe 
in  repressing  the  injustice  added  to  the  material  and  moral  destmetaon 
caused  by  the  fact  of  war.  The  earlj  civil  wars  of  England,  and  the  exist- 
ing* war  in  America,  are  curious  examples — ^these  under  monarchical,  this 
under  republican,  institutions— of  the  results  on  large  masses  of  nations 
of  the  want  of  education  in  principles  of  justice.^  But  the  mere  dread  of 
distrust  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  inner  virtues  of  Faith  and  Charity 
prove  often  no  less  costly  than  war  itself  The  fear  which  Franee  and 
England  have  of  each  other  costs  each  nation  about  fifteen  millions  sterling 
annually,  besides  various  paral3rse8  of  commerce;^  that  sum  bein^^  spent 
in  the  manufacture  of  means  of  destruction  instead  of  means  of  prodoctiott. 
There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  that  France  aiMi  Rngiand 
should  be  hostile  to  each  other  than  that  England  and  Scotland  ahoold  be, 
or  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  the  reciprocal  terrors  of  the  opposite  aides 
of  the  English  Channel  are  neither  more  neoessaiy,  more  economical,  nor 
more  virtuous,  than  the  old  riding  and  reiving  on  the  opposite  flanks  of 
the  Cheviots,  or  than  England's  own  weaving  for  herself  of  crowns  of  tbon, 
from  the  stems  of  her  Red  and  White  Roses. 

*  (Written  in  1862.  I  little  thought  that  when  I  next  oorrected  my  type,  tks 
''  existing "  war  best  illustrative  of  the  sentence,  would  be  between  Frenchmen  is 
the  Elyrian  Fields  of  Paris.) 

^  [Here  the  original  essay  adds : — 

''  This  latter  war,  especially,  may  perhaps  at  last  serve  for  some  visaUe, 
or  if  that  be  impossible  (for  the  Greeks  told  us  that  Plutos  was  blind, 
as  Dante  that  he  was  speechless),  some  feelable  proof  that  true  politieBl 
economy  is  an  ethical,  and  by  no  means  a  commercial  bnsineaa.  The 
Americans  imagined  demselves  to  know  somewhat  of  money  -  making ; 
bowed  low  before  their  DoUar,  expecting  Divine  help  from  it;  more  tlisn 
potent— even  omnipotent  Yet  all  the  while  this  apparently  tangible  wss 
indeed  an  imaginary  Deity; — and  had  they  shown  the  substance  of  him 
to  anv  true  economist,  or  even  true  mineralogist,  they  would  have  been 
told,  long  years  afo,— '  Alas,  gentlemen,  this  that  you  are  aaining  is  not 
gold — not  a  particle  of  it.  It  is  yellow,  and  fflittering,  ana  like  enougk 
to  the  real  metal, — ^but  see—it  is  brittle^  catrgold,  '^iron  firestone."  Ont 
of  this,  heap  it  as  high  as  you  will,  you  will  get  so  much  steel  and  brim- 
stone— nothing  oIm  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  when  (had  you  known  but  a 
little  of  right  economy)  you  might  have  had  quiet  roof-trees  over  voor 
heads,  and  a  £dr  account  at  your  banker^s,  you  shall  have  instead  to  alees 
a-field,  under  red  tapestries,  costliest,  yet  comfortless ;  and  at  voar  banker^ 
find  deficit  at  compound  interest'  But  the  mere  dread  .  .  . 
For  the  blind  Plutns,  see  above,  p.  210 ;  and  for  the  speechless  Pluto  of  Dante, 
Unto  thU  Latt,  §  74  n.  (above,  p.  101).  The  ''omnipotence"  of  the  dollar  is  in 
reforence  to  the  expression,  ''Almighty  Dollar,"  first  used  by  Washington  Irring 
in  his   WolJere$  HooH,  Creole  VUhge,  p.  40  (1837) :  ''The  afanighty  dollar,  that 

Ssat  obiect  of  universal  devotion  throughout  onr  land."    "Gat-gold"   {GermoM 
tzengold)  is  a  yellowish  variety  of  mica;  "firestone,"  a  popular  term  for  iron 
pyrites.    For  further  reforences  to  the  American  War,  see  below,  pp.  474  wg.] 
>  [Compare  Unto  thu  Laet,  §  76  n.  (above,  p.  104  n.).] 
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APPENDIX  II.— (P-  166) 

Fkw  passages  of  the  book  which  at  least  some  part  of  the  nations  at  present 
most  advanced  in  civilisation  accept  as  an  expression  of  final  truths  have 
been  more  distorted  than  those  bearing  on  Idolatry.^  For  the  idolatiy 
there  denounced  is  neither  sculpture^  nor  veneration  of  sculpture.  It  is 
simply  the  substitution  of  an  **  Eidolon/'  phantasm,  or  imagination  of  Good| 
for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring ;  fit>m  the  Highest  Living  Good,  which 
gives  life,  to  the  lowest  material  good  which  ministers  to  it.  The  Creator, 
and  the  things  created,  which  He  is  said  to  have  *'  seen  good "  in  creating,' 
are  in  this  their  eternal  goodness  appointed  always  to  be  ''worshipped," — 
t.e.,  to  have  goodness  and  worth  ascribed  to  them  from  the  heart ;  *  and  the 
sweep  and  range  of  idolatry  extend  to  the  rejection  of  any  or  all  of  these, 
''calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil,^ — putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter."*  For  in  that  rejection  and  substitution  we  betray  the  first 
of  all  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life,  and  with  resolute  opposite  loyalty 
serve  our  own  imagination  of  good,  which  is  the  law,  not  of  the  House, 
but  of  the  Grave  (otherwise  called  the  law  of^  "mark  missing,"  which  we 
translate  "law  of  Sin"«);  these  "two  masters,"  between  whose  services 
we  have  to  choose,  being  otherwise  distinguished  as  God  and  Mammon,^ 
which  Mammon,  though  we  narrowly  take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only, 
is  in  truth  the  great  evil  Spirit  of  false  and  fond  desire,  or  "  Covetousness, 
which  is  Idolatry."  So  that  Iconoclasm — ^tmogf-breaking — is  easy;  but  an 
Idol  cannot  be  broken — it  must  be  forsaken ;  and  this  is  not  so  easy,  either 
to  do,  or  persuade  to  doing.  For  men  may  readily  be  convinced  of  the 
weakness  of  an  image  j  but  not  of  the  emptiness  of  an  imagination. 

APPENDIX  III.— (p.   168) 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  to  support,  by  the  authority  of  other  writers,  any  of 
the  statements  made  in  these  papers ;  indeed,  if  such  authorities  were  rightly 
collected,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my  writing  at  all.  Even  in  the 
scattered  passages  referring  to  this  subject  in  three  books  of  Carlyle's — 
Sartor  Resartus,  Past  and  Present,  and  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets^ — all  has  been 
said  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  far  better  than  I  shall  ever  say  it  again. 

*  Compare  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Lecture  in  Aratra  PenteHeL 

1  [Compare  Stones  ^  Venice,  voL  ii.  Appendix  10 :  "Proper  Sense  of  the  Word 
Idoktry"  (Vol.  X.  p.  460),  and  Aratra  PenteHci,  Lecture  iL  ("Idoktry").] 

*  [Genesis  i.  31.] 

'  [In  the  note  to  the  original  essay :  '".  .  .  in  their  eternal  ffoodnees  always 
called  Helpful  or  Holy;  and  the  sweep  .  .  ."  For  "Helpful  or  Holy,"  compare 
Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  206),  and  see  above,  p.  226  n.] 

*  [Isaiah  v.  20.] 

*  [Here  the  note  in  the  original  essay  reads:  "the  law  of  error,  or  'mark- 
missinff  "*— for  which  translation  of  iL/Mprla,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  441.] 

*  [Romans  vii.  23;  Matthew  vi.  24;  Colossians  iii.  5.] 

7  [On  the  sahject  of  Mammon-worship,  see  Tims  and  Tide,  §  59  (below,  p.  367).] 
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But  the  habit  of  the  pnbllc  mind  at  praent  Is  to  require  everjrthing  to  be 
uttered  diffusely^  loudly,  and  a  hundred  times  over,  before  it  will  listen; 
and  it  has  revolted  against  these  papers  of  mine  as  if  thej  contained  things 
daring  and  new,  when  there  is  not  one  assertion  in  them  of  whieh  the  tniUi 
has  not  been  for  ages  known  to  the  wisest,  and  proclaimed  by  the  most 
eloquent  of  men.  It  would  be  [I  had  written  will  be ;  but  have  now  reached 
a  time  of  life  for  which  there  Is  but  one  mood — ^the  c<mditional,] '  a  tu  greater 
pleasure  to  me  hereafter,  to  collect  their  words  than  to  add  to  mine ;  Hovaee'f 
clear  rendering  of  the  substance  of  the  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found 
room  for  at  once, 

Si  qois  emat  citharss,  emptss  comiwrtet  in  untun, 
Nee  studio  citharae  nee  Muise  dsoitus  uIU ; 
Si  seslpra  et  formss  non  sutor;  nautiea  yela, 
Averstts  mercaturis,  deliros  et  aniens 
Undiqae  dicatnr  merita    Qui  diserepat  istis 
Qui  nnrnnos  aurumque  rsoondit,  nesdns  uti 
Uompositisi  mstuentque  velut  eontingers  sserum?* 

[Which  may  be  roughly  thus  translated : — 

''  Were  anybody  to  buy  fiddles,  and  collect  a  number,  being  in  no  wise 
given  to  fiddling,  nor  fond  of  music:  or  if,  being  no  cobbler,  he  collected 
awls  and  lasts,  or,  having  no  mind  for  sea-adventure,  bought  sails,  eveiy 
one  would  call  him  a  madman,  and  deservedly.  But  what  difference  is 
there  between  such  a  man  and  one  who  lays  by  coins  and  gold,  and  does 
not  know  how  to  use,  when  he  has  got  them?"] 

With  which  it  is  perhaps  desirable  also  to  give  Xenophon's  statement, 
it  being  clearer  than  any  English  one  can  be,  owing  to  the  power  of  the 
general  Greek  term  for  wealth,  ''useable  things." 

[I  have  cut  out  the  Greek  because  I  can't  be  troubled  to  correct  the 
accents,  and  am  always  nervous  about  them ;  here  it  is  in  English,  as  well 
as  I  can  do  it: — 

'*  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  things  are  only  property  to  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  use  them ;  as  flutes,  for  instance,  are  property  to  the  man 
who  can  pipe  upon  them  respectably;  but  to  one  who  knows  not  how  to 
pipe,  they  are  no  property,  unless  he  can  get  rid  of  them  advantageously. 
.  •  .  For  if  they  are  not  sold,  the  flutes  are  no  property  (being  serviceable 
for  nothing) ;  but,  sold,  they  become  property.  To  which  Socrates  made 
answer, — '  and  only  then  if  he  knows  how  to  sell  them,  for  if  he  sell  them 
to  another  man  who  cannot  play  on  them,  still  they  are  no  property/"*] 

^  [The  square  brackets  here  and  below,  in  this  Appendix,  with  the  words  within 
them,  were  inserted  by  the  author  in  1872.] 

*  [SeOifti,  U.  3,  lOi.] 

*  [The  passage  qnotM  in  the  original  essay  is  as  follows : — 

Tadrd  dpa  tfrro,  r^  fihf  ivi/rrofihtfi  xA^^  airw  iicArroit  xy4^u^  iert^  rf  U 

o^XeiF  xM/*A^  ^^**  ^  ^  /*^  irt/rrofUwip  Miw  fioXXar  ^  dxjfn^To^  Xtf oi,  tl  pk 
dvo^jofr^  y€  airoiu  .  .  .  M^  vtiKo6fitwoi  /t/h  yiip  06  xH^^  ^^^  ^  ci^Xm  *  ooSer 
yiip  xp^^t^  c^*'  vtfXo^^roc  9i  x/nl^ra.  Il^r  nSra  9*  6  XttKp£nfi  cTrcv,  'Hr 
ivlmrral  ye  vvKeiw'  9I  M  wtiKolii  at  rp^  ra&rw  It  fi^  iwiman  xf^g^m*,  9^ 

This  passage  ^from  the  Economiii,  L  10-12)  was  printed  in  the  magazine,  cut  up  into 
lengths  as  if  It  were  verse  (see  Ruskin's  note,  below,  p.  290).] 
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APPENDIX  IV.— (p.  171) 

L^HK  reader  is  to  include  here  in  the  idea  of  *'  Goyemment/'  any  branch  of 
he  Bxecutiye,  or  even  any  body  of  private  persons,  entrusted  with  the 
»rmctical  management  of  public  interests  unconnected  directly  with  their 
t-wTk  personal  ones.  In  theoretical  discussions  of  legislative  interference  with 
K>litical  economy,  it  is  usually,  and  of  course  unnecessarily,  assumed  that 
^vemment  must  be  always  of  that  form  and  force  in  which  we  have  been 
kccustomed  to  see  it; — that  its  abuses  can  never  be  less,  nor  its  wisdom 
preater^  nor  its  powers  more  numerous.  But,  practically,  the  custom  in 
aoAt  civilized  countries  is,  for  every  man  to  deprecate  the  interference  of 
!jovenunent  as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal  advantage,  and  to  call 
or  it  when  they  cease  to  do  so.  The  request  of  the  Manchester  Economists 
o  l>e  supplied  with  cotton  by  Government  (the  system  of  supply  and  demand 
iJiving,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrowfully  short  of  the  expectations  of  scientific 
>erson8  from  it),  is  an  interesting  case  in  point.^  It  were  to  be  wished 
hmt.  less  wide  and  bitter  suffering,  suffering,  too,  of  the  innocent,  had  been 
leetled  to  force  the  nation,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a  body  of 
aeiij  already  confessedly  capable  of  managing  matters  both  military  and 
livine^  should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested,  at  need,  to  provide  in 
ome  wise  for  sustenance  as  well  as  for  defence ;  and  secure,  if  it  might 
>e, — (and  it  might,  I  think,  even  the  raiher  be), — ^purity  of  bodily,  as  well 
IS  of  spiritual,  aliment?  Why,  having  made  many  roads  for  the  passage 
»i*  Armies,  may  they  not  make  a  few  for  the  conveyance  of  food ;  and  after 
trgmniaikg,  with  applause,  various  schemes  of  theological  instruction  for  the 
iHiblic,  organise,  moreover,  some  methods  of  bodily  nourishment  for  them  ? 
>r  is  the  soul  so  much  less  trustworthy  in  its  instincts  than  the  stomachy 
bat  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  inapplicable  to  the  other  ?  ^ 

1  [Ruskin's  reference  is  explained  by  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Milan  (July  6, 
862) :   '^Thafs  a  niee  article  in  Thursday's  Times  about  the  Manchester  people 
ranting  GavemmefU  interference  in  cotton,  now  that  the  'let  alone'  system  is 
4>minsr  to  grief."    Compare  Sesame  and  LUiee,  §  34  n.  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  88).] 
*  [The  original  note  continued  thus : — 

'nliere  is  a  strange  fiadlacy  running  at  this  time  through  all  the  talk 
about  free-trade.  It  is  continually  assumed  that  every  kind  of  Government 
interference  takes  away  liberty  of  trade.  Whereas  liberty  is  lost  only  when 
interference  hinders,  not  when  it  helps.  You  do  not  take  away  a  man's 
freedom  by  showing  him  his  road — nor  by  making  it  smoother  for  him  (not 
that  it  is  always  desirable  to  do  so,  but  it  mav  be) ;  nor  even  bv  fencing  it 
for  him,  if  there  is  an  ooen  ditch  at  the  side  of  it  The  real  moae  in  wluch 
protection  interferes  with  liberty,  and  the  real  evil  of  it,  is  not  in  its  '  pro- 
tecting' one  person,  but  in  its  hindering  another;  a  form  of  interference 
which  invariaDlv  does  most  mischief  to  me  person  it  is  intended  to  serve, 
which  the  Nortnem  Americans  are  about  uncomfortably  to  discover,  unless 
they  think  better  of  it. 

''There  is  also  a  ludicrous  confusion  in  many  persons'  minds  between 
protection  and  encouragement ;  they  differ  materially.  '  Protection '  is 
saying  to  the  commerciu  schoolboy,  'Nobody  shall  hit  you.'  Encourage- 
ment is  saying  to  him,  'That's  the  way  to  hit'"] 

xvn,  T 
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I  DBBATCD  with  myself  whether  to  make  the  note  on  Homer  longer  by 
ezMnining  the  typical  meaning  of  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and  his  esenpe 
firom  Charybdis  by  help  of  her  fig-tree ;  but  as  I  should  have  had  to  go  on 
to  the  lovely  myth  of  Leueothea's  veil,  and  did  not  care  to  spoil  this  by  a 

^  [Tbs  fifth  and  sixth  Appendices  formed— with  the  alterations  here  noted  below 
the  text  or  in  the  list  of  '^ari»"  (p.  128)-iiarU  of  a  final  note  to  the  last  of  the 
essays  in  Frater't  Moffaxine.    The  note  was  as  follows: — 

''The  present  paper  completes  the  definitions  necessary  for  fdtare  ser- 
vice.   The  next  in  order  will  be  the  first  chapter  of  the  body  of  the  wvnk. 

"These  introductory  essays  are  as  yet  in  imperfect  form ;  I  sefitor  tinsi 
te  appear,  though  they  were  not  intended  for  immediate  pnUkatioii^  for  the 
sake  of  such  chance  service  as  may  be  found  in  them.  But  hoping  afterwards 
to  enlarge  snd  illustrate  them  with  fuller  notes,  I  have  too  mneh  apared 
at  present  the  hibour,  always  very  irksome  to  me,  of  press  correction ;  sone 
amusinff  arrangements  of  type  have  resulted,  sudi  as  the  rare  Greek  metre 
in  whidi  Xenophon — sent  as  I  thought  in  unmistakeable  manuscript,  but 
without  sufficient  warning  of  his  prosaic  character — appears  in  p.  208  [ses 
above,  p.  288  n.].  '  Phantasm,  or  of  wealth '  for  'or  phantssm  of  wealth/ 
in  the  second  column  of  the  same  psge  [p.  288,  §  37  (line  9)] ;  '  learning'  for 
'leaning,'  said  of  Shylock's  roeech.  p.  754  fp.  224|  line  6];  'toeearien' 
for  'soccorrien,'  p.  749  [p.  210,  line  1]  (T  forgot  to  compare  Virgil's 
'qu»  maxima  turba'  with  Dante's  'gente  troppa,'  quoted  just  before); 
and  ^  iuifaybiuwQjL^  for  *  Afc/uxiwai/  p.  755  [p  22/  n.],  are  perhaps  worth 
note  for  correction.  'Tsking  daguerreotrpes,'  instead  of  'dsgneireotyp- 
ing/  in  p.  745,  line  2  from  bottom  [p.  200  ».],  will  make  t£e  sentence 
mmmar;  and  I  ought  to  have  written  'drachma'  instead  of  'ateter'  twe 
unes  before;  for  though  Aristophanes,  in  the  celebrated  psssage  of  the 
Ohudt,  which  best  illustrates  the  point  in  question,  speaks  of  g^i  the  Attk 
silver  was  the  true  standard  when  the  state  was  prospering,  ^lie  first  note 
in  p.  755  is  misplaced  [p.  225];  it  belongs  to  the  tenth  line  froio 
the  bottom  of  the  second  column  in  that  pegs,  and  It  requires  a  word  or 
two  in  further  illustration.  'The  derivation  of  words  .  .  .  When  that  she 
gave,  and  said.  "  Have  this.'"    [Here  follows  what  is  now  Appendix  VI.] 

"  Again  ;  the  first  root  of  the  word  fiiith  being  fiir  away  in  vcMm  (compare 
my  note  on  this  force  of  it  in  Mod&m  PahUsr$,  vol.  v.  p.  265),  the  Latins, 
as  proved  by  Cicero's  derivation  of  the  word,  got  their  'yiieio'  alao  ia- 
volved  in  the  idea;  and  so  the  word,  and  the  world  with  it,  gradnallr 
lose  themselves  in  an  arachnoid  web  of  disputation  coneenilnff  nith  and 
worin,  no  one  ever  taking  the  pains  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  teini: 
which  in  earliest  Scriptural  use  is  as  nearly  as  possible  our  Kngjish  'obedi- 
ence.' Then  the  Latin  '>ltfe»,'  a  quite  difttent  word,  altemattvehr  actire 
and  passive  in  different  uses,  runs  into  '/W;  '>bMfe,'  through  '-^Scani 
into  *1ier;  at  the  end  of  words;  and  'jStfsrs'  into  'Jlsr,'  absolute;  and 
out  of  this  endless  reticulation  of  thought  and  word  rise  still  nsore  finely 
reticulated  theories  concerning  sslvation  by  Mth-*tiie  things  whieh  tii« 
populace  expected  to  be  saved  from,  being  indeed  carved  for  them  in  a 
very  graphic  manner  in  their  catiiedral  porches — but  the  things  they  weie 
expected  to  believe  being  carved  for  tiiem  not  so  clearly. 

"LasUy,  'I  debated  with  myself  ...  had  no  meaning.'"     [This  finil 
passsge  is  now  Appendix  V.] 
The  misprints,  etc,  mentioned  in  this  note  have  been  enumented  in  the  list  of 
"  Varis  Lectiones"  (above,  pp.  123  9eq,),    (hi  the  subject  of  the  etymology  of  vt^, 
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hurried  aceoimt  of  it,  I  left  it  for  future  examination ;  ^  and,  three  days  after 
the  paper  was  published,  observed  that  the  reviewers,  with  their  customary 
helpfulness,  were  endeavouring  to  throw  the  whole  subject  back  into  con- 
fusion by  dwelling  on  the  single  (as  they  imagined)  oversight.'  I  omitted 
also  a  note  on  the  sense  of  the  word  Xvyp^v,  with  respect  to  the  pharmacy 
of  Circe,  and  herb-fields  of  Helen  (compare  its  use  in  Odyssey,  xvii.,  47S, 
etc.),  which  would  farther  have  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  Circean  power.' 
But,  not  to  be  led  too  far  into  the  subtleties  of  these  myths,  observe 
respecting  them  all,  that  even  in  very  simple  parables,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  attach  indisputable  meaning  to  every  part  of  them.  I  recollect 
some  years  ago,  throwing  an  assembly  of  learned  persons  who  had  met  to 
delight  themselves  with  interpretations  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
(interpretations  which  had  up  to  that  moment  gone  very  smoothly),  into 
mute  indignation,  by  inadvertently  asking  who  the  unprodigal  son  was,  and 
what  was  to  be  learned  by  his  example.  The  leading  divine  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Molyneux,*  at  last  explained  to  me  that  the  unprodigal  son  was  a  lay 
figure,  put  in  for  dramatic  effect,  to  make  the  story  prettier,  and  that  no 
note  was  to  be  taken  of  him.  Without,  however,  admitting  that  Homer 
put  in  the  last  escape  of  Ulysses  merely  to  make  his  story  prettier,  this  is 
nevertheless  true  of  all  Greek  myths,  that  they  have  many  opposite  lights 
and  shades ;  they  are  as  changeful  as  opal,  and  like  opal,  usually  have  one 
colour  by  reflected,  and  another  by  transmitted  light.  But  they  are  true 
jewels  for  all  that,  and  full  of  noble  enchantment  for  those  who  can  use 
them ;  for  those  who  cannot,  I  am  content  to  repeat  the  words  I  wrote  four 
years  ago,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Trvo  Paths  ^ — 

''  The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  difficult  to  fathom,  and 
we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more  or  less  mistaken  in  guessing  at  his 
meaning ;  but  the  real,  profound,  nay,  quite  bottomless  and  unredeemable 
mistake,  is  the  fool's  thought,  that  he  had  no  meaning." 

etc,  compare  §  81  n.,  above,  p.  204.  The  reference  in  Modern  Painters  is  to 
Vol.  VU.  p.  826.  ''Cicero's  derivation"  it  in  the  De  Off^,  bk.  i.  c.  7,  §  23 : 
'<  Qoamqiiain  hoc  ridebitur  fbrtasse  cuipiam  durius,  tamen  audeamus  imitari  Stoioos, 
qui  stuoiose  ezquinmt,  onde  verba  sint  ducta  credamusqae  quia  fiat,  quod  dictum 
eat^  appellatam  fidem."] 

1  (For  the  escape  of  Ulvsses  from  Charybdis  by  help  of  the  fig-tree,  see  the 
end  of  Odyssey^  booK  zii. ;  n>r  the  story  of  Leucothea's  veil,  ibid,^  book  v.  333  seq, 
Ruskin's  ''future  examination"  was  not  published;  but  for  allusions  to  Lenoo- 
thea,  "the  'white  kdy '  of  the  sea,"  see  ^ueen  itf  the  Air,  §  12,  and  Fors  Ckwigera, 
I^etters  69  and  78.] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  an  article  in  the  Weekly  Review  of  December  6,  1862,  in 
which  the  writer  said:  "Mr.  Ruskin  finds  in  the  fif-tree  which  grew  over  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdit  a  moral  t]rpe  akin  to  that  of  the  barren  fig-tree  of  the 
Gospels.  We  recollect,  however,  that  it  wss  by  clinging  to  this  fig-tree  that 
Ulysses  was  rescued  from  the  greatest  peril  whicn  ever  threatened  him,  and  we 
demur,  therefore,  to  regarding  it  as  cursed*"] 

3  [For  the  bsnefnl  (Xirypi)  herbs  of  Helen,  see  Odyssey,  iv.  230 ;  and  for  die  same 
word,  in  the  case  of  Circe's  drugs,  ibid.,  z.  236.1 

^  [In  the  or^nal  note  the  name  of  Mr.  Molyneux  was  not  given,  the  pas- 
gtLge  reading :  "The  leading  dirine  of  the  company  (still  one  of  our  great  popular 
preachers)  at  last  .  .  ."  The  Rev.  Capel  Molyneux  was  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's, 
Onalow  Square.  Rusldn  refers  to  him  at  greater  length  in  the  humorous  account  of 
this  evangelical  "stance"  given  in  Prteterita,  iii.  ch.  i.  §  16.] 

»  [Appendix  L  (VoL  XVI.  p.  416).] 
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The  derivation  of  words  is  like  that  of  rivers ;  ^  there  is  one  real  source, 
usually  small^  unlikely,  and  difficult  to  find,  far  up  among  the  hills;  then, 
as  the  word  flows  on  and  comes  into  service,  it  takes  in  the  force  of  other 
words  from  other  sources,  and  becomes  quite  another  word— often  much 
more  than  one  word,  after  the  junction — a  word  as  it  were  of  many  waten, 
sometimes  both  sweet  and  bitter.  Thus  the  whole  force  of  our  English 
''charity"  depends  on  the  guttural  in  ''charis"  getting  confused  with 
the  c  of  the  Latin  "  cams " ;  thenceforward  throughout  the  Middle  Afcs, 
the  two  ideas  ran  on  together,  and  both  got  confus^  with  St  Paul's  ayanji 
which  expresses  a  different  idea  in  all  sorts  of  wavs;  our  ''charity"  having 
not  only  brought  in  the  entirely  foreign  sense  of  almsgiving,  but  lost  the 
essential  sense  of  contentment,  and  lost  much  more  in  getting  too  &r 
away  from  the  "charis"  of  the  final  gospel  benedictions.  For  truly  it  is 
fine  Christianity  we  have  come  to,  which,  professing  to  expect  the  per- 
petual grace  or  charity  of  its  Founder,  has  not  itself  grace  or  charity  enough 
to  hinder  it  fix>m  overreaching  its  friends  in  sixpenny  bargains  ;  and  whidi, 
supplicating  evening  and  morning  the  forgiveness  of  its  own  debts,  goes 
forth  at  noon  to  take  its  fellow-servants  by  the  throat,  saying, — not  m^j 
"  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,"  ^  but  "  Pay  me  that  thou  owest  me  not." 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  wear  Ophelia's  rue  with  a  differencCi 
and  call  it  "  Herb  o'  grace  o'  Sundays,"  ^  taking  consolation  out  of  the 
offertory  with — "Look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it  shall  be  paid  him  again.'' ^ 
Comfortable  words  indeed,  and  good  to  set  against  the  old  ro^^  of 
Largesse — 

Whose  moste  joie  was,  I  wis. 

When  that  the  gave,  and  said,  "Have  this."^ 

(I  am  glad  to  end,  for  this  time,  with  these  lovely  words  of  Chaucer. 


1  [Compare  Semme  and  Lilies,  §  19.1 

*  Matthew  xviil  28.] 

>  {Thia  passage  in  the  text  was  explained  by  Ruskin  in  a  letter  to  his  &ther  :— 

"MoBNEx,  March  29,  1863.—  .  .  .  That  bit  about  Ophelia,  just  at  the 
end  of  my  paper  in  small  print,  needs  ever  so  much  note  to  make  it 
intelligible.  Rue,  the  Latin  rtUa  (Greek  ^vrij),  means  the  plant  of  '  deUrer* 
ance'  or  of  redemption;  hence  the  grace  of  salvation,  its  bittemefls  being 
the  type  of  purffing  or  purification.  Therelbre  Ophelia  calls  it  '  herb  m 
grace'  (and,  before,  gives  rosemary  for  remembrance).  Perdita  a  ex- 
quisitely— 

" '  For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Oraoe  and  remmnbranee  to  you  both.' 
In  my  use  of  it  I  have  a  double  meaning — referring  to  the  idea  of  purchased 
salvation  at  the  offisrtory — '  Yon  may  wear  your  roe  with  a  diifereuce.' " 
For  the  references  to  Shakespeare,  see  Hamlet,  iv.  5,  line  180;  and  The  Winter  t 
Tale,  iv.  3,  line  73.] 

*  [Proverbs  xix.  17.] 

<  [The  Bomaunt  qf  the  Roee,  1142.] 
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We  have  heaid  only  too  much  lately  of  '' Indiscriiniiiate  charity/'^  with 
implied  reproyal,  not  of  the   Indiscrimination  merely,  but  of  the  Charity 
also.    We  have  partly  succeeded  in   enforcing  on  the  minds  of  the  poor 
,^   the  idea  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  receive;  and  are  likely,  without  much 
],    difficulty,  to  succeed  in  persuading  not  a  few  of  the  rich  that  it  is  disgrace- 
:'   iul  to  ^ve.     But  the  political  economy  of  a  great  state  makes  both  giving 
^^   and  receiving  graceful ;  and  the  political  economy  of  true  religion  inter- 
prets the  saying  that  '*  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/' '  not  as 
^  the  promise  of  reward  in  another  life  for  mortified  selfishness  in  this,  but 
jl  as  pledge  of  bestowal   upon  us  of  that  sweet  and   better  nature,  which 
'f^   does  not  mortify  itself  in  giving.)  g 

■  Brantwood,  CoNiiroN, 

^  5th  October,  1871. 

r        ^  [dunmn  Suame  and  Uliet,  §  136;  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  182;  and  Fore  Clavi^era, 
;   Letter  93.J 

»  [Acts  XX.  86.] 
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[BibMographicai  Note.— The  Letters  collected  in  Time  and  Tide  originallj 
appeared  In  newspapers,  as  follows : — 

Letter  i.  appeared  originally  in  the  Scotsman,  February  27»  1867,  and 
Letter  ii  in  the  same  paper,  March  4.  But  no  more  letters  appeared 
in  that  paper. 

The  Letters  appeared  in  the  L&edi  Mercury  on  the  following  dates 
in  1867  :— 


Letter  L  .  .  Mareh    1 

,,      ii.          .  .  (Omitted) 

Letters  iii.|  iv.,  and 

vi.     .  .  March   6 

Letter  ▼.  .       .  •  »«       4 

„      vii.        .  .  „      12 

Letters  vili.,  ix«  >»     16 

,,     X.,  xi. .  .  „      23 


Letters  xil,  xiii.      .  March  80 

„     jxv,,  XV.        .  April     6 

„     xvi.,  xvii.     .  „       13 
„     xviU.,     xix., 

99 


99 
99 


xvi., 
xviii. 

XX.     • 

xxi.-xxii. 
xxiii.,   xxiv., 

XXT.  . 


*> 


20 
27 


May       4 

Hie  Letters  also  appeared  in  the  Mancheeter  DaUy  Bsaminer  and 
Timee  on  the  following  dates  in  1867  :— 


Letter  L  . 
Letters  ii.-Ti.  . 
Letter  vii. 
Letters  yiiL,  ix. 

„       X.,  XL     . 

,,      xii.,  xiii. 
,,     xiv.,  XV. 


March 

1 

99 

6 

99 

12 

99 

16 

M 

23 

>f 

30 

April 

6 

Letters  xvi.,  xvii.     .  April  13 
„      xvnu,    xix., 

XX.   .        .      ,,  27 

„      xxi.j  xxii.     .       „  30 

,,      xxiii.,  xxiv.  .  May  4 

Letter  XXV.      •        .  ^^  7 


Letter  V.  appeared  also  in  the  Patt  Mail  Qaxette  of  March  1,  1867  (see 
below,  p.  333). 

After  their  publication  in  this  form,  Raskin  revised  the  Letters  very 
eonaiderably  and  collected  them  in  a  volume^  of  which  there  have  been  the 
following  editions: — 

Firet  Edition  (1867X— 'I'lis  title-page  is  as  shown  here,  on  the  preceding 
leaf. 

Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  viii+190.  Contents  (here  pp.  300-311),  pp.  iii.-v. ; 
list  of  Appendices,  p.  vi. ;  Preface  (here  pp.  313-314),  pp.  vil-viii. ;  Text 
of  the  Letters,  pp.  1-180;  Appendices,  pp.  181-109.  The  imprint — 
''London:  Printed  by  Smith,  £lder  and  Co.,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. "^appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  reverse  of  p.  199.  Tlie  headlines  are  ''Time  and 
Tide"  on  the  left-hand  pages;  and  on  the  right-hand  pages  "Letter  I. 
Ckh^^peratkn^'  and  so  forth,  except  that  the  pages  containing  the  "Ap- 
pendices" were  so  headed  on  the  left-hand  as  well  as  on  the  right.    Issued 
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on  December  19^^  1867,  in  a  dark  brownieh-purple  doth,  lettered  up  tlie 
beck :  ''Time  and  Tide,  by  Weare  and  lyne.  Rnakin" ;  and  ''The  Iawi 
of  Work"  on  the  front  cover.    Price  li.  6d. 

Seoond  Ediium  (1868).— This  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  first,  except  lor 
the  alteration  of  date  and  for  the  addition  of  the  words  "Second  EditioD" 
on  the  title-page.    Issued  on  January  2S,  1868. 

Coileeted  "Workt"  EdUUm  (1872).— This  was  the  fifth  volume  in  the 
^'Works''  series,  the  general  title-page  being:— 

The  I  Works  of  John  Raskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  I  Volume  V.  |  Time  and  Tide,  |  By  Wears  and  Tyne.  |  [Rom.] 
I  London  :  Printed  for  the  Author  |  by  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.,  16,  Waterloo 
Place ;  |  and  sold  by  |  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cottage,  Keston,  Kent 
I  1872. 

This  title-page  (with  bhwk  roTerse)  occupied  pp.  iiL-iv. ;  followed  by  the 
particular  title-page : — 

Time  and  Tide,  |  by  |  Weare  and  T)me.  |  Twenty-five  Letters  to  |  a 
Working  Man  of  Sunderland  |  on  |  The  Laws  of  Work.  |  By  John 
Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christchurch,  and  Slade  P^fassor  ef 
Fine  Art  |  London :  Printed  for  the  Author  |  by  Smith,  Elder  A  Co., 
15,  Waterloo  Place ;  |  and  sold  by  |  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cottage, 
Keston,  Kent  |  1872. 

Octavo,  pp.  xiL  +  211.  Contents,  pp.  viL-x. ;  Prefoee,  pp.  xL-xiL  ;  Text  of  the 
Letters,  pp.  1-196 ;  Appendices,  pp.  107-211.  Imprint  (in  the  centre  of  the 
Isst  page)—"  London :  Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  Old  BaUey,  E.C 
Headlines  as  in  the  First  Edition. 

Issued  on  December  20,  1872,  in  purple  calf,  with  gilt  edges,  tooled 
after  an  ecclesiastical  fitthion,  and  lettered  across  the  back:  "Ruskin.  | 
Works.  I  VoL  |  V.  |  Time  |  A  Tide."  Price  9s.  6d. ;  increased  on  January  1, 
1874,  to  18s.  In  July  1882  copies  were  put  up  in  mottled-grey  paper 
boards,  with  white  paper  labels,  and  sold  at  18s. 

In  this  edition  the  paragraphs  were  numbered ;  the  text  was  again 
revised ;  insertions  and  additional  notes  were  introduced ;  and  three  of  the 
Appendices  in  the  previous  editions  (6,  7,  and  9)  were  omitted. 

OoUeeted  "  Workg"  BdiiUmr-SeoMd  Thougand  (1882).— This  was  an  exact 
reprint  of  its  predecessor,  except  that  the  title-pages  were  diferent,  and  that 
the  imprint  was  now  "Hasell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Printers,  London  and 
Aylesbury."  The  publisher's  imprint  on  the  general  title-page  was  altered 
to  ''George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1882."  On  the  particular 
title-page  the  author  was  described  as  ^  Honorary  Student  of  Christchurch, 
and  Honorary  Fellow  of  |  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford."  ''Second  Thou- 
sand "  was  added ;  the  publisher's  imprint  was  changed  as  on  the  general 
title-page,  and  below  the  date  were  the  words  "[^ff  rigkU  Rucrvedl" 

Issued  in  December,  1882,  in  motUed-grey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper 
back-label,  which  reads  :  "  Ruskin.  |  Works.  |  VoL  V.  |  Time  |  and  |  Tide." 

1  So  stated  in  the  BihUogra^y  by  Wise  and  Smart ;  but  the  date  seems  doabtf&l, 
as  the  author  added  a  note  on  I>eoember  16  (see  below,  p.  444). 
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Price  Idi.  Tbit  edition  is  ttill  current  The  price  was  reduced  in  1900 
to7i.6d. 

&naU  EdUum  (1886).— Of  this,  the  fifth  issue,  the  title-page  was  as 
follows : — 

Time  and  Tide  |  by  |  Weare  and  Tyne.  |  Twenty-five  Letters  to  |  a 
Working  Man  of  Sunderland  |  on  |  The  Laws  of  Work.  |  By  John 
Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christchurch,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of 
I  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington, 
Kex^.  I  1886.  ]  [AU  RigkU  Beierved,] 

Small  crown  8vo^  pp.  zi.+25d.  Contents,  pp.  v.-viii. ;  Preface,  pp.  ix.-zi. ; 
Text  of  the  Letters,  pp.  1-234 ;  Appendices,  pp.  235-253.  Imprint  (at  the 
foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  and  of  the  last  page)—"  Printed  by 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury."  Headlines  as  in 
the  previous  editions. 

Issued  in  April  1886,  both  in  chocolate  and  in  dark  green  coloured  cloth, 
lettered  across  the  back  :  ''Ruskin.  |  Time  |  and  |  Tide."  Price  5s.  3000 
copies.  The  text  follows  that  of  the  Collected  ''Works"  Edition,  but  one 
or  two  trifling  corrections  were  made. 

Be-ismet  of  the  Small  Edition  were  made  in  April  1801  (2000  copies)— the 
publisher's  imprint  now  gave  the  address  of  ''8  Bell  Yard";  the  printers 
were  still  Messrs.  Hazelly  Watson,  and  Viney ;  in  December  1894  (2000)  — 
publisher's  address,  "  156  Charing  Cross  Road " ;  this  edition  was  printed 
by  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  and  was  the  first  to  include  an  Index  (pp.  236-261), 
compiled  by  Mr.  Wedderbum ;  in  December  1897  (1000);  in  May  1899, 
"13th  Thousand" ;  in  June  1900,  "14th  Thousand" ;  in  July  1901,  "15th 
Thousand";  in  June  1903,  "  16th  Thousand."  The  price  was  reduced  in 
January  1904  to  3s.  6d. 

Poeket  Edition  (1904).— Of  this  edition,  uniform  in  all  respects  with  the 
Pocket  Edition  of  The  ElemenU  oj  Drawing  already  described  (Vol.  XV. 
p.  6),  the  title-page  is : — 

Time  and  Tide  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  |  London :  George  Allen. 

Issued  in  March  1904.  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  limp  leather.  3000  copies. 
Except  for  the  title-page  this  edition  is  a  page  to  page  reprint  of  the  ^  Small 
Edition^"  being  printed  from  the  same  electrotype  plates.  It  was  re- 
printed in  April  1904  (3000  copies,  completing  the  ''22nd  Thousand"  of 
the  work). 

Unauthorieed  American  Editions  of  Time  and  Tide  have  appeared  in 
variouB  forms. 

An  authorieed  American  ('' Brantwood ")  Edition  was  issued  in  1891,  by 
Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York,  with  an  introduction  (pp.  v.-x.)  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

KevietM  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  Saturday  BevieWf  March  14,  1868 ; 
the  Athenaum,  April  15,  1868,  and  Blackwood^e  Magazine,  June  1868, 
vol.  103,  pp.  6^5-691 :  an  article  entitled  ''The  Latest  Lawgiver." 
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Varia  LBetums8,-^Th%  main  rariatioiu  an  thoM  between  the  UMmn, 
M  origioally  publiahed  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  letters  as  reviled  te 
pablioation  in  book  form.  As  explained  in  the  Introduction  (p.  cxiT.),  the 
collation  is  with  the  Leeds  Mercury,  but  a  few  misprints,  etc,  in  the  Jfen- 
cheeter  Esammer  amd  Timee  are  alao  noted.  In  the  following  list  the 
different  readings  are,  unless  otherwise  apeeiied,  those  in  the  newspapeis 
as  compared  with  the  present  test;  that  is  to  say,  a  reader  desiring  to 
reoonstruct  the  letters  aa  originally  published  woold  hare  to  make  the 
correctioiis  given  in  the  lilt.  Bat  the  text  was  agsin  revised  by  the 
author  in  1872.  He  indicated  most  of  theie  reviaions  by  the  inewtion  of 
brackets  in  the  text,  and  such  revisions  are  not  indnded  in  this  list; 
other  revisions,  made  at  the  same  time  but  not  thus  indicated  in  the 
text,  are  here  included.  In  the  newspapers  there  were  no  author'a  foot- 
notes; unless  otherwise  specified,  these  were  added  in  1867.  The  more 
interesting  and  important  variations  are  now  given  in  editorial  footnotes 
to  the  text  (except  some  which  are  now  collected  in  an  Appendix :  Me 
pp.  474-482);  in  such  cases  a  reference  to  them  is  alone  given  here. 
Otherwise  the  following  list  gives  every  variation  (differences  of  paragraph- 
ing, spelling,  punctuation,  and  italicising  alone  excepted) : — 

OontenU  {Letter  jwt.).— The  words  "(Gentleneei  and  Juetiee)"  were  lint 
added  in  1872. 

The  list  of  Appendices  in  eds.  1  and  2  was  different  after  No.  V.  It 
continued:  ''VI.  Law  of  Property"  (omitted  in  Uter  editions.);  ''VII. 
Ambition  of  Bishops"  (omitted);  "VIII.  Regulations  of  Trade"  (VL  in 
later  editions);  "IX.  Greatness  Coal-begotten"  (omitted);  "X.  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette "  (VII.  in  later  editions). 

Letter  t.— The  beginning  was  "My  Dear  D ,"  and  so  in  all  the 

letters.  §  1,  lines  1-8,  see  p.  315  n.  §  2,  last  line,  "mercantile"  is  here 
altered  to  "manu&cturing"  in  accordance  with  a  correction  in  Raskin's 
^P7'  §  3,  as  originally  publiahed  in  the  Leede  Mereury,  the  letter  ended 
with  "Believe  me,  my  dear  D ,  J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  tt.— §  4,  line  3,  "and"  before  "in  practice."  §  7,  line  7, 
"shaU"  for  "should";  line  14,  "shall  be"  before  "sufficient''  §  8, 
line  20,  "for  the  attainment"  after  "conditions";  line  28,  "worldly" 
omitted  before  "sacoen."  §  8,  the  letter  ended  with  "Alwi^ra  tinly 
yours,  J.  Ruakin." 

Letter  tU—The  address  "Denmark  Hill"  was  givwi,  and  the  letter 
began  "I  have  not  ..."  §  9,  line  2,  eee  p.  324  n.  §  10,  line  14» 
"Englishmen"  for  "Englishman."  §  14,  the  letter  ended,  "Ever  truly 
yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

LeUer  Iv.—The  address  "Denmark  Hill"  was  given.  §  15,  lines  10,  11, 
"as  I  will  show  you  preeently"  for  "and  the  rest  for  ehop^s  sake."  §  16, 
line  1,  "This  last  passage  I  wish  you  to  notice  with  reipeet  to  what  I  said 
in  my  letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  as  to  .  .  ."  §  17>  line  18,  "not 
in  reality  for  art  at  all,  but  for  the  excitement  and  shop  .  .  ." ;  last  lines, 
the  passage  "You  practical  English!  .  .  .  state  chambers"  was  not  is 
the  original  letter,  which  ended  with  "Ever  truly  yours,  J.  R." 

Letter  «.•— §  18,  lines  26  and  27>  as  originally  published,  "And  that  again 
depends  on  what  yon  do  want ;  and  a  great  ded  more  than  that  depends, 
besides,  on  'what  you  want*  If  you  want  only  drink  ..."  ITie  editioo 
of  1867  reads  the  same.    The  passage  was  altered,  as  in  the  present  text, 
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in  1872.  S  Id,  Une  S,  ''air"  for  ''bimthiog."  §  20,  Hne  5,  the 
original  letter  and  edition  of  1807  read  "his  dezterooa  and  ehnngelew 
duty" ;  line  16,  "such"  l>efore  ''spectacle"  omitted.  §  22,  lines  3  and  4, 
''.  •  .  due  course,  for  1  have  te  go  and  see  the  Japanese  jugglers  first, 
and  to  take  you  with  me,  as  best  I  can,  before  1  can  fully  explain  .  .  ."; 
line  6,  *' pantomime"  for  ''play/'  §  23,  line  4,  "for  one  thing"  for  <'in 
speciality."    §  24,  the  letter  ends,  "  Ever  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  ei.--^  26,  line  6»  "  I  rarely  see  gymnastic  performances,  but  I 
have  seen  .  .  ." ;  line  30,  "enabling  them"  omitted.  §  28,  lines  8  and  9, 
"  whieh  is  .  .  .  noble  bode  is"  omiUed ;  the  letter  ends,  "Ever  truly  yours, 
J.  Raskin." 

Litter  «!«.--§  29,  line  11,  "—I  suppose  12  or  14" ;  Une  12,  "of"  for 
"in";  line  21,  "unintended  aimless"  in  all  editions  hitherto;  the  former 
word  is  struck  out  in  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision.  §  30^  line  2,  see  p.  344  n. ; 
line 6,  "for"  before  "there";  line  12,  <'some"  omitted;  line  17,  "follow- 
ing"  omitted;  line  26,  "for"  omitted.  §  31,  line  8,  "graciousness"  for 
"graee";  the  letter  ends,  "...  leisure^  and  remain  ever  truly  yours, 
J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  viti.— The  address  "^  Denmark  HUl ''  is  added.  §  32,  lines  11  and  12, 
"and  on  their  .  .  .  secured"  omitted;  line  14,  in  the  newspapers  "quiet" 
was  misprinted,  in  all  editions  of  the  book,  "grsat" ;  Ruskin  wrote  "  quite." 
§  33,  line  15,  "that''  for  "which" ;  line  17,  "dishonest"  for  "dislionoured." 
I  36,  line  3,  the  newspapers  and  the  edition  of  1867  read  "comparatively" 
before  "Ulitente";  line  4,  "people"  for  "world" ;  line  30,  "most"  for 
"  many  " ;  line  32,  "  tiiis  "  for  "  the  " ;  line  36,  "  no  more  trustworthy  than  " 
for  "  only  trustworthy  as  "  ;  line  42,  the  words  "  a  portion,  divinely  appointed, 
of  do  not  i^pear  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  edition  of  1867 ;  line  47,  the 
newspapers  and  the  edition  of  1867  read  "leading"  for  "soundest"  §  36, 
two  last  lines,  see  p.  360  n.  §  37,  line  6,  the  words  "(the  first  being  im- 
possible to  educated  persons)"  are  added  after  "stoted";  line  6,  "toler- 
ably"  for  "stetedly,"  the  former  word  being  probably  a  mis-reading  of 
a  copyist;  lines  13-16,  the  newspapers  and  the  edition  of  1867  rsad  "for 
in  the  actual  foot,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  persons  .  .  .  not  to  their 
liking,  as  those  ..."  §  38,  third  line  from  end,  "nearly"  inserted 
befoie  "every."  §  39,  line  7,  see  p.  361  n.  The  letter  ends,  "Truly  yours 
jdways,  J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  i».— §  42,  line  9,  "  corrupted  "  for  "  corrupt."  §  43,  line  24,  "  v  " 
has  here  been  altered,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  "verse."  §  44,  line  23, 
"its"  for  "their" ;  Une  24,  the  newspapers  and  the  edition  of  1867  read 
eonectiy,  but  all  later  editions  hitherto  misprint  "procesuonal"  "profes- 
sionaL"  §  46,  line  3,  "the"  omitted;  line  179  "evangelical"  omitted; 
lines  20,  21,  the  words  "(the  Uri  .  .  .  sense)"  omitted;  fourth  line  horn 
end,  "Tees"  for  " Weare."  §  47,  line  21,  "to  God"  inserted  after  "thnka- 
giving'';  line  24,  "got"  inserted  before  "iUustrated"  (in  the  Maneheeter 
Bemndner,  "got"  was  misprinted  "not").  §  48,  line  3,  "joylesaness"  for 
"foilure  of  joy"  ;  line  6,  "There  is  such  a  thing"  in  all  previous  editions, 
altered  heie  as  marked  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revisk>n  to  "  There  are  such 
things"  ;  line  10,  "there  being"  for  "as  there  was"  ;  last  line,  see  p.  368  n., 
the  letter  in  the  newspapers  ending,  "Ever  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  4f.--The  address  "Denmark  Hill"  is  c^ven;  for  an  additional 
peasage  at  the  beginning,  see  p.  369  n.     §  49,  line  3,  "as"  for  "  for" ;  line  4, 
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ami  mathMiatioi" ;  line  10» «« the  etadies"  for  ''•tiidj' ;  line  IS.  'S  ebieif " 
after  ''  hietorj."  §  101,  line  2,  '*  ^a  "  before  *'  obaenre.''  Hie  letter  enda. 
«<Aiwayi  tmlf  yoais,  J.  Ruakin.''  PS.,  lines  14  and  16,  ^tiieatikal 
baites"  omitted. 

Letter  4WJ<.— The  addreia  '^Denmark  Hill"  U  gifen.  §  103,  line  3,  tin 
•mall  editiena  have  in  error  omitted  ^'aa"  before  ''I  do  nyaelf"  ;  line  17, 
^the  lame  contempt  for  these  usefol  oocupationa  which  I  dread  .  .  .** 
§  lOOi  lines  d  and  4,  '^at  this  part  of  my  scheme"  after  ^make  workmen 
of";  lines  7  and  8,  ''of  the  roughest  ones"  omitted;  lines  16  end  Ifi, 
<'of  the  kind  that  live  by  talking"  omitted;  line  17,  ''for"  eomee  aftsr 
^respect''  instead  of  before  "doctors";  line  3D,  for  an  additionnl  pasaagei 
see  p.  476 ;  last  line,  "road**  for  "matter.**  The  letter  ends,  "Ever  tndy 
yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

UtUr  dwitt.— The  address  "Denmark  HiU"  is  given.  §  107,  line  1, 
"Pve"  for  "I  haye** ;  Une  10,  "plush"  for  "uniform" ;  line  23,  "dime"  far 
"climate" ;  line  27,  "back"  for  "bUck."  §  108,  line  12,  "have  no  foar  of 
getting"  for  "am  at  no  loss  for."    §  109,  lines  1  and  2,  "The  foci  is,  my 

dear ,  there  are  a  great  number  of  quite  necessary  employmente  whidi 

are  .  .  ."  ;  line  3,  "degrading"  for  "they  sink  a  man" ;  line  40,  ''of  the" 
for  "such";  line  49,  "cushion"  for  "cushions."  §  110,  line  28,  ''oomes" 
for  "  comes  in."    The  letter  ends,  "  Ever  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  jTur.— The  address  "Denmark  Hill"  is  giyen.  §  111,  line  3, 
"of"  omitted  in  error.  §  112,  line  6,  "amusement;  but  hardly  .  .  ."; 
line  8,  "all  at  last  in"  omitted.  §  113,  line  4,  see  p.  411  n. ;  line  10, 
"accordingly"  omitted;  line  11,  "now  you"  for  "thereafter";  line  27, 
"uselessly"  for  "without  doing  any  sernce."  §  114^  line  5,  "ooe  of  ths 
first"  for  "the  twelfth."  §  116,  line  2,  "what  I  waa  saying  aboye  of 
before  "the  way";  line  16,  "Latow"  misprinted  for  "Utour.""  §  lie^ 
line  14,  "at  least"  omitted;  line  28,  "can  recognize"  for  "deeply  care 
for."  §  117,  line  2,  "compUun"  (with  no  "of")  for  "regret";  line  7, 
"peremptorily"  omitted;  line  22,  "if  within  my  reach  of  indnstiy' 
omitted;  lines  32  and  33,  "and  with  our  days"  omitted.  The  letter 
ends,  "  Ever  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

LetUr  M,  —The  address  "  Denmark  Hill "  is  giyen.  §  118,  line  3,  ^  I  wss 
urging"  after  "inquiry" ;  line  7,  see  p.  417  n. ;  line  16;  "peas"  for  "| 
Une  18,  "  own"  before  "counsels."  §  120,  line  9,  "led  by  these  I  haye  < 
to  two  oondusions"  for  "from  which  ...  on  my  mind";  line  17, 
parent"  before  "nearly  total";  line  20,  "none"  for  "hardly  one"; 
line,  see  p.  419  n.  §  121,  line  ^  "on  which  this  Christ  Hospital  apptican^s 
letter  arriyed"  after  "10th  April."  §  122,  this  section  has  hithoto  com- 
menced at  "In  the  nature  of  things";  the  alteration  here  made  wee  in- 
dicated by  Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  rerision;  line  18,  "and  care*  aftsr 
"parental  dnty";  kst  line,  "that  of"  omitted*  §  123,  lines  8  end  9, 
see  p.  420  n.  §  124,  line  3,  "there  follow  on  the  laws  which"  for  " tiiose 
following  are  laws  such  as."  §  126,  lines  7-10,  the  sentenoe  "I  do  not 
...  to  marry"  omitted ;  last  line,  see  p.  421  n.  The  letter  ends,  "Eyer 
truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

LetUr  xM.^  127,  line  3,  "and  others"  omitted ;  line  7,  "...  at  all 
events,  I  haye  no  doubt  on  the  subject  myself,  and  I  suppose  fow  genersl 
readers  will  haye  any";  the  author's  footnote  was  first  added  in  1867. 
S  128,  line  6,  "extinguishing"  is  here  italicised  in  aecordanee  with  Rnskia's 
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initractioiu  in  his  copy  for  nriflion.  §  12d,  line  6,  ''body"  for  ''one"; 
^  line  16,  "treed"  ii  here  iteliciied  in  eceordenee  with  Ruildn't  copy; 
^  line  20,  "went"  for  "need";  line  23,  "finding  you  in"  for  "fomiihing 
yon  with.**  §  Idl,  line  2,  "not"  ia  here  itelicieed  in  aceordence  with 
^  Ruikln't  copy  for  revition;  line  7,  "aoconnti"  for  "account";  line  16, 
"that  is"  after  "a  person" ;  line  17  and  author's  footnote,  lee  p.  425  n. 
i  §  133,  last  line,  "business"  after  "upholstery."  §  135,  line  6,  "porterage" 
'  for  "transport,"  and  "by"  omitted;  last  line,  ".  .  .  to  be  done,  which 
i  I  must  certainly  defor,  being  no  light  inquiry,  to  another  letter.  Erer 
I        truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

i;  Letter  wjm.^The  address  "Denmark  Hill"  is  giren.     §  138,  the  letters 

k        "(A),"  "(B),"  "(C)"  are  omitted,  and  there  are  no  paragraphs;  line  3, 

"emandpating"  for  "releasing";  line  6,  "the  second,  that  is  to  say,  thoke 

.  .  .";  lines  7  and  8,  "the  foolish  and  weak  and  idle";  line  13,  "and 

i        tiie  third  .  .  ." ;  line  17,  "they"  for^  "those  inferiors";  last  line,  for  an 

I        additional  passage,  lee  p.  475.    §  139,  line  12,  "they"  for  "these  serfs" ; 

(        lines  18  and  14,  "or  themselves  fall  into  through  neglect  and  want  of 

I        guidance."    §  140,  line  15,  "old,  old"  for  "old,"  and  "which  is"  before 

"hardly";    line    16,    "for   it"   after  "substitution,"  and   "better"   for 

"worthier."     §   141,  line   12,   for   an   additional   paenge,   see   p.  476; 

line  24,  for  another  passage,  see  p.  479.     §  143,  line  26,  see  p.  434  n. 

§  145,  line  7,  "ascertain"  for  "consider."    The  letter  ends,  "Ever  truly 

r        yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

Letter  »Mi.—The  address  "Denmark  Hill"  is  given.    §  146,  line  12, 

no  break  here,  and  ",  which  .  .  ."  for  " .    Such  ..."    §  148,  line  28,  "in 

I        the  comfort  of  the  tenant"  omitted.     §  150,  lines  3  and  4,  the  words  "these 

I        being  .  .  .  bodies  and  souls"  were  first  added  in  1872.     §  151,  line  18, 

"ministerial"  for  "administered."    §  152,  lines  2  and  3,  the  newspapers  and 

I        the  edition  of  1867  read  "  being  kept  over  great  part  of  it"    §  153,  line  13, 

the  newspaper  and  the  edition  of  1867  read  "are  to"  for  "would" ;  line  22, 

I        in  the  newspapers  "be"  follows  "should"  in  line  20.     §  155,  line  17,  see 

p.  442  n. ;  line  21,  "  true"  before  "resistance" ;  line  23,  "am  only  going" 

for  "intend."    The  letter  ends,  "Ever  truly  yours,  J.   Ruskin."    P.8., 

§  157,  line 6,  "mere"  before  "absolute" ;  line  10,  "warped"  for  "obscure"; 

line  11,  "Thus  I  call  his  'Essay  on  Liberty'  the  foolishest  book  extant  by 

a  man  of  disciplined  powers— because  it  only  takes  .  .  ."  (the  reference 

here  is  to  the  passage  given  on  p.  478);  line  16,  "he  had  been"  after 

"if,"  "he"  in  the  next  line  being  accordhigly  ondtted;  last  line,  for  an 

additional  passage,  see  p.  445  n. 

Letter  dr«iv.--§  158,  line  1,  "In  the  outset  of  this  closing  letter  I  must 
...'';  line  4,  "absolutely"  before  "positive,"  and  (in  the  Maneheeter  Eaa- 
ndner)  "with"  was  misprinted  "without";  line  20,  "stickle"  for  "con- 
tend";  line  21,  ",  as  for  as  I  csn  see,  are"  for  "seem  to  me";  line  22, 
",  working,  and  relation  among  each  other"  after  "extent."  §  159, 
line  1,  there  was  no  fresh  paragraph  here,  nor  any  numbers  or  italics; 
the  passage  reads  " .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  first  of  an  ..." ;  and  so  lower 
down,  "of  a,"  and  so  on  throughout;  line  7,  "and  won't  pay"  after 
"wanted";  line  9,  "wiU  pay"  for  "atv  wanted";  line  10,  "shaU"  for 
"  will" ;  line  15,  "of  a  decisive  and  deliberate  power,  which  ..."  §  160, 
line  18,  "very"  omitted;  Une  24,  "respecting"  for  "having  clue  to"; 
line  27»  "Hours"  was  misprinted  "Home"  in  the  newspapers;  line  37, 
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'<dew"  for  ''do."  §  Itt,  liiw  9,  ''iti''  mnittod;  §  !<»»  line  4»  ''liMa' 
in  aU  preriott  editions  it  here  altered  to  ''dene''  in  eeeordance  witb 
Rttikin'e  copy  for  reyinon.  i  105,  line  18,  ^m"  eAer  ''to  emeU,"  in  iH 
prenoQfl  editions,  ie  liere  oiliitted  for  the  eenke  roeeen  §  167,  line  2,  tM 
p.  453  n.  9  168,  fine  29,  ''ihey"  for  ''eoldien";  lines  80,  31,  fisr  aa 
additional  paiwage,  etc,  see  p.  480. 

Letter  axv. — ^For  an  additional  introdnetorx  paMage,  and  for 

in  %  169,  lines  1-7,  see  p.  480.    §  168,  line  28,  ''1> "  for  ' 

line  39,  ''this"  in  edittons  of  1867  and  1872;  "the"  in  later  editioos; 
last  lines,  for  a  different  passage  in  the  original  letter,  see  p.  482.  §  170, 
lines  1-4,  see  p.  456  fi. ;  Ime  6,  "that  it  was  to"  before  "be."  §  171,  Ibe 
14,  "all"  for  ",  every  one."  §  173,  line  16,  the  JfaMtoter  Examam 
misread  "inequaUty"  for  "eqnaUty";  line  17,  the  words  "blessed  and 
strengthening"  are  here  inserted  fiom  Rnskin's  copy  for  rerision.  §  174, 
line  6,  ".  .  .  left  directions  about  money  to  valgar  persons;  and  hin- 
self";  line  15,  "recognises"  is  hei«  sabstituted  for  "reoognised"  in 
accordance  with  Ruskin's  correction  in  his  own  copy.  §  175,  line  10, 
"wild"  for  "sensual";  line  17,  "enough  and  to  spare,  even"  OBfiitted. 
§  176,  line  13,  "and  purging  of  Heart,  and  seeing  of  God"  omitted; 
line  20,  "of"  omitted  in  error  before  "that"  §  177,  line  2,  "(when  the 
letter  is  msde  generally  readable)"  after  "edge"  ;  line  4,  "let  him  know" 
after  "ready" ;  line  6,  "of"  omHted  after  "as,"  and  so  in  line  8 ;  Une  14, 
"them"  for  "that  sense."  §  180,  lines  11-14,  the  sentence  "No  one  .  .  . 
base  desire"  was  first  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1867.  The  letter  ended, 
"And,  so,  my  friend,  for  a  little  while,  forewell.— Erer  afiecticmatoly  yoon, 
J.  Ruskin." 

Appendia  iU.,  last  lines,  see  p.  469  n. 

Appendim  v.,  line  20,  the  misprint  "nnbottoned"  occurred  in  the  editiooi 
of  1867  and  1872. 

In  the  edition  of  1867  Appendix  vL,  "  Law  of  Property,"  ia  a  reprint  of 
a  part  of  §  67  of  Mtmera  Pttkmris  ("The  first  necessity  of  all  economical 
government .  .  .  from  the  baker's  ") :  for  the  passage,  see  above^  pp.  192-193 ; 
for  the  reason  of  its  withdrawal  in  the  edition  of  1872,  see  below,  p.  375. 
Appendix  vii.,  "Ambition  of  Bishops,"  was  shailarly  a  reprint  of  a  part  of 
§  22  of  Beiome  and  LUiee  ("Nearly  all  the  evUs  .  .  .  meaning  into  their 
words"):  for  the  paamge  see  VoL  XVIU.  pp.  72~7a  The  present  Ap- 
pendix  vi.  was  thus  Appendix  viii.  Appendix  ix.,  "Greatnees  Coal- 
begotten,"  in  the  edition  of  1867  was  a  pastege  from  the  Orawn  ef 
Wiid  OHve:  see  below,  pp.  425-426  n.  The  present  Appendix  viL  was 
Appendix  x.  in  the  edition  of  1867. 

Appendw  <»'t.,  see  p.  473  n.  The  following  are  the  dHfecenoes  in  the 
letter  as  it  was  printed  in  the  Pidl  Mall  OameUe  and  Arrome  qf  ike  Chaee: 
line  1,  "In  the  course  of  your  .  .  .";  line  5,  after  "labour,"  "(I  siiould 
hsTe  written  'price'  not  'Talne,'  but  it  is  no  matter)—.  .  .";  line  7, 
"erentuaUy  losing"  for  "losing  actually";  line  11,  "contributor"  for 
"contributors";  line  13,  ".  .  .  any  half-dosen  London  phyaieiana  of 
recognised  stondiug  .  .  .";  line  18,  "Let"  for  "And  let";  line  19^  "space 
of"  before  "lodging";  lines  19  and  20,  "the  alteket  wages"  for  "such 
wages  as  the  market  may  olfer";  line  20^  "spedfied"  before  "numiber"; 
line  28,  "any"  omitted.  The  aifi^iatuie  was,  "I  am,  ^,  with  sentiments 
Of  gmt  respect,  Your  ...";  and  the  date  was  added,  "Daonark  Hill, 
April  30, 1867."] 
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PREFACE 


The  following  Letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon, 
a  working  corkcutter  of  Sunderland/  during  the  agitation 
for  Reform  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  They  eon- 
tain,  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  use,  the  substance  of 
what  I  then  desired  to  say  to  our  English  workmen,  which 
was  briefly  this: — "The  reform  you  desire  may  give  you 
more  influence  in  Parliament;  but  your  influence  there  wiU 
of  course  be  useless  to  you, — ^perhaps  worse  than  useless, 
— ^until  you  have  wisely  made  up  your  minds  what  you 
wish  Parliament  to  do  for  you;  and  when  you  have  niade 
up  your  minds  about  that,  you  will  find,  not  only  that 
you  can  do  it  for  yourselves,  without  the  intervention  of 
Parliament;  but  that  eventually  nobody  but  yourselves  can 
do  it.  And  to  help  you,  as  far  as  one  of  your  old  friends 
may,  in  so  making  up  your  minds,  such  and  such  things 
are  what  it  seems  to  me  you  should  ask  for,  and,  more- 
over, strive  for  with  your  heart  and  might." 

The  letters  now  published  relate  only  to  one  division  of 
the  laws  which  I  desired  to  reconmfiend  to  the  consideration 
of  our  operatives, — ^those,  namely,  bearing  upon  honesty  of 
work,  and  honesty  of  exchange.  I  hope  in  the  course  of 
next  year  that  I  may  be  able  to  complete  the  second  part 
of  the  series,  [I  could  not ;  but  Fors  Clavigera  is  now 
(1872)  answering  the  same  end:]*  which  will  relate  to  the 
possible  comforts  and  wholesome  laws,  of  familiar  house- 
hold life,  and  the  share  which  a  labouring  nation  may  attain 
in  the  skill,  and  the  treasures,  of  the  higher  arts. 

*  |7or  partieulan  about  Mr.  Dixon,  soe  the  Introdaction ;  above,  pp.  Izxriii.* 
Iixixr) 

*  [The  iqaare  braekets  with  the  words  they  contain  were  thus  added  by  the 
author  in  1072.1 

Sit 
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The  letters  are  republished  as  they  were  written,  with, 
here  and  there;  correction  of  a  phrase,  and  omission  of  one 
or  two  passages  of  merely  personal  or  temporary  interest;  the 
headings  only  are  added,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
clue  to  the  general  aim  of  necessarily  desultory  discussion; 
and  the  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon's  letters  in  reply,  referred  to 
in  the  text,  are  added  in  the  Appendix,  and  will  be  found 
well  deserving  of  attention. 

Dknmark  Hill, 

December  14,  1867. 
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LETTER  I 

7%^  two  kinds  qf  C(hoperaiion. — In  Us  highest  sense  U 
is  not  yet  thought  of 

Denmark  Hiix«  February  4,  1867. 

My  dear  Fbiend/ 

1.  You  have  now  everything  I  have  yet  published  on 
political  economy;  but  there  are  several  points  in  these 
books  of  mine  which  I  intended  to  add  notes  to,  and  it 
seems  little  likely  I  shall  get  that  soon  done.  So  I  think 
the  best  way  of  making  up  for  the  want  of  these  is  to  write 
you  a  few  simple  letters,  which  you  can  read  to  other 
people,  or  send  to  be  printed,  if  you  like,  in  any  of  your 
journals  where  you  think  they  may  be  useful. 

I  especially  want  you,  for  one  thing,  to  understand  the 

*  [The  letter  m  originally  printed  opened  as  follows  :— 

''My  dear  I> ^  I  have  sent  yon  the  four  papert  I  wrote  for  ^VowrV 

Magazine  bound  together ;  and  you  now  have  everything  I  have  yet  published 
on  political  economy.     I  told  you  I  was  writing  something  that  would 
interest  you;  it  was  about  strikes  and  co-operation;  but  I  am  too  ill  at 
present  to  do  any  serious  work  rightlv^  and  the  thing  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still, which  I  am  sorry  for;  and,  bendes,  there  are  several  points  in  these 
books  of  mine  which  I  intended  to  add  notes  to,  and  it  seems  little  likely 
I  shaU  get  that  done,  either.    So  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  now  do  is  to 
write  YOU  a  few  simple  letters,  which  will  not  fret  me  as  it  does  to  write 
carefully.    In  one  way  or  another  I  shall  thus  get  what  I  want  most  to  sav 
said  to  you ;  then  you  can  read  it  to  other  people,  or  send  it  to  be  printed, 
if  you  like^  in  any  of  your  journals  where  you  tliink  it  may  be  umil." 
The  papers  for  Froiei^i  Magazine  are  now  Munera  Puherii,     ''Something  about 
strikes  and  co-operation"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published.    For  Ruskin's 
ill-health  in  1087.  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  Izzz.] 

316 
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sense  in  which  the  word  ''co-operation"  is  used  in  my 
hooks.  You  wiU  find  I  am  always  pleading  for  it;  and 
yet  I  don't  at  all  mean  the  co-operation  of  partnership  (as 
opposed  to  the  system  of  wages)  which  is  now  so  gradually 
extending  itsejf  among  our  great  firms.  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  doing  spy  yet  not  altogether  glad :  for  none  of  you  who 
are  engaged  in  the  immediate  struggle  between  the  system 
of  co-operation  and  the  system  of  mastership  know  how 
much  the  dispute  involves ;  and  none  of  us  know  the  results 
to  which  it  may  finally  lead.  For  the  alternative  is  not,  in 
reality,  only  between  two  mod^  of  conducting  business— 
it  is  between  two  different  states  of  society.  It  is  not  the 
question  whether  an  amount  of  wages,  no  greater  in  the 
end  than  that  at  present  received  by  the  men,  may  be  paid 
to  them  in  a  way  which  shall  give  them  share  in  the  risks, 
and  interest  in  the  prosperity,  of  the  business.  The  question 
is,  really,  whether  the  profits  which  are  at  present  taken,  as 
his  own  right,  by  the  person  whose  capital,  or  energy,  or  in- 
genuity, has  made  him  head  of  the  firm,  are  not  in  somt 
proportion  to  be  divided  among  the  subordinates  of  it. 

2.  I  do  not  wish,  for  the  moment,  to  enter  into  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  just  claims  of  capital,  or  as  to  the  pro- 
portions in  which  profits  ought  to  be,  or  are  in  actually 
existing  firms,  divided.  I  merely  take  the  one  assured  and 
essential  condition,  that  a  somewhat  larger  income  wiU 
be  in  co-operative  firms  secured  to  the  subordinates,  by  the 
diminution  of  the  income  of  the  chief.  And  the  general 
tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
advancement  among  the  s^bordinates ;  to  stimulate  their 
ambition ;  to  enable  them  to  lay  by,  if  they  are  provident, 
more  ample  and  more  early  provision  for  declining  years; 
and  to  form  in  the  end  a  vast  class  of  persons  wholly 
dilFeient  from,  the  existing  operative: — ^members  of  society, 
possessjing  efich  a  moderate  competence;  able  to  procure, 
ther^re,  not  indeed  many  of  the  luxuries,  but  all  the 
comfiorts  of  life;  and  to  devote  some  leisure  to  the  attain- 
ments of  libend  education,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  free 
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life.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  exact  sikm  which  is  ^vided 
anKHig  them,  more  than  thdr  presoit  wages,  the  fortune 
of  the  man  who,  under  tb6  present  system,  takes  all  the 
profits  of  the  bn^ess,  wiH  be  duninished ;  and  the  aoquure* 
ment  of  large  private  fortune  by  rc^gular  means,  and  all 
the  conditions  of  life  belonging  to  such  fortune,  will  be 
rendered  impossibfe  in  the  manufSacturing  community. 

8.  Now,  the  magnitude  of  the  social  change  hereby  in- 
volved, and  the  consequent  difTerences  in  the  moral  relations 
between  individuals,  have  not  as   yet  been  thought  of, — 
much   less  estimated,  —  by  any  of   your  writers   on  com- 
mercial subjects;  'and  it  is  because  I  do  not  yet  fed  able 
to  grapple  with  them  that  I  have  left  untouched,  in  the 
books    I   send    you,   the    question   of   eo-operative   labour. 
When  I  use  the  word  "co-operation,"^  it  is  not  meant  to 
refer  to  these  new  constitutions  of  firms  at  alL     I  use  the 
word  in  a  far  wider  sense,  as  opposed,  not  to  masterhood,     ^ 
but  to  competition.    I  do  not  mean,  for  instance,  by  co-     - 
operation,  that  all  the  master  bakers  in  a  town  are  to  give 
a  share  of  their  profits  to  the  men  who  go  out  with  the 
bread ;  but  that  the  masters  are  not  to  try  to  undersell  each 
other,  nor  seek  each  to  get  the  other's  business,  but  are  all 
to  form  one  society,  selling  to  the  public  under  a  common 
law  of  severe  penalty  for  unjust  dealing,  and  at  an  estab- 
lished price.    I  do  not  mean  that  all  bimkers'  clerks  should 
be  partners  in  the  bank;   but  I  do  mean  that  all  bankers 
should  be  members  of  a  great  national  body,  answerable  as 
a  society  for  all  deposits;   and  that  the  private  business  of 
speculating  with  other  people's  money  should  take  another 
name  than  that  of  ''banking.*'    And,  for  final  instance,  I 
mean  by  "  co-operation  "  not  only  fellowships  between  trading 
firms 3  but  between  trading  nations;  so  that  it  shall  no  more 
be  thought  (as  it  is  now,  with  ludicrous  and  vain  selfishness) 
an  advantage  for  one  nation  to  undersell  another;  and  take 
its    occupation    away   from   it;    but   that   the   primal   and 

1  [S«e,  for  instonoe.  Modem  PahUen,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  207-206) ;  UiUo  thU 
last,  §  M  (above,  p.  75);  and  Ethiet  qf  the  Diut,  §  229.] 
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eternal  law  of  vital  commerce  shall  be  of  all  mai  mider- 
stood — namely,  that  every  nation  is  fitted  by  its  character, 
and  the  nature  of  its  territories,  for  some  particular  em- 
ployments or  manufactwres ;  and  that  it  is  the  true  interest 
of  every  other  nation  to  encourage  it  in  such  speciality, 
and  by  no  means  to  interfere  with,  but  in  all  wajrs  forward 
and  protect,  its  eflfbrts,  ceasing  all  rivalship  with  it,  so  soon 
as  it  is  strong  enough  to  occupy  its  proper  place.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  co-operation,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  employ  it,  has  hardly  yet  entered  into  the 
minds  of  political  inquirers;  and  I  wiU  not  pursue  it  at 
present;  but  return  to  that  system  winch  is  beginning  to 
obtain  credence  and  practice  among  us.  This,  howevcTi 
must  be  in  a  following  letter. 
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Co-operation^  as  hitherto  understood^  is  perhaps  not  expedient 

February  4, 1867. 

4.  Limiting  the  inquiry,  thai,  for  the  present,  as  proposed 
in  the  dose  of  my  last  letter,  to  the  form  of  co-operation 
which  is  now  upon  its  trial  in  practice,  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  observe  that  the  points  at  issue,  in  the  comparison  of 
this  system  with  that  of  mastership,  are  by  lio  means 
hitherto  frankly  stated;  still  less  can  they  as  yet  be  fairly 
brought  to  test.  Foe  all  mastarship  is  not  alike  in  prin- 
ciple ;  there  are  just  and  unjust  masterships ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  co-opera- 
tion is  better  than  unjust  and  tyrannous  mastership,  there 
is  very  great  room  for  doubt  whether  it  be  better  than  a 
just  and  benignant  mastership. 

5.  At  present  you — every  one  of  you — ^speak,  and  act, 
as  if  there  were  rady  one  alternative;  namely,  between  a 
system  in  which  profits  shall  be  divided  in  due  proportion 
among  all;  and  the  present  one,  in  which  the  workman  is 
paid  the  least  wages  he  will  take,  under  the  pressure  of 
competition  in  the  labour-market.^  But  an  intermediate 
method  is  conceivable ;  a  method  which  appears  to  me  more 
prudent,  and  in  its  ultimate  results  more  just,  than  the  co- 
operative one.  An  arrangement  may  be  supposed,  and  I 
have  good  hope  also  may  one  day  be  effected,  by  which 
every  subordinate  shall  be  paid  sufficient  and  r^^ular  wages, 
according  to  his  rank;  by  which  due  provision  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  for  sick  and  super- 
annuated workers;   and    by  which  the   master,  being  held 

>  [For  which  sjntMn  see  Unto  this  LaH,  §  63  (above,  p.  71) ;  Munera  Fuherts, 
Prefiftco,  S  12,  and  §  136  and  n.  (pp.  Id7»  203).] 
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responsible,  as  a  minor  king  or  governor,  for  the  conduct  as 
well  as  the  comfort  of  aU  those  vmder  his  rtde,  shall,  on  that 
condition,  be  permitted  to  retain  to  his  own  use  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  business  which  the  fact  of  his  being  its  master 
may  be  assumed  to  prove  that  he  has  organised  by  supmor 
intellect  and  energy.  And  I  think  this  principle  of  r^rular 
wage-paying,  whether  it  be  in  the  abstract  more  just,  or 
not,  is  at  all  events  the  more  prudent;  for  this  reason 
mainly,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  cant  which  is  continually 
talked  by  cruel,  foolish,  or  designing  persons  about  'Hhe 
duty  of  remaining  content  in  the  position  in  whidi  Provi- 
dttice  has  placed  you,"  there  is  a  root  of  the  very  deepest 
and  holiest  truth  in  the  saying,  which  gives  to  it  such  power 
as  it  stUl  retains,  even  uttered  by  unkind  and  unwise  lips, 
and  received  into  doubtful  and  embittered  hearts.^ 

6.  If,  indeed,  no  effort  be  made  to  discover,  in  the  course 
of  their  early  training,  for  what  services  the  youths  of  a 
nation  are  individually  qualified;  nor  any  care  taken  to 
place  those  who  have  unquestionably  {»oved  their  fitness 
for  certain  functions,  in  the  offices  they  could  best  fulfil,— 
then,  to  call  the  confiised  wreck  of  social  order  and  life 
brought  about  by  malicious  collision  and  competition,  an 
arrangement  of  Providence,  is  quite  one  of  the  most  in- 
solent and  wicked  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  But  if,  at  the  proper  time,  some 
earnest  effort  be  made  to  place  youths,  according  tao  their 
capacities,  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  fitted,  I 
thmk  the  system  of  orguiisation  will  be  finally  found  the 
best,  which  gives  the  least  encouragement  to  thoughts  of 
any  great  future  advance  in  social  life. 

^  [The  *'  holiest  truths"  and  the  pervenion,  of  the  tAymf  are  alike  often  noticed 
by  Ruekin.  It  is  a  trae  sayings  beoaine  ^^HhB  meet  belpfofand  BBcnd  work^  wkiefa 
can  at  present  be  done  for  humanity,  la  to  teach  people  not  bow  'to  better  them- 
selves,' but  how  to  'satisfy  themselves'"  (Vol.  Vll.  p.  426 ;  and  compare  VoL  X\l. 
p.  474).  Tbe  saying  is  perverted^  Jl/ni,  when  it  is  used  to  eaceuse  indMsrenoe  ts 
the  hard  conditions  of  toe  poor  (see  Unto  thU  Last,  §  70  and  n.  (above^  p.  107); 
Time  and  Tide,  §  139  (below,  p.  490} ;  and  Orfnon  ^  WM  OHw,  §  40) ;  seeondif, 
when  the  supposed  duty  of  maintainmg  ''station  in  life"  is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
shirking  naeAil  toil  (see  Pf^RajMMUm,  §  2^  Vol.  XII*  p.  943 ;  SamM^ohd  LiSu, 
§  135 ;  and  Fort  Olavigera,  Letter  90.  See  also  UnU  tkk  Uti,  PMhoe,  §  21 
(above,  p.  112).] 
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7.  The  healthy  sense  of  progress,  which  is  necessary  to 
he  strength  and  happiness  of  men,  does  not  consist  in  the 
lydfiLy  of  a  struggle  to  attain  higher  place,  or  rank,  but. 
a  gradually  perfecting  the  manner,  and  accomplishing  the 
nds,  of  the  life  which  we  have  chosen,  or  which  circum- 
tances  have  determined  for  us.  Thus,  I  think  the  object 
f  a  workman's  ambition  should  not  be  to  become  a  master ; 
•ut  to  attain  daily  more  subtle  and  exemplary  skill  in  his 
wn  craft,  to  save  from  his  wages  enough  to  enrich  and 
omplete  his  home  gradually  witii  more  delicate  and  sub- 
;antial  comforts;  and  to  lay  by  such  store  as  shall  be 
ifficient  for  the  happy  maintenance  of  his  old  age  (render- 
ig  him  independent  of  the  help  provided  for  the  sick  and 
idigent  by  the  arrangement  pre-supposed),^  and  sufficient 
iso  for  the  starting  of  his  children  in  a  rank  of  life  equal 
»  his  own.  If  his  wages  are  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
>  this,  they  are  unjustly  low;  if  they  are  once  raised  to 
lis  adequate  standard,  I  do  not  think  that  by  the  possible 
crease  of  his  gains  under  contingencies  of  trade,  or  by 
visions  of  profits  with  his  master,  he  should  be  enticed 
to  feverish  hope  of  an  entire  change  of  condition;  and  as 
I  almost  necessary  consequence,  pass  his  days  in  an  anxious 
scontent  with  inunediate  circumstances,  and  a  comfrad^ 
3m  of  his  daily  life,  for  which  no  subsequent  success  could 
iemnify  him.  And  I  am  the  more  confident  in  this 
lief,  because,  even  supposing  a  gradual  rise  in  social  rank 
ssible  for  all  weU-conducted  persons,  my  experience  does 
t  lead  me  to  think  the  elevation  itself,  when  attained, 
mid   be  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

8.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  will  give  you  in  a  future 
ter ; '  in  the  present  one,  I  must  pass  to  a  more  important 
int — ^namely,  that  if  this  stability  of  condition  be  indeed 
;irable  for  those  in  whom  existing  circumstances  might 
in  to  justify  discontent,  much  more  must  it  be  good  and 

1  rCompare  Munera  Pulvms,  §  162  (above,  p.  275).] 

>  [Not  spedficaUy  dealt  with ;  but  see  §§  93,  170  (pp.  396,  456).] 
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desirable  for  those  who  already  possess  evoything  which 
can  be  conceiyed  necessary  to  happiness.  It  is  the  merest 
insolence  of  selfishness  to  preach  contmtment  to  a  labourer 
who  gets  thirty  shillings  a  week,  while  we  suppose  an  acti^ 
and  plotting  covetousness  to  be  meritorious  in  a  man  who 
has  three  thousand  a  year.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points  of 
mental  discipline,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  upper  classes  to  set 
an  example  to  the  lower ;  and  to  recommend  and  justify  the 
restraint  of  the  ambition  of  their  inferiors,  chiefly  by  severe 
and  timely  limitation  of  thdr  own.  And,  without  at  pre- 
sent inquiring  into  the  greater  or  less  convenience  of  the 
possible  methods  of  accomplishing  such  an  object,  (eveiy 
detail  in  suggestions  of  this  kmd  necessarily  fiimisfaing 
separate  matter  of  dispute,)  I  will  merely  state  my  IcMig- 
fixed  conviction,  that  one  of  the  most  important  conditioiis 
of  a  healthful  system  of  social  economy,  would  be  the  re- 
straint of  the  properties  and  incomes  of  the  upper  classes 
within  certain  fixed  limits.^  The  temptation  to  use  every 
energy  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  being  thus  r^noved, 
another,  and  a  higher  ideal  of  the  duties  of  advanced  life 
would  be  necessarily  created  in  the  national  mind ;  by  with- 
drawal of  those  who  had  attained  the  prescribed  limits  of 
wealth  from  commercial  competiti<m,  earlier  worldly  success, 
and  earlier  marriage,  with  all  its  beneficent  moral  results, 
would  become  possible  to  the  young;  while  the  older  men 
of  active  intellect,  whose  sagacity  is  now  lost  or  warped  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  meanest  interests,  would  be 
induced  unselfishly  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  superintai- 
dence  of  public  institutions,  or  furthemnce  of  public  advan- 
tage. And  out  of  this  class  it  would  be  found  natural  and 
prudent  always  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Commons ;  and  to  attach  to  the  order  also  some 
peculiar  honours,  in  the  possession  of  which  such  compla* 
cency  would  be  felt  as  would  more  than  replace  the  unworthy 

^  [See  below,  §§  126,  146  (pp.  421,  496);  and  compare  aetame  and  LUisf^  note 
to  §  30.] 
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I  satisfiiction  of  being  supposed  richer  than  others,  which  to 

c  many  men  is  the  principal  charm  of  their  wealth.      And 

.  although  no  law  of  this  purport  would  ever  be  imposed  on 

I  themselves  by  the  actual  upper  classes,  there  is  no  hindrance 

I  to  its  being  gradually  brought    into    force   from    beneath, 

%  without  any  violent  or  impatient  proceedings;  and  this  I 

;  will  endeavour  to  show  you  in  my  next  letter. 

t 
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Of  True  LtpdcAion. — Thai  every  Man  may  he  a  Law  to  kimsdf 

Febmanf  17,  1867. 

9.  No,  I  have  not  been  much  wori^e  in  health;  but  I  was 
asked  by  a  friend  to  look  over  some  work  in  which  you  will^ 
all  be  deeply  interested  one  day,  so  that  I  could  not  write 
again  till  now.  I  was  the  more  sorry,  because  there  were 
several  things  I  wished  to  note  in  your  last  letter;  one 
especially  leads  me  directly  to  what  I  in  any  case  was  desirous 
of  urging  upon  you.  You  say,  "  In  voL  6th  of  *  Frederick 
the  Great'  I  find  a  great  deal  that  I  feel  quite  certain,  if 
our  Queen  or  GU)vemment  could  make  law,  thousands  of 
our  EngUsh  workmen  would  hail  with  a  shout  of  joy  and 
gladness."*  I  do  not  remember  to  what  you  especially  idlude, 
but  whatever  the  rules  you  speak  of  may  be,  unless  there 
be  anjrthing  in  them  contrary  to  the  rights  of  present 
EngUsh  property,  why  should  you  care  whether  the  Govern- 
ment midces  them  law  or  not  ?  Can  you  not,  you  thousands 
of  EngUsh  workmen,  simply  make  them  a  law  to  yourselves, 
by  priELctising  them? 

It  is  now  some  five  or  six  years  since  I  first  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  the  members  of  the  London  Working 
Men's  College  on  the  subject  of  Reform,'  and  the  substance 

1  [The  original  letter  leid :  ''in  which  he  was  deeply  inteivrted,  so  that  .  .  .' 
Neither  letters  nor  diaries  enable  the  editors  to  explain  the  reference.] 

*  [Carlyle  had  published  vols.  ▼.  and  vi.  of  his  Sittary  qf  Friedrieh  11,  qf  iVwMi 
caiied  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1865.  The  sixth  volnme  in  the  original  edition  is- 
eluded  vol.  vii.  in  the  present  arrangement.  See  £or  a  farther  reference  to  thi$ 
matter,  §  25  below,  and  Mr.  Dixon's  letters  in  Appendix  ii.  (p.  466).] 

*  (This  address  was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  November  29,  1862,  as  a  hit- 
well  lecture  previous  to  Ruakin's  departure  for  the  Continent  (see  above,  Introdae- 
tion,  pp.  lix.-lxx.).  The  following  brief  account  of  it  appeared  in  the  Dtdfy  Tek^ra^ 
of  December  1, 1862,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  reprinted  :  ''The  large  roooi  of  the 
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>f  what  I  said  to  them  was  this :  '^  You  are  all  agape,  my 
riends,  for  this  mighty  privil^fe  of  having  your  opinions 
-epresented  in  Parliament.  The  concession  might  be  de- 
iirable,  —  at  all  events  courteous,  —  if  only  it  were  quite 
certain  you  had  got  any  opinions  to  represent.  But  have 
^ou?  Are  you  agreed  on  any  single  thing  you  systemati- 
^Uy  want?  Less  work  and  more  wages,  of  course;  but 
low  much  lessening  of  work  do  you  suppose  is  possible? 
Do  you  think  the  time  will  ever  come  for  everybody  to  ^ 
lave  no  work  and  all  wages?  Or  have  you  yet  taken  the 
Touble  so  much  as  to  think  out  the  nature  of  the  true 
K)nnection  between  wages  and  work,  and  to  determine,  even 
ipproximately,  the  real  quantity  of  the  one,  tiiat  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  be  given  for  the 
)ther ;  for,  rely  on  it,  make  what  laws  you  like,  that  quantity 
>nly  can  you  at  last  get. 

10.  *'  Do  you  know  how  many  mouths  can  be  fed  on  an 
icre  of  land,  or  how  fast  those  moutiis  multiply?  and  have 

M>llege  was  completely  filled,  and  the  eameet  attention  with  which  the  eminent 
lectarer  was  listened  to,  and  the  continual  hursts  of  applause  which  greeted  his 
amply  ehoaen,  hut  freqoentlv  eloquent,  remarks,  testified  to  the  respect  and  esteem 
n  which  he  is  held,  not  oniy  hy  the  pumla  of  his  own  particular  class,  but  also  by 
Lhe  masters  and  students  generally."  Mr.  Ruskin  was  put  through  a  kind  of 
srosa-ezamination  by  seyeral  of  those  present,  who  were  anxious  for  a  few  words 
>f  guidance  touching  the  course  of  reading  to  be  adopted  by  men  wishing  to  study 
standard  authors,  but  whose  time  for  so  desirable  a  pursuit  was  naturally  extremely 
jmited.  In  fiction  Mr.  Ruskin  recommended  the  earnest  perusal  of  Le  Sage, 
^cott,  and  Balsac ;  while  in  the  drama  he  advised  his  pupils  to  study  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Moli^re. 

"  On  the  subject  of  art  the  lecturer  was  peculiarly  diffuse,  and  in  many  of  his 
limiles  and  illustrationfl  was  singularly  happ^.  He  cautioned  the  drawiug  students 
igainst  the  too  attractive  charms  of  colounng,  and  strenuously  advised  them  to 
cultivate  the  breadth  and  freedom  only  to  be  obtainable  by  outline  drawing  and 
iketching  from  Nature  herself. 

"  In  reply  to  a  Question  touching  upon  the  present  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
listricta,  and  the  oeet  means  for  ameliorating  the  same,  the  lecturer  launchea 
brth  into  lucid  explanation  of  his  own  views  upon  political  economy ;  and,  return- 
ng  to  the  subject  of  the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  all  sudden  cases 
)f  national  calamity,  the  best^  means  for  assuaging  the  suffisrings  of  one's  fellow* 
creatures  'were  those  which  were  the  most  feasible  at  the  time."  According  to  an 
irtide  in  the  Morfwng  8iar  of  December  4,  1862  (which,  however,  did  ''not  give 
^faeae  ae  Mr.  Ruskin's  exact  words"),  "he  observed  that  he  himself  had  been  long 
mdeavouring  to  teach  the  true  principles  of  political  economy  to  the  manufiM^turers 
md  employees  of  Lancashire,  and  he  thought  it  hard  that  if  they  would  not  leam 
le  should  now  be  invited  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pay  for  the  conse- 
luences  of  their  wilful  ignorance."] 
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you  considered  what  is  to  be  done  finally  with  unfeedaUe 
mouths?  'Send  them  to  be  fed  elsewhere/  do  you  say? 
Have  you,  then,  fonned  any  opinion  as  to  the  time  at 
which  emigration  should  begin,  ot  the  countries  to  whidi 
it  should  prefoably  take  place,  or  the  kind  of  population 
which  should  be  left  at  home?  Have  you  planned  the 
permanent  state  which  you  would  wish  England  to  hold, 
emigrating  over  her  edges,  like  a  full  wdU,  constantly? 
How  full  would  you  have  her  be  of  people,  first?  and  of 
what  sort  of  people  ?  Do  you  want  her  to  be  nothiiig  but 
a  large  wcnrkshop  and  forge,  so  that  the  name  of  *  Fjngiirii- 
man'  shall  be  synonymous  with  'ironmonger,'  all  over  the 
world  ?  ^  or  would  you  like  to  keep  some  of  your  lords  and 
landed  goitry  still,  and  a  few  green  fields  and  trees? 

11.  ''You  know  well  enou^  that  there  is  not  one  <rf 
these  questions,  I  do  not  say  which  you  can  answer,  but 
idiich  you  have  ever  thought  of  answering;  and  yet  you 
want  to  have  voices  in  Parliament  1  Your  voices  are  not 
worth  a  rat's  squeak,'  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  till 
you  have  some  idens  to  utter  with  them;   and  when  you 

1  [Compare  Vol.  VII.  ^  425,  and  Unto  thU  LaH,  %  81  (above,  p.  110).} 
>  [Hie  following  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Clair  J.  Greee,  LL.D.,  refers  to  tliii 
paMage : — 

''DrafKAiiK  Hill.,  S.E.,  a$pteaib9r  20,  1800. 

"My  dkar  Snt, — My  cousin,  Mr.  Richardaoni  brought  me  this  morning 
voor  pamphlet  on  negative  voting,  and  showed  me  your  letter.  I  hayt 
lookea  at  the  pamphlet  with  attention ;  but  I  am  sor^  te  tell  yoa  I  take 
no  interest  in  its  subject.  I  hardly  know  whv  you  wished  me  to  look 
at  it  If  vou  have  read  any  of  my  late  works  (any  of  my  political  works 
at  all,  lately  or  long  since  written)  you  must  have  seen  that  they  all  apeak 
with  supreme  contempt  of  the  '  British  Constitution,'  of  elections  and  pomdar 
opinion,  and,  above  all,  of  'liberty.'  In  Time  and  T%de  I  have  told  mv 
working-men  friends  franklv  that  tneir  opinions,  or  voices,  are  '  not  worth 
a  rat's  squsak.'    How  should  I  care  for  the  methods  of  their  regnstering  ? 

"As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  several  very  true  remancs  and  naeful 
suggestions  in  what  you  have  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  but  the  wisest 
system  of  voting  that  human  brains  could  devise  would  be  of  no  use  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  voters  were  fools,  which  is  manifestly  as  yet 
the  fact 

''Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"J.  Rdskw." 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  2^m«f,  January  24,  1900.    The  pam^let  ivfored 
to  is  entitled  Upon  Negative  Votet:  a  CkmtrUniihn  tamardf  the  DitnuHon  ^  lAs  T' 
qf  PierfmsHng  the  Sleetoral  System  (1868).] 
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have  the  thoughts,  you  will  not  want  to  utter  them,  for 
you  will  see  that  your  way  to  the  fulfilling  of  them  does 
not  lie  through  speech.  You  think  such  matters  need  de- 
bating about?  By  all  means  debate  about  them;  but 
debate  among  younselyes,  and  with  such  honest  helpers  of 
your  tiioughts  as  you  can  find;  if  by  that  way  you  cannot 
get  at  the  truth,  do  you  suppose  you  could  get  at  it 
sooner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  only  aim 
of  many  of  the  members  would  be  to  refute  every  word 
uttered  in  your  fSavour;  and  where  the  settlement  of  any 
question  whatever  depends  merely  on  the  perturbations  of 
the  balance  of  conflicting  interests  ?  ^ 

12.  That  was,  in  main  particulars,  what  I  then  said  to 
the  men  of  the  Working  Men's  College;  and  in  this  re- 
current agitation  about  Reform,  that  is  what  I  would  stead- 
fastly say  again.  Do  you  think  it  is  only  under  the 
lacquered  iplendours  of  Westminster, — you  working  men 
of  England,  —  that  your  affairs  can  be  rationally  talked 
over?  You  have  perfect  liberty  and  power  to  talk  over, 
and  establish  for  yourselves,  whatever  laws  you  please;  so 
long  as  you  do  not  interfere  with  other  people's  liberties 
or  properties.  Elect  a  parliament  of  your  own.  Choose 
the  best  men  among  you,  the  best  at  least  you  can  find, 
by  whatever  system  of  election  you  think  likeUest  to  secure 
such  desirable  result  Invite  trustworthy  persons  of  other 
classes  to  join  your  council;  appoint  time  and  place  for  its 
stated  sittings,  and  let  this  parliament,^  chosen  after  your 
own  hearts,  ddiberate  upon  the  possible  modes  of  the  regular 
tion  of  industry,  and  advisablest  schemes  for  helpful  dis- 
cipline of  life;  and  so  lay  before  you  the  best  laws  they 
can  devise,  which  such  of  you  as  were  wise  might  submit 
to,  and  teach  their  children  to  obey.  And  if  any  of  the 
laws  thus  determined  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
present  circumstances  or  customs  of  trade,  do  not  make  a 

>  (The  Tnis  UniMi  Congrem,  often  dMeribed  na  ''The  Ptoliament  of  Leboar," 
first  aaiembled  in  the  year  after  thii  patsage  was  written  (at  Mancbaater  in  1868).] 
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noise  about  them,  nor  try  to  enforae  them  suddenly  on 
others,  not  embroider  them  on  flags,  nor  call  meethigs  in 
parks  about  them,  in  spite  of  railings  and  police ;  but  keep 
them  in  your  thou^ts  and  sight,  as  objects  of  patient  pur- 
pose and  future  achievement  by  peaceful  strmgth. 

18.  For  you  need  not  think  that  even  if  you  obtained  a 
majority  of  representatives  in  the  existing  parliament,  you 
could  immediately  compel  any  system  of  business,  broadly 
contrary  to  that  now  established  by  custom.  If  you  oould 
pass  laws  to-morrow,  wholly  fiivourable  to  yourselves,  as 
you  might  think,  because  un&vourable  to  your  masters,  and 
to  the  upper  classes  of  society, — ^the  only  result  would  be 
that  the  riches  of  the  country  would  at  once  leave  it,  and 
you  would  perish  in  riot  and  famine.  Be  assured  that  no 
great  change  for  tiie  better  can  ever  be  easily  accomi^ished, 
or  quickly ;  nor  by  impulsive,  ill-r^rulated  eflfort,  nor  by  bad 
men ;  nor  even  by  good  men,  mthout  much  sufferings  The 
suffering  must,  indeed,  come,  one  way  or  anothar,  in  aU 
greatly  critical  periods ;  the  only  question,  for  us,  is  whether 
we  will  reach  our  ends  (if  we  ever  reach  them)  through 
a  chain  of  involuntary  miseries,  many  of  them  useless,  and 
all  ignoble;  or  whether  we  will  know  the  worst  at  once, 
and  deal  with  it  by  the  wisely  sharp  methods  of  Godsped 
courage. 

14.  This,  I  repeat  to  you,  it  is  wholly  in  your  own  power 
to  do,  but  it  is  in  your  power  on  one  condition  only,  that 
^of  steadfast  truth  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  men.  If  tiioe  is 
not,  in  the  sum  of  it,  honesty  enough  among  you  to  teach 
you  to  frame,  and  strengthen  you  to  obey.  Just  laws  of 
trade,  there  is  no  hope  left  for  you.  No  political  constitu- 
tion can  ennoble  knaves ;  no  privileges  can  assist  them ;  no 
possessions  enrich  them.  Their  gains  are  occult  curses; 
comfortless  loss  their  truest  blessing;  failure  and  pain 
Nature's  only  mercy  to  them.  Liook  to  it,  therefore,  first, 
that  you  get  some  wholesome  honesty  for  the  foundation  of 
all  things.  Without  the  resolution  in  your  hearts  to  do 
good  work,  so  long  as  your  right  hands  have  motion  in 
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them;  and  to  do  it  whether  the  issue  be  that  you  die  or 
live,  no  life  worthy  the  name  will  ever  be  possible  to  you, 
while,  in  once  forming  the  resolution  that  your  work  is  to 
be  well  done,  life  is  really  won,  here  and  for  ever.  And  to 
make  your  children  capable  of  such  resolution,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  true  education,  of  which  I  have  more  to  say 
in  a  future  letter/ 

^  [See  ibelow^  Letter  xvL ;  and  on  the  ethical  hasis  of  education,  compare  the  ' 
Pre&oe  to  Unto  tku  L(ut  (above^  p.  21  n.).] 
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LETTER  IV 

The  Elxpenseafor  Art  and  for  War 

Feknuar^  19,  1867. 

15.  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  yesterday,  second  column 
of  second  page,  you  will  find,  close  to  eadi  other,  two  sen- 
tences which  bear  closely  on  matters  in  hand.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  statement,  that  in  the  debate  on  the  grant  for 
the  Blacas  collection,^  **  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  got  an  assent- 
ing cheer,  when  he  said  that  'whenever  science  and  art 
were  mentioned  it  was  a  sign  to  look  after  the  national 
pockets.'"  I  want  you  to  notice  this  fact,  t.e.,  (the  debate 
in  question  being  on  a  total  grant  of  £164,000,  of  which 
£48,000  only  were  truly  for  art's  sake,  and  the  rest  for 
shop's  sake,)  in  illustration  of  a  passage  in  my  Sesame  and 
LiUeSy^  pp.  81  and  82,^  to  which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer 
you,  with  some  further  comments,  in  the  sequel  of  these 
letters.*  The  second  passage  is  to  the  effect  that  "The 
Trades'  Union  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,*  after  a  daim 
from  Mr.   Hadfield,  Mr.   Osborne,  and  Mr.   Samuelson*  to 

*  Appendix  I.  [p.  465]. 


1 


[This  famous  collection  of  ckasical  and  early  Christian  antiquities,  formed  by 
saccessive  Dukes  of  Blacas,  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1867.  It  was  espe- 
cially rich  in  coins  and  gems.  Ruskin,  no  doubt,  was  specially  interested  in  the 
matter  through  his  fnend^  C.  T.  Newton  (VoL  VIII.  p.  239  fi.},  who,  as  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  the  Museum  principally  concerned,  had  negotiated  the  purehasftj 
'  [Ruakin's  references  were  to  the  first  edition ;  see  now  §  33  (Vol.   XVUl. 

p.  87).] 

«  r^pe  §  72 ;  below,  p.  378.] 

*  [tliis  was  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  appointed  fm 
consequence  of  repeated  outrages  in  conneidon  with  labour  disputes)  ''to  mquiie 
respecting  trades  unions  and  other  associations  of  emplovers  and  worioMn."  The 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  February  18,  and  received  the  royal  aaamt  on  April  5, 
1867  (30  Vic  c.  8).] 
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idmit  working  men  into  the  commission;  to  which  Mr. 
W^atkin  answered  'that  the  working  men's  firiend  was  too 
conspicuous  in  tiie  body ' ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  <  that  when  a 
Dutcher  was  tried  for  murder  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
butchers  on  the  jury.' " 

16.  Note  this  second  passage  with  respect  to  what  I 
uiid  in  my  last  letter,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  laws  of 
MTork  being  investigated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
idmixture  of  elements,  think  you,  would  avail  to  obtain  so 
nuch  as  decent  hearing  (how  should  we  then  speak  ci 
mpartial  judgment  ?)  of  the  cause  of  working  men,  in  an 
issembly  which  permits  to  one  of  its  principal  members 
;his  insolent  discourtesy  of  language,  in  dealing  with  a  pre- 
iminary  question  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  permits  it 
is  so  f ar  expressive  of  the  whole  colour  and  tone  of  its  own 
houghts,  that  the  sentence  is  quoted  by  one  of  the  most 
lemperate  and  accurate  of  our  daily  journals,  as  representing 
he  total  answer  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  debate  ?  No ! 
)e  assured  you  can  do  nothing  yet  at  Westminster.  You 
nust  have  your  own  parliament,  and  if  you  cannot  detect 
enough  honesty  among  you  to  constitute  a  justly  minded 
me,  for  the  present  matters  must  take  their  course,  and 
hat  will  be,  yet  awhile,  to  the  worse. 

17.  I  meant  to  have  continued  this  subject,  but  I  see 
wo  other  statements  in  the  PcJl  Mail  Gazette  of  to-day, 
nth  which,  and  a  single  remark  upon  them,  I  think  it  wUl 
)e  well  to  close  my  present  letter. 

(1)  *'The  total  sum  asked  for  in  the  army  estimates, 
published  this  morning,  is  £14,752,200,  being  an  increase  of 
^412,000  over  the  previous  year.*' 

(2)  ''  Yesterday  the  annual  account  of  the  navy  receipts 
nd  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  81st  March,  1866, 
iras  issued  from  the  Admiralty.  The  expenditure  was 
U0,268,115,  7s." 

Omitting  the  seven  shillings,  and  even  the  odd  hundred- 
housands  of  pounds,  the  net  annual  expenditure  for  army 
nd  navy  appears  to  be  twenty-four  millions. 
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The  *^  grant  in  science  and  art/'  two-thirds  of  which  was 
not  in  reality  for  eitiier,  but  for  amusement  and  shop  in- 
terests in  the  Paris  Exhibition — ^the  grant  which  the  House 
of  Conmions  feels  to  be  indicative  of  general  danger  to  the 
national  pockets — ^is,  as  above  stated,  £164,000.  Now,  I 
believe  the  three  additional  ciphers  which  tum  thousands 
into  millions  produce  on  the  inteUigoit  English  mind  usually 
the  effect  of — ^three  ciphers.  But  calculate  tiie  proportioi 
of  these  two  sums,  and  then  imagine  to  yourself  the  beautiful 
state  of  rationality  of  any  private  gentleman,  who,  haviog 
regretfully  spent  £164  on  pictures  for  his  walls,  paid  willingty 
£24,000  annually  to  the  policeman  who  looked  after  his 
shutters  I  You  practical  English  I — ^will  you  ever  unbar  the 
shutters  of  your  brains,  and  hang  a  picture  or  two  in  t/um 
state-chambers? 
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LETTER  V^ 

The  Corrtifiion  of  Modem  Plecaure. — {Covent  Garden  Pantomime) 

Fehnutry  25,  1867.' 

18.  There  is  this  great  advantage  in  the  writing  real  letters* 
that  the  direct  correspondence  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  say- 
ing, in  or  out  of  order,  everjrthing  that  the  chances  of  the 
day  bring  into  one's  head,  in  connection  with  the  matter  in 
hand ;  and  as  such  things  very  usually  go  out  of  one's  head 
again,  after  they  get  tired  of  their  lodging,  they  would 
otherwise  never  get  said  at  all.  And  thus  to-day,  quite  out 
of  order,  but  in  very  close  connection  with  another  part  of 

^  [This  letter  was  abo  sent  to  the  PaU  MaU  Qaseette^  where  it  appeared  with  the 
following  covering  letter  on  March  1^  1867: — 

AT  THE  PLAY 

To  the  EdUor  qf  the  ''PaU  Matt  Gojgette" 

''Sib, — I  am  writing  a  leriee  of  private  letters  on  matters  of  political 
economy  to  a  worldug  man  in  NewouBtle,  without  objectinj^  to  his  print- 
ing them,  but  writing  just  as  I  should  if  they  were  for  his  eye  only.  I 
necessarily  take  copies  of  them  for  reference,  and  the  one  I  sent  him  last 
Monday  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  to  interest  some  of  your  readers  who 
care  about  modem  drama.  So  I  send  yon  the  copy  of  it  to  use  if  you  like. 
Truly  yours,  J.  Rinnuir. 

''DrnfMARs:  Hiix,  Feb.  28,  1867." 

This  ooverinff  letter  was  reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaoe,  1880,  vol,  ii.  p.  270. 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  editor  of  the  Pott  Matt  Qaxette  at  that  time,  quoted  some 
paoBsgeo  from  the  following  letter  (those  referring  to  the  Japanese  jug«ers),  in  the 
course  of  an  article  entiUed  ''The  Makers  of  a  New  World,"  in  The  PUot  of 
March  5,  1904.] 

*  [The  letter,  as  sent  to  Mr.  Dixon,  began  as  follows : — 

"I  have  yours  of  the  22nd,  and  I  think  all  you  propose  about  print- 
ing, etc.,  very  right;  and  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  jour  kind 
o&c  to  copy  the  passages  here  and  there  referred  to,  but  it  mil  not  be 


necessary  tor  you  to  do  that  work ;  as  vou  wish  to  have  them,  I  will  get 
them  copied  here,  and  send  them  with  tne  letters :  sometimes  there  may  be 
bits  to  be  added  from  other  places,  or  without  harm  omitted,  which  I  can 
see  to  better  than  I  can  direct  you  what  to  take  sentence  by  sentence. 
"There  is  this  great  advanti«e  .  .  .  "] 
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our  subject,  I  am  goiiig  to  tell  you  what  I  was  thinkiiig  oo 
Friday  evening  last,  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  as  I  was 
looking,  and  not  laughing,  at  the  pantomime  of  '<  Ali  Bafaa 
and  the  Forty  Thieves." 

When  you  begin  seriously  to  consider  the  question  re- 
ferred to  in  my  second  letter,  of  the  essential,  and  in  the 
outcome  inviolable,  connection  between  quantity  of  wages, 
and  quantity  of  work,  you  will  see  that  ''  wages "  in  the  full 
sense  don't  mean  ''pay*"  merely,  but  the  reward,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  and  of  various  other 
advantages,  which  a  man  is  meant  by  Providence  to  get 
during  life,  for  work  well  done.  Even  limiting  the  idea  to 
**  pay,'*  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  quantity  of  cdn 
you  get,  as — ^what  you  can  get  for  it  when  you  have  it 
Whether  a  shilling  a  day  be  good  pay  or  not,  depends 
wholly  on  what  a  **  shilling's  worth  "  is ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
quantity  of  the  things  you  want  may  be  had  for  a  shilling. 
And  that  again  depends,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
depends,  on  what  you  do  want.  If  only  drink,  and  foul 
clothes,  such  and  such  pay  may  be  enough  for  you ;  if  you 
want  good  meat  and  good  clothes,  you  must  have  larger 
wage;  if  clean  rooms  and  fresh  air,  laiger  still,  and  so  on. 
You  say,  perhaps,  ^<  every  cHie  wants  these  better  things.' 
So  £eu:  from  that,  a  wholesome  taste  for  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air  is  one  of  the  final  attainments  of  humanity.  There 
are  now  not  nuiny  European  gentlemen,  even  in  the  highest 
classes,  who  have  a  pure  and  right  love  of  fresh  air.  Th^ 
would  put  the  filth  of  tobacco  ^  even  into  the  first  breeze  of 
a  May  morning. 

19.  But  there  are  better  things  even  than  these,  which 
one  may  want.  Grant  that  one  has  good  food,  dothes, 
lodging,  and  breathing,  is  that  all  the  pay  one  ought  to 
have  for  one's  work?    Wholesome  means  of  existence  and 


^  [Ruskin  regBrded  tolNieeo  as  '^  the  wont  luituTal  cane  of  modem  eivilixetion '' 
(QiMm  qf  the  Air,  §  76)^  end  constuitly  inveiglied  eniiMt  it^ae  destroying  delkacr 
of  pero^on  of  natural  aeenta  and  leading  to  ''fihhy"  babHs  (Low's  JfeMw,  §  134, 
and  Prtierpina,  I  ch.  vi.  §  6),  See,  for  inttance^  Mumera  FuhtrU,  §  66  ».  (above, 
p.  190) ;  Afi  qf  England,  §  198 ;  and  Prmtmriia,  i.  §  67.] 
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nothing  more?  Enough,  periiaps,  you  thinks  if  everybody 
could  get  these.  It  may  be  so ;  I  will  not,  at  this  mom^it, 
dispute  it;  nevertheless,  I  will  boldly  say  that  you  should 
sometimes  want  more  than  these;  and  for  one  of  many 
things  more,  you  should  want  occasionally  to  be  amused!^ 
You  know,  the  upper  dasses,  most  of  them,  want  to 
be  amused  all  day  long.    They  think 

''One  moment  unamused  a  misery 
Not  made  fer  feeble  men."' 

Perhaps  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  despising  them 
for  this;  and  thinking  how  much  worthier  and  nobler  it 
was  to  work  all  day,  and  care  at  night  only  for  food  and 
rest,  than  to  do  no  useful  thing  all  day,  eat  unearned 
food,  and  spend  the  evening,  as  the  morning,  in  ^*  change  of 
follies  and  relays  of  joy."'  No,  my  good  friend,  that  is  one 
of  the  fatallest  deceptions.  It  is  not  a  noble  thing,  in  sum 
and  issue  of  it,  not  to  care  to  be  amused.  It  is  indeed  a 
far  higher  moral  state,  but  is  a  much  lower  creature  state, 
than  that  of  the  upper  classes. 

20.  Yonder  poor  horse,^  calm  slave  in  daily  chains  at 
the  railroad  siding,  who  drags  the  detached  rear  of  the 
train  to  the  front  again,  and  slips  aside  so  deftly  as  the 
buffers  meet ;  and,  within  eighteen  inches  of  death  every  ten 
minutes,  frilfils  his  changeless  duty  all  day  long,  content, 
for  eternal  reward,  with  his  night's  rest,  and  his  champed 
mouthful  of  hay; — anything  more  earnestly  moral  and 
beautifrd  one  cannot  image — I  never  see  the  creature  with- 
out a  kind  of  worship.  And  yonder  musician,  who  used 
the  greatest  power  which  (in  the  art  he  knew)  the  Father 
of  spirits  ever  yet  breathed  into  the  clay  of  this  world  ;^ 

.On  the  need  of  recreation,  see  Stoneg  of  Venice,  woL  iiL  (VoL  XL  pp.  162  eeq.),] 

Young's  A'ighi  Tkaugkte,  il  246.] 

lirid.,  ii.  260.] 

[On  tiie  pathos  of  the  horse,  compere  Modem  Famtere,  vol.  iv.  (Vol  VI.  p.  416).] 

'For  another  passage  in  which  Ruskin  expresses  his  admiration  for  Mozart, 
see  Fruaerita,  iii.  §  78  (Mozart  ''wrote  the  laws  of  melody  for  all  the  world  irre- 
▼ocahly");  with  which  passage  compare  the  incidental  references  in  Sef}en  Lamps 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  leS),  Elements  qf  Drawmg,  §  192  (Vol.  XV.  p.  163),  and  Modem 
JPanUere,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  210).     See  abo  General  Index.] 
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— ^who  used  it,  I  say,  to  follow  and  fit  with  perfect  sound 
the  words  of  the  <' Zauberflote ''  and  of  ''Don  Giovanni"— 
foolishest  and  most  monstrous  of  oonceivable  human  woids 
and  subjects  of  thou^t — ^for  the  future  ''amusement"  of 
his  racel — ^No  such  spectacle  of  unconscious  (and  in  that 
unconsciousness  all  the  more  fearful)  moral  degradation  of 
the  highest  faculty  to  the  lowest  purpose  can  be  found 
in  history.  But  Mozart  is  neverthdess  a  nobler  creature 
than  the  horse  at  the  siding;  nor  would  it  be  the  least 
nearer  the  purpose  of  hisL  Maker  that  he,  and  all  his  fiivo- 
lous  audiences,  should  evade  the  degradation  of  the  prcvfitles 
piping,  only  by  living,  like  horses,  in  daily  physical  labour 
for  daily  bread. 

21.  There  are  three  things  to  which  man  is  bom*— 
labour,  and  sorrow,  and  joy.  Each  of  these  three  things 
has  its  baseness  and  its  nobleness.  There  is  base  labour, 
and  noble  laboiu*.  There  is  base  sorrow,  and  noble  sorrow. 
There  is  base  joy,  and  noble  joy.  But  you  must  not  think 
to  avoid  the  corruption  of  these  things  by  doing  without 
the  things  themselves.  Nor  can  any  life  be  right  that  has 
not  all  three.  Labour  without  joy  is  base.  Labour  without 
sorrow  is  base.  Sorrow  without  labour  is  base.  Joy  with- 
out labour  is  base. 

22.  I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  a  long  time  in  coming  to 
the  pantomime;  I  am  not  ready  to  come  to  it  yet  in  due 
course,  for  we  ought  to  go  and  see  the  Japanese  jugglers 
first,  in  order  to  let  me  fiilly  explain  to  you  what  I  mean. 
But  I  can't  write  much  more  to-day ;  so  I  shall  merely  tell 
you  what  part  of  the  play  set  me  thinking  of  all  this,  and  > 
leave  you  to  consider  of  it  yourself,  till  I  can  send  you 
another  letter.  The  pantomime  was,  as  I  said,  "Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves."  The  forty  thieves  were  girls.  The 
forty  thieves  had  forty  compimions,  who  were  girls.  The 
forty  thieves  and  their  forty  companions  were  in  some  way 
mixed  up  with  about  four  hundred  and  forty  fairies*  who 

*  Task  the  reader's  thoughtful  attention  to  this  paragraph,  on  which 
much  of  what  else  I  have  to  say  depends. 
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nrere  giria.  Thoe  was  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat^race^ 
ji  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  were  girls.  There 
ivas  a  transfonnation  scene,  with  a  forest,  in  which  the 
lowers  were  girls»  and  a  chandelier,  in  which  the  lamps  were 
jfirls,  and  a  great  rainbow  which  was  all  of  girls. 

28L  Mingled  incongruously  with  these  seraphic,  and,  as 
'BT  as  my  boyish  experience  extends,  novel,  elements  of 
>antomime,  there  were  yet  some  of  its  old  and  fiEtst^xpiring 
dements.  There  were,  in  speciality,  two  thoroughly  good 
lantonume  actors— Mr,  W.  H.  Payne  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Payne.^  All  that  these  two  did,  was  done  admirably.  There 
¥are  two  subordinate  actors,  who  played,  subordinately  well, 
;he  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a  donkey.  And  there  was  a  little 
ictress  of  whom  I  have  chiefly  to  speak,  who  played  ex- 
|uisitely  the  little  part  she  had  to  play.  The  scene  in  which 
;he  appeared  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  pantomime  in 
vhich  there  was  any  dramatic  effort,  or,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  any  dramatic  possibility.  It  was  the  home  scene, 
a  which  Ali  Baba's  wife,  on  washing  day,  is  called  upon  by 
)utcher,  baker,  and  milkman,  with  unpaid  bills;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  her  distress  hears  her  husband's  knock  at  the 
ioor,  and  opens  it  for  him  to  drive  in  his  donkey,  laden  with 
^old.  The  children  who  have  been  beaten  inst^td  of  getting 
>reakfast,  presently  share  in  the  raptures  of  their  father  and 
nother;  and  the  little  lady  I  spoke  of,  eight  or  nine  years 
>ld,— dances  a  pas^-deux  with  the  donkey. 

24.  She  did  it  beautifully  and  simply,  as  a  child  ought 
;o  dance.  She  was  not  an  infant  prodigy;  there  was  no 
evidence,  in  the  finish  or  strength  of  her  motion,  that  she 
lad  been  put  to  continual  torture  through  half  her  eight  or 
line  years.  She  did  nothing  more  than  any  child,  well 
Aught,  but  painlessly,  might  easily  do.  She  caricatured  no 
>lder  person, — ^attempted  no  curious  or  fantastic  skill.  She 
ras  dressed  decently, — she  moved  decently, — she  looked  and 

1  [Willuun  Henry  Schoiield  Payne  (1804-1878X  a  well-known  actor  and  panto- 
fiimist,  and  his  vonnger  son^  Frederick  Payne  (1841-1880).  There  is  an  account 
f  botii  of  them  in  the  DiUumary  qf  Natumai  BiographjfJ] 

xvn.  T 
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behaved  innooently, — ^and  she  danced  her  joyM  danoe  with 
perfSsct  grace,  spirit,  sweetness,  and  self-foigetfuhiess.  And 
through  all  the  vast  theatre,  full  of  English  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children,  there  was  not  one  hand  lifted  to  give 
her  sign  of  praise  but  mine. 

Pres^itly  after  this,  came  on  the  forty  thieves,  who,  as 
I  told  you,  were  girls ;  and,  there  being  no  thieving  to  be 
presently  done,  and  time  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands, 
arms,  and  legs,  the  forty  thief-girls  proceeded  to  light  forty 
cigars.  Whereupon  the  British  public  gave  them  a  Found 
of  appkuse.  Whereupon  I  fell  a  thinking ;  and  saw  little 
more  of  the  piece,  except  as  an  ugly  and  disturlnng  dtem} 

>  [Compurt  PrwUrita,  iii.  §  84  it.,  where  Riukin  dtee  the  preeeot  paMSge.] 
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LETTER  VI 

The  CorrupHon  of  Modem  Pka9ure.—(The  Japanese  Jugglers) 

FOntary  «8,  1867. 

25.  I  HAVE  your  pleasant  letter  with  references  to  Frederick. 
I  will  look  at  them  carefully.*  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  this  letter  when  he  comes  home.  I  heard 
from  him  last  week  at  Mentone.  He  is  weU»  and  glad  of 
the  light  and  calm  of  Italy.^  I  must  get  back  to  the  evil 
light  and  uncalm,  of  the  places  I  was  taking  you  through. 

*  Appendix  2  [p.  466]. 

'  [Mrs.  Carlyle  had  died  in  1866.  At  Christmas  time  Tyudall  took  him  to  the 
EtiTiera^  where  he  spent  some  monUis  in  Lady  Ashburton's  villa  at  Mentone.  The 
letter  to  Ruskin  here  referred  to  was  as  follows  :— 

''  Mkhtons.  Ftbrmrp  Ibth,  1887. 

"  DSAR  Buskin.— If  th«  few  bits  of  letten  I  hare  written  from  this  plaoe  had  gone  by  the 
%tUwnU  priority  and  leqaenoe,  this  woald  hare  been  the  first,  or  among  the  very  fint :— and  hi- 
leed  it  is  essentially  so,— the  first  that  I  have  written  ezoept  upon  oompnlsion,  or  in  answer  to 
lomething  written.  My  srersion  to  writing  is  at  all  times  great.  Bnt  I  besin  to  feel  a  great 
nnt  of  hearing  some  news  from  yon,  at  least  of  hearing  that  you  are  not  fallen  umwdl;  and 
diare  is  no  other  method  of  arousing  yon  to  yoor  duty. 

"  I  hare  done  passably  well  sinoe  getting  out  hither ;  and  oannot  but  count  it  a  kind  of 
wnefit  that  the  impetuous  TyndaU  tore  me  out  from  the  sleety  mud-abysses  of  London,  as  if 
>y  the  hair  of  the  need ;  and  dropped  me  here,  on  a  shore  where  there  is  at  least  dean  air  to 
wreathe,  and  a  climate  that  is  bright  and  cheerful  to  more  about  in,— and  where,  if  frost  did 
sll,  and  the  streets  became  all  of  fflass,  people  would  not  be  *  fined  for  throwing  ashes  before 
heir  door '  and  trying  to  9ave  one  s  bones  or  brains  from  being  broken  if  one  ventured  out  I 
Riat  is  reaUy  hitherto  the  most  unmanageable,  or  almost  the  one  unmanageable  point  for  me  in 
he  problem  of  my  London  Winter :  compelled  to  take  no  exeroise  except  under  peril  of  Uf  e  or 
imb:— *moet  thinking  people,'  was  there  ever  the  match  of  you  for  a  power  of  'common 
•nse' especially! 

"I  dare  say  you  have  been  here;  and  description  of  scenery,  locality,  etc.,  would  be  anite 
hrown  away  on  you.  From  Antibes  on  the  west  to  Bordighera  on  the  east,  a  stretch  of  perhaps 
orty  oules  diameter,  is  a  beautiful  semicircular  tUooffe,  guarded  by  the  maritime  Alps  from  all 
•ad  winds ;  included  in  this  hig  bay  (or  alcove)  are  five  or  six  smaller  onee,^^  which  Mentone, 
owards  Bordighera,  is  the  last  but  one  :^no  climate,  yon  perceive,  can  have  a  better  chance  to 
«  ffood:  and  indeed,  ever  since  Christmas  last,  when  I  arrived,  it  has  far  snrpaisd  all  my 
xpeetatioos,  or  reqotremeiits  in  that  partienlar—rather  too  hot  for  most  part,  and  driving  me 
ito  the  olive  wooas  and  ahaogy  ravines,  if  the  sun  is  stiU  high.  One's  paths  there  are  steep 
zceedingly  and  rough  exoeecungly  (donkey  paths  for  the  oountry  people,  paved  into  dreadful 
tain  in  the  bad  places),  but  they  are  silent,  solitary :  a  walk  there  is  soothing  to  one's  sad 
boughts  instead  of  irritating,  and  does  one  aood,  thougli  of  a  mournful  kind.  As  to  '  scenery.' 
on  know  me  to  care  next  to  nothing  for  it ;  but  I  must  own,  these  pinnades  that  §tmd  the  baidc 
(  otar  little  Mentone  'alcove,'  f6r  example^  are  the  strangest  and  grandest  things  of  the 
Kmntain  kind  I  ever  saw ;  bare  rocks,  sharp  as  icicles,  jagged  as  if  hewn  by  Ughtmng ;  meet 
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(Parenthetically,  did  you  see  the  article  in  the  Tmti 
of  yesterday  on  bribery,^  and  the  conclusion  of  the  coimms- 
sion — *^No  one  sold  any  opinions,  for  no  one  had  any 
opinions  to  sell "  ?) 

Both  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last  I  had  been  tormented 
by  many  things,  and  wanted  to  disturb  my  course  of  thought 
any  way  I  could.  I  have  told  you  what  entertainment  I 
got  on  Friday,  first,  for  it  was  then  that  I  b^an  meditating 
over  these  letters;  let  me  tell  you  now  what  entertainment 
I  found  on  Thursday. 

26.  You  may  have  heard  that  a  company  of  Japanese 
jugglers  has  come  over  to  exhiUt  in  London*  There  has 
long  been  an  increasing  interest  in  Japanese  art,  which  his 
>  been  very  harmful  to  many  of  our  own  painters^  and  I 
greatly  desired  to  see  what  these  people  were,  and  what  thej 
did.*    Well,  I  have  seen  Blondin,  and  various  English  and 

grim.  perUooSi  oruel :  '  dttinjif  there,'  I  sometimefl  say,  '  like  so  many  witches  of  Ekulor,  nokU 
to  the  wautw  but  therefrom  with  the  amplest  peUieoaU  of  dark  or  bright  green  *  (for  aU  is  teiraced, 
and  coverea  wfth  oli^ee,  or  omngee  and  lemons,  down  almost  to  ^e  sea).*^  really  fine  Kese, 
espeoiaUy  at  morning  and  evening  in  light  and  shade,  under  a  sky  so  olear  and  pore ;  mom 
which  I  never  yet  raise  my  eyes  to  without  something  of  surprise  and  recognition. 

"The  worst  of  my  ezistenoe  here  is  that  I  am  thoroaghly  idle.^for  the  'work'  I  ir?  st 
intenrals  is  a  mockery  of  work  :  and  my  real  task  is  to  walk  about  four  or  five  miles  every  (bj. 
and  to  guard  myself  vigilantly  from  being  bored  by  surrounding  black  heads.  For  we  are  aboct 
eight  hundred  here ;  and  none  of  us  has  really  anything  to  do.  Pattience,  Vigilance.— and  ^ 
off  into  the  olive  woods ! 

"  Often  I  begin  to  think  of  my  route  home  again,  and  what  I  shall  next  do  there.  Alas,  ell  ■ 
abstruse  and  gloomy  on  that  latter  head ;  but  surely  something  should  and  must  be  eettied  > 
to  all  that  too ;  while  the  days  are,  and  any  remnant  of  strength  is.  one  ought  not  to  mu« 
in  mere  sadness  of  soul  doing  nothing.  The  only  point  I  look  forward  to  with  any  fixed  aeti9fB^ 
tion  yet,  is  that  of  having  Ruskin  again  every  Wednesday  evenii^  and  tasting  a  little  basu 
conversation  once  in  the  week,  if  oftener  be  not  practicable !  But  the  very  time  of  my  retonuag 
is  uncertain,  though  I  care  not  for  your  March  tempests^  and  perhaps  had  better  be  at  Cbelaai 
even  now :  but  there  are  grand  sneculations  about  seeing  R«ne  fint,  Genoa  at  least  and  Fknoc* 
first— and  many  attempts  to  awaJcen  my  appetite  that  way,  hitherto  without  suooess  peroeptifaM. 
It  is  strange  how  one  s  love  of  travel  perfects  itself  by  simply  sitting  still,  if  one  csn  do  tbit 
long  enough. 

"  Adieu,  my  Friend :  I  want  a  little  Note  from  you  quam  pnmmim.  I  send  many  regaztb  to 
the  good  and  dear  old  lady:  and  am  ever, 

"  Tears  gratefully, 

••T.  Cabltu."] 

^  [A  leading  article  on  the  Reporta  of  the  Yarmouth  and  Rugate  Election  Coib- 
miaaious ;  both  borougha  were  diafranehiaed  on  acconnt  of  habitual  and  syatvoitic 
bribery  and  corruption.] 

>  [At  thia  time^  it  will  be  remembered  (aa  Mr.  Greenwood  aaya  in  the  articfo 
referred  to  on  p.  333  n,),  '' although  the  deftneet  of  Japaneee  art,  the  afanost  nv» 
countable  touch  of  genius  upon  all  manner  of  Japaneee  work,  were  a  wonderinc  ex- 
citement in  European  atudioa,  there  were  no  diatinct  conceptiona  of  the  people  » 
Japan."  For  other  r^erenoee  by  Ruakin  to  Japeneae  art,  aee  Qtmn  ^^  ^ 
§  04  n,,  where  it  ia  aaid  that  the  pure  e^ni^ift  of  the  Japaneie  has  ^yw 
intellectual  progreea  in  their  art;  Araira  FmtelM,  §  207,  wheM  the  ^aMot  ct 
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French  circus  work,  but  never  yet  anything  that  surprised 
me  so  much  as  one  of  these  men's  exercises  on  a  suspended 
pole.  Its  special  character  was  a  close  approximation  to  the 
action  and  power  of  the  monkey;  even  to  the  prehensile 
power  in  the  foot;  so  that  I  asked  a  sculptor-friend  who 
sat  in  front  of  me»  whether  he  thought  such  a  grasp  could 
be  acquired  by  practice,  or  indicated  difference  in  race.  He 
said  he  thought  it  might  be  got  by  practice.  There  was 
also  much  inconceivably  dexterous  work  in  spinning  of  tops, 
— ^making  than  pfiss  in  balanced  motion  alcoig  the  edge  of 
a  sword,  and  along  a  level  string,  and  the  like ; — the  father 
performing  in  the  presence  of  his  two  children,  who  en- 
couraged him  continually  widi  short,  sharp  cries,  like  those 
of  animals.  Then  there  was  some  fairly  good  sleight-of- 
hand  juggling  oi  little  interest ;  ending  with  a  dance  by  the 
juggler^  first  as  an  anijoial,  and  then  as  a  goblin.  Now, 
there  was  this  great  difference  between  the  Japanese  masks 
used  in  this  dwce  and  our  conunon  pantomime  masks  for 
beasts  and  demons, — that  our  English  masks  are  only  stupidly 
and  loathsomely  ugly,  by  exaggeration  of  feature,  or  of  de- 
fect of  feature.  But  the  Japanese  masks  (like  the  frequent 
monsters  of  Japanese  art)  were  inventively  frightftil,  like 
fearful  dreams ;  and  whatever  power  it  is  that  acts  on  human 
minds,  enabling  them  to  invent  such,  appears  to  me  not 
only  to  deserve  the  .term  "demoniacal,"  as  the  only  word 
expressive  of  its  character;  but  to  be  logically  capable  of 
no  other  definition^ 

27.  The  impression,  therefore,  produced  upon  me  by  the 
whole  scene,  was  that  of  being  in  the  presence  of  human 
creatures  of  a  partially  inferior  race,  but  not  without  great 
human  gentleness,  domestic  affection,  and  ingenious  intel- 
lect ;  who  were,  nevertheless,  as  a  nation,  afflicted  by  an  evil 

cruelty  is  noted  *'  in  the  intensely  Daedal  work  of  the  Japanese."  Compaie  Art  of 
England,  §  104;  and  ibid.,  §  52,  whore  the  limiUtions  of  the  '^  literally  imitative 
dexteritieo  of  Japan "  are  noted.  See  also  Fors  Oiavigera,  Letter  65,  ad  >fii.,  where 
Raskin  records  the  aooeptanoe  for  his  Museum  at  Sheffield  of  some  pieces  of 
Japanese  inlaid  work  ''oi  quite  unsurpassable  beauty."] 
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spirit,  and  driven  by  it  to  recreate  themselves  id  achiev- 
ing, or  beholding  the  achievement,  through  years  of  patience, 
of  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  nature  of  the  lower 
animals. 

28.  These,  then,  were  the  two  forms  of  diversicm  ot  re- 
creation of  my  mind  possible  to  me,  in  two  days,  vrbaa  I 
needed  such  help,  in  this  metropolis  of  England.  I  might, 
as  a  rich  man,  have  had  better  music,  if  I  had  so  chosen, 
though,  even  so,  not  rational  or  helpful;  but  a  poor  nun 
could  only  have  these,  or  worse  than  these,  if  he  cared 
for  any  manner  of  spectacle.  (I  am  not  at  present,  ob- 
serve, speaking  of  pure  acting,  which  is  a  study,  and  I^ 
creative  only  as  a  noble  book  is;  but  of  means  of  mere 
amusement.) 

Now,  lastly,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  and 
other  such  **  amusements,""  and  of  the  desire  to  obtain  them, 
on  the  minds  of  our  youth,  read  the  Times  correspondent's 
letter  from  Paris,  in  the  tenth  page  of  the  paper,  to-day;* 
and  that  will  be  quite  enough  for  you  to  read,  for  the 
present,  I  believe. 

*  Appendix  S  [p.  468]. 
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LETTER  VII 

Of  the  various  Expresriom  of  NoHofuU  Fesiivih/ 

March  4,  1867. 

29.  The  subject  which  I  want  to  bring  before  you  is  now 
branched,  and  worse  than  branched,  reticulated,  in  so  many 
directions,  that  I  hardly  know  which  shoot  of  it  to  trace, 
or  which  knot  to  lay  hold  of  first. 

I  had  intended  to  return  to  those  Japanese  jugglers, 
after  a  visit  to  a  theatre  in  Paris;  but  I  had  better,  per- 
haps, at  once  tell  you  the  piece  of  the  performance  which, 
in  connection  with  the  scene  in  the  English  pantomime, 
bears  most  on  matters  in  hand. 

It  was  also  a  dance  by  a  little  girl — though  one  older 
than  Ali  Baba's  daughter,  (I  suppose  a  girl  of  twelve  or 
fourteen).  A  dance,  so  called,  which  consisted  only  in  a 
series  of  short,  sharp  contractions  and  jerks  of  the  body 
and  limbs,  resulting  in  attitudes  of  distorted  and  quaint 
ugliness,  such  as  might  be  produced  in  a  puppet  by  sharp 
twitching  of  strings  at  its  joints:  these  movements  being 
made  to  the  sound  of  two  instruments,  which  between  them 
accomplished  only  a  quick  vibratory  beating  and  strumming, 
in  nearly  the  time  of  a  hearth-cricket's  song,  but  much 
harsher,  and  of  course  louder,  and  without  any  sweetness; 
only  in  the  monotony  and  aimless  construction  of  it,  re- 
minding one  of  various  other  insect  and  reptile  cries  or 
warnings:  partly  of  the  cicala's  hiss;  partly  of  the  little 
melancholy  German  frog  which  says  ^^Mu,  mu,  mu,"  all 
summer-day  long,  with  its  nose  out  of  the  pools  by  Dresden 
and  Leipsic;  and  partly  of  the  deadened  quivering  and  in- 
tense continuousness  of  the  alarm  of  the  rattlesnake. 

343  ^ 
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While  this  was  going  oni  there  was  a  Bible  text  re- 
peating itself  over  and  over  again  in  my  head,  whether  I 
would  or  no: — "And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.**^  To 
which  text  and  some  others,  I  shall  ask  your  attentioii 
presently ; '  but  I  must  go  to  Paris  first. 

80.  Not  at  once,  however,  to  the  theatre,  but  to  a  book- 
seller's shop,'  No.  4,  Rue  Voltaire,  where,  in  the  year  1858, 
was  published  the  fifth  edition  of  Balzac's  Contes  Drdlatiques, 
illustrated  by  425  designs  by  Gustave  Dor^.* 

Both  text  and  illustrations  are  as  powerful  as  it  is  ever 
in  the  nature  of  evil  things  to  be^ — (there  is  no  Jinal  strength 
but  in  rightness).  Nothing  more  witty,  nor  more  inven- 
tively horrible,  has  yet  been  produced  in  the  evil  literature, 
or  by  the  evil  art,  of  man :  ^  nor  can  I  conceive  it  possible 


1  [fizodui  XV.  20.] 

<   See  below,  §§  39,  40,  pp.  851,  352.] 

^  ]Tbe  letter,  ag  origiKudly  published,  adds  ''tbat  of  M.  Adolpbe  de  la  Heys."] 

*  [The  Fogue  of  Gottave  JDore  was  to  Ruakin  a  agn  and  aymptom  of  degndar 
tiou  m  the  taste  of  the  time.  Compare  below,  §  47>  where  Ruakin  refers  as  i 
terrible  sign  of  the  times  to  the  seleetion  of  Dor^  to  illustrate  the  Bible;  and 
§  102,  where^  in  further  refefenoe  to  the  CmUeB  DrolatiptM.  he  criticises  the  wuat 
artisf s  iUostrations  to  Elaine,  See  also  Sesame  and  Litiee,  §  122,  where  Dare's  art 
te  pronounced  '^  enraging  and  polluting,"  and  admiration  or  it  fhtal  to  ''peroeptioB 
of  pure  or  beautiful  art"  See  also  in  Vol.  XIX.  The  Studkt  ^  ArrMetsiu^^,  §  14, 
mid  Ceetuit  of  Aalaia,  §  66 ;  £pilo|^ue  to  Stonee  qf  Venice  (Vol.  XL  p.  234) ;  and 
Fere  Ohfrigera,  Lettefs  20,  34,  79.J 

'  [A  mutilated  quotation  fixxn  this  passage — namely,  '"The  illustrationa  to  the 
Oontee  Droiatiquee  are  Ml  of  power  and  inventiveneis.  .  .  .  Nothing  more  witty,  nor 
more  inventiTely  horrible,  has  yet  been  produced.'  John  Ruskia  in  Time  and  lUe 
hy  Weare  and  Tyne" — in  the  catalogue  of  a  firm  of  publishers  who  were  lasuiiif 
an  edition  of  Dor^s  Contet  DrSiatPfuet,  caused  Ruskin  to  write  the  followini^  letten 
(which  are  here, printed  from  copies  of  them  presenred  among  hia  papers)  :-*- 


''BaANTWOOB^  CONieffON) 

12ih  Marek,  1874. 
*' Messrs.  Cbatto  A  Windus. 

^GENTLBMnK, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  quolatioB  ftmn  mj 
Tkne  and  Tide^  inserted  in  a  recent  catakMne  of  yours  under  the  awneewre- 
ment  of  a  translation  of  the  Contee  DroifUiquee  of  BsIbk,  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dor^. 

**  As  ^ur  suppression  of  the  context  in  that  sentence  is  calculated  to  do 
much  injury  to  me,  and  more  to  the  public,  I  must  beg  you  in  your  neit 
catalogue  to  publish  this  letter,  and  either  withdraw  from  your  cetalegss 
the  mutilated  quotatMn^  or  to  complete  it  from  the  pdnt  where  yon  have 
unjustifiably  inserted  a  period,  adding  to  the  words  you  hate  used — ^namely, 
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•  to  go  beyond  either  in  their  specialities  of  corruption.  The 
r:  text  is  All!  of  blasphemies,  subtle,  tremendous,  hideous  in 
::  shamelessness,  some  put  into  the  mouths  of  {nriests;  the  illus- 
r  trations  are,  in  a  word,  one  continuous  revehyin  the  most 
t  loathsome  and  monstrous  aspects  of  death  and  sin,  enlarged 
:  into  fantastic  ghastliness  of  caricature,  as  if  seen  through 
the  distortion  and  trembling  of  the  hot  smoke  of  the  mouth 
of  helL  Take  this  following  for  a  general  type  of  what  they 
r  seek  in  death:  one  of  the  most  laboured  designs  is  (^  a 
>• 

''  nothing  more  witty  nor  more  inventively  horrible  hat  ]^et  been  produced  " 
— the  remainder  of  the  clause^  namely,  '^in  the  evil  titerature  or  by  the 
art  of  man :  nor  can  I  conceive  it  poiaible  to  go  beyond  either  in  their 
epedalitiea  of  oorruption/' 

''I  am^  Gentlemen, 
«  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

:  "J.  Rcnuf." 


^'MnSRB.   CSAtTO  &  WlMDUg. 


'^BraNTWOOD,   COKIBTON,    LAKOAflHISB, 

Uth  March,  74. 


''GKKtUEifRN, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favour  of  yesterday's  date : 
but  you  take  no  notice  in  it  of  the  requirement  in  my  letter  of  the  12th,  that 
{  you  should  publish  that  letter  itself,  word  for  word.    I  am  compelled  to  insist 

i.  upon  this  in  the  present  case,  as  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter,  received  to- 

day by  the  same  post  with  your's  from  a  Fellow  of  Morton  Collc^,  may, 
'{'  sufficiently  show  you.* 

^  "  In  the  event  of  your  relbsal  I  have  no  other  course  than  to  publish  this 

p  correspondence  in  next  month's  Fort  Clavigera,  with  such  comments  as  may 

seem  to  me  needful.     And  although  in  anv  case  I  must  notice  the  matter  in 
\  Fort,  your  own  publication  of  my  former  letter  will  enable  me  to  do  so  in 

^  a  manner  whicn  would  be  more  agreeable  to  myself;  and  which  I  am 

confident  would  make  your  compliance  with  my  p reeent  request  not  ultl- 
^  mately  injurious  to  you.    In  the  event  of  your  judging  otherwise — all  I 

,  can  say  is  that  I  think  you  will  regret  it  uterwards. 

^  '^I  am.  Gentlemen^ 

^  ''  Your  obedient  servant^ 

^  ''J.  RUSKIN. 

t  '*P.8, — I  am  compelled  to  require  that  my  letter  should  be  printed  in 

every  catalogue  you  issue  during  the  ensuing  months  April.      Even  so, 
*  you  will  scarcely  undo  the  mischief  you  have  done  by  feigning  my  autho- 

rity for  praise  of  such  a  book  as  the  ConteM  Dr6laHqttei, 

''Ana  let  me  finally,  in  friendship  to  the  second  partner  in  jour  firm, 
;  recommend  you,  as  respectable  publisnen^  to  butn  everv  copy  of  the  book 

you  have   printed.     You  would  not  ultimately  lose  oy  such  an  act   of 
'  Honour." 

*  This  copy  will  be  sent  to-morrow, 

,  The  matter  was  not  noticed  in  F&rt  Claviffsra;  so,  presumably,  the  dispute  was  ad- 
justed. The  mutilated  passage  which  had  appeared  in  the  publishers'  advertise- 
meats  in  the  Athenaum  of  March  7  and  14  was  withdrawn  in  that  of  March  21 ; 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  18^6  the  book  was  no  longer  announced.] 
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man  cot  in  two»  downwuds,  by  the  sweep  of  a  swori-^ooe 
half  of  hhn  ftUs  towaids  iht  spectator;  the  other  half  is 
dabontely  drawn  in  its  sectioD — giving  the  profik  of  the 
divided  nose  and  lips;  deft  jaw — ^breast — and  entruk;  ud 
this  is  done  with  ftrther  pollution  and  honor  of  intent  m  tk 
circumstances,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  describe — sdD  less 
some  other  of  the  designs  which  se^  for  fmtastic  extreme 
of  sin,  as  this  for  the  utmost  horror  of  death.  But  of  ili 
the  425,  there  is  not  one,  which  does  not  vicdate  evoy  in- 
stinct of  decency  and  law  of  virtue  or  life,  written  in  tlie 
human  souL 

81.  Now,  my  friend,  among  the  many  '<  Signs  oftiie 
Times*'  the  production  of  a  book  like  this  is  a  signifiast 
one :  but  it  becomes  more  significant  still  when  connected 
with  the  fSurther  fact,  that  M.  Gustave  Dcn^,  the  designer 
of  this  series  of  plates,  has  just  been  received  witb  loud 
acclaim  by  the  British  Evangelical  Public,  as  the  fittest 
and  most  able  person  whom  they  could  at  present  find  to 
illustrate,  to  their  minds,  and  recommend  with  grace  of 
sacred  art,  their  hitherto  unadorned  Bible  for  thenL^ 

Of  which  Bible,  and  of  the  use  we  at  present  make  of 
it  in  England,  having  a  grave  word  or  two  to  say  in  my 
next  letter  (preparatory  to  the  examination  of  that  verse 
which  haunted  me  through  the  Japanese  juggling,  and  of 
some  others  also),  I  leave  you  first  this  sign  of  the  public 
esteem  of  it  to  consider  at  your  leisure. 

1  [The  Holif  Bibie,  with  JUtutraHani  hu  GhuUwe  Dwi,  2  Tola.:  CMell,  Fetter, an^ 
Galpin,  1866-1870;  originally  published  iu  chwp  monthly  parts.] 
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LETTER    VIII 

The  Four  possible  Theories  respecting  the  J'ldhorittf 
of  the  Bibk 

March  7,  1867. 

\2.  I  HAVE  your  yesterday's  letter,  but  must  not  allow 
nyself  to  be  diverted  from  the  business  in  hand  for  this 
mce,  for  it  is  the  most  important  of  which  I  have  to  write 
)o  you. 

You  must  have  seen  long  ago  that  the  essential  difference 
)etween  the  political  economy  I  am  trying  to  teach,  and 
he  popular  science,  is,  that  mine  is  based  on  presumably 
atainable  honesty  in  men,  and  conceivable  respect  in  them 
br  the  interests  of  others,  while  the  popular  science  founds 
tself  wholly  on  their  supposed  constant  regard  for  their 
)wn,  and  on  their  honesty  only  so  far  as  thereby  likely  to 
je  secured. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  for  me,  and  for  all  who  beheve 
ui3rthing  I  say,  a  quite  primal  question  on  what  this  pre- 
sumably attainable  honesty  is  to  be  based. 

88.  **  Is  it  to  be  based  on  religion  ? "  you  may  ask.  **  Are 
^e  to  be  honest  for  fear  of  losing  heaven  if  we  are  dis- 
lonest,  or  (to  put  it  as  generously  as  we  may)  for  fear  of 
iispleasing  Godl  Or,  are  we  to  be  honest  on  speculation, 
>ecause  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  ^  and  to  invest  in  virtue 
IS  in  an  undepreciable  stock?" 

And  my  answer  is — ^not  in  any  hesitating  or  diffidait 
vay  (and  you  know,  my  Mend,  that  whatever  people  may 
ay  of  me,  I  often  do  speak  diffidently ; '  though,  when  I  am 
liffident  of  things,  I  like  to  avoid  speaking  of  them,  if  it 

1  [See  Munera  PukerU,  §  104  (abore,  p.  228).] 
>  [ComiMire  Vol.  VII.  p.  144.] 
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may  be;  but  here  I  say  with  no  shadow  of  doubt) — ^your 
honesty  is  not  to  be  based  either  on  religion  or  policy. 
Both  your  religion  and  policy  must  be  based  on  it.  Your 
honesty  must  be  based,  as  the  sun  is,  in  vacant  heayen; 
poised,  as  the  lights  in  the  firmament,  which  have  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night.^  If  you  ask  why  you  are  to  be 
honest — ^you  are,  in  the  question  itself,  dishonoured.  ''Be- 
cause you  are  a  man,*'  is  the  only  answer ;  and  therefore  I 
said  in  a  former  letter'  that  to  make  your  children  capahU 
of  honesty  is  the  beginning  of  education.  Make  them  men 
first,  and  religious  men  afterwards,  and  all  will  be  sound  ;  but 
a  knave's  religion  is  always  the  rottenest  thing  about  him. 

84.  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  because  I  am  endeavouring  to 
lay  down  a  foundation  of  religious  concrete,  on  i^hich  to 
build  piers  of  policy,  that  you  so  often  find  me  quotii^ 
Bible  texts  in  defence  of  this  or  that  principle  or  assertioiL^ 
But  the  fact  that  such  references  are  an  ofience,  as  I  know 
them  to  be,  to  many  of  the  readars  of  these  politicfd  essays, 
is  one  among  many  others,  which  I  would  desire  you  to 
reflect  upon  (whether  you  are  yourself  one  of  the  ofifended 
or  not),  as  expressive  of  the  singular  position  which  the 
mind  of  the  British  public  has  at  present  taken  with  re- 
spect to  its  worshipped  Book.  The  positions,  honestly 
tenable,  before  I  use  any  more  of  its  texts,  I  must  try  to 
define  for  you. 

85.  All  the  theories  possible  to  theological  disputants 
respecting  the  Bible  are  resolvable  into  four,  and  four  only. 

(1.)  The  first  is  that  of  the  illiterate  modem  religious 
world,  that  every  word  of  the  book  known  to  them  as 
"The  Bible"  was  dictated  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is 
in  every  syllable  of  it  His  «  Word." 

This  theory  is  of  course  tenable  by  no  ordinarily  well- 
educated  person. 


Generii  i.  10.] 
«  [See  above,  §  14,  p.  329.] 
•    See  Modem  Painten,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VL  p.  468) ;  Two  I\Uki,  §  178  (VoL  X\l 
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p.  987);  and  Unto  thU  LaH,  §  55  (Above,  p.  7i$).] 
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(2.)  The  second  thecny  is,  that,  although  admitting  verbal 
error,  the  substance  of  the  lAkcle  collection  of  books  called 
the  Bible  is  absolutely  true,  and  furnished  to  man  by  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  speakers  and  writers  of  it;  and  that  every 
one  who  honestly  and  prayeffiilly  seeks  for  such  truth  in 
it  as  is  nee^ssary  Ibr  his  salvation,  will  infalliUy  find  it 
there. 

This  theory  is  that  held  by  most  of  our  good  and  up* 
right  clergymen,  and  the  better  class  of  the  professedly 
religious  laity. 

(8.)  The  third  theory  is  that  the  group  of  bodes  wiiich 
we  call  the  Bible  were  neither  written  nor  ccdlected  under 
any  Divine  guidance,  securing  them  from  substantial  erroor; 
and  that  they  contain,  like  aU  other  human  writings,  false 
statements  mixed  with  true,  and  erring  thoughts  mixed 
with  just  thoughts;  but  that  they  nevertheless  relate,  on 
the  whole,  fiuthfuUy,  the  dealings  of  the  one  Grod  with  the 
first  races  of  man,  and  His  dealings  with  them  in  aftertime 
through  Christ:  that  they  record  true  miracles,  and  bear 
true  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  li£e 
of  the  world  to  come. 

This  is  a  thecny  held  by  many  of  the  active  leaders  of 
modem  thought. 

(4)  The  fourth,  and  last  possible,  theory  is  that  the 
mass  of  religious  Scripture  contains  merely  the  best  efforts 
which  we  hitherto  know  to  have  been  made  by  any  of  the 
races  of  men  towards  the  discovery  oi  some  relations  with 
the  spiritual  world;  that  th^  are  only  trustworthy  as  ex* 
pressions  of  the  enthusiastic  visions  or  beliefis  of  earnest 
men  oppressed  by  the  world's  darkness,  and  have  no  more 
authoritative  claim  on  our  fiuth  than  the  religious  specula- 
tions and  histories  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Posians,  and 
Indians ;  but  are,  in  common  with  all  these,  to  be  reverently 
studied,  as  containing  a  portion,  divinely  appointed,  of  the 
best  wisdom  which  human  intellect,  earnestly  seeking  for 
help  firom  God,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  gather  between 
birth  and  death. 
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This  has  been,  for  the  List  half-centuiy,  the  theory  of 
the  soundest  scholars  and  thinkers  of  Europe. 

86.  There  is  yet  indeed  one  fiuther  condition  of  in- 
credulity attainable,  and  sorrowfully  attained,  by  many  men 
of  powerfU  intellect — ^the  incredulity,  namely,  of  inspiration 
in  any  sense,  or  of  help  given  by  any  Divine  power  to  the 
thoughts  of  men.^  But  this  form  of  infidelity  merdy  in- 
dicates a  natural  incapacity  for  receiving  certain  emoticMis; 
thou^  many  honest  and  good  men  belong  to  this  insentient 
class.' 

87.  The  educated  men,  therefore,  who  may  be  seriously 
appealed  to,  in  these  days,  on  questions  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, as  modified  by  Scripture,  are  broadly  divisible  into 
three  classes,  severally  holding  the  last  three  theories  above 
stated. 

Now,  whatever  power  a  passage  from  the  statedly  autho- 
ritative portions  of  the  Bible  may  have  over  the  mind  of  a 
person  holding  the  fourth  theory,  it  will  have  a  fntopOT- 
tionately  greater  over  that  of  persons  holding  the  third  or 
the  second.  I,  therefore,  always  imagine  myself  speaking 
to  the  fourth  class  of  theorists.  If  I  can  persuade  or  in- 
fluence tkentf  I  am  logically  sure  of  the  others.  I  say 
*4ogically,"  for  the  actual  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is 
that  no  persons  are  so  little  likely  to  submit  to  a  passage 
of  Scripture  not  to  their  fmcy,  as  those  who  are  most 
positive  on  the  subject  of  its  general  inspiration.' 

88.  Addressing,  then,  this  fourth  class  of  thinkers,  I 
would  say  to  them,  when  asking  them  to  enter  on  any 
subject  of  importance  to  national  morals,  or  conduct*  ^'  This 
book,  which  has  been  the  accepted  guide  of  the  mciral  in- 
telligence of  Europe  for  some  fifteen  hundred  years,  enforces 
certain  simple  laws  of  human  conduct  which  you  know  have 

^  [On  the  theory  of  ^  the  inspiratioii  of  all  true  memben  of  the  Church,"  see 
Bibk  ^  Amim9,  uL  §  48.] 

'  [The  letter,  at  originally  publiahed,  reads: — 

".  .  .  certain  emotions;  and  tiiough  •  .  .  insentient  class,  tbey  are  net 
to  he  thought  of  except  as  more  or  leai  mechanical  or  animal  foroesi,  vhich 
must  he  dealt  with  by  similar  forces,  not  by  reasoning/'] 

*  [Here,  again,  compare  Bibie  qf  Armetu,  uL  §  41.    See  also  JfifMet  ^tkB  Dmd, 
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also  been  agreed  upon,  in  every  main  point,  by  all  the  re- 
ligious, and  by  all  tiie  greatest  profane  writers,  of  every  age 
and  country.  This  book  primary  forbids  pride,  lascivious- 
ness,  and  covetousness ;  and  you  know  that  all  great  thinkers, 
in  every  nation  of  mankind,  have  similarly  forbidden  these 
mortal  vices.  This  book  enjoins  truth,  temperance,  charity, 
and  equity;  and  you  know  that  every  great  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Indian,  enjoins  these  also.  You  know  besides, 
that  through  all  the  mysteries  of  human  fate  and  history, 
this  one  great  law  of  fate  is  written  on  the  walls  of  cities 
or  in  their  dust;  written  in  letters  of  light,  and  letters  of 
blood, — that  where  truth,  temperance,  and  equity  have  been 
preserved,  all  strength,  and  peace,  and  joy  have  been  pre- 
served also; — ^that  where  lying,  lasciviousness,  and  cove^us- 
ness  have  been  {H'actised,  there  has  followed  an  in£allilde» 
and,  for  centuries,  irrecoverable  ruin.  And  you  know,  lastly, 
that  the  observance  of  this  common  law  of  righteousness, 
conunending  itself  to  all  the  pure  instincts  of  men,  and 
fruitful  in  their  temporal  good,  is  by  the  religious  waiters 
of  every  nation,  and  chiefly  in  this  venerated  Scripture  of 
ours,  connected  with  some  distinct  hope  of  better  life,  and 
righteousness,  to  come. 

89.  *^  Let  it  not  then  offend  you  if,  deducing  principles 
of  action  first  from  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature,  I  never- 
theless fortify  them  also  by  appliance  of  the  precepts,  or 
suggestive  and  probable  teachings  of  this  Book,  of  which 
the  authority  is  over  many  around  you,  more  distinctly  than 
over  you,  and  which,  confessing  to  be  divine,  they,  at  least, 
can  only  disobey  at  their  mortal^  peril." 

On  these  grounds,  and  in  this  temper,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  passages  of  Scripture  in  my  writings 
on  politick  economy;  and  in  this  temper  I  will  ask  you  to 
consider  with  me  some  conclusions  which  appear  to  me 
derivable  from  that  text  about  Miriam,  which  haunted  me 
through  the  jugglery ; '  and  from  certain  others. 

^  [''Mortal"  in  the  newipapen;  misprinted  ''moral"  in  all  editions  of  the 
book.] 

^  [See  abore,  §  29,  p.  344.] 
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LETTER    IX 

TTie  Use  of  Music  and  Dancing  under  the  Jewish  Theocraegj 
compared  with  their  Use  by  the  Modem  French 

Mmrek  10^  1867. 

40.  Having,  I  hope,  made  you  now  deariy  understsnd 
with  what  feeling  I  would  use  the  authority  of  the  book 
which  the  British  public,  professing  to  consider  sacred,  have 
lately  adorned  for  themselves  with  the  work  oi  the  bold- 
est  violator  of  the  instincts  of  human  honour  and  decency 
known  yet  in  art-history,^  I  will  pursue  by  the  help  of  that 
verse  about  Miriam,  and  some  others,  the  subject  whidi 
occupied  my  mind  at  both  theatres,  and  to  which,  though 
in  so  apparently  desultory  manner,  I  have  been  neverthe- 
less very  earnestly  endeavouring  to  lead  you. 

41.  The  going  forth  of  the  women  of  Israel  after  Miriam 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances,*  was,  as  you  doubtless  re- 
member, their  expression  of  passionate  triumph  and  thank- 
fulness, after  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  ddiverance 
from  the  Eg3rptians.  That  deliverance  had  been  by  the 
utter  death  of  their  enemies,  and  accompanied  by  stupen- 
dous miracle;  no  human  creatures  could  in  an  hour  of 
triumph  be  surrounded  by  circumstances  more  solenui.  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  excite  your  feelings  about  thoo. 
Consider  only  for  yourself  what  that  seeing  of  the  Egyptians 
"  dead  upon  the  sea-shore  *'  •  meant  to  every  soul  that  saw 
it.    And  then  reflect  that  these  intense  emotions  of  mingled 

^  [The  letter,  m  originally  published,  adds  here: — 

'^ ...  art  history  (the  meaning  and  further  bearinga  of  which  fret  I  viil 
endeavour  presently  to  ahow  you)  ..." 
For  this  reference  to  Dor^^  see  above,  §  31,  p.  346 ;  and  below,  §  47,  p.  357.] 
>  [Exodus  XV.  20.] 
s  [Exodus  xiv.  30,  31.] 
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[lorror,  triumph,  and  gratitude  were  expressed,  in  the  vis- 
ible presence  of  the  Deity,  by  music  and  dancing.  If  you 
mswer  that  you  do  not  believe  the  Egyptians  so  perished, 
>r  that  .God  ever  appeared  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,^  I  reply, 
*  Be  it  so — ^believe  or  disbelieve,  as  you  choose ; — This  is 
^et  assuredly  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  or  fable 
^f  the  Exodus  supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances  of 
Divine  interposition  as  he  had  invented,  the  triumph  of 
the  Israelitish  women  would  have  been,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  direction  of  a  prophetess,  expressed  by 
[nusic  and  dancing/' 

42.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  he  should  think  otherwise, 
%t  whatever  period  he  wrote;  both  music  and  dancing 
being,  among  all  great  ancient  nations,  an  appointed  and 
irery  principal  part  of  the  worship  of  the  gods.^ 

And  that  very  theatrical  entertainment  at  which  I  sate 
thinking  over  these  things  for-you — ^that  pantomime,  which 
lepended  throughout  for  its  success  on  an  appeal  to  the 
dees  of  the  lower  London  populace,  was,  in  itself,  nothing 
but  a  corrupt  remnant  of  the  religious  ceremonies  which 
QTuided  the  most  serious  faiths  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  gravest  moral  and  didactic — more 
forcibly  so  because  at  the  same  time  dramatic — ^literature. 

48.  Returning  to  the  Jewish  history,  you  find  soon 
ifterwards  this  enthusiastic  religious  dance  and  song  em- 
ployed, in  their  more  common  and  habitual  manner,  in  the 
idolatries  under  Sinai;'  but  beautifully  again  and  tenderly, 
ifter  the  triumph  of  Jephthah,  ''And  behold  his  daughter 
3ame  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.'* 
Again,  still  more  notably,  at  the  triumph  of  David  with 
Saul,  ''the  women   came  out   of  aU   the  cities  of  Israel, 

1  TExodiu  xiiL  21 ;  xiv.  19.1 

*  [On  the  place  of  music,  m  worship  and  education,  see  in  VoL  XIX.  CMtu  iif 
igiaia,  §  211,  and  Qiwm  <if  the  Air,  §  42,  and  namerous  pas8a||;e8  in  Fore  danigera 
see  General  Index).     Similarly  for  dancing,  see  Ethice  of  the  Duet^  §§  7i-76; 


^le'e  Neet,  §S  13-14 ;  Loo^e  Meime,  §  24 ;  Prmterita,  iii.  §  84  n.  ;  and,  again 
general  IndexJ 

^  [See  £xodus  xxxii.  18,  19 ;  and  for  the  following  references,  Judges  xi.  34 ; 
I  Samael  xTiii.  6;  2  Samuel  vL  14;  Luke  xt.  25.] 
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singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  King  Saul,  with  tablets,  with 
joy,  and  with  instraments  of  music/'  And  you  hi^re  liiis 
joyful  song  and  dance  of  the  virgins  of  Israd  not  ixij 
incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  most  solemn  passages  of 
Hebrew  religious  poetry  (as  in  Psahn  IxvilL  24,  25,  and 
Psalm  cxlix.  2,  8),  but  approved,  and  the  restoration  of  it 
promised  as  a  sign  of  God's  perfect  blessing,  most  eamestly 
by  the  saddest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  his  sajrings* 

'*  The  Lord  hath  appeared  of  old  unto  me,  saying,  *  Ye&, 
I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love.  Therefibre,  with 
loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee. — I  wUl  build  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  built,  O  Virgin  of  Israel;  thou  shalt  again 
be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  id 
dances  with  them  that  make  merry,'"  (Jer.  xxxL  8,  4;  and 
compare  verse  18).  And  finally,  you  have  in  two  of  quite 
the  most  important  passages  in  the  whole  series  of  Scrip- 
ture (one  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  in  the  New),  the 
rejoicing  in  the  repentance  from,  and  remission  of,  sins,  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  music  and  dancing,  namely,  in  the 
rapturous  dancing  of  David  before  the  returning  sxk ;  and 
in  the  joy  of  the  father's  household  at  the  rep^mtanoe 
of  the  prodigal  son. 

44.  I  could  put  all  this  much  better,  and  more  con- 
vincingly, before  you,  if  I  were  able  to  take  any  pains  in 
writing  at  present;  but  I  am  not,  as  I  told  you;  being 
weary  and  ill;  neithw  do  I  much  care  now  to  use  what 
in  the  very  truth,  are  but  tricks  ot  literary  art,  in  deal- 
ing with  this  so  grave  subject  You  see  I  write  you  my 
letter  straightforward,  and  let  you  see  all  my  scratdiings 
out  and  puttings  in ;  and  if  the  way  I  say  tilings  shodcs 
you,  or  any  other  reader  of  these  letters,  I  cannot  help  it; 
this  only  I  know,  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true,  and  written 
more  eamestly  than  anything  I  ever  wrote  wilii  my  best 
literary  care;  and  that  you  will  find  it  useful  to  think 
upon,  however  it  be  said.  Now,  therefore,  to  draw  towards 
our  conclusion.     Supposing  the  Bible  inspired,  in  any  of 
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the  senses  above  defined,  you  have  m  these  passages  a 
positively  Divine  authority  for  the  use  of  song  and  dance, 
as  a  means  of  religious  service,  and  expression  of  national 
thanksgiving.  Supposing  it  not  inspired,  you  have  (taking 
the  passages  for  as  slightly  authoritative  as  you  choose) 
record  in  them,  nevertheless,  of  a  state  of  mind  in  a  great 
nation,  producing  the  most  beautiful  religious  poetry  and 
perfect  moral  law  hitherto  known  to  us,  yet  only  expres- 
sible by  them,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  joyful  passion,  by 
means  of  processional  dance  and  choral  song. 

45.  Now  I  want  you  to  contrast  this  state  of  religious 
rapture  with  some  of  our  modem  phases  of  mind  in  paralld 
circumstances.  You  see  that  the  promise  of  Jeremiah's, 
*'Thou  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make 
merry,"  is  immediately  followed  by  this,  "Thou  shalt  yet 
plant  vines  upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria."^  And  again, 
at  the  yearly  feast  to  the  Lord  in  Shiloh,  the  dancing  of 
the  virgins  was  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards  *  (Judges  xxL 
21),  the  feast  of  the  vintage  being  in  the  south,  as  our 
harvest  home  in  the  north,  a  peculiar  occasion  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  I  happened  to  pass  the  autumn  of  1868  in 
one  of  the  great  vine  districts  of  Switzerland,  under  the 
slopes  of  the  outlying  branch  of  the  Jura  which  limits  the 
arable  plain  of  the  Canton  Zurich,  some  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Zurich  itself.  That  city  has  always  been  a  renowned 
stronghold  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  next  in  importance  only 
to  Geneva;  and  its  evangelical  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Catholics  of  Uri,  and  endeavours  to  bring  about  that 
spiritual  result  by  stopping  the  supplies  of  salt  they  needed 
to  make  their  cheeses  with,  brought  on  (tiie  Uri  men 
reading  their  Matt.  v.  18,'  in  a  different  sense)  the  battle  of 
Keppel,  and  the  death  of  the  reformer  Zwinglius.^    The 

^  rJeremiah  xxxi.  4,  5.] 

'  rOompare  Vnid  ihh  Last,  §  81 ;  mbore,  p.  lia] 

3  [*'  Ye  are  the  «Jt  of  the  earth  ;  hut  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  nvronr,  wherewith 
ahall  it  be  salted?  it  is  therefore  good  for  nothing,  hut  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  he 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.''] 

*  [Roskin  refers  again  to  this  incident  in  Modem  Pamien,  voL  v.  pt  vL  ch.  ix. 
§  14;  see  the  note  on  that  passage  (Vol.  VII.  p.  112}.] 
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town  itself  shows  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  progress  in 
all  the  modem  arts  and  sciences  of  life.  It  is  nearly  as 
black  as  Newcastle — ^has  a  railroad  station  larger  than  the 
London  terminus  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover — ^fouls  the 
stream  of  the  Limmat  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the  lake, 
so  that  you  might  even  venture  to  compare  the  formerly 
simple  and  innocent  Swiss  river  (I  remember  it  thirty  years 
ago— «  current  of  pale  green  crystal)  with  the  highly  edu- 
cated English  streams  of  Weare  or  Tyne;  and,  finally, 
has  as  many  French  prints  of  dissolute  tendency  in  its  piin- 
cipal  shop  windows  as  if  they  had  the  privil^;e  of  opening 
on  the  Parisian  Boulevards. 

46.  I  was  somewhat  anxious  to  see  what  species  of 
thanksgiving  or  exultation  would  be  expressed  at  their 
vintage,  by  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
much  enlightened,  evangelical,  and  conoimercial  society.  It 
consisted  in  two  ceremonies  only.  During  the  day,  the 
servants  of  the  farms  where  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
collected  in  knots  about  the  vineyards,  and  slowly  fired 
horse-pistols,  fix>m  morning  to  evening.^  At  night  they  got 
drunk,  and  staggered  up  and  down  the  hill  paths,  utt^ing, 
at  short  intervals,  yells  and  shrieks,  differing  only  from  the 
howling  of  wild  animals  by  a  certain  intended  and  insolent 
discordance,  only  attainable  by  the  malignity  of  debased 
human  creatures. 

47.  I  must  not  do  the  injustice  to  the  Zurich  peasantry 
of  implying  that  this  manner  of  festivity  is  peculiar  to 
themu  A  year  before,  in  1862,  I  had  formed  the  intention 
of  living  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and 
had  established  myself  experimentally  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Mont  Sal^ve;*  but  I  was  forced  to  abandon  my 
purpose  at  last,  because  I  could  not  endure  the  rabid  howl- 
ing, on  Sunday  evenings,  of  the  holiday-makers  who  came 
out  fix>m  G^eva  to  get  drunk  in  the  mountain  village. 
By  the  way,  your  last  letter,  with  its  extracts  about  our 

>  [Compwe  Semme  and  LUie9y  §  36  (VoL  XVm.  p.  90),  where  Riukm   again 
refera  to  thia  incident] 

'  [See  the  Intredaotion ;  ebore,  p.  Ixzi] 
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traffic  in  gin,  is  very  valuable.  I  will  come  to  that  part 
of  the  business  in  a  little  while/  Meantime,  my  friend, 
note  this,  respecting  what  I  have  told  you,  that  in  the 
very  centre  of  Europe,  in  a  country  which  is  visited  for 
their  chief  pleasure  by  the  most  refined  and  thoughtful 
persons  among  all  Christian  nations — a  country  made  by 
God's  hand  the  most  beautiful  in  the  temperate  regi<ms  oi 
the  earth,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  once  capable  of  the 
sternest  patriotism  and  simplest  purity  of  life,  your  modem 
religion,  in  the  very  stronghold  of  it,  has  reduced  the  song 
and  dance  of  ancient  virginal  thanksgiving  to  the  bowlings 
and  staggerings  of  men  betraying,  in  intoxication,  a  nature 
sunk  more  than  half-way  towards  the  beasts;  and  you  will 
begin  to  understand  why  the  Bible  should  have  been  '<  illus- 
trated" by  Gustave  Dor^/ 

48.  One  word  more  is  needful,  though  this  letter  is  long 
already.  The  peculiar  ghastliness  of  this  Swiss  mode  of 
festivity  is  in  its  utter  failure  of  joy;  the  paralysis  and 
helplessness  of  a  vice  in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure, 
nor  art.  But  we  are  not,  throughout  Europe,  wholly  thus. 
There  are  such  things,  yet,  as  rapturous  song  and  dance 
among  us,  though  not  indicative,  by  any  means,  of  joy 
over  repentant  sinners.  You  must  come  back  to  Paris  with 
me  again.  I  had  an  evening  to  spare  there,  last  summer, 
for  investigation  of  theatres;  and  as  there  was  nothing 
at  any  of  them  that  I  cared  much  about  seeing,  I  asked 
a  valet-de-place  at  Meurice's  what  people  were  generally 
going  to.  He  said,  ''All  the  English  went  to  see  the 
Lanteme  MagiqtLe''  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you  what 
general  entertainment  I  received  in  following,  for  once,  the 
lead  of  my  countrymen;  but  it  closed  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  characteristic  dancing  of  all  ages  of  the  world; 
and  the  dance  given  as  characteristic  of  modem  time  was 
the  Cancan,  which  you  will  see  alluded  to  in  the  extract 

^  [Dixon  reverted  to  the  subject  in  the  coarse  of  enbsequent  eorreepondenee  and 
Rtttkin  answered  him ;  see  §  83  (below,  p.  370).] 
>  [See  above,  p.  340.] 
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given  in  the  note  at  page  92  of  Sesame  and  IMies}  ''Tlie 
ball  terminated  with  a  Devilish  Chain  and  a  Cancan  of 
Hell»  at  seven  in  the  morning/'  It  was  led  by  four  prin- 
cipal dancers  (who  have  since  appeared  in  London  in  the 
Huguenot  Captain)^  and  it  is  many  years  since  I  have 
seen  such  perfect  dancing,  as  far  as  finish  and  accuracy  of 
art  and  fiilness  of  animal  power  and  fire  are  concerned. 
Nothing  could  be  better  done,  in  its  0¥m  evil  way ;  the 
object  of  the  dance  throughout  being  to  express,  in  every 
gesture,  the  wildest  fiiry  of  insolence  and  vicious  passions 
possible  to  hunuin  creatures.  So  that  you  see,  though,  for 
the  present,  we  find  ourselves  utterly  incapable  of  a  rapture 
of  gladness  or  thanksgiving,  the  dance  which  is  presented  as 
characteristic  of  modern  civilization  is  still  rapturous  enough 
— ^but  it  is  with  rapture  of  blasphemy.' 

1  [Rttskin'i  reference  is  to  the  first  edition ;  see  now  §  96  ji.    For  the  cuicib, 
see  ako  Munttra  PuheHs,  Vrehee,  §  4  (ahove,  p.  133),  and  BiUe  <if  Amkm,  vr. 


•'[The 


letter,  as  originally  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  edition  of  1867 
add:— 

''Now,  just  read  from  the  I7th  to  the  20th  page  of  the  Pra&ce  to  Stmt 

and  IAHm,  and  I  will  try  to  bring  all  these  broken  threads  into  some  «vp 

and  woo^  in  my  next  two  letters — ^if  I  cannot  in  onei." 

Hie  reference  was  to  the  Plre&oe  added  in  the  second  (and  retained  in  the  third 

and  in  the  fourth)  edition.    As  in  1872  that  Preface  was  no  longer  aceeniUflr 

Huskin  withdiew  the  reference  to  it  here;  see  now  VoL  XVIIL] 
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XJW  Meaning  and  Actual  Operation  of  Satanic  or 
Demoniacal  Influence 

March  l6,  1867. 

49,^  You  may  gather  from  the  facts  given  you  in  my  last 
letter  that,  as  the  expression  of  true  and  holy  gladness  was 
in  old  time  statedly  offered  up  by  men  for  a  part  of  worship 
to  God  their  Father,  so  the  expression  of  false  and  unholy 
gladness  is  in  modern  times,  with  as  much  distinctness  and 
plainness,  asserted  by  them  openly  to  be  offered  to  another 
spirit:  "Chain  of  the  Devil,''  and  "Cancan  of  Hell"  being 
the  names  assigned  to  these  modem  forms  of  joyous  pro- 
cession.* 

Now,  you  know  that,  among  the  best  and  wisest  of  our* 
present  religious  teachers,  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  to 
disbelieve,  and  to  preach  their  disbelief,  in  the  commonly 
received  ideas  of  the  Devils  and  of  his  place,  and  his  work. 
While,  among  some  of  our  equally  well-meanings  but  fiir 
less  wise,  religious  teachers,  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  panic 
spreading  in  anticipation  of  the  moral  dangers  which  must 
follow  on  the  loss  c^  the  help  of  the  DeviL  One  of  the  last 
appearances  in  public  of  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year 

'  [Here^  affun,  the  Itttar,  m  •rifkiaUy  paliliih«d,  and  tbe  edition  of  1867  beve 
ftH  additionel  penrage  : — 

''I  am  afraid  my  weaTing,  after  all,  will  be  but  reogh  work--and  many 
eade  of  threads  ill-knotted— hut  you'll  see  there's  a  pattern  at  List,  meant 
by  themalL 

''Yon  may  gather  .  .  •  "] 
*  [Here  the  letter,  as  originally  pnblished  (but  net  the  edition  of  1867),  «d4ed  :^ 
'*  It  is  true  that  this  is  said  in  wantonness,  but  no  other  form  of  sur* 
ii^  it  is  possible  to  the  persons  conoomed  ^and  with  what  bitterness  the 
words  may  be  felt,  you  nay  oather  if  you  look  at  the  aocount  of  the  suicide 
of  one  of  the  most  oelebfatea  daBoers  at  these  meetings  only  about  a  ibrt- 
night  ago  in  Fkris)/'] 
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was  at  a  conclave  of  clei^g^ymen  assembled  in  defence  of 
faith  in  damnation.*  The  sense  of  the  meeting  geoenJhr 
was,  that  there  mu9t  be  such  a  place  as  hell,  because  no 
one  would  ever  behave  decently  upon  earth  unless  they 
were  kept  in  wholesome  fear  of  the  fires  beneath  it:  and 
Mr.  Keble,  especially  insisting  on  this  view,  related  a  story 
of  an  old  woman  who  had  a  wicked  son,  and  who,  having 
lately  heard  with  horror  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Maurice  and 
others,  exclaimed  pathetically,  ^'My  son  is  bad  enough  as 
it  is,  and  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  hell,  what  would  become 
of  him  I "  (I  write  from  memory,  and  cannot  answer  for  the 
words,  but  I  can  for  their  purport)  * 

50.  Now,  my  friend,  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  incur  the 
chaige  of  such  presumption  as  may  be  involved  in  variance 
from  both  these  systems  of  teaching. 

I  do  not  merely  believe  there  is  such  a  place  as  helL  I 
kruyw  there  is  such  a  place;  and   I  know  also  that  when 

*  Phftical  damnation,  I  should  have  said.     It  is  strange  how  seldom  pain 
of  heart  is  spoken  of  as  a  possible  element  of  future,  or  as  the  worst  of 
*  present  pain.' 

^  [KeUe  died  in  1806 ;  the  speech  here  referred  to  was  made  at  the  Char^ 
Congress  held  at  Bristol  in  October  1864.  It  was  an  echo  of  the  oontrorersTOver 
E99ay9  and  Revieuft,  published  in  1860.  In  consequence  of  that  work,  Mr.  wQsod 
was  prosecuted  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  eternal  Dunishment,  and  was  condomiwd 
in  1862  in  the  Arches  Court  Dr.  Williams  had  oeen  prosecuted  and  eondemned 
at  the  same  time.  The  judgments  were  overthrown  in  1864  on  appeal  to  the  Prirr 
Council,  the  court  consisting  of  four  lay,  and  three  spiritual,  judges.  KoUe  was 
indignant  alike  at  the  substance  of  the  decisions  and  at  the  compoeition  of  the  cooit, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  subseanent  protest  In  tiie  course  of  a  paper  od 
the  subject  which  he  read  at  the  Church  Congress,  he  said  :  ''  It  was  an  all-importaat 
subject,  even  more  important  in  its  practical  bearingi  perhaps  than  that  moat  solcns 
subject  of  inspiration.  Never  was  its  practical  aspect  set  before  him  more  IbrcililT 
than  when  talking  to  an  old  woman  m  his  country  narish — a  poor  woman.  Sbe 
had  a  son  who  was  a  great  trouble  to  her  from  his  wicked  habits.  He  (Mr.  Kebie) 
told  her  about  this — about  the  awfiil  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  being  called 
in  question.  He  had  told  all  what  he  thought  of  the  matter  to  forewarn  tiiem. 
The  poor  woman  was  terribly  alarmed  to  hear  of  any  doubt  on  this  solemn  tmtfc, 
and  said,  'Oh,  what  an  effect  it  will  have,  when  my  son  hears  it,  on  him.  What 
will  liecome  of  him?'"  Keblesat  down  '' amidst  tremendous  applause**  (Guordiaa, 
October  19,  1864,  p.  1019;  and  see  W.  Lock's  John  Kebie:  a  Biogra^^  1898, 
pp.  179-182).  For  Ruskin's  own  views,  at  an  earlier  date,  on  the  subject  of  etctnal 
punishment,  see  Stones  pf  Venfce,  vol.  iii.  (Vol  XI.  p.  166  n.).] 

>  rrhis  footnote  was  first  added  in  1872;  the  word  ^'heaH**  is  now  ilalieiaed  in 
accordance  with  Ruskin's  marking  in  his  copy  for  revision.] 
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nen  have  got  to  the  point  of  believiiig  virtue  impossible  but 
hrough  dread  of  it,  they  have  got  into  it 

I  mean,  that  according  to  the  distinctness  with  which 
hey  hold  such  a  creed,  the  stain  of  nether  fire  has  passed 
ipon  them.  In  the  depth  of  his  heart  Mr.  Eeble  could  not 
lave  entertained  the  thought  for  an  instant ;  and  I  believe  it 
^as  only  as  a  conspicuous  sign  to  the  religious  world  of  the 
itate  into  which  they  were  sinking,  that  this  creed,  possible 
n  its  sincerity  only  to  the  basest  of  them,  was  neverthe- 
ess  appointed  to  be  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  most  tender, 
Ifracious,  and  beloved  of  their  teachers. 

51.  "Virtue  impossible  but  for  fear  of  hell" — a  lofty 
jreed  for  your  English  youth — ^and  a  holy  one  I  And  yet, 
ny  friend,  there  was  something  of  right  in  the  terrors  of 
:his  clerical  conclave.  For,  though  you  should  assuredly  be 
ible  to  hold  your  own  in  the  straight  wa}^  of  God,  without 
ilways  believing  that  the  Devil  is  at  your  side,  it  is  a  state 
)f  mind  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  you  should  not  know 
:he  Devil  when  you  see  him  there/  For  the  probability 
s  that  ^en  you  do  see  him,  the  way  you  are  walking  in 
s  not  one  of  God's  ways  at  all,  but  is  leading  you  quite 
nto  other  neighbourhoods  than  His.  On  His  way,  indeed, 
^ou  may  often,  like  Albert  Diirer's  Knight,  see  the  Fiend 
3ehind  you,'  but  you  will  find  that  he  drops  always  fieurther 
ind  farther  behind ;  whereas,  if  he  jogs  with  you  at  your 
lide,  it  is  probably  one  of  his  own  by-paths  you  are  got  on. 
^d,  in  any  case,  it  is  a  highly  desirable  matter  that  you 
ihould  know  him  when  you  set  eyes  on  him,  which  we  are 
^ery  far  from  doing  in  these  days,  having  convinced  our- 
selves that  the  graminivorous  form  of  him,  with  horn  and 
ail,  is  extant  no  longer.  But  in  fearful  truth,  the  Presence- 
tnd  Power  of  Him  is  here;  in  the  world,  with  us,  and 
within  us,  mock  as  you  may;  and  the  fight  with  him,  for 
;he  time,  sore,  and  widely  unprosperous. 

^  [For  Ruskin'i  views  on  the  question  of  the  personal  existence  of  evil  spirits, 
ee  Eagle'9  Nut,  %9d\  An  Oxford  Lecture,  §§  7,  18.] 
*  [See  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  Vll.  p.  310).] 
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Do  not  think  I  am  spealdi^  metaphoricaUy  or  ilietori- 
cally,  or  with  any  other  than  literal  and  earnest  meaoiDg  d 
wonb.  Hear  me,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  for  a  little  while,  as 
earnestly  as  I  speak. 

5S.  Every  fiunilty  of  man's  soul,  and  every  instinct  of  it 
by. which  he  is  meant  to  Uve,  is  exposed  to  its  own  spedal 
form  of  corruption:  and  whether  within  Man,  or  in  the 
external  worid,  there  is  a  fowa  or  condition  of  temptstkMi 
which  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  reduce  every  gloiy  d 
his  soul,  and  every  power  of  his  life,  to  sudi  oorruptioD  as 
is  possible  to  them*  And  the  more  beautiful  they  are,  tiie 
more  fearful  is  the  death  which  is  attadied  as  poialty  to 
their  degradation.^ 

58.  Take,  for  instance,  that  which,  in  its  purity,  is  the 
source  of  the  highest  and  purest  mortal  h^piness— Lor& 
Think  of  it  first  at  its  highest — ^as  it  may  exist  in  the  dis- 
ciplined spirit  ci  a  perfect  human  creature ;  as  it  has  so 
existed  again  and  again,  and  does  alwajrs,  wherever  it  tiruly 
exists  at  all,  as  the  purijying  passicm  of  the  souL  I  viD 
not  speak  of  the  transcendentid  and  imaginative  intensity 
in  which  it  may  rdgn  in  noble  hearts,  as  when  it  inspired 
the  greatest  religious  poem  yet  given  to  men ;'  but  take 
it  in  its  true  and  quiet  purity  in  any  simple  lover's  heart, 
— as  jTou  have  it  expressed,  for  instance,  thus,  exquisitely, 
in  the  Angel  in  the  Home: — 

^  And  there,  with  many  a  blissful  tear, 
I  YO>wed  to  loTe  and  pnjed  to  wed 

The  maiden  who  had  grown  so  dear; — 
Thanked  God,  who  had  set  her  in  mj  path ; 

And  promiaed,  as  I  hoped  to  win, 
I  never  wovid  sollj  mj  fiuth 

B7  the  least  selfishness  or  sin; 
Whatever  in  her  sight  I'd  seem 

I'd  reallj  be ;  I'd  never  blend 
With  mr  delight  in  her  a  dieam 

'Twouid  ehmige  her  eheek  to  oomprehend; 


^  [On  this  prinmple  of  mrrupHt  opUmi  pemima,  see  MMtmrn  Puheru,  §  1® 
(abote,  ^  S22) ;  and  Mow,  §  1»,  p.  480.] 

*  [In  tiie  maigin  of  bis  copf  Ibr  rsvisioD  RnAhi  wrote  hers,  ^TIm  I^^^ 
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And,  if  the  wished  it,  I'd  prefer 

Another's  to  my  own  success; 
And  always  seek  the  best  for  her, 

With  unofficiout  tenderness."  ^ 

Take  this  for  the  pure  type  of  it  in  its  simplicity;  aad 
hen  thiiik  of  what  corruption  this  passion  is  capable.  ,  I 
¥ill  give  you  a  type  of  that  also,  and  at  your  very  doors. 
[  cannot  refer  you  to  the  time  when  the  crime  happened; 
mt  it  was  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  near  NewcariJe,  and 
t  has  remained  always  as  a  ghastly  landmark  in  my  mind, 
>wing  to  the  horror  of  the  external  circumstances.  The 
x)dy  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found  naked,  rolled  into 
i  heap  of  ashes,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  your  pits.^ 

54.  You  have  thus  two  limiting  examples,  of  the  Pure 
Passion^  and  of  its  corruption.  Now,  whatever  influence 
t  is,  without  or  within  us,  which  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
i;rade  the  one  towards  the  other,  is  literally  and  accurately 
'Satanic/'  And  this  treacherous  or  deceiving  spirit  is  per-* 
actually  at  work,  so  that  all  the  worst  evil  among  us  is  a 
letrayed  oe  corrupted  good.  Take  religion  itself:  the  desire 
)f  finding  out  God,  and  placing  one's  self  in  some  true  son's 
)r  servant's  relation  to  Himu  The  Devil,  that  is  to  say,  the 
leceiving  spbit  within  us,  or  outside  of  us,  mixes  up  our 
>wn  vanity  with  this  desire;  makes  us  think  that  in  our 
iove  to  God  we  have  established  some  connection  with  Him 
prhich  sq^arates  us  from  our  feUow-men,  and  renders  us 
superior  to  them.  Then  it  takes  but  one  wave  of  the 
Devil's  hand ;  and  we  are  burning  them  alive  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  contradicting  us. 

55.  Take  the  desu«  of  teaching— the  entirely  unselfish 

1  [Book  i.  canto  iv.^  ''The  Morning  Call/'  3.    In  later  years  the  poet  altered 
U  nxth  Une  to  ''That  I  woald  never  dim  my  faith."] 

'  [The  fbllovring  entry  in  one  of  Raskin's  note-books  gives  the  reference : — 

''  For  a  study  of  all  that  is  vilest  and  most  horrible  in  the  state  of  the 
English  lower  dasses^  see  the  Ihnm  of  Mareh  2,  1863— the  trial  on  tho 
Northern  Ciwuit  of  George  Vass  (aged  19)  for  the  marder  of  Mary  Doherty^ 
on  the  1st  of  January  ^bont  2  in  the  morning).  Tailoi's  wife  at  New- 
castle. Her  husband  had  given  her  3  shillings  which  she  was  spending 
on  drink  when  the  murderer  got  hold  of  her.  The  body  is  found  covered 
with  blood  and  eiiufsiv."] 
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and  noble  instinct  for  telling  to  those  who  are  ignonnt 
the  truth  we  know,  and  guarding  them  fitmi  the  emxs 
we  see  them  in  danger  of; — ^there  is  no  nobler,  no  more 
constant  instinct  in  honourable  breasts;  but  let  the  DevS 
formalise  it,  and  mix  the  pride  of  a  piofessi<m  with  it— ^ 
foolish  people  entrusted  with  the  business  of  instracticNL 
and  make  their  giddy  heads  giddier  by  putting  them  up  m 
pulpits  above  a  submissive  crowd — and  you  have  it  instantir 
corrupted  into  its  own  reverse ;  you  have  an  alliance  agmi 
the  light,  shrieking  at  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  stars,  is 
profiEUie  spectra : — a  company  of  the  blind,  beseediiiig  those 
they  lead  to  remain  blind  also.  **The  heavois  and  the 
lights  that  rule  them  are  untrue;  the  laws  of  creati<m  an 
treacherous;  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  out  of  poise.  Bat 
we  are  true.  Light  is  in  us  only.  Shut  your  eyes  dose 
and  fiEist,  and  we  will  lead  you." 

56.  Take  the  desire  and  faith  of  mutual  hdip ;  tbe  virtue 
of  vowed  brotherhood  for  the  accomplishmoit  of  conunoii 
purpose,  (without  which  nothing  great  can  be  wrought  by 
multitudinous  bands  of  men);  let  the  Devil  put  pride  of 
caste  into  it,  and  you  have  a  military  organization  applied 
for  a  thousand  years  to  maintain  that  higher  caste  in  idk- 
ness  by  robbing  the  labouring  poor;  let  the  Devil  put  a 
few  small  personal  interests  into  it,  and  you  have  all  fidtb- 
fill  deliberation  on  national  law  rendered  impossible  in  tbe 
parliaments  of  Europe,  by  the  antagonism  of  parties. 

57.  Take  the  instinct  for  justice,  and  the  natural  sense 
of  indignation  against  crime;  let  the  Devil  colour  it  with 
personal  passion,  and  you  have  a  mighty  race  of  true  and 
tender-hearted  men  living  for  centuries  in  such  bloody  feud 
that  every  note  and  word  of  their  national  songs  is  a  diij^ 
and  every  rock  of  their  hiUs  is  a  gravestone  Take  the 
love  of  beauty,  and  power  of  imagination,  which  are  tbe 
source  of  every  true  achievem^tit  in  art ;  let  the  Devil 
touch  them  with  sensuality,  and  they  are  strongs  than 
the  sword  or  the  flame  to  blast  the  cities  where  they 
were  bom,  into  ruin  without  hope.     Take  the  instinct  d 
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Qodustry  and  ardour  of  commerce,  which  are  meant  to  be 
Jie  support  and  mutual  maintenance  of  man ;  let  the  Devil 
:ouch  them  with  avarice,  and  you  shall  see  the  avenues  of 
the  exchange  choked  with  corpses  that  have  died  of  famine. 
58.  Now  observe — I  leave  you  to  call  this  deceiving 
spirit  what  you  like — or  to  theorise  about  it  as  you  like. 
AJl  that  I  desire  you  to  recognise  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
tiere,  and  the  need  of  its  being  fought  with.  If  you  take 
the  Bible's  account  of  it,  or  Dante's,  or  Milton's,  you  will 
receive  the  image  of  it  as  a  mighty  spiritual  creature, 
commanding  others,  and  resisted  by  others:  if  you  take 
i£schylus's  or  Hesiod's  account  of  it,  you  will  hold  it  for 
I  partly  elementary  and  unconscious  adversity  of  fieite,  and 
[mrtly  for  a  group  of  monstrous  spiritual  agencies  connected 
with  death,  and  begotten  out  of  the  dust;  if  you  take  a 
nodem  rationalist's,  you  will  accept  it  for  a  mere  treachery 
ind  want  of  vitality  in  our  OMm  moral  nature  exposing  it 
to  loathsomeness  or  moral  disease,  as  the  body  is  capable 
3f  mortification  or  leprosy.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call 
it, — ^whose  history  you  believe  of  it, — nor  what  you  your- 
self can  imagine  about  it;  the  origin,  or  nature,  or  name 
may  be  as  you  will,  but  the  deadly  reality  of  the  thing  is 
with  us,  and  warring  against  us,  and  on  our  true  war  with 
it  depends  whatever  life  we  can  win.  Deadly  reality,  I  say. 
The  puff-adder  or  homed  asp  is  not  more  real.  Unbeliev- 
able,— those^ — ^unless  you  had  seen  them ;  no  fable  could 
tiave  been  coined  out  of  any  hmnan  brain  so  dreadful, 
vrithin  its  own  poor  material  sphere,  as  that  blue-lipped 
serpent — ^working  its  way  sidelong  in  the  sand.^  As  real, 
but  with  sting  of  eternal  death — this  worm  that  dies  not, 

^  [In  the  margin  of  his  copy  Ruikin  here  refers  to  e  '^ wonderful  passage"  in 
Pausanias  ''of  ^t^."  See  viii.  4,  7:  ''He,  having  gone  out  a-hunting,  was  killed, 
lot  by  any  of  the  more  powerful  beasts,  but  by  a  Mp#,  which  he  had  not  noticed.  I 
ia?e  myself  seen  this  speciss  of  snake.  It  is  like  a  verv  small  adder,  is  ash-coloured, 
md  spotted  irregularly ;  its  head  is  flat,  neck  thin,  belly  large,  tail  short  Like  the 
srwtad  snake,  it  moves  with  a  sidelong  motion,  crab-fashion."  Fraaer  in  his  com- 
nentary  (voL  ir.  p.  193)  cites  from  a  report  of  a  scientific  exploration  in-  Greece 
the  remark  that  ''a  better  description  could  not  have  been  given  by  a  naturalist 
vho  had  made  e  special  study  of  reptiles."] 
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and  fire  that  is  not  quenched,^  within  our  souls  ot  aromd 
theoL  Etamal  death,  I  say — sure,  that,  whatefver  creed 
you  hold; — if  the  old  Scriptural  one,  Death  of  perpetual 
banishment  fix>m  before  Grod's  hce;  if  the  modem  ratioD- 
alist  one,  Death  Eternal  for  «#,  instant  and  unredeemable 
ending  of  lives  wasted  in  misery. 

This  is  what  this  unquesticmably  present — ^this,  aooord- 
ing  to  his  power,  omm-present — ^fiend,  farii^  us  towards, 
daily.  He  is  the  person  to  be  *'voted"  against,  my  mroridiig 
friend;  it  is  worUi  something,  having  a  vote  against  Aim, 
if  you  can  get  it  I  Which  you  can,  indeed;  but  ziot  br 
gift  fix>m  Cabinet  Ministers;  you  must  work  warily  witii 
your  own  hands,  and  drc^  sweat  of  heart's  Uood»  before 
you  can  record  that  vote  effectually. 

Of  which  more  in  next  letter. 

1  [Mu^  iz.  46,  qnotiiis  Iniah  bm.  24.] 
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The  Satanic  Power  ii  mainiy  T\eofold:  the  Power  of  causing  Faieehood 
and  the  Power  of  causing  Pain.  The  Resistance  is  by  Law  of 
Honour  and  Law  of  Ddigkt 

March  \9,  1867. 

59.  You  may  perhaps  have  thought  my  last  three  or  four 
letters  mere  rhapsodies.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind;  they 
are  accurate  accounts  of  literal  facts,  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  daily.  This  thing,  or  power,  opposed  to  God's  power. 
Mid  specifically  called  "Mammon"  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,^  is,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  continually  present  and 
active  enemy,  properly  called  "^rcA-enemy,"  that  is  to  say, 
'*  Beginning  and  Prince  of  Enemies,"  and  daily  we  have  to 
record  our  vote  for,  or  against  him.  Of  the  manner  of 
which  record  we  were  next  to  consider. 

60.  This  enemy  is  always  recognisable,  briefly  in  two 
functions.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Lord  of  Lies  and  the 
Lord  of  Pain.  Wherever  Lies  are,  he  is;  wherever  Pain 
is,  he  has  been — ^so  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  (who  is 
called  God's  Helper,  as  Satan  His  Adversary*)  it  is  written, 
aot  only  that  by  her  Kings  reign,  and  Princes  decree 
justice,  but  also  that  her  ways  are  ways  of  Pleasantness, 
Mid  all  her  patiis  Peace.* 

Therefore,  you  will  succeed,  you  working  men,  in  re- 
cording yotu:  votes  against  this  arch-enemy,  precisely  in  the 
legree  in  which  you  can  do  away  with  falsehood  and  pain 
in  your  work  and  lives;  and  bring  truth  into  the  one,  and 
pleasure   into  the   other;   all   education   being  directed   to 

^  [Matthew  vi.  24.  On  Mammon-wonhip,  w^  A  Jw  M  Sver,  §  Ul  (Vol.  XVL 
>.  138);  Munera  PuiwrU,  Appendix  ii.  (above,  p.  287);  EUnct  qf  the  DuH^  Pre£Eu» 
o  second  edMon^  §  2 ;  ifomtim  in  Fhrsnee,  §  «0.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  Proverbe  iiL  19  (^'llie  Lord  by  wiedoin  hath  founded  the 
Arth^');  and,  for  Satan  (a  Hebreir  word,  signifying  '^  advertary ")  Matthew  xvi. 
^  (^'Get  thee  behind  mtt,  Satui,  thou  art  an  offnnoe  nnto  me").] 

'  [IVoverbe  viM.  liS;  id.  17:  the  latter  veiM>  often  quoted  by  Radrin;  see, 
i^.,  VoL  XVL  p.  lOa,  and  UntaMs  J^mt,  %  88  (above,  Jf.  118).] 
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make  yourselves  and  your  children  capable  of  Honesty  and 
capable  of  DeUght;  and  to  rescue  yourselves  from  iniquity 
and  agony.  And  this  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  in  the 
preface  to  Unto  this  Last  that  the  central  requiiem^t 
of  education  consisted  in  giving  habits  of  gentleness  and 
justice ;  ^  *'  gentleness "  (as  I  will  show  you  presently)  being 
the  best  single  word  I  could  have  used  to  express  the  capa- 
city for  giving  and  receiving  true  pleasure;  and  *' justice' 
being  similarly  the  most  comprehensive  word  for  all  kind 
of  honest  dealing. 

61.  Now,  I  began  these  letters  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  requirements  of  justice  fint, 
and  then  those  of  gentleness,  but  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
led  into  that  talk  about  the  theatres,  not  only  because  the 
thoughts  could  be  more  easily  written  as  they  came,  but 
also  because  I  was  able  thus  to  illustrate  for  you  nm 
directly  the  nature  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with. 
You  do  not  perhaps  know,  though  I  say  this  diffidently  (for 
I  often  find  working  men  know  many  things  which  one 
would  have  thought  were  out  of  their  way),  that  muse 
was,  among  the  Greeks,  quite  the  first  means  of  education; 
and  that  it  was  so  connected  with  their  system  of  ethics 
and  of  intellectual  training,  that  the  God  of  Music  is  with 
them  also  the  God  of  Righteousness ; — ^the  God  who  purges 
and  avenges  iniquity,  and  contends  with  their  Satan  as 
represented  under  the  form  of  Pjrthon,  "the  corrupter/* 
And  the  Greeks  were  incontrovertibly  right  in  this.  Music  is 
the  nearest  at  hand,  the  most  orderly,  tibe  most  delicate,  and 
the  most  perfect,  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  it  is  also  the  only 
one  which  is  equally  helpful  to  all  the  ages  of  man, — ^helpM 
from  the  nurse's  song  to  her  infant,  to  the  music,  unheard 
of  others,  which  so  often  haunts  the  deathbed  of  pure  and 
innocent  spirits.  And  the  action  of  the  deceiving  or  devilish 
power  is  in  nothing  shown  quite  so  distinctly  among  us  at 

1  [See  above,  p.  21.] 

>  [See  Modem  PtihtUn,  toL  ▼.  (V«L  VII.  p^  4S0).  See  ako,  in  tke  folkvi^ 
page  there,  a  paMage  which  eacphuM  the  title  ''The  Golden  Boufh"  given  ^ 
Ruskin  to  this  chapter ;  he  connected  ''the  legend  of  the  bough  "  wiSi  ''iielp^ 
Apollo/'] 
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this  day, — ^not  even  in  our  commercial  dishonesties,  nor  in 
:>ur  social  cruelties, — as  in  its  having  been  able  to  take 
iway  music,  as  an  instrument  of  education,  altogether ;  and 
to  enlist  it  almost  wholly  in  the  service  of  superstition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  sensuality  on  the  other/ 

62.  This  power  of  the  Muses,  then,  and  its  proper  in- 
fluence over  you  workmen,  I  shall  eventually  have  much 
to  insist  upon  with  you;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  take  that 
beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (which  I  have  already 
referred  to'),  and  explain,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  significance 
>f  it,  and  then  I  will  take  the  three  means  pf  festivity,  or 
wholesome  human  joy,  therein  stated, — fine  dress,  rich  food, 
ind  music; — ("  bring  forth  the  fairest  robe  for  him,** — "  bring 
brth  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ; "  '^  as  he  drew  nigh,  he  heard 
nusic  and  dancing"');  and  I  will  show  you  how  all  these 
iuree  things,  fine  dress,  rich  food,  and  music  (including 
iltimately  all  the  other  arts)  are  meant  to  be  sources  of 
ife,  and  means  of  moral  discipline,  to  all  men;^  and  how 
hty  have  all  three  been  made,  by  the  Devil,  the  means  of 
^t,  dissoluteness,  and  death.  ^  But  first  I  must  return 
o  my  original  plan  of  these  letters,  and  endeavour  to  set 
town  for  you  some  of  the  laws  which,  in  a  true  Working 
tfen's  ParUament,  must  be  ordained  in  defence  of  Honesty. 

Of  which  laws  (preliminary  to  all  others,  and  necessary 
kbove  all  others),  having  now  somewhat  got  my  ravelled 
breads  together  again,  I  will  b^in  talk  in  my  next  letter. 

♦  See  Fors  Clamgera,  Letter  XXIV.* 

^  [Compare  Fon  Cknigera,  Letter  82,  where  Raekin  refers  to  this  pessage.] 

>   See  above,  §  43,  p.  354.1 

*   Luke  XT.  22,  23,  25.1 

^  [For  the  discuasion  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  see  below,  §§  175-177 
»p.  459-461).  The  diacassioii  of  ^^fine  dress,"  etc.,  was,  however,  not  given,  as 
toskin  afterwards  noted  in  Fart  C^vigera,  Letter  82.1 

'  [Note  of  1872.  Fotm  Oknigera,  Letter  zxiv.,  dated  November  7,  was  published 
n  December  2,  and  Ruskin  was  thus  engaged  on  it  and  on  the  revision  of  Thne 
nd  Tide  at  the  same  time.  Although  '' eating  and  fine  dressing"  and  some  sonaa 
re  mentioiied  in  the  Letter,  it  would  appear  from  his  reference  here  that  Ruskin 
sd  intended  a  fuller  discussion  than  he  in  fact  gave.] 
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honest  and  active  promoters  of  the  privileges  of  working 
men  (as  if  privilege  only  were  wanted  and  never  restraint!^), 
I  will  give  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  gromids  on  wUch 
I  am  prepared  to  justify  such  oi^>osition. 

65.  When  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  ship  escape  in  an  opa 
boat,  and  the  boat  is  crowded,  the  jnovisions  scauity,  and 
the  prospect  of  making  land  distant,  laws  are  instantly  es- 
tablished and  enforced  which  no  one  thinks  of  disobeyii^. 
An  entire  equality  of  claim  to  the  provisions  is  admow- 
lodged  without  dispute;  and  an  equal  liability  to  necessaiy 
labour.  No  man  who  can  row  is  allowed  to  refuse  his  oar; 
no  man,  however  much  money  he  may  have  saved  in  his 
pocket,  is  allowed  so  much  as  half  a  biscuit  beyond  fab 
proper  ration.  Any  riotous  person  who  aidangeted  the 
safety  of  the  rest  would  be  bound,  and  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  without  the  smallest  compunction,  for  such 
violation  of  the  principles  of  individual  Uberty ;  and^  on  the 
other  hand,  any  child,  or  woman,  or  aged  person,  ^vfao  was 
helpless,  and  exposed  to  great  danger  and  suffering  bj 
their  weakness,  would  receive  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
indulgence,  not  unaccompanied  with  unanimous  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  labouring  crew. 

There  is  never  any  question  under  circumstances  like 
these,  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  worthy  and  unworthy, 
wise  or  foolish.  If  there  be  any  question,  there  is  little  hope 
for  boat  or  crew.  The  right  man  is  put  at  the  helm ;  even^ 
available  hand  is  set  to  the  oars;  the  sick  are  tended,  and 
the  vicious  restrained,  at  once,  and  decisively ;  or  if  not,  the 
end  is  near.' 

66.  Now,  the  circumstances  of  every  associated  group  of 
human  society,  contending  bravely  for  national  honours  and 
felicity  of  life,  differ  only  from  those  thus  supposed,  in  the 
greater,  instead  of  less,  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
straining law.  There  is  no  point  of  difference  in  the  diflficul- 
ties  to  be  met,  nor  in  the  rights  reciprocally  to  be  exercised. 

1  [Here  compare  Mvnera  PtOwrii,  §§  117>  118  (above,  pp.  241>242).1 

>  [Raskin  refers  to  this  ''paxmllel  of  the  boat  at  sea"  in  Fars  Oae^sra,  Letter  U] 
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/"ice  and  indolence  are  not  less,  but  more,  injurious  in  a 
lation  than  in  a  boat's  company;  the  modes  in  which  they 
iffect  the  interests  of  worthy  persons  being  far  more  oom- 
>lex,  and  more  easily  concealed.  The  right  of  restraint, 
rested  in  those  who  labour,  over  those  who  would  impede 
heir  labour,  is  as  absolute  in  the  large  as  in  the  small 
lociety ;  the  equal  claim  to  share  in  whatever  is  necessary  to 
he  common  life  (or  commonwealth)  is  as  indefeasible;  the 
slaim  of  the  sick  and  helpless  to  be  cared  for  by  the  strong 
^th  earnest  self-sacrifice,  is  as  pitiftil  and  as  imperative ;  the 
necessity  that  the  governing  authority  should  be  in  the  hands 
)f  a  true  and  trained  pilot  is  as  dear  and  as  constant.  In 
lone  of  these  ccmditions  is  there  any  difference  between  a 
lation  and  a  boat's  company.  The  only  difference  is  in  this, 
:hat  the  impossibility  of  discerning  the  effects  of  individual 
;rror  and  crime,  or  of  counteracting  th&n  by  individual 
^ort,  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  renders  it  tenfold  more 
lecessary  than  in  a  small  society  that  direction  by  law  should 
ye  sternly  established.  Assume  that  your  boat's  crew  is 
iisorderly  and  licentious,  and  will,  by  agreement,  submit  to 
10  order; — ^the  most  troublesome  of  them  will  yet  be  easily 
liscemed ;  and  the  chance  is  that  the  best  man  among  them 
mocks  him  down.  Common  instinct  of  self-preservation  will 
Bake  the  rioters  put  a  good  sailor  at  the  helm,  and  im- 
)ulsive  pity  and  occasional  help  will  be,  by  heart  and 
land,  here  and  there  given  to  visible  distress.  Not  so  in  the 
^p  of  the  realm.  The  most  troublesome  persons  in  it  are 
isually  the  least  recognised  for  such,  and  the  most  active 
n  its  management;  the  best  men  mind  their  own  business 
)atiently,  and  are  never  thought  of;  the  good  helmsman 
lever  touches  the  tiller  but  in  the  last  extremity;  and  the 
vorst  forms  of  misery  are  hidden,  not  only  fix)m  every  eye, 
)ut  from  every  thought.  On  the  deck,  the  aspect  is  of 
!!!leopatra's  galley — ^under  hatches  there  is  a  slave  hospital; 
iehile,  finally  (and  this  is  the  most  fatal  difference  of  all), 
iven  the  few  persons  who  care  to  interfere  energetically, 
dth  purpose  of  doing  good,  can,  in  a  large  society,  discern 
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so  little  of  the  ml  state  of  rvll  to  be  deett  with^  and  jydgt 
so  little  of  tlie  best  mestns  of  dcsling  with  it,  that  UOf  d 
their  best  eflforts  will  be  misdirected^  and  some  may  even  do 
mote  harm  than  good*  WherMs  it  is  the  SMTowfkil  kw  d 
this  unittise,  that  evil,  even  uii€oiisckNi&  and  uniAt^idei 
nerer  fidls  of  its  effect;  and  in  a  state  where  the  evil  aod 
the  goody  under  conditions  of  inditiduil  ''liberty^"  aie 
idlowed  to  contend  togcthar^  not  only  every  stroke  on  the 
Devil's  side  tdls — ^bat  every  di^f  (the  nustakes  of  wiekai 
men  being  as  mischievous  as  thdr  successes);  while  on  the 
aide  of  right,  theve  will  be  much  direct  and  fSrial  defeat, 
and,  even  of  its  dieasure  of  victory,  half  wiU  be  fimitiess. 

97^  It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  in  the  eoA  of  eads,  notluBg 
but  the  right  conquets;  the  prevalent  thorns  of  wioi^,  it 
hat,  cradde  away  in  indisemninate  flamci:  and  of  the  good 
seed  sown,  one  grain  in  a  thousand  some  day  eomes  up-- 
end somebody  lives  by  it;  but  most  of  our  great  teachers, 
not  excepting  Carlyle  and  Emerson  themselves,  are  a  little 
too  encouraging  in  their  proclamation  fd  1i»s  comfort,  not, 
to  my  mind,  very  sufficient,  when  for  the  present  our  fields 
are  ftill  of  nothhig  but  damd  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle 
iamrtead  of  barley ;  and  none  of  them  seem  to  me  yet  to  have 
enough  insisted  on  the  iaevitaUe  power  and  infectiousiMss 
of  all  evil,  and  the  easy  and  utter  extinguishableness  of 
good.  Medicine  often  fails  of  its  effect — ^but  poison  never : 
and  while,  in  summing  the  observation  of  post  life,  not  un- 
watchfiilly  spent,  I  cart  truly  say  thut  I  have  a  thousand 
timea  seen  patience  disappointed  of  her  hope,  and  wisdom 
d  her  aim^  I  have  nevca  yet  se«i  folly  fruitless  of  misehieC 
mir  vice  conclude  but  in  calamity. 

68.  There,  is^  howev»,  one  important  condition  in  na- 
tional eccxion^,  in  which  the  anakgy  of  that  of  &  sh^s 
company  is  incomplete:  darady,  that  while  labour  at  oir 
of  sail  is  necessarily  united,  and  can  attain  tie  independent 
good,  or  personal  profit,  the  labour  properly  undertaken  hj 

1  [Compm  A  Jc^  fur  Ever^  §  133  (VoL  XVL  ^  118).] 
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the  several  members  of  a  political  community  is  necessarily, 
and  justly,  within  certain  limits,  independent;  and  obtains 
for  them  independent  advantage,  of  which,  if  you  will  glance 
at  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  Munera  PtUveris^ 
you  will  see  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  propose  depriv- 
ing them.  This  great  difference  in  imal  condition  involves 
necessarily  much  complexity  in  the  system  and  application 
of  general  laws ;  but  it  in  no  wise  abrogates^ — on  the  con- 
trary, it  renders  yet  more  imperative, — ^the  necessity  for  the 
firm  ordinance  of  such  laws,  which,  marking  the  due  limits 
of  independent  agency,  may  enable  it  to  exist  in  full  energy, 
not  only  without  becoming  injurious,  but  so  as  more  vari- 
ously and  perfectly  to  promote  the  entire  interests  of  the 
conmicnwealth. 

I  wfll  address  myself  therefore  in  my  next  letter  fo  the 
statement  of  some  of  these  necessary  laws. 

^  friie  mtettnet  s&onld  hanr  Been  to  tBe  second  essay  (the  end  of  chapter  ii. 
ia  the  Wx>k>:  se^  alNtve^  ff^  182-183.  It  wttl  l»no««l  that  m«ddn  hmX  shnsn  tidb 
title  to  the  essays  in  Ffuim^t  MagasdnB,  long  before  their  collected  puUicatioii : 
see  ais9  §9  ?3^  \B6,  167.  The  reader  at  the  time  wooldf  not  have  unoerstood  ft ; 
aiul  in  the  edition  of  1807  a  fbelnole  was  added,  ''«  Appendix  %,*'  which  Appendui 
— after  the  words^  ^'"The  following  is  the  paragraph  referred  to" — reprinted  the 
paasago:  ''The  ftiit  nooitsity  of  all  eeononicaT  gotemment  .  .  r  liomc^  fronv  the 
hakeza."  In  the  edition  of  1872  (jyiiMm  Fukmi^  being  than  aecessible  ia  boak 
form)  the  Appendix  was  withdrawn.] 
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LETTER  XIII 

The  Proper  Officee  of  the  Bishop  and  Duke;  or^  ^Ooer^eer"^ 
and  ''Leader'' 

March  21,  1867. 

60.  I  SEE,  by  your  last  letter,  for  which  I  heartily  thank 
you,  that  you  would  not  sympathise  with  me  in  my  sorrow 
for  the  desertion  of  his  own  work  by  George  Cruikshank, 
that  he  may  fight  in  the  front  of  the  temperance  ranks. 
But  you  do  not  know  what  work  he  has  left  undone,  nor 
how  much  richer  inheritance  you  might  have  received  from 
his  hand.  It  was  no  more  his  business  to  etch  diagrams  of 
drunkenness  than  it  is  mine  at  this  moment  to  be  wiitiiig 
these  letters  against  anarchy.  It  is  ''the  first  mild  day  of 
March "^  (high  time,  I  think,  that  it  should  be!),  and  by 
rights  I  ought  to  be  out  among  the  budding  banks  and 
hedges,  outlining  sprays  of  hawthorn  and  clusters  of  prim- 
rose. That  is  my  right  work;  and  it  is  not,  in  the  inner 
gist  and  truth  of  it,  right  nor  good,  for  you,  or  for  any- 
body else,  that  Cruikshank  with  his  great  gift,  and  I  with 
my  weak,  but  yet  thoroughly  clear  and  de&iite  one,  should 
both  of  us  be  tormented  by  agony  of  indignation  and  com- 
passion, till  we  are  forced  to  give  up  our  peace,  and  plea- 
sure, and  power;  and  rush  down  into  the  streets  and  laDcs 
of  the  city,  to  do  the  little  that  is  in  the  strength  of  our 
single  hands  against  their  uncleanliness  and  iniquity.  But, 
•as  in  a  sorely  besi^ed  town,  every  man  must  to  the  ram- 
parts, whatsoever  business  he  leaves,  so  neither  he  nor  I 
have  had  any  choice  but  to  leave  our  household  stuff,  and 
go  on  crusade,  such  as  we  are  called  to ;  not  that  I  mean, 

1  [Wordsworth :  the  poem  of  1796,  ''To  my  Sifltor/'] 
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if  Fate  may  be  an3rwise  resisted,  to  give  up  the  strength 
of  my  life^  as  he  has  given  his;  for  I  think  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  so;  and  that  he  should  only  ha%'e  carried  the  fiery 
cross  his  appointed  leagues,  and  then  given  it  to  another 
hand;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  mean  these  very  letters  to 
close  my  political  work  for  many  a  day ;  and  I  write  them, 
not  in  any  hope  of  their  being  at  present  listened  to,  but 
to  disburthen  my  heart  of  the  witness  I  have  to  bear,  that 
I  may  be  free  to  go  back  to  my  garden  lawns,  and  paint 
birds  and  flowers  there.^ 

70.  For  these  same  statutes  which  we  are  to  consider 
to-day,  have  indeed  been  in  my  mind  now  these  fourteen 
years,  ever  since  I  wrote  the  last  volume  of  the  Stones  of 
Venice^  in  which  you  will  find,  in  the  long  note  on  Modem 
Education,'  most  of  what  I  have  been  now  in  detail  writing 
to  you,  hinted  in  abstract;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  this 
sentence,  of  which  I  solenmly  now  avouch  (in  thankfulness 
that  I  was  permitted  to  write  it),  every  word;  "Finally,  I 
hold  it  for  indisputable,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  State  is  to 
see  that  every  child  bom  therein  shall  be  well  housed, 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  till  it  attain  years  of  discretion. 
But  in  order  to  the  effecting  this  the  Government  must 
have  an  authority  over  the  people  of  which  we  now  do  not 
so  much  as  dream." 

That  authority  I  did  not  then  endeavour  to  define,  for 
I  knew  all  such  assertions  would  be  useless,  and  that  the 
necessarily  resultant  outcry  would  merely  diminish  my  in- 
fluence in  other  directions.  But  now  I  do  not  care  about 
influence  any  more,  it  being  only  my  concern  to  say  truly 
that  which  I  know,  and,  if  it  may  be,  get  some  quiet  life, 
yet,  among  the  fields  in  the  evening  shadow. 

71.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  word  which  men  are  prouder 
[>f  the  right  to  attach  to  their  names,  or  more  envious  of 
others  who  bear  it,  when  they  themselves  may  not,  than 
the  word  '' noble.  "*    Do  you  know  what  it  originally  meant, 

'  [See  the  Introduction,  aboTO,  p.  3cxiv.] 

s  [See  in  thk  edition,  VoL  XI.  pp.  2^8-203.] 
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and  always*  in  the  right  use  of  it^  meaas  i  It*  metts  i 
'^  kjaown  "  person ;  one  who  has  risen  far  enough  above  oto 
to  draw  men's  eyeis  to  him,  and  to  be  known  (honounhl;) 
£or  such  and  such  an  one.  ''  Ignoble,''  on  the  other  hu^ 
is  derived  firom  the  same  root  as  the  word  ''  ignoranee."  It 
m^eans  an  unknown,  inglorious  person.  And  no  more  sin- 
gular folhes  have  been  committed  by  weak  human  creatuies 
than  those  which  have  been  caused  by  the  instinct  V^ 
and  simple,  of  esca|ttng  from  this  obscurity.  Instinct,  wiueh, 
corrupted,  will  hesitate  at  no  means,  good  os  evil,  ci  ss^ 
fying  itself  with  notoriety — instinct,  nevertheless,  which,  like 
all  other  natural  ones,  has  a  true  and  pure  purpose,  and 
ought  always  in  a  worthy  way  to  be  satisfied. 

All  men  ought  to  be  in  this  sense  ''  noble  ^ ;  known  d 
each  other,  and  desiring  to  be  known*  And  the  fiist  k« 
which  a  natioD,  desiring  to  conqu«  att  the  devices  of  the 
Father  of  Lies,  should  establish  among  its  peopk,  i&  tibi 
they  shall  be  so  known* 

72.  Will  you  please  now  read  |  32  (^  Seiome  and  lito/^ 
The  reviewers  in  the  ecclesiastical  journals  laughed  at  X 
as  a  rhapsody^  when  the  book  came  out ;  none  having  tk 
slightest  notion  of  what  I  meant:  (nor,  indeed,  do  I  vd 
aeQ  how  it  could  be  otherwise  1)«  Nevertheless^  I  metiit 
precisely  and  literally  what  is  there  said,  najndy,  that  i 
biihop's  duty  being  to  watch  over  the  soul^  of  has  people* 
and  g^ve  account  of  every  one  of  them,  it  beooixies  pntfti* 
caUy  necessary  for  him  first  to  g^  some  account  of  thdr 
bodies.  Which  he  waa  wont  to  do  in  the  eajdy  days  of 
Christianity  by  help  of  a  person  called  ^* deacon*'  or  '^minb' 
tering  servant,"  whose  name  is  still  retained  BXXMtg  p^ 
liminary  ecclesiastical  dignities,  vainly  ^;iou^I  Futtiift 
however,  all  question  of  forms  and  names  aside^  the  tiling 
actually  needing  to  be  done  is  this — that  over  every  buft' 
deed  (more  or  less)  of  the  families  composing  n  Chiiflti^ 
State,  there  should  be  appomted  an  overseer^  or  bisbop,  to 
render  account,  to  the  State,  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in 

1  [Vol.  XVni   f p,  72*-7S.    CoitipaM  ilM  J^^iv  OiMi^«fflr/  Utters  49  and  61] 
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thow  &«iitit»;  add  to  htfVia  can  both  of  their  urtmest  and 
eondoct  to  sueh  an  eftteiit  aa  they  ttuty  be  wilUng  to  admits 
Of  as  theit  faults  may  justify :  so  that  it  may  be  imposaiUe 
for  any  pei^^MA^  however  humble,  to  suffer  from  uiikiiowil 
wauk,.  w  Uve  in  unrece^niscd  ctiMe  }^— such  hdp  and  obierv- 
ance  being  tendered  without  officiousness  eitbei  o£  inter&r-' 
ence  or  inquisition  (the  limits  of  both  being  determined  by 
national  law),  bctt  With  the  patient  and  gentle  watchfulness 
which  true  Christian  pastors  now  exercise  over  their  flocks; 
only  with  a  higher  Iqy^  authority  presently  to  be  defined* 
of  interferenee  on  due  occasion. 

And  with  this  farther  function^  that  such  overseers  shall 
be  not  only  the  pastors,  but  the  bio^^raphers^  of  their  people ; 
a  written  statement  of  the  priiK»pal  events  in  the  life  of 
each  £uxuly  being  annually  required  to  be  rendered  by  them 
to  a  superior  State  Officer.  These  records,  laid  up  in  public 
ofiices^  would  soon  furnish  indications  of  the  fanuhes  whom 
it  would  be  advantagoous  to  the  nation  to  advance  in  posi« 
tion,  or  distinguish  with  honour,  and  aid  by  such  reward 
as  it  should  be  the  object  oi  every  Government  to  distribute 
no  less  punctually,  «id  far  more  frankly,  than  it  distributes 
punishment :  (compare  Mtmera  Puheris,  Essay  IV,,  in  parar 
graph  OD  Critic  Law  ^)t  while  the  mere  fact  of  pomanent 
recQKd  being  kept  of  every  event  of  importance,  whether 
disgraceful  or  worthy  of  praise,  in  each  fHoily,  would  of 
itself  be  a  deterrent  &om  crime,  and  a  stimulant  to  weU-^ 
deserving  eonduct,!  fiar  beyond  mere  punishment  or  reward, 

78»  N<Hr  need  you  think  that  there  would  be  anythrag 
in  such  ft  qrstem  nn*Eng|lish|  or  tending  to  espionage.  No 
uninvitod  visits  diould  ever  be  made  in  any  houses  unless 
law  had  been  vidated;  nothing  recorded,  against  its  wiU« 
of  any  family « but  what  was  inevitably  known  of  its  publicly 
visibki  eondueti  and  the  results  of  that  eonduot«.  What 
else  was  written  should  be  only  by  th«  desire,  and  from  the 
communications,  of  its  head.  And  in  a  little  while  it  would 
eome  to  be  fdt  th«t  the  true  histoiy  of  a  natiofl  ^rasf  indeed 

1  [Now  eh.  V.  i  M6  iAote^  pp.  2#1  ieq.] 
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not  of  its  wars,  but  of  its  households ;  and  the  desire  of  men 
would  rather  be  to  obtain  some  conspicuous  place  in  these 
honourable  annals,  than  to  shrink  ^hind  closed  shutters 
from  public  sight.^  Until  at  last,  George  Herbert's  grand 
word  of  command  would  hold  not  only  on  the  conscience, 
but  the  actual  system  and  outer  economy  of  life, 

''Think  the  King  tees  thee  stiU,  for  kis  King  does."^ 

74.  Secondly,  above  these  bishops  or  pastors,  ^i^ho  are 
only  to  be  occupied  in  offices  of  familiar  supervision  and 
help,  should  be  appointed  higher  officers  of  State,  having 
executive  authority  over  as  large  districts  as  might  be  con- 
veniently (according  to  the  number  and  circumstances  of 
their  inhabitants)  committed  to  their  care;  officers  who, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  pastors,  should  enforce  or 
mitigate  the  operation  of  too  rigid  general  law,  and  deter- 
mine measures  exceptionally  necessary  for  public  advantage 
For  instance,  the  general  law  being  that  all  children  of  the 
operative  classes,  at  a  certain  age,  should  be  sent  to  public 
schools,  these  superior  officers  should  have  power,  on  the 
report  of  the  pastors,  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  (^ 
children  who  had  sick  parents  to  take  charge  of,  or  whose 
home-life  seemed  to  be  one  of  better  advantage  for  them 
than  that  of  the  common  schools;  or  who,  for  any  othe 
like  cause,  might  justifiably  claim  remission.  And  it  beiiig 
the  general  law  that  the  entire  body  of  the  public  should 
contribute  to  the  cost,  and  divide  the  profits,  of  all  necessary 
public  works  and  undertakings,  as  roads,  mines,  harbour 
protections,  and  the  like,  and  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
should  be  permitted  to  be  in  the  hands  of  private  speculatois, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  district  officer  to  collect  what- 
ever information  was  accessible  respecting  such  sources  of 
public  profit;  and  to  represent  the  circumstances  in  Parlia- 
ment: and  then,  with  ParUamentary  authority,  but  on  his 

1  |With  §§  72,  73  compare  fWv  Okufigen,  Letter  SS,  when  Rtwkin 
'  [George  Herbert:  The  Okureh  Parek,  zxL] 
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own  sole  personal  responsibility,  to  see  that  such  enterprises 
were  conducted  hon^tly,  and  with  due  energy  and  order. 

The  appointment  to  both  these  offices  should  be  by 
election,  and  for  life;  by  what  forms  of  election  shall  be 
matter  of  inquiry,  after  we  have  determined  some  others  of 
the  necessary  constitutional  laws. 

75.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  are  already  beginning 
to  think  it  was  with  good  reason  I  held  my  peace  these 
fourteen  years/ — and  that,  for  any  good  likely  to  be  done 
by  speaking,  I  might  as  well  have  held  it  altogether  1 

It  may  be  so:  but  merely  to  complete  and  explain  my 
own  work,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  these  things 
finally;  and/l  believe  that  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
we  are  now  in  England  exposed  by  the  gradually  accelerated 
fall  of  our  aristocracy  (wholly  their  own  fault),  and  the 
substitution  of  money-power  for  their  martial  one;  and  by 
the  correspondingly  imminent  prevalence  of  mob  violence 
here,  as  in  America;  together  with  the  continually  increas- 
ing chances  of  insane  war,  founded  on  popular  passion, 
whether  of  pride,  fear,  or  acquisitiveness, — all  these  dangers 
being  further  darkened  and  degraded  by  the  monstrous 
forms  of  vice  and  selfishness  which  the  appliances  of  recent 
wealth,  and  of  vulgar  mechanical  art,  mdce  possible  to  the 
million,— will  soon  bring  us  into  a  condition  in  which  men 
wiU  be  glad  to  listen  to  almost  any  words  but  those  of  a 
demagogue,  and  to  seek  any  means  of  safety  rather  than 
those  in  which  they  have  lately  trusted.  So,  with  your 
good  leave,  I  will  say  my  say  to  the  end,  mock  at  it  who 
may. 

P.S. — I  take  due  note  of  the  regulations  of  trade  pro- 
posed in  your  letter  just  received* — ^all  excellent.     I  shall 

*  Appendix  6  [p.  471]. 

^  (That  if,  lince  1853,  when  the  third  volame  of  iStonet  qf  Venice  was  published, 
'   with  the  Appendix  on  Modem  Education  (Vol.  XL  p.  263).] 
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Mcm  to  then  present^,  ^  Ca;sAi  piqnneBt  **  dboTe  alL^  Tm 
may  write  that  on  your  tnuie-bBiiiiers  te  fetters  cf  goU, 
wherever  you  would  hftve  them  raised  fietoifaaify.' 

1  r  A>r  the  f»t»b««bni{i^t  «f  ImLt  mid^  Me  M«w,  §9  79^90,  md  mhnii 
§  134.  To  the  subject  of  cash  payment  Kuslnn  did  not  return  in  Time  tmd  7W; 
but  for  the  curse  of  credit^  see  above,  p.  41.) 

*  [Here  jp  hii  own  popy  Rjuslcw  hM  pasted  mM  cvttinff  fnm^  the  AU  MaU  Cuak 
0t  March  7, 1868,  recording  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Tea  Dealers  and  Ormai 
Pfl^teetien  flode^,  vhiidi  Mimed  at  ^flmlylng  the  piridic  mUk  gwrnia*  geedi  st 
r^senable  prioes, '  and  (et  reportii^  "M  cases  of  adolteratio*  or  over-cbA^pe.*^ 
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J^  Pint  Groiv  ff  E0$mtki  lam-^Agamtt  Th^  iy  FiOm  Wetk, 
ami  by  Bankfitptcg.-^Ntcemupy  PvHlidty  qf  J^eomnts 

starch  %6,  lASr. 

r6.  I  FBEL  much  incKned  to  pause  at  tlus  point,  to  answer 
the  kind  of  questions  and  objeetions  ^fhi^  I  Imow  musrt;  be 
risif^  in  yenr  mind,  respecting  the  aul&ority  suj^posed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  persons  of  tlie  ofBeens  jnst  specified.  But  I 
san  neither  define,  nor  justify  to  you,  the  powers  I  would 
iesire  to  see  given  to  l^ien,  till  I  state  to  you  the  kind  of 
laws  they  would  have  to  enforce :  of  which  the  first  gproup 
shoidd  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  all  kinds  of  tiiievkig ; 
t>nt  chiefly  of  tSie  oecult  and  pcdite  methods  of  it ;  and,  of 
lU  occult  methods,  duefly,  the  making  and  sellii^  of  bod 
foods.*  "^ No  form  erf  thdPt  is  so  criminal  as  this — none  «o 
leadly  to  the  State.  If  you  break  into  a  man*s  house  and 
;teal  a  hundred  pounds^  worth  of  ^te,  he  knows  his  loss, 
md  therc  is  an  end  (besides  that  you  take  your  risk  of 
nmishm^it  for  your  gain,  iike  ^  man).  And  if  you  do  it 
gravely  and  opei^,  and  habitually  live  by  such  inroad,  yon 
nay  retain  nearly  every  moral  and  pnanly  virtue,  and  become 
k  heroie  rider  and  reiver,  and  hero  of  song.  But  if  you 
iwindle  me  out  of  twenty  riiiUingti'  wor<li  of  quality  <m  ^adi 
if  a  hundred  bargains,  I  lose  my  hundred  pounds  ail  the 
ame,  and  I  get  a  hundred  untrwrtwcHthy  articles  besides, 
riiich  will  fsA  me  and  in^uw  me  in  a&  manner  of  ways. 


^  [CfnyuB  Tm  i\iMr,  |  18S<VoL  XVI.  ^  4#1X   Bo,  again,  Jk  Oromn  ^  Wm 
w^  §  4S,  adulteration  is  deicribed  as  a  form  of  foul  plaj.    Compare  also  TJnto  tki$ 
i,  MJS^  M  (aboTiS,  pp.  4U  113);  C^imn  ^  He  Mr,  £  118;  md  JPorf'jBMiera, ' 
ter  07,  where  a  speech  of  John  Bright  on  adulteration  is  eritidsed^] 
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when  I  least  expect  it;  and  you^  having  done  your  thiev* 
ing  basely,  are  corrupted  by  the  guilt  of  it  to  the  very 
heart's  core. 

77.  This  is  the  first  thing,  therefore,  which  your  general 
laws  must  be  set  to  punish,  fiercely,  immitigably,  to  tix 
utter  prevention  and  extinction  of  it,  or  there  is  no  hope 
for  you.  No  religion  that  ever  was  preached  on  this  earth 
of  6od*s  rounding  ever  proclaimed  any  salvation  to  sellefs 
of  bad  goods.  If  the  Ghost  that  is  in  jrou,  whatever  the 
essence  of  it,  leaves  your  hand  a  juggler's,  and  your  heart 
a  cheat's,  it  is  not  a  Holy  Ghost,  be  assured  of  ibBt.  And 
for  the  rest,  all  political  economy,  as  well  as  all  higher 
virtue,  depends  fir^  an  mwnd  work. 

Let  y6ur  laws,  then,  I  say,  in  the  beginning,  be  set  to 
secure  this.  You  cannot  make  punishment  too  stem  for 
subtle  knavery.  Keep  no  truce  with  this  enemy,  whatever 
pardon  you  extaid  to  more  generous  cmes.  For  light 
weights  and  fiedse  measures,  or  for  proved  adulteration  or 
dishonest  manufieu^ture  of  article,  the  penalty  ^ould  be 
simply  confiscation  of  goods  and  sending  out  of  the  countiy. 
The  kind  of  person  who  desires  prosperity  by  such  practices 
could  not  be  made  to  *' emigrate"  too  spec^dily.  What  to 
do  with  him  in  the  place  you  appointed  to  be  blessed  by 
his  presence,  we  will  in  time  consider.^ 

78.  Under  such  penalty,  however,  and  yet  more  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  right  public  opinion  as  could  pro- 
nounce and  enforce  such  penalty,  I  imagine  that  sham 
articles  would  become  speedily  as  rare  as  sound  ones  are 
now.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  matter  would  be  to  fix 
your  standard.  This  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  guild 
of  every  trade  in  its  own  manner,  and  within  certain  easily 
recognisable  limits,  and  this  fixiiig  of  standard  would  necess- 
tate  much  simplicity  in  the  forms  and  kinds  of  articles  sold 
You  could  only  warrant  a  certain  kind  of  glazing  or  paint- 
ing in  china,  a  certain  quality  of  leather  or  doth,  bricks  of 

*  [Not  discussed  in  Time  and  Tide.    See,  hoirever,  the  *' Notes  on  EmpleyB^ent,'* 
below,  pp.  641  «09.] 
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certain  clay,  loaves  of  a  defined  mixture  of  meal.  Advis- 
ble  improvements  or  varieties  in  manufacture  would  have 
0  be  examined  and  accepted  by  the  trade  guild :  ^  when  so 
ccepted,  they  would  be  announced  in  public  reports;  and 
U  puffery  and  self-proclamation,  on  the  part  of  tradesmen, 
bsolutely  forbidden,  as  much  as  the  making  of  any  other 
ind  of  noise  or  disturbance. 

79.  But  observe,  this  law  is  only  to  have  force  over 
radesmen  whom  I  suppose  to  have  joined  voluntarily  in 
arrying  out  a  better  system  of  commerce.  Outside  of 
heir  guild,  they  would  have  to  leave  the  rogue  to  puff 
aid  cheat  as  he  chose,  and  the  public  to  be  gulled  as  tiiey 
those.  AU  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  said  public  should 
tlearly  kno)v  the  i^ops  in  which  they  could  get  warranted 
articles;  and,  as  clearly,  those  in  which  they  bought  at  their 
mn  risk. 

And  the  above-named  penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods 
ihould  of  course  be  enfcnx^  only  against  dishonest  members 
tf  the  trade  guild.  If  people  chose  to  buy  of  those  who 
uui  openly  rdfused  to  join  an  honest  society,  they  should 
)e  permitted  to  do  so,  at  their  pleasure,  and  peril:  and 
ihis  for  two  reasons, — ^the  first,  that  it  is  always  necessary, 
n  enacting  strict  law,  to  leave  some  safety  valve  for  outlet 
>f  urepressible  vice  (nearly  all  the  stem  lawgivers  of  old 
ime  erred  by  oversight  in  this ;  so  that  the  morbid  elements 
)f  the  State,  which  it  should  be  allowed  to  get  rid  of  in  a 
mtaneous  and  openly  curable  mamier,  were  thrown  inwards, 
md  corrupted  its  constitution,  and  broke  all  down) ; — ^the 
>econd,  that  operations  of  trade  and  manu&ctiure  conducted 
mder,  and  guarded  by,  severe  law,  ought  always  to  be 
subject  to  the  stimulus  of  such  erratic  external  ingenuity  as 
'annot  be  tested  by  law,  or  would  be  hindered  fix>m  its  fiill 
exercise  by  liie  dread  of  it;  not  to  speak  of  the  farther  need 
>f  extendhig  all  possible  indulgence  to  foreign  traders  who 

^  [On  the  subject  of  Trade  Guilds,  and  the  fdnctions  whiek  Ruskiii  proposed  fbr 
^em^  compare  A  Jap  far  Ever,  §  113,  and  Inaugural  Addreu  at  CanMige,  S  3 
yol  3CVL  pp.  W,  179).] 
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might  wish  to  exercise  their  industries  here  without  liability 
to  the  surveillance  of  our  trade  guilds/ 

80.  Farther,  while  for  all  articles  warranted  by  the  guild 
(as  above  supposed)  the  prices  should  be  annually  fixed  for 
the   trade    throughout    the    kingdom;    and   the    produdng 
workman^s  wages  fixed,  so  as  to  define  the  master's  profits 
within  limits  admitting  only  such  variation  as  the  natmt 
of  the  given  article  of  sale  rendered  inevitable ; — ^yet,  in  the 
production  of  other  classes  of  articles,  whether  by  skill  d 
applied  handicraft,  or  fineness  of  material  above  the  stan- 
dard of  the  guild,  attaining,  necessarily,  values  above  its 
assigned  prices,  every  firm  should  be  left  free  to  make  its  I 
own  independent  efforts  and  arrangements  with  its  work-  j 
men,  subject  always  to  the  same  penalty,  if  it  could  be ' 
proved  to  have  consistently  described,  or  offered,  anything  | 
to  the  public  for  what  it  was  not :  and  finally,  the  state  d . 


1  [Here  the  letter,  u  originiOhr  publtehed,  bad  aa  edditioiiel  . 

"  (27th  March).— I  finished  the  last  sentence  this  morninir  (as  yoa  9V 
see  by  the  change  of  pen)  steadily ;  though  I  hardly  fSsel  ahw  to  go  on  ti 
the  next,  because  of  the  interest  I  take  in  the  reports  and  various  nev»- 
paper  talk  this  morning  about  the  strike  of  the  engine-drivers.  It  is  tept- 
oially  pleasurable  to  me  to  see  one  of  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  opentim 
in  the  kingdom  strike  for  that  equality  of  wages  which  I  have  had  to  stu^ 
so  much  rough  handling  for  advocating  in  Unto  thU  LatL  I  bave  just  sest 
off  the  following  note  to  the  £ditor  of  the  DaU^  Tel^ra^;  if  he  puts  itiiL 
to-morrow,  don  t  print  it  here ;  but  if  he  does  not,  please  let  it  stand 

To  the  Editor  ^  the  *' Da/O^  Telegraph** 

Vth  Mwtdi,  1867. 

''Mt  dear  Sim,— I  observe  that  in  your  article  of  to-day  on  the 
engine-drivers'  strike,  you  advise  the  men,  for  the  satis£Mtion  of  tie 
public,  to  give  way  on  the  point  of  equality  of  wages.  In  esse  the? 
should  act  upon  this  advice,  might  I  be  permitted  to  suggest,  tiiai  ^ 
the  further  satisfaction  of  the  public,  it  should  always  be  msriced  oo  tk 
timo-tobles,  and  by  tickets  affixed  to  the  trsins,  which  of  the  tztf» 
are  to  have  six  shilling  drivers,  and  which  are  to  have  seven  and  ar- 
penny  ones? 

"Yours,  etc.,  J.  KT 

"This  question  about  wages  is  not^  however,  irrelevaat  to  whst  I  w» 
''Mdly  going  to  say  respecting  the  regulation  of  trade  goilds;,  namely,  As^ 
for  all  artides  warranted  .  .  ." 
The  strike  in  question  was  on  the  London  and  Brighton  line.  "The  daim  «f  thf 
men,"  said  the  Telegra^,  "  is  that  all  eogine-drivers  and  fiiemen  shall  be  adniwed  to 
the  maximum  scale  of  wages  after  a  few  months'  service  without  referaice  to  thar 
ability."  On  the  following  day  the  Telegra^  announced  that  the  strike  wss  at  fli 
end.    This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why  Ruskin's  letter  was  not  inserted.] 
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the  affairs  of  every  firm  should  be  annually  reported  to  the 
(^ild,  and  its  books  laid  open  to  inspection,  for  guidance 
in  the  regulation  of  prices  in  the  subsequent  year;  and 
any  firm  whose  liabilities  exceeded  its  assets  by  a  hundred 
pounds  should  be  forthwith  declared  bankrupt.  And  I  will 
anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  in  succeeding  letters  so  far 
IS  to  teU  you  that  I  would  have  this  condition  extend  to 
svery  firm  in  the  country,  large  or  small,  and  of  whatever 
"ank  in  business.  And  thus  you  perceive,  my  friend,  I  shall 
lot  have  to  trouble  you  or  myself  much  with  deliberations 
especting  commercial  '*  panics,"  nor  to  propose  legislative 
;ures  for  them^  by  any  laxatives  or  purgatives  of  paper 
currency,  or  any  other  change  of  pecuniary  diet. 
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The  Nature  qf  Th^  by  Utfftat  Profits.— Crime  can  finaBy 
be  arreeied  only  by  Education 

5t9tkMank 

81.  The  first  methods  of  polite  robbery,  by  dishonert  nuuw- 
facture  and  by  debt,  of  which  we  have  been  hithertx)  ^' 
ing,  are  easily  enough  to  be  dealt  with  and  ended,  when  one 
men  have  a  mind  to  end  them.  But  the  third  method  of 
polite  robbery,  by  dishonest  acqmsition,  has  many  branches. 
and  is  involved  among  honest  arts  of  acquisition,  so  that  its 
difficult  to  repress  the  one  without  restraining  the  other. 

Observe,  first,  large  fortunes  cannot  honestly  be  ma^ 
by  the  work  of  any  one  man's  hands  or  head.^  If  his  ^A 
benefits  multitudes,  and  involves  position  of  high  trust,  it 
may  be  (I  do  not  say  that  it  is)  expedient  to  reward  him 
witii  great  wealth  or  estate ;  but  fortune  of  this  kind  is  &ed; 
given  in  gratitude  for  benefit,  not  as  repayment  for  laboai 
Also,  men  of  peculiar  genius  in  any  art,  if  the  public  &i 
enjoy  the  product  of  their  genius,  may  set  it  at  alffioi 
any  price  thej^  choose ;  but  this,  I  will  show  you  whei ' 
come  to  speak  of  art,'  is  unlawful  on  their  part,  and  ruinois 
to  their  own  powers.  Genius  must  not  be  sold ;  the  sak 
of  it  involves,  in  a  transcendental,  but  perfectly  true,  senst 
the  guilt  both  of  simony  and  prostitution.  Your  labour  c^ 
may  be  sold;  your  soul  must  not. 

82.  Now,  by  fair  pay  for  fair  labour,  according  to  the 
rank  of  it,  a  man  can  obtain  means  of  comfortable,  or  if  "^ 

1  [ComiMre  Munera  Puheris,  §  139^  aboro^  p.  264;  and  Home,  and  iU  Met^^^ 
§  17,  below,  p.  M4L]  ^  ^  ,  _., 

>  [Tha  sulneot,  however,  was  not  touched  upon  in  Tkne  amd  THe.  It  had  »d^ 
been  diBouMed  in  A  Jo^  fw  ^^f  §§  66,  90,  102  n.  (Vol  XVL  pp.  00,  82,  87  ^^' 
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leeds  it,  refined  life.  But  he  cannot  obtain  large  fortune, 
tuch  fortunes  as  ai^e  now  the  prizes  of  commerce  can  be 
Qade  only  in  one  of  three  ways : — 

(1.)  By  obtaining  command  over  the  labour  of  multitudes 
•f  other  men,  and  taxing  it  for  our  own  profit. 

(2.)  By  treasure-trove, — as  of  mines,  useful  vegetable  pro- 
lucts,  and  the  like, — in  circumstances  putting  them  under 
mr  own  exclusive  control. 

(8.)  By  speculation,  (commercial  gambling). 

The  first  two  of  these  means  of  obtaining  riches  are,  in 
ome  forms  and  within  certain  limits,  lawful,  and  advan- 
ageous  to  the  State.  The  third  is  entirely  detrimental  to 
t;  for  in  all  cases  of  profit  derived  from  speculation,  at 
^st,  what  one  man  gains  another  loses;  and  the  net  result 
o  the  State  is  zero,  (pecuniarily,)  with  the  loss  of  the  time 
nd  ingenuity  spent  in  the  transaction ;  besides  the  disad- 
vantage involved  in  the  discouragement  of  the  losing  party, 
md  Uie  corrupted  moral  natures  of  both.  This  is  the 
esult  of  speculation  at  its  best.  At  its  worst,  not  only  6 
OSes  what  A  gains  (having  taken  his  fair  risk  of  such  loss 
or  his  fair  chance  of  gain),  but  C  and  D,  who  never  had 
iny  chance  at  all,  are  drawn  in  by  B's  fall,  and  the  final 
esult  is  that  A  sets  up  his  carriage  on  the  collected  sum 
rhich  was  once  the  means  of  living  to  a  dozen  families. 

88.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  while  real  commerce  is  founded 
>n  real  necessities  or  uses,  and  limited  by  these,  speculation, 
rf  which  the  object  is  merely  gain,  seeks  to  excite  ima- 
ginary necessities  and  popular  desires,  in  order  to  gather  its 
emporary  profit  jfrom  the  supply  of  them.  So  that  not 
>nly  the  persons  who  lend  their  money  to  it  will  be  finally 
obbed,  but  the  work  done  with  their  money  will  be,  for  the 
nost  part,  useless,  and  thus  the  entire  body  of  the  public 
njured  as  well  as  the  persons  concerned  in  the  transaction. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  architectural  decorations  of  railways 
hroughout  the  kingdom, — ^representing  many  millions  of 
noney  for  which  no  £Eurthing  of  dividend  can  ever  be  forth- 
coming.    The  public  will  not  be  induced  to  pay  the  smallest 
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fraction  of  higher  fiire  to  Rochester  or  Dover  because  the 
ironwork  of  the  bridge  which  carries  them  over  the  Thames 
is  covered  with  flond  cockades,  and  the  piers  of  it  edged 
with  ornamental  cornices.^  All  that  work  is  simply  put  there 
by  the  builders  that  they  may  put  the  percentage  upon  it 
into  their  own  pockets;  and,  the  rest  of  the  money  h&ng 
thrown  into  that  floral  form,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  as  £bu:  as 
the  shareholders  are  concerned.  Millions  upon  millions  have 
thus  been  spent,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  on  ornamental 
arrangements  of  zigzag  bricks,  black  and  blue  tiles,  cast- 
iron  foliage,  and  the  l^e;  of  which  millions,  as  I  said,  not 
a  penny  can  ever  return  into  the  shareholders'  pockets,  nor 
contribute  to  public  speed  or  safety  on  the  line.  It  is  all 
sunk  for  ever  in  ornamental  architecture,  and  (trust  me  foe 
this  I)  all  that  architecture  is  bad.  As  such,  it  had  incom- 
parably better  not  have  been  built.  Its  only  result  will  be 
to  corrupt  what  capacity  of  taste  or  right  pleasure  in  such 
work  we  have  yet  left  to  us!  And  consider  a  little,  what 
other  kind  of  result  than  that  might  have  been  attained  if  all 
those  millions  had  been  spent  usefully :  say,  in  buying  land 
for  the  people,  or  building  good  houses  for  them,  or  (if  it 
had  been  imperatively  required  to  be  spent  decoratively)  in 
laying  out  gardens  and  parks  for  them,— ^r  buying  noUe 
works  of  art  for  their  permanent  possession, — or,  best  of 
all,  establishing  frequent  public  schools  and  libraries.  Count 
what  those  lost  millions  would  have  so  accomplished  for 
you  I  But  you  left  the  affair  to  ''  supply  and  demand,'*  aod 
the  British  public  had  not  brains  enough  to  **  demand '^  land 
or  lodging,  or  books.  It  '* demanded*'  cast-iron  cockad@ 
and  zigzag  cornices,  and  is  **  supplied "  with  them,  to  its 
beatitude  for  evermore. 

84.  Now,  the  theft  we  first  spoke  of,  by  falsity  of  work- 
manship or  material,  is,  indeed,  so  far  worse  than  thee 
thefts   by  dishonest   acquisition,  that   there    is  no   possible 

^  [On  this  form  of  miMpplied  "it"  oompue  89oen  Lan^,  VoL  VUI.  p.  160; 
JftciMm  Puheriiy  §  128  (above,  p.  262);  and  tbe  letter  below,  p.  628.] 
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excuse  for  it  on  the  ground  of  self-deception ;  while  many 
speculative  thefbs  are  committed  by  persons  who  really  mean 
to  do  no  harm,  but  think  the  system  on  the  whole  a  fair 
one,  and  do  the  best  they  can  in  it  for  themselves.  But  in 
the  real  fact  of  the  crime,  when  consciously  committed,  in 
the  numbers  reached  by  its  injury,  in  the  degree  of  suffer- 
ing it  causes  to  those  whom  it  ruins,  in  the  baseness  of 
its  calculated  betrayal  of  implicit  trust,  in  the  yet  more 
perfect  vileness  of  the  obtaining  such  trust  by  misrepresen- 
tation, only  that  it  may  be  betrayed,  and  in  the  impossi- 
bility that  the  crime  should  be  at  all  committed,  except  by 
persons  of  good  position  and  large  knowledge  of  the  world 
— ^what  manner  of  theft  is  so  wholly  unpardonable,  so  in- 
human, so  contrary  to  every  law  and  instinct  which  binds 
or  animates  society  ? 

And  then  consider  farther,  how  many  of  the  carriages 
that  glitter  in  our  streets  are  driven,  and  how  many  of  the 
stately  houses  that  gleam  among  our  English  fields  are  in- 
habited, by  this  kind  of  thief  I 

85,  I  happened  to  be  reading  this  morning  (29th  March) 
some  portions  of  the  Lent  services,  and  I  came  to  a  pause 
over  the  familiar  words,  "And  with  Him  they  crucified 
two  thieves/'*  Have  you  ever  considered  (I  speak  to  you 
now  as  a  professing  Christian),  why,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  "  numbering  among  transgressors,"  the  transgressors 
chosen  should  have  been  especially  thieves — not  murderers, 
nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  sinners  by  any  gross  violence  ?  Do 
you  observe  how  the  sin  of  theft  is  again  and  again  indi- 
cated as  the  chiefly  antagonistic  one  to  the  law  of  Christ? 
''This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because 
he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag "  (of  Judas).  And  again, 
though  Barabbas  was  a  leader  of  sedition,  and  a  murderer 
besides, — (that  the  popular  election  might  be  in  all  respects 
perfect) — ^yet  St.  Johin,  in  ciut  and  conclusive  account  of 

1  riCatUiew  zxviL  38.    The  other  Bihlical  references  in  §  85  ue  to  Isaiah  liiL 
12;  John  xii  6 ;  xriU.  40 ;  and  Matthew  y.  18.] 
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him,  fastens  again  on  the  theft.  **  Then  cried  they  all  again 
sajring.  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was  a 
robber/*  I  believe  myself  the  reason  to  be  that  theft  is  in- 
deed, in  its  subtle  forms,  the  most  complete  and  excuseles 
of  human  crimes.  Sins  of  violence  usually  are  committed 
under  sudden  or  oppressive  temptation :  *  they  may  be  the 
madness  of  moments;  or  they  may  be  apparently  the  only 
means  of  extrication  from  cidamity.  In  other  cases,  they  are 
the  diseased  acts  or  habits  of  lower  and  brutified  natures.*^ 
But  theft  involving  deliberative  intellect,  and  absence  of 
passion,  is  the  purest  type  of  wilful  iniquity,  in  persons  cap- 
able of  doing  right.  Which  being  so,  it  seems  to  be  fast 
becoming  the  practice  of  modem  society  to  crucify  its 
Christ  indeed,  as  willingly  as  ever,  in  the  persons  of  His 
poor;  but  by  no  means  now  to  crucify  its  thieves  beside 
Him  I  It  elevates  its  thieves  after  another  fashion ;  sets 
them  upon  a  hill,  that  their  light  may  shine  before  mm 
and  that  all  may  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  their 
Father,  in — ^the  Opposite  of  Heaven. 

86.  I  think  your  trade  parliament  will  have  to  put  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  business  somehow  I  But  it  cannot  be 
done  by  laws  merely,  where  the  interests  and  circumstances 
are  so  extended  and  complex.  Nay,  even  as  regards  lower 
and  more  defined  crimes,  the  assigned  punishment  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  preventive  means ;  but  only  as  the  seal 
of  opinion  set  by  society  on  the  fact.  Crime  cannot  be 
hindered  by  punishment;  it  will  always  find  some  shape 
and  outlet,  impunishable  or  unclosed.'  Crime  can  only  be 
truly  hindered  by  letting  no  man  grow  up  a  criminal — ^by 

*  (See  the  analysis  of  the   moral  system  of  Dante,  respecting  pctnish- 
meat,  giren  in  Fort  Clavigem,  Letter  XXIII.) 


^  [The  letter,  as  originally  published,  and  the  edition  of  1867  read:  '^Sfais  sf 
violence  usually  have  passion  to  excuse  them ;  they  may  be  .  .  . "] 

>  (The  letter,  as  originally  published,  adds:  '',  not  repreaentati\<e  of  men  is 
general"] 

'  rrhe  letter,  as  originally  published,  reads  "  enclosed,"  but  '^  undoeed/*  as  in 
all  editions  of  the  book,  is  clearly  right.] 
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taking  away  the  will  to  commit  sin;  not  by  mere  punish- 
ment of  its  commission.  Crime,  small  and  great,  can  only 
be  truly  stayed  by  education — ^not  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellect only,  which  is,  on  some  men,  wasted,  and  for  others 
mischievous ;  but  education  of  the  heart,  which  is  alike  good 
and  necessary  for  alL  So,  on  this  matter,  I  will  try  in  my 
next  letter  to  say  one  or  two  things  of  which  the  silence 
has  kept  my  own  heart  heavy  this  many  a  day. 
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Cjf  PuiHic  Education  irrespective  of  Ckus-^iistinction.  It  consigis  essear 
tialhf  in  giving  Habits  of  Mercy ^  and  Habits  of  Truth.  (jGaUk- 
ness*  and  Justice) 

March  SOtk,  1867. 

87«  Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  pamphlet  containiDg 
the  account  of  the  meeting  of  clergy  and  workmen,  and  of 
the  reasonings  which  there  took  place.  I  cannot  promise 
you  that  I  shall  read  much  of  them,  for  the  question  to 
my  mind  most  requiring  discussion  and  explanation  is  not, 
why  workmen  don't  go  to  church,  but — ^why  other  people  da 
However,  this  I  know,  that  if  among  our  many  spiritual 
teachers,  there  are  indeed  any  who  heartily  and  literally 
believe  that  the  wisdom  they  have  to  teach  "is  more  pre^ 
cious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her,"^  and  if,  so  believing,  they 
will  further  dare  to  afiront  their  congregations  by  the  asser- 
tion; and  plainly  tell  them  they  are  not  to  hunt  for  rubies 
or  gold  any  more,  at  their  peril,  till  they  have  gained  that 
which  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  nor  silver  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof, — ^such  believers,  so  preaching,  and  refusing  to 
preach  otherwise  tiU  they  are  in  that  attended  to,  will 
never  want  congregations,  both  of  working  men,  and  every 
other  kind  of  men. 

88.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  else  so  ill-named  as 

*  ''Mercy/'  in  its  full  sense,  means  delight  in  perceiving  nobleness,  or 
in  doing  kindness.     Compare  §  50.^ 

*  [Proverbs  iu.  15.] 

>  pThis  note,  though  not  so  marked  by  Ruskin,  was  added  in  1872.     So  also  were 
the  words  "(Gentleness  and  Justice)"  in  the  beading.] 
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the  phantom  called  the  ''Philosopher's  Stone"?  A  talis- 
man that  shall  turn  base  metal  into  precious  metal,  nature 
acknowledges  not;  nor  would  any  but  fools  seek  after  it. 
But  a  talisman  to  turn  base  souls  into  noble  souls,  nature 
has  given  us!  and  that  is  a  ''Philosopher's  Stone''  indeed, 
but  it  is  a  stone  which  the  builders  refuse.^ 

89,  If  there  were  two  valleys  in  California  or  Australia, 
with  two  different  kinds  of  giavel  in  the  bottom  of  them; 
and  in  the  one  stream  bed  you  could  dig  up,  occasionally 
and  by  good  fortune,  nuggets  of  gold;  and  in  the  other 
stream  bed,  certainly  and  without  hazard,  you  could  dig  up 
little  caskets,  containing  talismans  which  gave  length  of  days 
and  peace;  and  alabaster  vases  of  precious  balms,  which 
were  better  than  the  Arabian  Dervish's  ointment,*  and  made 
not  only  the  eyes  to  see,  but  the  mind  to  know,  what- 
ever it  would — I  wonder  in  which  of  the  stream  beds  there 
would  be  most  diggers? 

90-  "Time  is  money" — ^so  say  your  practised  merchants 
and  economists.  None  of  them,  however,  I  fancy,  as  they 
draw  towards  death,  find  that  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that 
"money  is  time"?  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  for  them, 
in  the  end,  if  they  did  not  turn  so  much  of  their  time  into 
money,  lest,  perchance,  they  also  turn  Eternity  into  itl^ 
There  are  other  things,  however,  which  in  the  same  sense 
are  money,  or  can  be  changed  into  it,  as  well  as  time. 
Health  is  money,  wit  is  money,  knowledge  is  money;  and 
all  your  health,  and  wit,  and  knowledge  may  be  changed 
for  gold ;  and  the  happy  goal  so  reached,  of  a  sick,  insane, 
and  blind,  auriferous  old  age ;  but  the  gold  cannot  be  changed 
in  its  turn  back  into  health  and  wit. 

91.  "Time  is  money";  the  words  tingle  in  my  ears  so 
that  I  can't  go  on  writing.  Is  it  nothing  better,  then? 
If  we  could  thoroughly  understand  that  time  was — itself^ — 

^  [Ptalms  cxviiL  22.1 

'  tS«e  the  Inaugural  Addrest  at  Cambridge,  §  4,  for  thig  allurion  (Vol  XVL 
^  180  11.).] 

'  [The  letter,  as  origiiuJl^  publiehed,  eud  the  edition  of  1807  reed :  ".  ,  .  into 
monejr^  ea  no  re-treneformetion  it  poisible."] 
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would  it  not  be  more  to  the  purpose?  A  thing  of  which 
loss  or  gain  was  absolute  loss,  and  perfect  gain.  And  that 
it  was  expedient  also  to  buy  health  and  knowledge  with 
money,  if  so  purehaseabie ;  but  not  to  buy  money  with 
thetfi? 

And  purehaseabie  they  are  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
though  not  at  its  close.  Purehaseabie,  always,  for  others, 
if  not  for  ourselves.  You  can  buy,  and  cheaply,  life»  end- 
less life,  according  to  your  Christian's  creed — (there's  a  bar- 
gain for  you !)  but — ^long  years  of  knowledge,  and  peace,  and 
power,  and  happiness  of  love — ^these  assuredly  and  irrespec- 
tively of  any  creed  or  question, — ^for  all  those  desolate  and 
haggard  children  about  your  streets. 

92.  ''That  is  not  political  economy,  however."  Pardon 
me;  the  all-comfortable  saying,  ''What  he  layeth  out,  it 
shall  be  paid  him  again,*"^  is  quite  literally  true  in  matters 
of  education;  no  money  seed  can  be  sown  with  so  sure 
and  large  return  at  harvest -time  as  that;  only  of  tiiis 
money-seed,  more  than  of  flesh-seed,  it  is  utterly  true, 
"That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  dSe.*"' 
You  must  forget  your  money,  and  every  other  material  in- 
terest, and  educate  for  education's  sake  only  I  or  the  very 
good  you  try  to  bestow  will  become  venomous,  and  that 
and  your  money  will  be  lost  together. 

98.  And  this  has  been  the  real  cause  of  failure  in  our 
efforts  for  education  hitherto — whether  from  above  or  below. 
There  is  no  honest  desire  for  the  thing  itself.  The  cry 
for  it  among  the  lower  orders  is  because  they  think  that, 
when  once  they  have  got  it,  they  must  become  upper  orders. 
There  is  a  strange  notion  in  the  mob's  mind  now-a-days 
(including  all  our  popular  economists  and  educators,  as  we 
most  justly  may,  under  that  brief  term  "mob"),  that  evenf- 
body  can  be  uppermost ;  or  at  least,  that  a  state  of  general 
scramble,  in  which  everybody  in  his  turn  should  come  to 
the  top,  is  a  proper   Utopian  constitution;   and  that,  once 


:^ 


See  Lake  z.  dft.] 
Corinthians  zr.  36.] 
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^ve  every  lad  a  good  education,  and  he  cannot  but  come 
to  ride  in  his  carriage  (the  methods  of  supply  of  coachmen 
and  footmen  not  being  contemplated).  And  very  sternly 
I  say  to  you — and  say  from  sure  knowledge — ^that  a  man 
had  better  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  than  receive 
education  on  such  terms. 

94.  The  first  condition  under  which  it  can  be  given 
usefully  is,  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  to  be  no 
means  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  but  a  means  of  stay- 
ing pleasantly  in  your  place  there.^  And  the  first  elements 
of  State  education  should  be  calculated  equally  for  the 
advantage  of  every  order  of  person  composing  the  State. 
Prom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  class,  every  child  bom  in 
this  island  should  be  required  by  law  to  receive  these 
general  elements  of  human  discipline,  and  to  be  baptized — 
not  with  a  drop  of  water  on  its  forehead — ^but  in  the  cloud 
and  sea  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  of  earthly  power. 

And  the  elements  of  this  general  State  education  should 
be  briefly  these: 

95.  First — The  body  must  be  made  as  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  its  youth  as  it  can  be,  wholly  irrespective  of 
ulterior  purpose.  If  you  mean  afterwards  to  set  the  crea- 
ture to  business  which  will  degrade  its  body  and  shorten 
its  life,  first,  I  should  say,  simply, — ^you  had  better  let 
such  business  alone; — but  if  you  must  have  it  done,  some- 
how, yet  let  the  living  creature,  whom  you  mean  to  kill, 
get  the  full  strength  of  its  body  first,  and  taste  the  joy, 
and  bear  the  beauty  of  youth.  After  that,  poison  it,  if 
you  wiU.  Economically,  the  arrangement  is  a  wiser  one, 
for  it  will  take  longer  in  the  killing  than  if  you  began  with 
it  younger;  and  you  will  get  an  excess  of  work  out  of  it 
which  will  more  than  pay  for  its  training. 

Therefore,  first  teach — as  I  have  said  in  the  preface  to 
Unto  this  Last — "The  Laws  of  Health,  and  exercises  enr 
joined  by  them ;  "^  and,  to  this  end,  your  schools  must  be  in 

1  rSee  alMm,  p.  320  n. ;  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  474.] 
>  [See  above,  p.  21.] 
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fresh  country,  and  amidst  fresh  air,  and  have  great  extents 
of  land  attached  to  them  in  permanent  estate.  Riding,  ran- 
ning,  all  the  honest,  personal  exercises  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, and  music,  should  be  the  primal  heads  of  this  bodily 
education/ 

96«  Next  to  these  bodily  accomplishments,  the  two  great 
mental  graces  should  be  taught.  Reverence  and  Compas- 
sion: not  that  these  are  in  a  literal  sense  to  be  ''taught," 
for  they  are  innate  in  every  well-bom  human  creature,  but 
they  have  to  be  developed  exactly  as  the  strength  of  the 
body  must  be,  by  deliberate  and  constant  exercise.  I  never 
imderstood  why  GU>ethe  (in  the  plan  of  education  in  WUhdm 
Meister^)  says  that  reverence  is  not  innate,  but  must  be 
taught  from  without;  it  seems  to  me  so  fixedly  a  function 
of  the  human  spirit,  that  if  men  can  get  nothing  else  to 
reverence  they  will  worship  a  fool,  or  a  stone,  or  a  v^e- 
table.*  But  to  teach  reverence  rightly  is  to  attach  it  to 
the  right  persons  and  things;  first,  by  setting  over  your 
youth  masters  whom  they  cannot  but  love  and  respect; 
next,  by  gathering  for  them,  out  of  past  history,  whaitever 
has  been  most  worthy  in  human  deeds  and  human  passion; 
and  leading  them  continually  to  dwell  upon  such  instances, 
making  this  the  principal  element  of  emotional  excitement 
to  them;  and,  lastly,  by  letting  them  justly  feel,  as  tar  as 
may  be,  the  smallness  of  their  own  powers  and  knowledge, 
as  compared  with  the  attainments  of  others. 

97.  Compassion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  taught  chiefly 
by  making  it  a  point  of  honour,  collaterally  with  courage, 
and  in  the  same  rank  (as  indeed  the  complement  and  evi- 
dence of  courage),  so  that,  in  the  code  of  unwritten  school 
law,  it  s^fdl  be  held  as  shameful  to  have  done  a  cruel 
thing  as  a  cowardly  one.  All  infliction  of  pain  on  weaker 
creatures  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  unmanly  crime;  and  eveiy 

*  By  steady  preaching  against  it,  one  may  quench  reverence,  and  bcteg 
insolence  to  its  height;  but  the  instinct  cannot  be  wholly  uprooted. 

>  [Compare  §  61 ;  above,  p.  368.] 

*  [Compare  Munera  Pukmrit,  §  121  n. ;  above^  p.  243  n.] 
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possible  opportunity  taken  to  exercise  the  youths  in  offices 
of  some  practical  help,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  distress  which,  in  the  joyfulness  of  entering  into 
life,  it  is  so  difficult,  for  those  who  have  not  seen  home 
suffering,  to  conceive.^ 

98.  Reverence,  then,  and  compassion,  we  are  to  teach 
primarily,'  and  with  these,  as  the  bond  and  guardian  of 
them,  truth  of  spirit  and  word,  of  thought  and  sight  Truth, 
earnest  and  passionate,  sought  for  like  a  treasiu^e,  and  kept 
like  a  crown. 

This  teaching  of  truth  as  a  habit  will  be  the  chief  work 
the  master  has  to  do;  and  it  will  enter  into  all  parts  of 
education.  First,  you  must  accustom  the  children  to  close 
accuracy  of  statement;  this  both  as  a  principle  of  honour, 
and  as  an  accomplishment  of  language,  making  them  try 
always  who  shall  speak  truei^  both  as  regards  the  fact  he 
has  to  relate  or  express  (not  concealing  or  exaggerating), 
and  as  regards  the  precision  of  the  words  he  expresses  it  in, 
thus  making  truth  (which,  indeed,  it  is)  the  test  of  perfect 
language,  and  giving  the  intensity  of  a  moral  purpose  to 
the  study  and  art  of  words:  then  carrying  this  accuracy 
into  all  habits  of  thought  and  observation  also,  so  as  always 
to  tJdnk  of  things  as  they  truly  are,  and  to  see  them  as 
they  truly  are,  as  far  as  in  us  rests.  And  it  does  rest 
much  in  our  power,  for  all  false  thoughts  and  seeings  come 
mainly  of  our  thinking  of  what  we  have  no  business  with, 
and  looking  for  things  we  want  to  see,  instead  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  seen. 

99.  "  Do  not  talk  but  of  what  you  know ;  do  not  think 
but  of  what  you  have  materials  to  think  justly  upon ;  and 
do  not  look  for  things  only  that  you  like,  when  there  are 
others  to  be  seen** — ^this  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  to  our 
youth,  and  inbred  in  them;  and  that  mainly  by  our  own 
example  and  continence.     Never  teach  a  child  anything  of 

^  [See  Appendix  viiL;  belew,  p.  474.] 

*  [the  letter,  as  originally  pabliabed,  adds :  ''in  these  anythinf  but  free  institn. 
tions  of  onis."] 
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which  you  are  not  yourself  sure;  and,  above  all,  if  yon 
feel  anxious  to  force  anything  into  its  mind  in  tender 
years,  that  the  virtue  of  youth  and  early  association  may 
fasten  it  there,  be  sure  it  is  no  lie  which  you  thus  sanctify. 
There  is  always  more  to  be  taught  of  absolute,  inccmtio- 
vertible  knowledge,  open  to  its  capacity,  than  any  child 
can  learn;  there  is  no  need  to  teach  it  anjrthing  doubtfoL 
Better  that  it  should  be  ignorant  of  a  thousand  truths, 
than  have  consecrated  in  its  heart  a  single  lie.^ 

100.  And  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasoiis, 
the  principal  subjects  of  education,  after  history,  ought  to 
be  natural  science  and  mathematics;  but  with  respect  to 
these  studies,  your  schools  will  require  to  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  one  for  children  who  will  probably  have  to 
live  in  cities,  one  for  those  who  will  live  in  the  countiy^ 
and  one  for  those  who  will  live  at  sea ;  the  schools  for  these 
last,  of  course,  being  always  placed  on  the  coast.  And 
fgr  children  whose  hfe  is  to  be  in  cities,  the  subjects  of 
study  should  be,  as  far  as  their  disposition  will  allow  of  it, 
mathematics  and  the  arts;  for  children  who  are  to  live  in 
the  country,  natural  history  of  birds,  insects,  and  plants, 
together  with  agriculture  taught  practically ;  and  for  childra 
who  are  to  be  seamen,  physical  geography,  astronomy,  and 
the  natinral  history  of  sea  fish  and  sea  birds. 

101.  This,  then,  being  the  general  course  and  noaterial 
ox  education  for  all  children,  observe  farther,  that  in  the 
pre&ce  to  Unto  this  Last  I  said  that  every  child,  besides 
passing  through  this  course,  was  at  school  to  learn  '*the 
callii^  by  wWch  it  was  to  live."*  And  it  may  perhaps 
appear  to  you  that  after,  or  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
education  such  as  this  above  described,  there  are  many 
calliqgs  which,  however  much  called  to  them,  the  children 
might  not  willingly  determine  to  learn  or  live  by.  **  Pro- 
bably," you  may  say,  "  after  they  have  learned  to  ride,  and 

i  [On  the  importance  of  this  aocancy  in  edacation,  see  Aratra  FenteKci,  IVefree, 

8  1 J 

■  [See  above,  p.  21.] 
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*ence,  and  sing,  and  know  birds  and  flowers,  it  will  be 
ittle  to  their  liking  to  make  themselves  into  tailors,  car- 
enters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  the  like/'  And  I 
:;annot  but  agree  with  you  as  to  the  exceeding  probability 
:>f  some  such  reluctance  on  their  part,  which  will  be  a 
v^ery  awkward  state  of  things  indeed,  (since  we  can  by  no 
means  get  on  without  tailoring  and  shoemaking,)  and  one 
to  be  meditated  upon  very  seriously  in  next  letter. 

102.  P.iR — Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  friend's  letter 
about  Gustave  Dor^;  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  thinking 
there  is  any  good  in  those  illustrations  of  Elaine}  I  had 
intended  to  speak  of  them  afterwards,  for  it  is  to  my  mind 
quite  as  significant  —  almost  as  awful  —  a  sign  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  our  great  English  poet 
should  have  suffered  his  work  to  be  thus  contaminated,  as 
that  the  lower  Evangelicals,  never  notable  for  sense  in  the 
arts,  should  have  got  their  Bibles  dishonoiured.  Those  Elaine 
illustrations  are  just  as  impure  as  an3rthing  else  that  Dor^ 
has  done;  but  they  are  also  vapid,  and  without  any  one 
merit  whatever  in  point  of  art.  The  illustrations  to  the 
Contes  Ih-Slatiques  are  full  of  power  and  invention;*  but 
those  to  Elaine  are  merely  and  simply  stupid;  theatrical 
bStises,  with  the  taint  of  the  chamel-house  on  them  besides. 

^  [Dor^s  illuatntioiiB  to  Shine  were  puUished  by  Moxon  in  1806;  and  to  the 
IdylU  of  the  King  Cue.,  Enid,  Vivien,  JElaine,  and  Guinevere)  in  186a  In  1869  the  poet 
vinted  I>or^  in  Paris.  '' Although/'  says  Mr.  Locker-Lampson,  who  accompanied 
him,  ^'Tennyson  had  not  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  publication  of  the  folio 
edition  of  the  Idylie,  which  Dor^  illustrated,  the  two  met  and  parted  with  perfect 
cordiality"  {Affred  Lord  Tennyeon:  a  Memoir  by  his  Sen,  vol.  ii.  p.  77).] 

>  [See  above,  §  30,  p.  344.] 
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The  Rdaiions  qf  Education  to  Podtian  in  Life 

April  S,  1867. 

108.  I  AM  not  quite  sure  that  you  will  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  dilemma  I  got  into  at  the  end  of  last  letter,  as 
much  as  I  do  myself.  You  working  men  have  been  crowing 
and  peacocking  at  such  a  rate  lately;  and  setting  yourselves 
forth  so  confidently  for  the  cream  of  society,  and  the  top  of 
the  world,  that  perhaps  you  will  not  anticipate  any  of  the 
difficulties  which  suggest  themselves  to  a  thoroughbred  Toij-- 
and  Conservative,  like  me.^  Perhaps  you  will  expect  a 
youth  properly  educated — a  good  rider — musician — and  well- 
grounded  scholar  in  natural  philosophy,  to  think  it  a  step 
of  promotion  when  he  has  to  go  and  be  made  a  tailor  of, 
or  a  coalheaver?  If  you  do,  I  should  very  willingly  admit 
that  you  might  be  right,  and  go  on  to  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  my  notions  without  pausing  at  this  stumbling- 
block,  were  it  not  that,  unluckily,  all  the  wisest  men  whose 
sayings  I  ever  heard  or  read,  agree  in  expressing  (one  way 
or  another)  just  such  contempt  for  those  useful  occupations, 
as  I  dread  on  the  part  of  my  foolishly  refined  scholars. 
Shakespeare  and  Chaucer, — Dante  and  Virgil, — Horace  and 
Pindar, — Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Plato, — all  the  men  of  any 
age  or  country  who  seem  to  have  had  Heaven's  music  on 
their  lips,  agree  in  their  scorn  of  mechanic  life.^  And  I 
imagine  that  the  feeling  of  prudent  Englishmen,  and  sensible 
as  well  as  sensitive  Englishwomen,  on  reading  my  last  letter, 
would  mostly  be — "Is  the  man  mad,  or  laughing  at  us,  to 


1  rSee  Praterita,  i.  §  1  (reprinting  part  of  Fan  Clawgera^  Letter  10).] 
>  [8ee  Munera  Pulveriiy  §  109  n.  (above,  p.  234).] 
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propose  educating  the  working  classes  this  way?  He  could 
not,  if  his  wild  scheme  were  possible,  find  a  better  method 
of  making  them  acutely  wretched." 

104.  It  may  be  so,  my  sensible  and  polite  friends ;  and 
I  am  heartily  willing,  as  well  as  curious,  to  hear  you  de- 
velop your  own  scheme  of  operative  education,  so  only 
that  it  be  imiversal,  orderly,  and  careful.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  advocate  my  athletics  and  philo- 
sophies instead.     Only,   observe  what  you  admit,  or  imply, 

in  bringing  forward  your  possibly  wiser  system.     You  imply ,. 

that  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  must  be  employed  in  de- 
grading work;  and  that,  to  fit  them  for  this  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  their  knowledge,  their  active  powers,  and 
their  enjoynients,  from  childhood  upwards,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  able  to  conceive  of  any  state  better  than  the  one 
they  were  born  in,  nor  possess  any  knowledge  or  acquire- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  coarseness,  or  disturbing  the 
monotony,  of  their  vulgar  occupation.  And  by  their  labour 
in  this  contracted  state  of  mind,  we  superior  beings  are 
to  be  maintained;  and  always  to  be  curtseyed  to  by  the 
properly  ignorant  little  girls,  and  capped  by  the  properly 
ignorant  little  boys,  whenever  we  pass  by. 

105.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  right  state.-.^ — 
of  things.      Only,  if  it  be,  you  need  not  be  so  over-par- 
ticular about  the  slave-trade,  it  seems  to  me.^      What  is 
the  use   of   arguing  so  pertinaciously  that  a   black's  skull 
will  hold  as  much  as  a  white's,  when  you  are  declaring  in 
the  same   breath   that   a  white's   skull  must   not   hold   as 
much  as  it  can,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him?    It  does        / 
not  appear  to  me  at  all  a  profound  state  of  slavery  to  be        ' 
whipped  into  doing  a  piece  of  low  work  that  I  don't  like; 

but  it  is  a  very  profound  state  of  slavery  to  be  kept,  my- 
self, low  in  the  forehead,  that  I  may  not  dislike  low  work. 

106.  You  see,  my  friend,  the  dilenuna  is  really  an  awk- 
ward one,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it.      But,  what  is 

^  [See  Munera  Pulveru,  §  130  (above^  p.  254}.] 
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still  worse,  I  am  not  puzzled  only,  at  this  part  of  my 
scheme,  about  the  boys  I  shall  have  to  make  workmen  of; 
I  am  just  as  much  puzzled  about  the  boys  I  shall  have  to 
make  nothing  of  1  Grant,  that  by  hook  or  crook,  by  reason 
or  rattan,  I  persuade  a  certain  number  of  the  roughest 
ones  into  some  serviceable  business,  and  get  coats  aod 
shoes  made  for  the  rest, — ^what  is  the  business  of  *'tiic 
rest"  to  be?  Naturally,  according  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  one  supposes  they  are  to  belong  to  some  of  the 
gentlemanly  professions;  to  be  soldiers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
clergymen.  But  alas,  I  shall  not  want  any  soldiers  of 
special  skill  or  pugnacity.  AU  my  boys  will  be  soldiers. 
So  far  firom  wanting  any  lawyers,  of  the  kind  that  live  by 
talking,  I  shall  have  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  their 
appearance  in  the  coimtry.  For  doctors,  I  shall  always 
entertain  a  profound  respect;  but  when  I  get  my  athletk 
education  fairly  established,  of  what  help  to  them  will  my 
respect  be?  They  will  all  starve  I  And  for  clergymen,  it 
is  true,  I  shall  have  a  large  number  of  episcopates — one 
over  every  hundred  families — (and  many  positions  of  civil 
authority  also,  for  civil  officers,  above  them  and  below), 
but  all  these  places  will  involve  much  hard  work,  and  be 
anything  but  covetable;  while,  of  clergymen's  usual  work, 
admonition,  theological  demonstration,  and  the  Uke,  I  shall 
want  very  little  done  indeed,  and  that  little  done  for  no- 
thing 1  for  I  will  allow  no  man  to  admonish  anybody,  until 
he  has  previously  earned  his  own  dinner  by  more  produc- 
tive work  than  admonition.^ 

Well,  I  wish,  my  friend,  you  would  write  me  a  word 
or  two  in  answer  to  this,  telling  me  yoiu:  own  ideas  as  to 
the  proper  issue  out  of  these  difficulties.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  think,  and  what  you  suppose  others  will 
think,  before  I  tell  you  my  own  notions  about  the  matter. 

^  [See  Appendix  viii. ;  below,  p.  476.] 
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LETTER  XVIII 

The  ham^l  J^ects  of  ServUe  Emphymmts.     The  pauibk  Practice 
and  Exhibition  of  sincere  HumiRh/  hy  Religious  Persons 

Apnl  7,  1867. 

107.  I  HAVE  been  waiting  these  three  days  to  know  what 
you  would  say  to  my  1^  questions;  and  now  you  send 
me  two  pamphlets  of  Combe's  ^  to  read  1  I  never  read  any- 
thing in  spring-time  (except  the  Ai,  Ai,  on  the  *' sanguine 
flower  inscribed  with  woe"*);  and,  besides,  if,  as  I  gather 
from  your  letter,  Combe  thinks  that  among  well-educated 
boys  there  would  be  a  percentage  constitutionally  inclined 
to  be  cobblers,  or  looking  forward  with  unction  to  estab- 
lishment in  the  oil  and  tallow  line,  or  fretting  themselves 
Tor  a  flunkey's  uniform,  nothing  that  he  could  say  would 
make  me  agree  with  him.  I  know,  as  well  as  he  does, 
the  unconquerable  differences  in  the  day  of  the  human 
creature:  and  I  know  that,  in  the  outset,  whatever  system 
>f  education  you  adopted,  a  large  number  of  children  could 
3e  made  nothing  of,  and  would  necessarily  fall  out  of  the 
*anks,  and  supply  candidates  enough  for  degradation  to 
common  mechanical  business:  but  this  enormous  difference 
n  bodily  and  mental  capacity  has  been  mainly  brought 
kbout  by  difference  in  occupation,  and  by  direct  maltreat- 
nent ;  and  in  a  few  generations,  if  the  poor  were  cared  for, 
heir  marriages  looked  after,  and  sanitary  law  enforced,  a 
>eautiful  type  of  face  and  form,  and  a  high   intelligence, 

^  [Georg«  Combe  (178&-1868),  writer  on  phrenology,  education,  and  social  ethics. 
>ne  of  the  pamphlets  may  have  been  his  ConstUutUm  ^f  Man  (see  below,  p.  472) ; 
nother,  his  Bemarkt  on  Naiwnal  Edueation,  1847.1 

*  [Ruakin  ouotes  from  Lyeidas,  106,  where  Milton's  reference  is  to  the  mark- 
in  of  c^  a'  (alas !  alas !)  which  the  Greeks  saw  on  the  petals  of  the  hyacinth^  in 
>ken  of  the  death  of  the  youth  from  whoee  blood  the  flower  had  sprunjr.l 
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/  would  become  all  but  universal,  in  a  climate  like  this  of 
England.  Even  as  it  is,  the  marvel  is  always  to  me»  how 
the  race  resists,  at  least  in  its  childhood,  influences  of  ill- 
regulated  birth,  poisoned  food,  poisoned  air,  and  soul  neglecL 
I  often  see  faces  of  children,  as  I  walk  through  the  blade 
district  of  St.  Giles's  (lying,  as  it  does,  just  between  my 
own  house  and  the  British  Museum),  which,  through  all 
their  pale  and  corrupt  misery,  recall  the  old  '^Non  Ang^,''^ 
and  recall  it,  not  by  their  beauty,  but  by  their  sweetness 
of  expression,  even  though  signed  already  with  trace  and 
cloud  of  the  coming  life, — a  life  so  bitter  that  it  would 
make  the  curse  of  the  187th  Psalm  true  upon  our  modern 
Babylon,  though  we  were  to  read  it  thus,  "Happy  shall 
thy  children  be,  if  one  taketh  and  dasheth  them  against 
the  stones." 

108.  Yes,  very  solemnly  I  repeat  to  you  that  in  those 
worst  treated  children  of  the  English  race,  I  yet  see  the 
making  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen — ^not  the  making  of 
dog-stealers  and  gin-drinkers,  such  as  their  parents  were; 
and  the  child  of  the  average  English  tradesman  or  peasant, 
even  at  this  day,  well  schooled,  will  show  no  innate  dis- 
position such  as  must  fetter  him  for  ever  to  the  dod  or 
the  counter.*  You  say  that  many  a  boy  nms  away,  or 
would  run  away  if  he  could,  from  good  positions  to  go 
to  sea.  Of  course  he  does.  I  never  said  I  should  hare 
any  difficulty  in  finding  sailors,  but  I  shall  in  finding  fish- 
mongers. I  am  at  no  loss  for  gardeners  either,  but  what 
am  I  to  do  for  greengrocers? 

109.  The  fact  is,  a  great  number  of  quite  necessary  em- 
ployments are,  in  the  accuratest  sense,  "  Servile  *•;•  that  is, 

1  [**N<m  Angii  nd  Angdi  forent,  n  fauunt  Ckriitiani" :  words  attriinited  to 
Pom  Gregory  the  Great  (c.  573,  before  he  waa  Pope),  on  teeing  lome  EngJisSi 
children  in  the  slaye  market  at  Rome.] 

'  [Raskin  in  hit  own  copy  refers  in  the  margin  here  to  "  Juvenal^  x.  130."  The 
passage  is : — 

^'Dis  iUe  adversis  genitus  fatoque  sinistro, 
Quern  pater  ardeutis  massie  fuligine  lippus 
A  carbons^  et  forciplbos,  gkdioaque  parante 
Incude,  et  Inteo  Volcano,  ad  rhetora  misit"] 

'  [Compare  Jhtmru  PukmUy  §  109  (above,  p.  234).] 
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they  sink  a  man  to  the  condition  of  a  serf,  or  unthinking 
worker,  the  proper  state  of  an   animal,  but  more  or  less 
unworthy  of  men;   nay,  unholy  in  some  sense,  so  that  a 
day  is  made  ''holy"  by  the  fact  of  its  being  conunanded, 
*'Thou   shalt  do   no  serxnle  work  therein/'*    And   yet,  if 
undertaken   in  a  certain  spirit,    such  work   might    be   the 
holiest  of  all.     If  there  were  but  a  thread  or  two  of  sound 
fibre  here  and  there  left  in  our  modem  religion,  so  that 
tlie  stuiF  of  it  would  bear  a  real  strain,  one  might  address 
our  two  opposite  groups  of  evangelicals  and  ritualists  some- 
what after  this  fashion: — "Good  friends,  these  differences 
of   opinion    between   you  cannot  but   be   painful   to   your 
Christian  charity,  and  they  are  unseemly  to   us,  the  pro- 
fane ;  and  prevent  us  from  learning  from  you  what,  perhaps, 
we  ought.      But,  as  we  read  your  Book,  we,  for  our  pcurt, 
gather  from  it  that  you  might,  without  danger  to  your  own 
souls,  set  an  undivided  example  to  us,  for  the  benefit  of 
ours.     You,  both  of  you,  as  far  as  we  understand,  agree  in 
the  necessity  of  humility  to  the  perfection  of  your  character. 
We  often  hear  you,  of  Calvinistic  persuasion,  speaking  of 
yourselves  as  'sinful  dust  and  ashes,'' — ^would  it  then   be 
inconsistent   with   your   feelings   to    make   yourselves    into 
'serviceable'    dust   and  ashes?      We   observe   that  of  late 
many  of  our  roads  have  been  hardened  and  mended  with 
cinders;   now,  if,  in   a  higher   sense,   you    could   allow   us 
to  mend  the  roads  of  the  world  with  you  a  little,  it  would 
be  a  great  proof  to  us  of  your  sincerity.      Suppose,  only 
for  a  little  while,  in  the  present  difficulty  and  distress,  you 
were  to  make  it  a  test  of  conversion  that  a  man  should 
regularly  give  Zaccheeus's   portion,  half  his  goods,  to  the 
poor,'  and  at  once  adopt  some  disagreeable  and  despised, 
but  thoroughly  useful,  trade  ?    You  cannot  think  that  this 
would  finally  be  to  your  disadvantage;  you  doubtless   be* 
lieve  the  texts,  '  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 


|LQjritieu8  xxiii.  7«] 

'See  Genesis  xviii.  27 ;  Job  xxx.  19.] 

Luke  xix.  8.] 
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Lord/  and  *  He  that  would  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant/^  The  more  you  parted  with,  and  the  lower 
you  stooped,  the  greater  would  be  your  final  reward,  and 
final  exaltation.  You  profess  to  despise  human  learning 
and  worldly  riches;  leave  both  of  these  to  us;  undertake  for 
us  the  illiterate  and  ill-paid  employments  which  must  de- 
prive you  of  the  privileges  of  society  and  the  pleasures  of 
luxiuy.  You  cannot  possibly  preach  your  faith  so  forcibly 
to  the  world  by  any  quantity  of  the  finest  words,  as  by  a 
few  such  simple  and  painful  acts ;  and  over  your  counters,  in 
honest  retail  business,  you  might  preach  a  gospel  that  would 
sound  in  more  ears  than  any  that  was  ever  proclaimed 
over  pulpit  cushions  or  tabernacle  rails.  And,  whatever 
may  be  your  gifts  of  utterance,  you  cannot  but  feel  (study- 
ing St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  carefully  as  you  do)  that  you 
might  more  easily  and  modestly  emulate  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  the  silent  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than  the  speech  or 
writing  of  his  companion.  Amidst  the  present  discomforts 
of  your  brethren  you  may  surely,  with  greater  prospect  of 
good  to  them,  seek  the  title  of  Sons  of  Consolation,  than  of 
Sons  of  Thunder,  and  be  satisfied  with  Bamabas's  con- 
fession of  faith,  (if  you  can  reach  no  farther,)  who,  '  having 
land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the 
Apostles'  feet.'* 

110.  ''To  you,  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  of  the 
embroidered  robe,  who  neither  despise  learning  nor  the 
arts,  we  know  that  sacrifices  such  as  these  would  be  truly 
painful,  and  might  at  first  appear  inexpedient.  But  the 
doctrine  of  self-mortification  is  not  a  new  one  to  you; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  think — ^we  would  not,  indeed, 
for  a  moment  dishonour  you  by  thinking — ^that  these  melo- 
dious chants,  and  prismatic  brightnesses  of  vitreous  pictures, 
and  floral  graces  of  deep-wrought  stone,  were  in  any  wise 
intended  for  your  own  poor  pleasures,  whatever  profane 
attraction  they  may  exercise  on  more  fleshly-minded  persons. 

i  [See  Prorerbs  six.  17 ;  Matthew  zx.  27.1 
s  [Mark  UL  17 ;  Acts  iv.  35.] 
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And  as  you  have  certainly  received  no  definite  order  for 
the  painting,  carving,  or  lighting  up  of  churches,  while  the 
temple  of  the  body  of  so  many  poor  living  Christians  is 
I  so  ]^e,  so  mis-shapen,  and  so  ill-lighted;  but  have,  on  the 
I  contrary,  received  very  definite  orders  for  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  such  sad  humanity,^  we  may  surely  ask  you,  not 
unreasonably,  to  humiliate  yourselves  in  the  most  complete 
way — ^not  with  a  voluntary,  but  a  sternly  involuntary 
humility — ^not  with  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,  but 
;  with  practical  wisdom,  in  all  honour,  to  the  satisfyuig  of 
the  flesh ;  and  to  associate  yourselves  in  monasteries  and 
convents  for  the  better  practice  of  useful  and  humble  ^ 
trades.  Do  not  bum  any  more  candles,  but  mould  some ; 
do  not  paint  any  more  windows,  but  mend  a  few  where 
the  wind  comes  in,  in  winter  time,  with  substantial  dear 
glass  and  putty.  Do  not  vault  any  more  high  roofs,  but 
thatch  some  low  ones;  and  embroider  rather  on  backs 
which  are  tiuned  to  the  cold,  than  only  on  those  which  are 
turned  to  congregations.  And  you  will  have  your  rewiard 
afterwards,  and  attain,  with  all  your  flocks  thus  tended,  to 
a  place  where  you  may  have  as  much  gold,  and  painted 
glass,  and  singing,  as  you  like." 

Thus  much,  it  seems  to  me,  one  might  say  with  some 
hope  of  acceptance,  to  any  very  earnest  member  of  either 
of  oiu:  two  great  religious  parties,  if ,  as  I  say,  their  faith 
could  stand  a  strain.  I  have  not,  however,  based  any  of 
my  imaginary  political  arrangements  on  the  probability  of 
its  doing  so;  and  I  trust  only  to  such  general  good  nature 
and  willingness  to  help  each  other,  as  I  presume  may  be 
found  among  men  of  the  world;  to  whom  I  should  have 
to  make  quite  another  sort  of  speech,  which  I  will  endea- 
vour to  set  down  the  heads  of,  for  you,  in  next  letter. 

^  [See  Matthew  xzr.  96 ;  Jobn  xxi.  la] 
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LETTER  XIX 

The  General  Pressure  of  Excessive  and  Improper  Work^ 
in  English  Life 

April  10,  1867. 

111.  I  CANNOT  go  on  to-day  with  the  part  of  my  subject 
I  had  proposed,  for  I  was  disturbed  by  receiving  a  lette 
last  night,  which  I  herewith  enclose  to  you,  and  of  which 
I  wish  you  to  print,  here  following,  the  parts  I  have  not 
underlined : — 

My  dear  R ^*  PHKrrB  Strebt,  Chelska,  AprU  8,  1867. 

It  is  long  since  you  have  heard  of  me^  and  now  I  ask  your  patience 
with  me  for  a  little.  I  have  but  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  my  dear, 
dear  friend  ,  the  first  artist  friend  I  made  in  London — a  loved  sad 

prized  one.  For  years  past  he  had  lived  in  the  very  humblest  way«  fight- 
ing his  battle  of  life  against  mean  appreciation  of  his  talents^  the  wants  d 
a  rising  family,  and  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  crippling  him  for  montb 
at  a  time,  the  wolf  at  the  door  meanwhile. 

But  .about  two  years  since  his  prospects  brightened  *  *  *  and  he  had 
but  a  few  weeks  since  ventured  on  removal  to  a  larger  house.  His  eld^ 
boy  of  seventeen  years,  a  very  intelligent  youth,  so  strongly  desired  to  be  a 

civil  engineer  that  Mr. ,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  large  premium  re> 

quired  for  his  apprenticeship,  had  been  made  very  glad  by  the  oonseot 
of  Mr.  Penn,  of  Millwall,  to  receive  him  without  a  premium  after  the  boj 
should  have  spent  some  time  at  King's  College  in  the  study  of  meefaanio. 

The  rest  is  a  sad  story.     About  a  fortnight  ago  Mr.  r-  was  taken  ill, 

and  died  last  week,  the  doctors  say,  of  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  not  thirty- 
nine  years  old,  leaving  eight  young  children,  and  his  poor  widow  expecting 
her  confinement,  and  so  weidc  and  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  effort.  Tliis 
youth  is  the  eldest,  and  the  other  children  range  downwards  to  a  babe  of 
eighteen  months.  There  is  not  one  who  knew  him,  I  believe,  that  will 
not  give  cheerfully,  to  their  ability,  for  his  widow  and  children;  but  soch 
aid  will  go  but  a  little  way  in  this  painful  case;  and  it  would  be  a  real 
boon  to  this  poor  widow  if  some  of  her  children  could  be  got  into  an 
Orphan  Asylum.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  you  are  able  to  do  anything  I  would  send  particulars  of  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  children. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  ever  obediently  youn« 

Fred.  J.  Shdclos. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  say  that  poor  has  been  quite  unable  to  save, 

with  his  large  family;  and  that  they  would  be  utterly  destitute  now,  hot 
for  the  kindness  of  some  with  whom  he  was  professionally  connected.^ 

^  [The  artist  in  question  was  C.  H.  Bennett  (1829-1867),  draughtaman  on  wood ; 
he  illustrated  the  PUgrMi  Progrus  and  worked  on  the  staff  of  Punch."] 

410 
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112.  Now  this  case,  of  which  you  see  the  entire  authen- 
ticity, is,  out  of  the  many  of  which  I  hear  continually,  a 
notably  sad  one  only  in  so  far  as  the  artist  in  question  has 
died  of  distress  while  he  was  catering  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment Hardly  a  week  now  passes  without  some  such  misery 
coftung  to  my  knowledge;  and /the  quantity  of  pain,  and 
anxiety  of  daily  effort,  through  the  best  part  of  life,  ending 
all  at  last  in  utter  grief,  which  the  lower  middle  classes  in 
England  are  now  suffering,  is  so  great  that  I  feel  constantly 
as  if  I  were  living  in  one  great  churchyard,  with  people  all 
round  me  clinging  feebly  to  the  edges  of  the  open  graves, 
and  calling  for  help,  as  they  fall  back  into  them,  out  of 
sight^ 

118.  Now  I  want  you  to  observe  here,  in  a  definite  case, 
the  working  of  your  beautiful  modem  political  economy  of 
"supply  and  demand."  Here  is  a  man  who  could  have 
"  supplied "  you  with  good  and  entertaining  art,* — say  for 
fifty  good  years, — if  you  had  paid  him  enough  for  his  day's 
work  to  find  him  and  his  children  peacefully  in  bread. 
But  you  like  having  your  prints  as  cheap  as  possible — you 
triumph  in  the  little  that  your  laugh  costs — ^you  take  all 
you  can  get  from  the  man,  give  the  least  you  can  give  to 
him, — and  you  accordingly  kill  him  at  thirty-nine;  and 
thereafter  have  his  children  to  take  care  of,  or  to  kill  also, 
whichever  you  choose;  but,  now,  observe,  you  must  take 
care  of  them  for  nothing,  or  not  at  all;  and  what  you 
might  have  had  good  value  for,  if  you  had  given  it  when 
it  would  have  cheered  the  father's  heart,  you  now  can  have 
no  retum  for  at  all,  to  yourselves;  and  what  you  give  to 
the  orphans,  if  it  does  not  degrade  them,  at  least  af&icts, 
coming,  not  through  their  father's  hand,  its  honest  earnings, 
but  from  strangers. 

1  [Soy  nine  years  later,  Raskin  wrote  from  Venice :  ^'This  green  tide  that  eddies 
by  my  threshold  is  full  of  floating  corpses,  and  I  most  leave  my  dinner  to  bury  them, 
sinoe  I  cannot  save,"  etc  {Fort  Clatrigera,  Letter  72) ;  and  compare  the  letter  from 
Momex,  cited  in  the  Introduction  (above;  p.  xL).] 

<  [The  letter,  as  originally  published,  reads :  ".  .  .  with  •  good  and  entertaining 
art, — and  all  the  brighter  if  you  had  made  him  happy  himself,  say  for  .  .  . "] 
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Observe  farther,  whatever  help  the  orphans  may  receive, 
will  not  be  from  the  public  at  all  It  will  not  be  from 
those  who  profited  by  their  father's  labours;  it  wiU  be 
chiefly  fit)m  his  fellow-labourers ;  or  from  persons  whose 
money  would  have  been  beneficially  spent  in  other  directions 
from  whence  it  is  drawn  away  to  this  need,  which  ought 
never  to  have  occurred, — ^while  those  who  waste  their  money 
without  doing  any  service  to  the  public  will  never  contri- 
bute one  farthing  to  this  distress. 

114.  Now  it  is  this  double  fault  in  the  help — ^that  it 
comes  too  late,  and  that  the  burden  of  it  faUs  wholly  on 
those  who  ought  least  to  be  charged  with  it — ^which  would 
be  corrected  by  that  institution  of  overseers  of  which  I 
spoke  to  you  in  the  twelfth  of  these  letters,^  sayings,  you 
remember,  that  they  were  to  have  farther  l^al  powers, 
which  I  did  not  then  specify,  but  which  would  belong  to 
them  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  public  almoners,  or  help- 
givers,  aided  by  their  deacons,  the  reception  of  such  help, 
in  time  of  true  need,  being  not  held  disgraceful,  but  hon- 
oiuable ;  since  the  fact  of  its  reception  would  be  so  entirely 
public  that  no  impostor  or  idle  person  could  ever  obtain  it 
siureptitiously. 

115.  (11th  ApriL)  I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  here  happens  just  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  unjust  distribution  of  the  biuxlen  of  charity  is 
reflected  on  general  interests;  I  cannot  help  what  taint  of 
ungracefulness  you  or  other  readers  of  these  letters  may 
feel  that  I  incur,  in  speaking,  in  this  instance,  of  myself. 
If  I  could  speak  with  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  any 
one  else,  most  gladly  I  would;  but  I  also  think  it  right 
that,  whether  people  accuse  me  of  boasting  or  not,  they 
should  know  iJiat  I  practise  what  I  preach.  I  had  not 
intended  to  say  what  I  now  shall,  but  the  coming  of  this 
letter  last  night  just  turns  the  balance  of  the  decision  with 
me.     I  enclose  it  with  the  other;  you  see  it  is  one  from 

1  [Redly,  the  thirteMith :  Me  above,  p|i.  37S-^9.] 
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my  bookseller,  Mr.  Quaritch,  offering  me  Fischer's  work  on 
the  Fhra  of  Java^  and  Latour's  on  Indian  OrcMdaceoe^ 
bound  together,  for  twenty  guineas.^  Now,  I  am  writing  a 
book  on  botany  just  now,  for  young  people,^  chiefly  on  wQd 
flowers,  and  I  want  these  two  books  very  much;  but  I 
simply  cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  because  I  sent  my  last 
spare  twenty  guineas  to  Mr.  Shields  yesterday  for  this 
widow.  And  though  you  may  think  it  not  the  affair  of 
the  public  that  I  have  not  this  book  on  Indian  flowers,  it 
is  their  affair  finally,  that  what  I  write  for  them  should  be 
founded  on  as  broad  knowledge  as  possible;  whatever  value 
my  own  book  may  or  may  not  have,  it  will  just  be  in  a 
given  degree  worth  less  to  them,  because  of  my  want  of 
this  knowledge. 

116.  So  again— for  having  begun  to  speak  of  myself  I 
will  do  so  yet  more  firankly — I  suppose  that  when  people 
see  my  name  down  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  Cruik- 
shank  Memorial,^  and  for  another  hundred  to  the  Eyre 
Defence  Fund,*  they  think  only  that  I  have  more  money 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  Well,  the  giving  of  those 
subscriptions  simply  decides  the  question  whether  or  no  I 
shall  be  able  to  afford  a  journey  to  Switzerland  this  year,^ 
in  the  negative;  and  I  wanted  to  go,  not  only  for  health's 

^  [Flora  JatM  nee  non  tneularum  adjacenHum,  auetore  C,  L.  Biume^  adjutore  /.  £. 
Fiecher  (containing  238  coloured  plates :  Brussels,  1827-1851) ;  Ejudem  Nwsa  Seriee, 
1068  (containing  70  jplates  of  Orchids,  Indian  and  other,  hy  Latour,  Weugel,  and 
Blume).  The  whole  in  4  vols. ;  priced  in  Mr.  Quaritch's  catalogue  of  1887,  voL  i. 
p.  266,  at  £18.] 

^  [The  scheme  of  Proserpina  was,  it  will  he  seen,  in  the  author's  mind  at  this 
time  (1867).  ''Did  botany'  (or  '^geology"  or  '^ mineralogy")  is  a  frequent  entry 
in  Ruskin's  home  diary  for  1806  and  1867.] 

^  prhis  was  a  subscription  to  a  testimonial  (1866)  to  the  artist,  then  74  years 
of  age.  For  Ruskin's  admiration  of  Cruikshank's  genius,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  471  n, 
Jjetters  dealing  with  other  schemes  which  Ruskiu  devised  at  this  time  to  help 
Cruikshank  are  given  in  a  later  volume.] 

*  [The  fund,  of  which  Carlyle  was  vice-president,  formed  to  assist  Eyre,  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  Governorship  of  Jamaica  on  account  of  his  severity  in 
repressing  a  negro  rising  (1866),  and  who  was  subsequently  prosecuted  by  the 
''Jamaica  Committee"  (formed  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  others).  Ruskin  took  an  active 
part  in  this  matter,  and  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eyre  Defence  Fund  Committee 
(flee  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).] 

^  [In  the  summer  of  1867  Ruskin  paid  a  visit,  instead,  to  the  EngUsh  Likes.] 
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sake,  but  to  examine  the  junctions  of  the  molasse  sand- 
stones and  nagelfluh  with  the  Alpine  limestone,  in  order  to 
complete  some  notes  I  meant  to  publish  next  spring  on  the 
geology  of  the  great  northern  Swiss  valley;  notes  which 
must  now  lie  by  me  at  least  for  another  year;  and  I  be- 
lieve this  delay  (though  I  say  it)  will  be  really  something 
of  a  loss  to  tlie  travelling  public,  for  the  little  essay  was 
intended  to  explain  to  them,  in  a  £uniliar  way,  the  real 
wonderfulness  of  their  favourite  mountain,  the  Righi;  and 
to  give  them  some  amusement  in  trying-  to  find  out  where 
the  many-coloured  pebbles  of  it  had  come  fix)m.^  But  it 
is  more  important  that  I  should,  with  some  stoutness,  assert 
my  respect  for  the  genius  and  earnest  patriotism  of  Cruik- 
shank,  and  my  much  more  than  disrespect  for  the  Jamaica 
Committee,  than  that  I  should  see  the  Alps  this  year,  or 
get  my  essay  finished  next  spring;  but  I  tell  you  the  fact 
because  I  want  you  to  feel  how,  in  thus  leaving  their  men 
of  worth  to  be  assisted  or  defended  only  by  those  who 
deeply  care  for  them,  the  public  more  or  less  cripple,  to 
their  own  ultimate  disadvantage,  just  the  people  who  could 
serve  them  in  other  ways ;  while  the  speculators  and  money- 
seekers,  who  are  only  making  their  profit  out  of  the  said 
public,  of  course  take  no  part  in  ttie  help  of  anybody. 
And  even  if  the  willing  bearers  could  sustain  the  burden 
anywise  adequately,  none  of  us  would  complain;  but  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  man,  whatever  his  fortune,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  any  earnest  offices  of  kindness  to  these  suflferers, 
especially  of  the  middle  class,  among  his  acquaintance,  who 
will  not  bear  me  witness  that  for  one  we  can  relieve,  we 
must  leave  three  to  perish.  I  have  left  three,  myself,  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  One  was  the  artist 
Paul  Gray,  for  whom  an  appeal  was  made  to  me  for  funds 
to  assist  him  in  going  abroad  out  of  the  bitter  Knglish 
winter.     I  had  not  the  means  by  me,  and  he  died  a  week 

^  [Ruskin  had  been  studying  the  nagelfluh  (Breccia  helvetica)  of  Northern  Switzer- 
land both  in  1863  and  1866  (see  W,  G.  Colliugwood's  £^e,  1900,  p.  247};  but  tbis 
popular  essav  never  got  itself  written.  See^  however  (in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition)  Raskin's  papers  in  The  Geological  Magazine,  1868-1869.] 
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ifterwards.^  Another  case  was  that  of  a  widow  whose  hus- 
>and  had  committed  suicide,  for  whom  application  was  made 
;o  me  at  the  same  time;  and  the  third  was  a  personal 
riend,  to  whom  I  refused  a  sum  which  he  said  would  have 
»aved  him  from  bankruptcy.  I  believe  six  times  as  much 
ivould  not  have  saved  him;  however,  I  refused,  and  he  is 
*uined. 

117.  And  observe,  also,  it  is  not  the  mere  crippling  of 
ny  means  that  I  regret.  It  is  the  crippling  of  my  temper, 
ind  waste  of  my  time.  The  knowledge  of  all  this  distress, 
5ven  when  I  can  assist  it, — ^much  more  when  I  cannot, — 
uid  the  various  thoughts  of  what  I  can  and  cannot,  or 
>ught  and  ought  not,  to  do,  are  a  far  greater  burden  to 
ne  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  money.  It  is  peremptorily 
lot  my  business — it  is  not  my  gift,  bodily  or  mentally,  to 
ook  after  other  people's  sorrow.  I  have  enough  of  my  own ; 
ind  even  if  I  had  not,  the  sight  of  pain  is  not  good  for 
lie.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  bishop.  In  a  most  literal  and 
uncere  sense,  ^^nolo  episcopari''  I  don't  want  to  be  an 
ilmoner,  nor  a  counsellor,  nor  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
lor  a  voter  for  Members  of  Parliament.  (What  would  Mr. 
Holyoake*  say  to  me  if  he  knew  that  I  have  never  voted 
!br  anybody  in  my  life,^  and  never  mean  to  do  so!)  I  am 
essentially  a  painter  and  a  leaf  dissector;  and  my  powers 
>f  thought  are  all  purely  mathematical,  seizing  ultimate 
principles  only — never  accidents ;  a  line  is  always,  to  me, 
length  without  breadth;  it  is  not  a  cable  or  a  crowbar; 
itnd  though  I  can  almost  infallibly  reason  out  the  final  law 
ji  anjrthing,  if  within  reach  of  my  industry,  I  neither  care 
Per,  nor  can  trace,  the  minor  exigencies  of  its  daily  appli- 
ance.    So,  in  every  way,  I   like  a  quiet  life;  and  I   don't 

^  [Paul  Gray,  draughtsman  on  wood,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1842,  He  settled 
in  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  showed  talent  as  a  painter;  but  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  mother  confined  him  to  wood-engraving.  He  illustrated 
Kiugsley's  Hermoard,  and  contributed  many  cartoons  to  Fun.] 

'  [Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (6.  1817)^  well  known  as  a  reformer  and  as  an 
igitatbr  in  various  popular  causes^  the  ballot  amonc  the  number ;  author  of  The 
HiHory  of  Co-operaHon  in  England  (on  which  subject  Ruskin  corresponded  with  him 
in  later  years :  see  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  edition).] 

*  [Compare  Fori  davigera,  Letter  29,  where  Ruskin  repeats  this  statement] 
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like  seeing  people  cry,  or  die;  and  should  rejoice,  mint 
than  I  can  tell  you,  in  giving  up  the  full  half  of  my  for- 
time  for  the  poor,  provided  I  knew  that  the  public  would 
make  Lord  Overstone^  also  give  the  half  of  his,  and  other 
people  who  were  independent  give  the  half  of  theirs;  and 
then  set  men  who  were  really  fit  for  such  office  to  vi- 
minister  the  fund,  and  answer  to  us  for  nobody's  perishing 
innocently;  and  so  leave  us  all  to  do  what  we  chose  with 
the  rest,  and  with  our  days,  in  peace. 

Thus  far  of  the  public's  fault  in  the  matter.  Next,  I 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  the  sufierers'  own  &ult- 
for  much  as  I  pity  them,  1  conceive  that  none  of  them  A 
perish  altogether  innocently.  But  this  must  be  for  next 
letter. 

^  [Samuel  Jones  Loyd^  Baron  Overatone  (1796-1883) ;  succeeded  to  liis  &tber'i 
bankuijg:  business  (London  and  Westminster  Bank,  founded  1834);  the  letdiof 
authority  in  his  timei  on  banking.] 
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Of  Impnyoidence  in  Marriage  in  the  Middle  Chuaee;  amd 
qf  ihei  adviiobh  BeHrictione  qf  ft 

A^^l  12, 1867. 

118.  It  is  quite  as  well,  wliatever  irregularity  it  may  in- 
troduce in  the  arrangement  of  the  general  subject,  that 
yonder  sad  letter  waited  me  away  from  the  broad  inquiry, 
to  this  speciality,  respecting  the  present  distress  of  the 
middle  classes.  For  the  immediate  cause  of  that  distress, 
in  their  own  imppidence^  of  which  I  have  to  speak  to  you 
to-day,  is  only  to  be  finally  vanquished  by  strict  laws,^ 
(vhich,  though  they  have  been  many  a  year  in  my  mind,  I 
«^as  glad  to  have  a  quiet  hour  of  sunshine  for  the  thinking 
>ver  again,  this  morning.  Sunshine  which  happily  rose 
cloudless ; ,  and  allowed  me  to  meditate  my  tyrannies  before 
breakfast,  under  the  just  opened  blossoms  of  my  orchard, 
uid  assisted  by  much  melodious  advice  from  the  birds ;  who 
my  gardener  having  positive  orders  never  to  trouble  any  of 
;hein  in  anything,  or  object  to  their  eating  even  my  best 
)ease  if  they  like  their  flavour)  rather  now  get  into  my 
vay,  than  out  of  it,  when  they  see  me  about  the  walks; 
jid  take  me  into  most  of  their  counsels  in  nest-building. 

119.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Shields,  which  interrupted  us, 
eached  me,  as  you  see,  on  tlie  evening  of  the  9th  instant 
)n  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I  received  another,  which  I 
lereivith  forward  to  you,  for  verification.  It  is — charac- 
eristically  enougl) — dateless,  so  you  must  take  the  time  of 
bs    arrivd  on  my  word.    And  substituting  M.  N.  for  the 

1  {Tke  tflsay,  as  origgnaUy  published,  wtM  :— 

"...  vanquished  by  some  laws,  of  less  severity  than  those  I  have  hitherto 
been  pWading  for  (lesB  in  some  respecte  certainly— in  others  it  may  perhaps 
be  tbeaght,  of  severity  not  easily  tolerable) :  and  whioh  .  .  ."] 
xvn.  w  2d 
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name  of  the  boy  referred  to,  and  withholding  only  the 
address  and  name  of  the  writer,  you  see  that  it  may  be 
printed  word  for  word — as  follows: — 

Sir,— 

May  I  beg  for  the  fiivour  of  your  presoitation  to  Cbntt'u  Hospitil 
for  my  yoangest  son,  M.  N.  ?  I  have  nine  children,  and  no  means  to  edu- 
cate thenL  I  ventured  to  address  you,  believing  that  my  husband's  name 
is  not  unknown  to  jou.  as  an  artist. 

Believe  me  to  remain  fidthfuUy  yonrs^ 

•     *     » 

120.  Now  this  letter  is  only  a  tjrpical  example  of  the 
entire  class  of  those  which,  being  a  governor  of  Christ's 
Hospital,^  I  receive,  in  common  with  all  the  other  governors, 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  a  day,  for  a  month  or  six  wedLS 
from  the  date  of  our  names  appearing  in  the  printed  list 
of  the  governors  who  have  presentations  for  the  current 
year.  Having  been  a  governor  now  some  twenty-five  years, 
I  have  documentary  evidence  enough  to  found  some  gfeneral 
statistics  upon;  from  which  there  have  resulted  two  im- 
pressions on  my  mind,  which  I  wish  here  specially  to  note 
to  you,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  all  the  other  governors, 
if  you  could  ask  them,  would  at  once  confirm  what  I  say. 
My  first  impression  is,  a  heavy  and  sorrowful  sense  of  the 
general  feebleness  of  intellect  of  that  portion  of  the  British 
public  which  stands  in  need  of  presentations  to  Christ's 
Hospital.  This  feebleness  of  intellect  is  mainly  shown  in 
the  nearly  total  unconsciousness  of  the  writers  that  any- 
body else  may  want  a  presentation,  besides  themselves 
With  the  exception  here  and  there  of  a  soldier's  or  a  sailor's 
widow,  hardly  one  of  them  seems  to  have  perceived  the 
existence  of  any  distress  in  the  world  but  their  own:  none 
know  what  they  are  asking  for,  or  imagine,  unless  as  a 
remote  contingency,  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  pro- 
mised at  a  prior  date.  The  second  most  distinct  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  is  that  the  portion  of  the  British  public 
which    is   in    need    of    presentations    to    Christ's    Ho^ital 

^  [Rualdn  refers  agaia  to  his  eKperianoe  in  this  enaeity  in  iVs-JsyiasiKwi,  §  2 
(Vol.  XII.  pp.  d42-34A).    And  see  also  LeUen  U  a  M^fs  Frktid  (VoL  I.  ^  MSy] 
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considers  it  a  merit  to  have  large  £unilies,  with  or  with- 
mt  the  means  of  supporting  them  1  ^ 

121.  Now  it  happened  also  (and  remember,  all  this  is 
;trictly  true,  not  in  the  slightest  particular  represented  other- 
^se  than  as  it  chanced;  though  the  said  chance  brought 
hus  together  exactly  the  evidence  I  wanted  for  my  letter  to 
row) — ^it  happened,  I  say,  that  on  this  same  morning  of  the 
loth  April,  I  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  a  case  of 
}uite  a  different  kind:  that  of  a  noble  girl,  who,  engaged 
it  sixteen,  and  having  received  several  advantageous  offers 
iince,  has  remained  for  ten  years  faithful  to  her  equally  fSaith- 
:ul  lover;  whUe,  their  circumstances  rendering  it,  as  they 
ightly  considered,  unjustifiable  in  them  to  think  of  mar- 
iage,  each  of  them  simply  and  happUy,  aided  and  cheered 
3y  the  other's  love,  discharged  the  duties  of  their  own  sepa- 
rate positions  in  life.  In  the  nature  of  things,  instances  of 
Ms  kind  of  noble  life  remain  more  or  less  concealed,  (while 
imprudence  and  error  proclaim  themselves  by  misfortune,) 
t>ut  they  are  assuredly  not  un£requent  in  our  English  homes. 

122.  Let  us  next  observe  the  political  and  national  result 
)f  these  arrangements.  You  leave  your  marriages  to  be 
settled  by  '^  supply  and  demand,"  instead  of  wholesome  law. 
\xid  thus,  among  your  youths  and  maidens,  the  improvident, 
ncontinent,  selfish,  and  foolish  ones  many,  whether  you  will 
>r  not;  and  beget  families  of  children  necessarily  inheritors 
n  a  great  degree  of  these  parental  dispositions;  and  for 
(vhom,  supposing  they  had  the  best  dispositions  in  the  world, 
^ou  have  thus  provided,  by  way  of  educators,  the  foolishest 
fathers  and  mothers  you  could  find;  (the  only  rational 
sentence  in  their  letters,  usually,  is  the  invariable  one,  in 
(vhich  they  declare  themselves  ^'  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  children's  education").  On  the  other  hand,  whosoever 
is  wise,  patient,  unselfish,  and  pure  among  your  youth,  you 

'  [The  ettey,  as  originallT  published,  adds : — 

'' .  .  .  mipportiiig  them,  and  that  (this  mle  of  coune  being  liable  to  many 
and  striking  ezoeptions,  but  yet,  on  the  whole  luminously  maniftst  to  mr 
ezperienoeX  judging  by  the  tone  of  the  letter  writers,  the  greater  the  ibol, 
the  larger  the  &ii£ly.  ] 
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keep  maid  or  bachelor;  MWrting  their  best  dajrs  of  natural 
life  in  painful  sacrifice,  forbiddi^  them  their  best  help  and 
best  rewafd,  and  carcfulfy  excluding  their  prud^ioe  and 
tenderness  from  any^  offices  of  parental  duty. 

Is  not  this  a  beatific  and  beautifully  sagacious  system  for 
a  Cdiestial  Empire,  such  as  that  of  these  British  Isles  ? 

1S8.  I  will  not  here  enter  into  any  stateoient  of  the 
physical  laws  which  it  is  the  province  of  our  physicians  to 
explaki;  and  which  are  indeed  at  last  so  fiu*  beginning  to 
be  understood,*  that  there  is  hope  of  the  nation's  giving 
some  of  the  attention  to  the  conditions  afiectiii^  tiie  race 
of  man,  which  it  has  hitherto  bestowed  only  on  those  which 
may  better  its  races  of  catUe. 

It  is  enough,  I  think,  to  say  here  that^  the  beginning  of 
all  sanitary  and  moral  law  is  in  the  regulation  of  marriage, 
and  that,  ugly  and  fatal  as  is  every  form  and  agency  of 
lieenee,  no  licentiousness  is  so  mortal  as  licentiousness  in 
maxriage. 

124.  Briefly,  then,  and  in  main  points,  subject  in  minor 
ones  to  such  modifications  in  detail  as  local  circumstances 
and  characters  would  render  expedient,  those  following  are 
laws  sueh  as  a  prudent  nation  would  institute  respecting  its 
marriages.  Permission  to  marry  should  be  the  Teward  held 
in  sight  of  its  youth  during  the  entire  latter  part  o£  the 
eCNirse^  of  thdr  education ;  and  it  should  be  granted  as  the 
national  attestation  *  that  the  first  portion  of  their  lives  had 
been  rightiy  fulfilled.  It  should  not  be  attainable  witiiout 
earnest  and  consistent  effort,  though  put  within  the  reach 
of'  ail  who  were  willing  to  make  such  effort ;  and  the 
granting  of  it  shotdd  be  a  public  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  the  y<hith  or  maid  to  whom  it  was' given  had  lived, 
witinn  their  proper  sphere,  a  modest  and  virtuous  life,  and 
had  attained  such:  i^ill  in  their  prc^r  handicraft,  and  in 
arts   of  household    economy,    as   might   give   well-founded 

^  [Hie  BUKy,  as  originally  pnbliahed,  here  reads :  "that,  as  the  ^*y««nig  of  aB 
•Miumiical  lav  is  honMty,  the  beginning  of  all  sanitary  .  .  ."] 

''[Rnskin  in  bis  copy  for  revision  notes  that  ^'some  sianpler  word  tnmM  be 
bettor"  than  ''attestotion.'*] 
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expectations  of  their  bemg  able  honourably  to  mamtain  and 
teach  their  children. 

125.  No  girl  should  receive  her  permission  to  many 
before  her  seventeenth  birthday,  nor  any  youth  before  his 
twenty-first ;  and  it  should  be  a  pomt  of  somewhat  distin- 
guished  honour  with  both  sexes  to  gain  their  pevmission  of 
marriage  in  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-second  years;  and -a 
recognised  disgrace  not  to  have  gained  it  at  least  before  the 
close  of  their  twenty-first  and  twenty-fourth.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  in  any  wise  hasten  actual  ^marriage; 
but  only  that  they  should  hold  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
have  the  right  to  marry.  In  every  year  tha*e  should  be 
two  festivals,  one  on  the  first  of  May,  and  one  at  the 
feast  of  harvest  home^  in  each  district,  at  which  festivals 
their  permissions  to  marry  should  be  given  publicly  to  the 
maidens  and  youths  who  had  won  them  in. that  half-year; 
and  they  should  be  crowned,  the  maids  by  the  old  Erenoh 
titie  of  Rosi^res,'  and  the  youths,  perhaps  by  some  dame 
rightiy  derived  from  one  supposed  signification  of  the  wosd 
"bachelor,"  '^laurel  firuit,"  and  so  led  in  joyful  procesbion, 
with  music  and  singing,  through  the  city  street  or  village 
lane,  and  the  day  ended  with  feasting  of  the  poor.' 

126.  And  every  bachelor  and  rosi^re  should  be  entitied 
to  chum,  if  they  needed  it,  according  to  their  position  in 
life,  a  fixed  income  from  the  State,  for  seven  years  from 
the  day  of  their  marriage,  for  the  setting  up  of  their 
homes;  and,  however  rich  they  might  be  by  inheritance, 
their  income  should  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  a  given 
sum,*  proportioned  to  their  rank,  for  the  seven  years  foflow- 
ing  that  in  which  they  had  obtained  their  permission  to 
marry,    but  should  accumulate  in   the   trust  of  the  State 

^  [Ruskin  in  his  own  copy  here  refers  to  §  45^  above,  p.  366.] 
'  [Compwe  For9   (Uamgwa^  Letter   96^   wbere  the   '^Mri^re  of '  Nanterre "  is 
described.] 

'  [The  letter^  as  originallv  published,  adds : — 

''.  .  .  feasting  of  the  poor,  hut  not  with  theirs,  except  quietly  at  their 
homes." 
The  edition  of  1867  reads:  ''but  not  with  feasting  [of]  theirs,  ezoept  quietly,  at 
their  homes."] 

*  [See  above,  §  8  ».  (p.  322),  and  below,  §  146  (p.  436).] 
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until  that  seventh  year,  m  which  they  should  be  put  (on 
certain  conditions)  finally  in  possession  of  their  property; 
and  the  men,  thus  necessarily  not  before  their  twoitf- 
eighth,  nor  usually  later  than  their  thirty-first  year,  become 
eligible  to  offices  of  State.  So  that  the  rich  and  poor 
should  not  be  sharply  separated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  life;  but  the  one  supported  against  the  first  stress 
of  it  long  enough  to  enable  them,  by  proper  forethought 
and  economy,  to  secure  their  footing ;  and  the  other  trained 
somewhat  in  the  use  of  moderate  means,  before  they  woe 
permitted  to  have  the  command  of  abundant  ones.  And 
of  the  sources  from  which  these  State  incomes  for  the 
married  poor  should  be  supplied,  or  of  the  treatment  d 
those  of  our  youth  whose  conduct  rendered  it  advisable  t« 
refuse  them  permission  to  marry,  I  defer  what  I  have  to 
say  till  we  come  to  the  general  subjects  of  taxation  and 
criminal  discipline;  leaving  the  proposals  made  in  this  letter 
to  bear,  for  the  present,  whatever  aspect  of  mere  romance 
and  unrealizable  vision  they  probably  may,  and  to  most 
readers,  such  as  they  assuredly  will.  Nor  shall  I  make  the 
slightest  effort^  to  redeem  them  from  these  imputations ;  ftr 
though  there  is  nothing  in  all  their  purport  which  would 
not  be  approved,  as  in  the  deepest  sense  *' practical" — hy 
the  Spirit  of  Paradise — 

''Which  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent. 
Whose  Uves  are  wise  and  innocent,"^ 

and  though  I  know  that  national  justice  in  conduct,  and 
peace  in  heart,  could  by  no  other  laws  be  so  swiftly 
secured,  I  confess  with  much  (&peace  of  heart,  that  both 
justice  and  happiness  have  at  this  day  become,  in  ESngland, 
**  romantic  impossibilities." 

1  [From  Wordsworth's  piece  beginning  **  Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  sight?'*— 
''It  it  the  spirit  of  Paradise 
'^That  prompts  such  work,  a  s^rit  strong 
That  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent^ 
Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent" 
Compare  VoL  XI.  n.  163,  where  the  same  passage  is  quoted.     With  tiiis  ''letter 
on  'Rose  Gardens      compare  F&r*  Clamgera,  Letter  17,  ad  Jin.,  where  Riisldn  refeis 
to  it] 
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Q^  the  Dignity  of  the  Four  Fine  Arte;  and  qf  (he 
Proper  Syetem  of  KetaU  Trade 

AprU  15,  1867. 

127.  T  aETURN  now  to  the  part  of  the  subject  at  which  I 
was  interrupted — ^the  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  means  erf 
finding  persons  willing  to  maintain  themselves  and  others 
by  degrading  occupations. 

That,  on  the  whole,  simply  manual  occupations  are  de- 
grading, I  suppose  I  may  assume  you  to  admit;  at  all 
events,  the  fact  is  so,  and  I  suppose  few  general  readers 
will  have  any  doubt  of  it.* 

Granting  this,  it  follows  as  a  direct  consequence  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  in  higher  stations  of  life,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  diminish  their  demand  for 
work  of  such  kind,  and  to  live  with  as  little  aid  from  the 
lower  trades  J  as  they  can  possibly  contrive. 

128.  I  suppose  you  see  that  this  conclusion  is  not  a 
little  at  variance  with  received  notions  on  political  economy  ? 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  it  benefits  a  nation  to  in- 
vent a  want.^      But  the  fact  is,  that  the  true  benefit  is 

*  Many  of  my  working  readers  have  disputed  this  statement  eagerly, 
feeling  the  good  eflect  of  work  in  themselreb;  but  observe,  I  only  say, 
nmply  or  foto%  manual  wtork;  and  that,  alone,  is  degrading,  though  often 
in  measure,  refreshing,  wholesome,  and  necessary.  So  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary and  wholesome  to  eat  sometimes;  but  degrading  to  eat  all  day,  as 
to  labour  with  the  hands  all  day.  But  it  is  not  degrading  to  think  all  day 
— ^if  you  can.  A  highly-bred  court  lady,  rightly  interested  in  politics  and 
literature,  is  a  much  finer  type  of  the  human  creature  than  a  servant  of  all 
work,  however  clever  and  honest 

^  [See  A  Joy  M  Ever,  Addenda  v.,  ''Invention  of  New  Wants"  (VoL  XVI. 
pp.  123  W7.).] 
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in  eofftinguishing  a  want — in  living  with  as  few  wants  as 
possible. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  contempt  I  feel  for  the  common 
writers  on  political  economy,  in  their  stupefied  missing  of 
this  first  principle  of  all  human  economy — ^individual  or 
political — ^to  live,  namdy,  with  as  ^few  wants  as  possible, 
and  to  waste  nothing  of  what  is  given  you  to  supply  them. 

129.  This  ought  to  be  the  first  lesson  of  every  rich 
man's  political  code.  **Sir,"  his  tritor  should  early  say  to 
him,  "you  are  so  placed  in  society, — ^it  may  be  for  your 
misfortime,  it  imist  be  for  your  trial — ^that  you  are  Iflcdy 
to  be  maintained  all  your  life  by  the  labour  of  other  mea 
You  will  have  to  make  shoes  for  nobody,  but  some  one 
will  have  to  make  a  great  many  for  you.  You  will  have 
to  dig  groimd  for  nobody,  but  smne  one  will  have  to  dig 
through  every  summer's  hot  day  for  you.  You  will  build 
houses  and  make  clothes  for  no  one,  but  many  a  rough 
hand  must  knead  clay,  and  many  an  elbow  be  crooked  to 
the  stitch,  to  keep  that  body  of  yours  warm  and  fiiie.  Now 
remember,  whatever  you  and  your  work  may  be  worth,  the 
less  your  keep  costs,  the  better.  It  does  not  cost  m(»ey 
only.  It  costs  degradation.  You  do  not  merely  employ 
these  people.  You  also  tread  upon  them.  It  cannot  be 
helped; — ^you  have  your  place,  and  they  have  theirs;  but 
see  that  you  tread  as  lightly  lus .  possible,  and  <hi  as  few  as 
possible.  What  food,  and  clothes,  and  lodging,  you  honestly 
need,  for  your  health  and  peace,  you  may  righteously  take. 
See  that  you  take  the  plainest  you  can  serve  yourself  with 
— ^that  you  waste  or  wear  nothing  vainly — and  that  you  em- 
ploy no  man  in  fumisliing  you  with  any  .useless  luxury." 

180.  That  is  the  first  lesson  of  Christian— or  human- 
economy;  and  depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  it  is  a  sound 
one,  and  <  has  every  voice  and  vote  of  the  spirits  of  Heaves 
and  earth  to  back  it,  whatever  views  the  Manchester  men, 
or  any  other  manner  of  men,  may  take  respecting  '^demand 
and  supply/'  Demand  what  you  deserve,  and  you  shall  be 
suppUed  with  it,  for  your  good.     Demand  what  you  do  nd 
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leserve,  and  you  shall  be  supplied  with  som^hmg  which 
you  have  not  demanded,  and  which  Nature  peroeives  that 
(Tou  deserve,  .quite  to  the  contrary  of  your  good.  That 
is  the  law  of  your  existence,  and  if  you  4o  not  make 
it  the  law  of  your  resolved  acts,  so  much,  precisely,  the 
^orse  for  you  and  all  connected  with  you. 

181.  Yet  observe,  though  it  is  out  of  its  propec  place 
>aid  here,  this  law  forbids  no  luxury  whidi  men  ace  not 
legraded  in  providing.  You  may  have  Paul ,  Veronese  to 
paint  your  ceiling,  if  you  like,  or  Benvaiuto  Cdlini  .to 
nake  cups  for  you.  But  you  must  not  employ  a  hundred 
livers  to  find  beads  to  stitch  over  your  sleeve.  (Did  you 
see  the  account  of  the  sales  of  the  Esterha^y  Jewels  the 
)ther  day?^) 

And  the  degree  in  which  you  recognise  the  difference 
between  these  two  kinds  of  services,. is  precisely  what  makes 
:he  difference  between  your  being  a  civilised  person  or  a 
mrbarian.  If  you  keep  slaves  to  fnmish  forth  your  dress — 
;o  glut  your  stomach — sustain  your  indolence-— or  deck  your 
pride,  you  are  a  barbarian.  If  you  keep  servants,  properly 
^ared  for,  to  furnish  you  with  what  you  verily  .want,  and 
10  more  than  that — ^you  are  a  "ciidl"  person-^  person 
capable  of  the  qualities  of  citizenship.^ 

♦  Compare  The  Cronm  of  Wild  Olive,  S  79,  118,  arid  1«2.* 

^  pEIere  Raskin  wrote  in  his  copy,  ''needs  note."  The  reference  is  to  the 
rime$  of  February  9,  1867,  which  cave  an  account  of  the  fisterhaaiv  jewels.  On  the 
leath  of  the  last  Prince  of  the  Uouae,  Paul,  in  1866,  the  jewels  had  come  into 
he  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  were  on  view  at  the  shop  of  a  Loudon  jeweller. 
'The  jewelled  suits  of  the  fisterhazy^"  aid  the  Thnet,  '^became  the  talk  of  (the 
courts  of  Europe.  As  the  feudal  proprietor  of  nearly  one-thii'd  of  Hungary^  the 
Prince  Nicholas  had  no  difficulty  in  qxialifVing  a  taste  which  had  become  a  mania. 
Svery  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  officer's  dress  which  should  have  been  of  metal  was 
nade  of  pure  briUmnts.  The.ffems  were  sewn  over  untlbrms  till  the  fabric  was 
iteraUy  sti£f  and  cumbrous  with  the  weight.  The  pearl  suit  is  especially  fiunous. 
rhe  diq^lay  is  well  worth  seeing,  not  only  for  its  extraordinarv  value  and  splendour, 
>ut  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  length  to  which  personal  display  can  rise  ev4m 
imoim^  men  when  once  the  passion  is  indulged  in."  See  also  an  article  on  ''The 
3ankraptcy  of  the  Esterhazys"  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  of  March  2,  1867.1 

2  rrtiis  note  was  inserted  in  1872.  The  reference  to  §  ''122"  should  be  to 
\  "123  and  n."  The  letter,  as  originally  published,  and  the  edition  of  1867  have 
ui  additional  passage  here: — 

" .  .  . .  qualities  of  citizenship.     (Just  look  back  to  the  note  on  Lid^i^s 
idea  that  civilization  means  the  consumption  of  coal,  page  200  to-2Gl  of 
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182.  Now,  farther,  observe  that  in  a  truly  civilised  and 
disciplined  state,  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  meddle  with 
any  material  who  did  hot  knov/  how  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  In  other  words,  the  arts  of  working  in  wood, 
clay,  stone,  and  metal,  would  all  be  fine  arts  (working  in 
iron  for  machinery  becoming  an  entirely  distinct  business). 
There  would  be  no  joiner's  work,  no  smith's,  no  pottay 
nor  stone-cutting,  so  debased  in  character  as  to  be  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  finer  branches  of  the  same 
art;  and  to  at  least  one  of  these  finer  branches  (gene- 
rally in  metal-work)  every  painter  and  sculptor  would  be 
necessarily  apprenticed  during  some  years  of  his  educatioiL 
There  would  be  room,  in  these  four  trades  alone,  for 
nearly  every  grade  of  practical  intelligence  and  productive 
unagination. 

188.  But  it  should  not  be  artists  alone  who  are  exercised 
early  in  these  crafts.*  It  would  be  part  of  my  scheme  ci 
physical  education  that  every  youth  in  the  state — ^ftom  the 
King's  son  downwards, — should  learn  to  do  something  finely 
and  thoroughly  with  his  hand,  so  as  to  let  him  know  what 
touch  meant;  and  what  stout  craftsmanship  meant;  and  to 
inform  him  of  many  things  besides,  which  no  man  can  leant 
but  by  some  severely  accurate  discipline  in  doing.  Let  him 
once  learn  to  take  a  straight  shaving  off  a  plank,  or  draw 
a  fine  curve  without  faltering,  or  lay  a  brick  level  in  its 
mortar;  and  he  has  learned  a  multitude  of  other  matters 
which  no  lips  of  man  could  ever  teach  him.  He  might 
choose  his  craft,  but  whatever  it  was,  he  should  leani  it  to 
some  sufiicient   degree   of  true  dexterity:    and   the   result 

the  Orwen  pf  Wild  (Mwe,  and  please  observe  the  sentence  at  the  end  of 
it,  which  signifies  a  good  desl  of  what  I  have  to  expand  here — 'CiTifiA- 
tion  is  the  making  of  civil  persons.')  Now,  farther,  observe  .  •  ."* 
The  edition  of  1867,  in  place  of  the  present  note  referring  to  the  Cfnmn  ^  WUi 
OUve,  has  '^  *  Appendix  9,"  which  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  passwe  in  the  Cntem 
of  Wild  Okve,  §§  123  and  n.,  124  (pp,  200,  201  of  the  onginal  edition).  The 
'^ sentence  at  the  end  of  it"  means  at  the  end  of  the  note  on  Orowm  ^  WUd  OUce, 
S  123.1 

^  [In  the  margin  of  his  own  copy  Raskin  notes  here  **  ^^te,  I  459^^  the  reference 
bmng  to  the  clanes  of  husbandmen  and  artisans  into  which  Ineeeus  is  said  to  liave 
distributed  the  people  of  Attica.] 
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would  be,  in  after  life,  that  among  the  middle  classes  a 
^[ood  deal  of  their  house  furniture  would  be  made,^  and  a 
a;ood  deal  of  rough  work,  more  or  less  clumsily,  but  not 
neffectively,  got  through,  by  the  master  himself  and  his 
K>ns,  with  much  furtherance  of  their  general  health  and 
peace  of  mind,  and  increase  of  innocent  domestic  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  to  the  extinction  of  a  great  deal  of  vulgar 
ipholstery  and  other  mean  handicraft. 

184.  Farther.  A  great  deal  of  the  vulgarity,  and  nearly 
dl  the  vice,  of  retail  commerce,  involving  the  degradation 
)f  persons  occupied  in  it,  depends  simply  on  the  &ct  that 
:heir  minds  are  always  occupied  by  the  vital  (or  rather 
[nortal)  question  of  profits.  I  should  at  once  put  an  end 
^o  this  source  of  baseness  by  making  all  retail  dealers  merely 
udaried  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  trade  guilds;  the 
stewards,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  saleable  properties  of  those 
^[uilds,  and  purveyors  of  such  and  such  articles  to  a  given 
lumber  of  families.  A  perfectly  well-educated  person  might, 
(without  the  least  degradation,  hold  such  an  office  as  this, 
iowever  poorly  paid ;  and  it  would  be  precisely  the  fact 
rf  his  being  well  educated  which  would  enable  him  to 
^fil  his  duties  to  the  public  without  the  stimulus  of  direct 
profit.  Of  course  the  current  objection  to  such  a  system 
p^ould  be  that  no  man,  for  a  regularly  paid  salary,  would 
take  pains  to  please  his  customers;  and  the  answer  to  that 
objection  is,  that  if  you  can  train  a  man  to  so  much  un- 
selfishness as  to  offSn*  himself  fearlessly  to  the  chance  of 
being  shot,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  duty,  you  can  most 
assuredly,  if  you  make  it  also  a  point  of  honour  with  him, 
tmn  him  to  the  amount  of  self-denial  involved  in  looking 
^ou  out  with  care  such  a  piece  of  cheese  or  bacon  as  you 
tiave  asked  for. 

185.  You  see  that  I  have  already  much  diminished  the 
number  of  employments  involving  degradation;  and  raised 
the  character  of  many  of  those  that  are  left  There  re- 
main to  be  considered  the  necessarily  painftd  or  mechanical 

^  [On  home-made  fumitore,  compare  Vol.  XI.  p.  72.] 
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works  of  mining,  forging,  and  the  like:  the  undean,  noi- 
some, or  paltry  manufactures — ^the  various  kinds  of  tnuisport 
— (by  merchant  shipping,^  ete.)  and  the  ^^onditions  of  menial 
sa*vice. 

It  will  facilitate  the  examination  of  these  if  we  put  them 
for  the  moment  aside,  and  pass  to  the  other  division  of 
our  dilemma,  the  question,  namely,  what  kind  of  lives  cm 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  live,  for  whom. 4JI  this  haul 
work  is  to  be  done* 
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LETTER  XXII 

Cf  ike  Normal  PosUkm  and  IkMes  of  ike  Upper  CkMes. 
General  Statement  of  the  Land  Queitftm 

AprU  17,  1867. 

186.  In  passing  now  to  tha  statement  of  conditioxMS.  affeet- 
ing  the  interests  of:  tiie  iqpper  classes,  I  would  rather  have 
addzessedithese  dosuag  letters  to  one  of  themselves  than 
to  fovkf  f6r  it  is  with  their  own  faults  and. needs  that  eaeh 
dass .  is*,  primttdly  ooncemed.  As,  however,  unless  I  kept 
the  letters  private,  this  change  of  their  address  would  be 
but  a  matter  of:  courtesjr^  and  form,  not  of  any  true  pru- 
d^itialiuse;  and  as:  besides  I  am  now  no  more  inclined  to 
reticence — ^prudent  or  otherwise;  but  desire  only  to  state  the 
facts  of  our  national  economy  as  dearly  and  completely  as 
may  be^  I  pursue  the  subject  without  respect  of  persons. 

187i  BefoTC  examining  what  the  occupation  und  estate 
of  the  upper  classes  ought,  as  far  as  may  reasonably  be  conr 
jectuEed,  finaUy  to  become,  it  will  be  well  to  set  down  in 
brief  tarns. what  they  actually  have  been  in  past  ages: 
for  this,  in  many  respects,  they  must  also  always  be.  The 
upper  dasses,}  broadly  speaking,  are  originally  composed  of 
the.bestrbred  (in  the  merely  animal  sense  of  the  term),  the 
most  energetic,  and  most  thoughtful,  of  the  population,  who 
dther  by  strei^^  of  arm  seize  the  land  from  the  rest,  aiid 
nnke  slaves  of  them«  or  bring  desert  land  into  cultivation, 
over  which  they  have  therefore,  within  certain  limits,  true 
personal  right;  or,  by.  industry,  accumulate  other  property, 
or  by  choice  devote  themselves  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and, 
though  poor,  obtain  an  acknowledged  superiori^  of  position, 
shown  by  benefits  conferred  in  discoveiy,  or  in  teaching,  or 
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in  gifts  of  art.  This  is  all  in  the  simple  course  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  and  the  proper  <rfBces  of  the  upper  classes^  thus 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  become,  therefore,  in  the  main 
threefold:'— 

188.  (A)  Those  who  are  strongest  of  arm  have  for  their 
proper  function  the  restraint  and  punishment  of  vice,  and 
the  general  maintenance  of  law  and  order;  releasing  onlj 
from  its  original  subjection  to  their  power  that  wludi  truly 
deserves  to  be  emancipated. 

(B)  Those  who  are  superior  by  forethought  and  industry, 
have  for  their  function  to  be  the  providences  of  the  fodish, 
the  weak,  and  the  idle ;  and  to  establish  such  systons  of 
trade  and  distribution  of  goods  as  shall  preserve  the  lower 
orders  from  perishing  by  famine,  or  any  othw  consequeooe 
of  their  carelessness  or  folly,  and  to  bring  them  all,  acoord- 
ing  to  each  man's  capacity,  at  last  into  some  harmonioiis 
industry. 

(C)  The  third  class,  of  scholars  and  artists,  of  cooise, 
have  for  function  the  teaching  and  delighting  of  the  in£eanor 
multitude. 

^^  The  office  of  the  upper  classes,  then,  as  a  body»  is  to 
keep  order  among  their  inferiors,  and  raise  them  always  to 
the  nearest  level  with  themselves  of  whidi  those  inferiors 
are  capable.  So  &r  as  they  are  thus  occupied,  they  are  in- 
variably loved  and  reverenced  intensely  by  all  beneath  them, 
and  reach,  themselves,  the  highest  types  of  human  power 
and  beauty.*/^ 

189.  This,  then,  being  the  natural  ordinance  and  func- 
tion of  aristocracy,  its  corruption,  like  that  of  all  other 
beautiful  things  under  the  Devil's  touch,  is  a  very  fearful 
one.'  Its  corruption  is,  that  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
rulers  and  guides  of  the  people,  forsake  thdr  task  of  painful 

^  [See  below^  §  140,  where  theee  three  cIimw  are  fttniDied  up  under  llie  wordi 
'^ strength  of  hand,  trae  wiidoni  of  oondoct,  or  imairinative  gift*';  and  mckb  in 
§  142T 

'  [The  letter^  as  originally  pabllehed,  broke  off  here  and  eontinaed,  under  date 
''Apnl  18/'  dtiferently:  aee  Aj^endix  ria,  p.  475.] 

'  [Again  a  reference  to  the  prorerbial  laying,  cornifilid  aptind  panwrn :  ece  abofe^ 
pp.  222,  362  n.] 
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lonourableness ;  seek  their  own  pleasure  and  pre-eminence 
nly ;  and  use  their  power,  subtlety,  conceded  influence,  pres- 
Lge  of  ancestry,  and  mechanical  instrumentality  of  martial 
lower,  to  make  the  lower  orders  toil  for  them,  and  feed 
nd  clothe  them  for  nothing,  and  become  in  various  ways 
heir  living  property,  goods,  and  chattels,  even  to  the  point 
f  utter  regardlessness  of  whatever  misery  these  ser&  may 
ufier  through  such  insolent  domination,  or  they  themselves, 
heir  masters,  commit  of  crime  to  enforce  it. 

140.  And  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
Qcans  of  various  and  tempting  pleasure  are  put  within  the 
each  of  the  upper  classes  by  advanced  conditions  of  national 
commerce  and  knowledge:  and  it  is  certain  to  be  the  case 
is  soon  as  position  among  those  upper  classes  becomes  any 
¥ay  purchaseable  with  money,  instead  of  being  the  assured 
neasure  of  some  kind  of  worth,  (either  strength  of  hand,  or 
rue  wisdom  of  conduct,  or  imaginative  gift).  It  has  been 
)ecoming  more  and  more  the  condition  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  ever  since  the  fifteenth  century;  and  is  gradually 
bringing  about  its  ruin,  and  in  that  ruin,  checked  only  by 
;he  power  which  here  and  there  a  good  soldier  or  true 
statesman  achieves  over  the  putrid  chaos  of  its  vain  policy, 
:he  ruin  of  all  beneath  it;  which  can  be  arrested  only, 
either  by  the  repentance  of  that  old  aristocracy,  (hardly  to 
3e  hoped,)  or  by  the  stem  substitution  of  other  aristocracy 
wrorthier  than  it.^ 

141.  Corrupt  as  it  may  be,  it  and  its  laws  together,  I 
nrould  at  this  moment,  if  I  could,  fasten  every  one  of  its 
nstitutions  down  with  bands  of  iron,  and  trust  for  aU  pro- 
spress  and  help  against  its  tyranny  simply  to  the  patience 
uid  strength  of  private  conduct.  And  if  I  had  to  choose, 
[  would  tenfold  rather  see  the  tyranny  of  old  Austria' 
Inumphant  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  trust  to  the 

^  [An  Appeal  to  the  •riitocnMsj  wm  one  of  the  principal  laven  to  whieh  Rusldn 
w>kad  for  the  worldng  of  his  ideal  oommonwealth :  see  Grown  qf  WUd  (mve, 
33  12S^  139;  Eaglt^9  Ne$i,  ad  fin. ;  and  often  in  Far*  Oavigem.] 

[To  which  on  its  todal  side  Raskin  had  been  much  drawn  during  hia  visits 
»  Venice :  see  VoL  X.  pp.  xxix.-xxxiii.] 
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diance  <or  rather  the  distant'  certainty)  of  some  day  seemg  a 
true  Emperor  bom  to  its  throne,  than,  with  every  privilege 
of  thought  and  act,  run  the  most  distant  risk  of  seeing  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  Grermany  and  England  become 
like  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  Amarica.* 

My  American  friends,  of  idiom  one,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,' 
of  Cambridge,  is  the  dearest  I  have  in  the  woild,  tell  me 
I  know  nothing  about  America.  It  may  be  so,  and  they 
must  do  me  the  justice  to  observe  that  I,  therefore,  usu- 
ally ^a^  nothing  about  America.'  But  this  much  I  have 
said,  because/4he  Americans,  as  a  nation,  set  their  trust  in 
liberty  and  in  equality^  of  which  I  detest  the  one,  and  deny 
the  possibility  of  the  other;/ and  because,  also,  as  a  nation, 
they  are  wholly  undesirous  of  Rest,  and  incapable  of  it:* 
irreverent  of  themselves,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future;  discontented  with  idiat  they  are,  yet  having  no 
ideal  of  anything  which  they  desire  to  become.** 

^  Some  foHowteg  passages  in  this  letter,  containing  peraonal  refefeaccs 
wiiich  might,  in  pennanence,  have  given  pein  or  offence,  axe  now  omitted— 
the  substance  of  them  being  also  irrelevant  to  my  main  purpose.  These 
few  words  about  the  American  war,  with  which  they  concluded,  are,  I  think, 
woHdi  retaining  i-^"  All  methods  of  right  government  are  to  be  comimuueBted 
to  foreign  nations  by  perfectness  of  example  and  gentleness  of  patientfy  ex- 
panded power^  not  suddenly,  nor  at  the  bayonet's  point.     And  though  it  is 

^  [Here  the  letter,  as  originally  published^  differed  greatly :  see  Appmidix  m^ 
p.  476.] 

«  [See  Vol.  VII,  y.  xxii.] 

'  [For  Raskin's  news  of  the  American  Civil  War,  see  further  below,  pp^  476  ^, 
and  (m  a  IsAer  volume  of  this  edition)  his  Ltiten  to  Chariei  SHoi  Norton.  See  ah* 
Munera  Puhork,  §  124  ».  (above,  p.  246) ;  CMui  qf  A$hia,  §§  47,  65 ;  €h»a  4 
Wild  OUve,  §§  06,  105 ;  and  Ethice  of  the  Dust,  §  51.  To  his  dislike  of  America 
he  often  gave  eKpresrion-^-sometimes  serieusly,  sometimeB  half  in  play.  He  sav 
therein  the  principles  of  competition  and  supply  and  demand  in  railest  operstMS 
(Munera  Puheri*,  §§  124,  131)  ;  he  found  in  the  civiHsation  of  America  '^tbe 
skill  of  degradation'^  (Fore  (Mmrifera,  Letter  12)  and  much  ''nnseeDdiness"  (M. 
Letter  42).  But  he  made  allowances,  expecting  little  from  a  country  ''  so  misenUe 
as  to  possess  no  cagtles"  (ibid,.  Letter  10),  and  where  no  romantic  £oeliag  hr 
landscape  was  possible  (Modem  JMntere,  vol.  iii..  Vol.  V.  p.  369).  In  later  years 
Ruskin  admitted  tliat  such  views  were  in  part  the  result  of  preju^M  (see  AH 
qf  EngUnd,  §  24).  For  his  riews  on  Uberty,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  379,  Vol.  VIH. 
pp  248,  261,  287 ;  on  Equality,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  167,  VoL  XI.  p.  200.] 

*  fHere  in  his  own  copy  Rusldn  wrote :  '*  d'ogni  posa  ind^gna''  (h^mo,  iiL  64).] 

^  [See  Appendix  viiL,  p.  479.] 
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142.  But,  however  corrupted,  the  aristocracy  of  any 
nation  may  thus  be  always  divided  into  three  great  classes. 
First,  the  landed  proprietors  and  soldiers,  essentially  one 
political  body  (for  the  possession  of  land  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  military  power) ;  secondly,  the  moneyed  men  and 
leaders  of  commerce;  thirdly,  the  professional  men  and 
masters  in  science,  art,  and  literature. 

And  we  were  to  consider  the  proper  duties  of  all  these^ 
md  the  laws  probably  expedient  respecting  them.  Where- 
ipon,  in  the  outset,  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
he  great  land  question. 

148.  Great  as  it  may  be,  it  is  wholly  subordinate  to  those 
ve  have  hitherto  been  considering.  The  laws  you  make  re- 
;arding  methods  of  labour,  or  to  secure  the  genuineness  of 
he  things  produced  by  it,  affect  the  entire  moral  state  of 
he  nation,  and  all  possibility  of  human  happiness  for  them. 
!*he  mode  of  distribution  of  the  land  only  affects  their 
umbers.  By  this  or  that  law  respecting  land  you  decide 
whether  the  nation  shall  consist  of  fifty  or  of  a  hundred 
liUions.  But  by  this  or  that  law  respecting  work,  you  de- 
Ide  whether  the  given  number  of  millions  shall  be  rogues, 
p  honest  men ; — shall  be  wretches,  or  happy  men.  And  the 
uestion  of  numbers  is  wholly  immaterial,  compared  with 
lat  of  character;  or  rather,  its  own  materialness  depends 
1  the  prior  determination  of  character.  Make  your  nation 
insist  of  knaves,  and,  as  Emerson  said  long  ago,  it  is  but 
le  case  of  any  other  vermin — "  the  more,  the  worse."  *  Or, 
>  put  the  matter  in  narrower  Umits,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  final 

s  duty  of  eveiy  nation  to  interfere,  at  bayonet  point,  if  they  have  the 
ength  to  do  so,  to  save  any  oppressed  multitude,  or  even  individual,  from 
inifest  violence,  it  is  wholly  unlawful  to  interfere  in  such  matter,  except 
tb  sacredly  pledged  limitation  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
tressed  person's  £ivour,  and  with  absolute  refusal  of  all  selfish  advantage 
i  increoie  of  tertitcrtf  or  of  political  pofver  which  might  otherwise  accrue 
ni  the  victory." 

1  [''£normous  populations,  if  they  be  beggars,  are   disgusting,  like  moving 

BBS,  like  hills  of  ants,  or  of  fleas,— the  more,  the  worse     (UepruerUaHve  Men, 
U90m  of  Great  Men  ").] 
xvn.  2  B 
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concern  to  any  parent  whether  he  shall  have  two  chiUien, 
or  four ;  but  matter  of  quite  final  concam  whether  those 
he  has,  shall,  or  shall  not,  deserve  to  be  hanged.  The  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  land  question  at  all  arises 
from  the  false,  though  very  natural,  notion  on  the  part  of 
many  reformers,  and  of  large  bodies  of  the  poor,  that  the 
division  of  the  land  among  the  said  poor  would  be  an  im- 
mediate and  everlasting  relief  to  theuL  An  immediate  re- 
lief it  would  be  to  the  extent  ^  of  a  small  annual  sum  (you 
may  easily  calculate  how  little,  if  you  choose)  to  each  of 
them;  on  the  strength  of  which  accession  to  their  finances, 
they  would  multiply  into  as  much  extra  personality  as  tiie 
extra  pence  would  sustain,  and  at  that  point  be  checked  by 
starvation,  exactly  as  they  are  now. 

144.  Any  other  form  of  pillage  would  benefit  them  only 
in  like  manner;  and,  in  rcJEdity,  the  difficult  part  of  tk 
question  respecting  numbers,  is,  not  where  they  shall  be 
arrested,  but  what  shall  be  the  method  of  their  arrest. 

An  island  of  a  certain  size  has  standing  room  only  for 
so  many  people;  feeding  ground  for  a  great  many  fewer 
than  could  stand  on  it.  Reach  the  limits  of  your  feeding 
ground,  and  you  must  cease  to  multiply,  must  emigrate 
or  starve.  The  modes  in  which  the  pressure  is  gradually 
brought  to  bear  on  the  population  depend  on  the  justice 
of  your  laws;  but  the  pressure  itself  must  come  at  last, 
whatever  the  distribution  of  the  land.  And  arithmeticians 
seem  to  me  a  little  slow  to  remark  the  importance  of  the 
old  child's  puzzle  about  the  nails  in  the  horseshoe' — ^when 
it  is  populations  that  are  doubling  themselves,  instead  of 
farthings. 

^  (The  origiiial  letter  readi :  "  to  the  extent  of  perhape  half-a-crowQ  •r  so,  here 
in  Enghmd,  annuallf ;  on  the  itrength  .  .  ." ;  with  whicii  peaoage,  compwe  bekv, 
p.  446  n.] 

>  [The  "  child's  pusszle "  ie  the  question  of  what  the  price  of  a  horse  woald  be, 
if  the  purchaser  agreed  to  par,  according  to  the  total  number  of  nails  in  the  horse's 
shoefr— a  fiurthing  for  the  first,  two  larthings  for  the  second,  and  so  on*  Tbs 
^^puzale"  has  actually  been  the  subject  of  more  than  one  law-suit,  ▼!&  Jamet  t. 
MoTffon  (1  LewnXf  111 ;  1  Kebte^  660)  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  Thomkormo  r. 
WkUacre  (2  Lard  Raymond)  in  that  of  Queen  Anne.] 
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145.  The  essential  land  question,  then,  is  to  be  treated 
quite  separately  from  that  of  the  methods  of  restriction  of 
population.  The  land  question  is — At  what  point  will  you 
resolve  to  stop?  It  is  separate  matter  of  discussion  how 
you  are  to  stop  at  it. 

And  this  essential  land  question — *'At  what  point  will 
you  stop?" — is  itself  twofold.  You  have  to  consider  first, 
by  what  methods  of  land  distribution  you  can  maintain  the 
greatest  number  of  healthy  persons ;  and  secondly,  whether, 
if,  by  any  other  mode  of  distribution  and  relative  ethical 
laws,  you  can  raise  their  character,  while  you  diminish  their 
numbers,  such  sacrifice  should  be  made,  and  to  what  extent  ? 
I  think  it  will  be  better,  for  clearness'  sake,  to  end  this 
letter  with  the  putting  of  these  two  queries  in  their  decisive 
form,  and  to  reserve  suggestions  of  answer  for  my  next. 
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Of  the  Jugt  Tenure  of  Lands :  and  the  proper  Functiom  ^ 
h\^  Public  Officers 

SOIA  AprU,  1867. 

146.  I  MUST  repeat  to  you,  once  more,  before  I  proceed, 
that  I  only  enter  on  this  part  of  our  enquiry  to  complete 
the  sequence  of  its  system,  and  explain  fiiUy  the  bearing 
of  former  conclusions,  and  not  for  any  inmiediately  prac- 
ticable good  to  be  got  out  of  the  investigation.  What- 
ever I  have  hitherto  urged  upon  you,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  all  men  quietly  to  promote,  and  finally  to  secure,  by 
the  patient  resolution  of  personal  conduct;  but  no  action 
could  be  taken  in  redistribution  of  land  or  in  limitation  of 
the  incomes  of  the  upper  classes,  without  grave  and  pro- 
longed civil  disturbance. 

Such  disturbance,  however,  is  only  too  likely  to  take 
place,  if  the  existing  theories  of  poUtical  economy  are  allowed 
credence  much  longer.  In  the  writings  of  the  vulgar  eco- 
nomists, nothing  more  excites  my  indignation  than  the  sub- 
terfuges by  which  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  their 
pseudo-science  to  the  existing  abuses  of  wealth,  by  dis- 
guising the  true  nature  of  rent.  I  will  not  waste  time  in 
exposing  their  fallacies,  but  will  put  the  truth  for  you  into 
as  clear  a  shape  as  I  can. 

147.  Rent,  of  whatever  kind,  is,  briefly,  the  price  con- 
tinuously paid  for  the  loan  of  the  property  of  another 
person.  It  may  be  too  little,  or  it  may  be  just,  or  exorbi- 
tant, or  altogether  unjustifiable,  according  to  circumstances. 
Exorbitant  rents  can  only  be  exacted  from  ignorant  or 
necessitous  rent-payers :  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
conditions  of  state  economy  that  there  should  be  clear  laws 
to  prevent  such  exaction. 

^  486 
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148.  I  may  interrupt  myself  for  a  moment  to  give  you 
an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  The  most  wretched  houses 
of  the  poor  in  London  often  pay  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
to  the  landlord;  and  I  have  known  an  instance  of  sanitary 
legislation  being  hindered,  to  the  loss  of  many  hundreds  of 
lives,  in  order  that  the  rents  of  a  nobleman,  derived  from 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  might  not  be  diminished.  And 
it  is  a  curious  thing  to  me  to  see  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  really  afflicted  conscientiously,  because 
he  supposes  one  man  to  have  been  unjustly  hanged,^  while 
by  his  own  failure,  (I  believe,  wilful  failure)*  in  stating 
clearly  to  the  public  one  of  the  first  elementary  truths  of 
the  science  he  professes,  he  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  com- 
mission of  the  cruellest  possible  form  of  murder  on  many 
thousands  of  persons  yearly,  for  the  sake  simply  of  pqtting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  I  felt  this  evil  so 
strongly  that  I  bought,  in  the  worst  part  of  London,  one 
freehold  and  one  leasehold  property,  consisting  of  houses 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  poor;  in  order  to  try  what  change 
in  their  comfort  and  habits  I  could  effect  by  taking  only 
a  just  rent,  but  that  firmly.  The  houses  of  the  lease- 
hold pay  me  five  per  cent. ;  the  families  that  used  to  have 
one  room  in  them  have  now  two;  and  are  more  orderly 
and  hopeful  besides;  and  there  is  a  surplus  still  on  the 
rents  they  pay  after  I  have  taken  my  five  per  cent.,  with 
which,  if  all  goes  well,  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  buy 
twelve  years  of  the  lease  from  me.  The  freehold  pays  three 
per  cent.,  with  similar  results  in  the  comfort  of  the  tenant. 
This  is  merely  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  firm 
State  action  in  such  matters.' 

♦  See  §  156  [p.  442]. 

^  [Again  a  reference  to  the  Jamaica  case  (see  above,  p.  41d  n.);  the  principal 
chaxge  against  Goremor  Eyre  related  to  the  trial  by  martial  law,  and  ezecation, 
of  George  William  Gordon,  a  coloured  man  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  of 
the  insurrectionary  moyement] 

^  [This  passage  refers  to  Ruskin's  purchase  in  1864  of  some  household  property 
in  Marylewne^  which  he  placed  onder  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.] 
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149.  Next,  of  wholly  unjustifiable  rents.  These  are  for 
things  which  are  not,  and  which  it  is  criminal  to  consider 
as,  personal  or  exchangeable  property.  Bodies  of  men,  land, 
water,  and  air,  are  the  principal  of  these  things. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  ask  you  to  observe,  that  thougb 
a  fearless  defender  of  some  forms  of  slavery,  I  am  no  de- 
fender of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  by  a  blundering  confusion 
of  ideas  between  governing  men,  and  trading  in  men,  and 
by  consequent  interference  with  the  restraint,  instead  of  only 
with  the  sale,  that  most  of  the  great  errors  in  action  have 
been  caused  among  the  emancipation  men.  I  am  prepared, 
if  the  need  be  clear  to  my  own  mind,  and  if  the  power 
is  in  my  hands,  to  throw  men  into  prison,  or  any  other 
captivity — ^to  bind  them  or  to  beat  them — ^and  force  them, 
for  such  periods  as  I  may  judge  necessary,  to  any  kind  of 
irksome  labour:  and  on  occasion  of  desperate  resistance, 
to  hang  or  shoot  them.     But  I  will  not  sell  them. 

150.  Bodies  of  men,  or  women,  then  (and  much  more, 
as  I  said  before,^  their  souls),  must  not  be  bought  or  sold 
Neither  must  land,  nor  water,  nor  air,  these  being  the 
necessary  sustenance  of  men's  bodies  and  souls. 

Yet  all  these  may,  on  certain  terms,  be  bound,  ot  secured 
in  possession,  to  particular  persons  undw  certain  conditions. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  proper,  at  a  certain  time,  to  give 
a  man  permission  to  possess  land,  as  you  give  him  per- 
mission to  marry;  and  feurther,  if  he  wishes  it  and  works 
for  it,  to  secure  to  him  the  land  needful  for  his  life, 
as  you  secure  his  wife  to  him;  and  make  both  utterly  his 
own,  without  in  the  least  admitting  his  right  to  buy  other 
people's  wives,  or  fields,  or  to  sell  his  own. 

151.  And  the  right  action  of  a  State  respecting  its  land 
is,  indeed,  to  secure  it  in  various  portions  to  those  of  its 
citizens  who  deserve  to  be  trusted  with  it,  according  to 
their  respective  desires  and  proved  capacities;  and  after 
having  so  secured  it  to  each,  to  exercise  only  such  vigilance 
over  his  treatment  of  it  as  the  State  must  give  also  to 

>  [In  JfioMfo  Pulwrii,  §  132;  lee  abore,  p.  2M.] 
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his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  servants;  for  the  most  part 
leaving  him  free,  but  interfering  in  cases  of  gross  misman- 
agement or  abuse  of  power.  And  in  the  case  of  great  old 
families,  which  always  ought  to  be,  and  in  some  measure, 
however  decadent,  still  truly  are,  the  noblest  monumental 
architecture  of  the  kingdom,  living  temples  of  sacred  tradi- 
tion and  hero's  religion,  so  much  land  ought  to  be  granted 
to  them  in  perpetuity  as  may  enable  them  to  live  thereon 
with  aU  circumstances  of  state  and  outward  nobleness;  but 
their  income  must  in  no  wise  be  derived  from  the  rents  of 
itf  nor  must  they  be  occupied  (even  in  the  most  distant 
or  subordinately  administered  methods),  in  the  exaction  of 
rents.  That  is  not  noblemen's  work.  Their  income  must 
be  fixed,  and  paid  them  by  the  State,  as  the  King's  is. 

152.  So  far  from  their  land  being  to  them  a  source  of 
income,  it  should  be,  on  the  whole,  costly  to  them,  great 
part  of  it  being  kept  in  conditions  of  natural  grace,  which 
return  no  rent  but  their  loveliness;  and  the  rest  made,  at 
whatever  cost,  exemplary  in  perfection  of  such  agriculture 
as  develops  the  happiest  peasant  life;"^  agriculture  which, 
as  I  will  show  you  herei^Fter,^  must  reject  the  aid  of  all 
mechanism  except  that  of  instruments  guided  solely  by 
the  human  hand,  or  by  animal,  or  directly  natural  forces; 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  compete  for  profitableness  with 
agriculture  carried  on  by  aid  of  machinery. 

And  now  for  the  occupation  of  this  body  of  men,  main- 
tained at  fixed  perennial  cost  of  the  State. 

158.  You  know  I  said'  I  should  want  no  soldiers  of 
special  skill  or  pugnacity,  for  all  my  boys  would  be  soldiers. 
But  I  assuredly  want  captains  of  soldiers,  of  special  skill 
and  pugnacity.     And  also,  I  said  I  should  strongly  object 

*  (ComiMre  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  XXI.,  page  SS.*) 

^  [Not  done  in  Time  and  Ude;  but  see  below,  p.  543;  and  compere  Modem 
PanUer9,  vol.  v.  pL  vii.  ch.  iT.  §  17  (Vol.  VII.  p.  189).] 

s  rSee  above,  §  106,  p.  404.] 

*  [itf.,  in  the  first  edition :  the  paisage  referred  to  it  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
letter.] 
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to  the  appearance  of  any  lawyers  in  my  territory ;  meaning, 
however,  by  lawyers,  people  who  live  by  arguing  about 
law, — ^not  people  appointed  to  administer  law;  and  people 
who  live  by  eloquently  misrepresaiting  facts, — not  people 
appointed  to  discover  and  plainly  represent  them. 

Therefore,  the  youth  of  this  landed  aristocracy  would 
be  trained,  in  my  schools,  to  these  two  great  callhigs,  not 
by  which,  but  in  which,  they  are  to  live. 

They  would  be  trained,  all  of  them,  in  perfect  science 
of  war,  and  in  perfect  science  of  essential  law.  And  fircxn 
their  body  should  be  chosai  the  captains  and  the  judges 
of  England,  its  advocates,  and  genauUy  its  State  officers, 
all  such  functions  being  held  for  fixed  pay  (as  already  our 
officers  of  the  Church  and  army  are  paid),  and  no  function 
connected  with  the  administration  of  law  ever  paid  by 
casual  fee.  And  the  head  of  such  family  should,  in  his 
own  right,  having  passed  due  (and  high)  examination  in  the 
science  of  law,  and  not  otherwise,  be  a  judge,  law-ward  or 
Lord,^  having  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
such  as  our  present  judges  have,  after  such  case  shall  have 
been  fully  represented  before,  and  received  verdict  firom,  a 
jury,  composed  exclusively  of  the  middle  or  lower  orders, 
and  in  which  no  member  of  the  aristocracy  should  sit.  But 
from  the  decision  of  these  juries,  or  from  the  Lord's  sentence, 
there  should  be  a  final  appeal  to  a  tribunal,  the  highest  in 
the  land,  held  solely  in  the  King's  name,  and  over  which, 
in  the  capital,  the  King  himself  should  preside,  and  therem 
give  judgment  on  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  each  year;— 
and,  in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  judges  appointed  by 
election  (under  certain  conditions)  out  of  any  order  of  men 
in  the  State  (the  election  being  national,  not  provincial): 
and  all  causes  brought  before  these  judges  should  be  de- 
cided, without  appeal,  by  their  own  authority ;  not  by  juries. 
This,  then,  recasting  it  for  you  into  brief  view,  would  be 
the  entire  scheme  of  State  authorities : — 

154.    (1)    The    King:    exercising,   as    part   both    of  his 

1  [See  .S^fiM  and  LiUet,  §  88  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  138).] 
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%  prerogative  and  his  duty,  the  office  of  a  supreme  judge 
I  at  stated  times  in  the  central  court  of  appeal  of  his 
;    kingdom. 

(         (2)  Supreme  judges  appointed  by  national  election ;  exer- 
cising sole  authority  in  courts  of  final  appeal. 
y         (8)  Ordinary  judges,  holding  the  office  hereditarily  under 
,  conditions;  and  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  (and 
liable  to  have  it  increased  if  necessary  by  the  King's  appoint- 
ment); the  office  of  such  judges  being  to  administer  the 
J   national  laws  under  the  decision  of  juries. 

(4)  State  officers  charged  with  the  direction  of  public 
^  agency  in  matters  of  public  utility. 

^  (5)  Bishops,  charged  with  offices  of  supervision  and  aid, 

J   to  family  by  family,  and  person  by  person. 
^         (6)  The  officers  of  war,  of  various  ranks. 

(7)  The  officei-s  of  public  instruction,  of  various  ranks. 
I  have  sketched  out  this  scheme  for  you  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, for  I  would  rather  have  conducted  you  to  it  step 
by  step,  and  as  I  brought  forward  the  reasons  for  the  several 
parts  of  it;  but  it  is,  on  other  groimds,  desirable  that  you 
should  have  it  to  refer  to,  as  I  go  on. 

155,  Without  depending  anywise  upon  nomenclature,  yet 

holding  it  important  as  a  sign  and  record  of  the  meanings 

of  things,   I   may  tell  you  further  that  I  should  call  the 

elected  supreme  judges,  "  Princes  " ;  the  hereditary  judges, 

"Lords";  and  the  officers  of  pubUc  guidance,  "Dukes"; 

and  that  the  social  rank  of  these  persons  would  be  very 

closely  correspondent  to  that  impUed  by  such  titles  under 

our  present  constitution;  only  much  more  real  and  useful. 

And  in  conclusion  of  this  letter,  I  will  but  add,  that  if  you, 

or  other  readers,  think  it  idle  of  me  to  write  or  dream  of 

such  things ;  as  if  any  of  them  were  in  our  power,  or  within 

possibility  of  any  near  realization,  and   above  all,  vain  to 

write  of  them  to  a  workman  at  Sunderland:  you  are  to 

remember  what  I  told  you  at  the  beginning,^  that  I  go  on 

1  [Sea  above,  §  1,  p.  816.] 
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with  this  part  of  my  subject  in  some  fiilfihnent  of  my  long- 
conceived  plan,  too  large  to  receive  at  present  any  delibe- 
rate execution  from  my  failing  strength ;  (being  the  body  of 
the  woric^  to  which  Munera  Pulveris  was  intended  merdj 
as  an  introduction ;)  and  that  I  address  it  to  you  because  I 
know  that  the  working  men  of  England  must,  for  some 
time,  be  the  only  body  to  which  we  can  look  for  resistance 
to  the  deadly  influence  of  moneyed  power. 

I  intend,  however,  to  write  to  you  at  this  moment  one 
more  letter,  partly  explanatory  of  minor  details  necessarily 
omitted  in  this,  and  chiefly  of  the  proper  office  of  the  soldier; 
and  then  I  must  delay  the  completion  of  even  this  poor 
task  until  after  the  days  have  turned,  for  I  have  quite  other 
work  to  do  in  the  brightness  of  the  full-opened  spring. 

156.  P.S. — ^As  I  have  used  somewhat  strong  language, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the  equivocations  of  the  econo- 
mists on  the  subject  of  rent,  I  had  better  refer  you  to  one 
characteristic  example.  You  will  find  in  paragraph  5th  and 
6th  of  Book  II.,  chap.  2,  of  Mr.  Mill's  Principles,  that  the 
right  to  tenure  of  land  is  based,  by  his  admission,  only  on 
the  proprietor's  being  its  improver. 

Without  pausing  to  dwell  on  the  objection  that  land 
cannot  be  improved  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that,  at  the 
reaching  of  that  point,  fiEuUier  claim  to  tenure  would  cease, 
on  Mr.  Mill's  principle — ^take  even  this  admission,  with  its 
proper  subsequent  conclusion,  that  ''in  no  sound  theory  of 
private  property  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  proprietor 
of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecurist  quartered  on  if 
Now,  had  that  conclusion  been  farther  followed,  it  would 
have  compelled  the  admission  that  all  rent  was  unjustifiable 
which  normally  maintained  any  person  in  idleness;  ^which 
is  indeed  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Mill 
instantly  retreats  from  this  perilous  admission;  and  after 
three  or  four  pages  of  discussion  (quite  accurate  for  its  part) 

1  [In  the  letter,  m  orij^nally  published,  the  worda  "  body  of  the  woilc "  irere  pot 
in  inTerted  commM,  the  referuioe  beinff  to  the  use  of  thoee  words  in  the  note  «t 
the  end  of  Munera  Puheriif  as  originally  published :  see  abore,  p.  280.] 
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of  the  limits  of  power  in  management  of  the  land  itself 
(which  apply  just  as  strictly  to  the  peasant  proprietor  as  to 
the  cottier's  landlord),  he  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue 
in  one  brief  sentence,  slipped  cunningly  into  the  middle  of 
a  long  one  which  appears  to  be  telling  all  the  other  way, 
and  in  which  the  fatal  assertion  (of  the  right  to  rent)  nestles 
!  itself,  as  if  it  had  been  already  proved, — ^thus — I  italicise 
the  unproved  assertion  in  which  the  venom  of  the  entire 
'  falsehood  is  concentrated. 

"Even  in  the  case  of   cultivated  land,  a   man  whom, 

though  only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permits  to  hold 

I  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single  share,  is  not  entitled  to 

:  think  that  all  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse,  and  deal 

!  with  it  as  if  it  concerned  nobody  but  himself.     The  rents 

I  or  profits  which   he   can  obtain  from   it   are  his,   and  his 

only;   but  with  regard  to   the  land,  in  everything  which 

he  abstains  from  doing,  he  is  morally  bound,  and  should, 

whenever  the  case  admits,  be  legally  compelled  to  make 

his  interest  and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  public  good."^ 

157*  I  say,  this  sentence  in  italics  is  sUpped  cunningly, 
into  the  long  sentence,  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  consequence ; 
and  above  I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  Mr.  Mill's  equivo- 
cations on  this  subject  are  wilful.  It  is  a  grave  accusation ; 
but  I  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  charity,  attribute  these  mis- 
representations to  absolute  dulness  and  bluntness  of  brain, 
either  in  Mr.  Mill  or  his  follower,  Mr.  Fawcett.  Mr.  Mill 
is  capable  of  immense  involuntary  error;  but  his  involun- 
tary errors  are  usually  owing  to  his  seeing  only  one  or  two 
of  the  many  sides  of  a  thing;  not  to  obscure  sight  of  the 
side  he  does  see.  Thus  his  Essay  on  Liberty  only  takes 
cognisance  of  facts  that  make  for  liberty,  and  of  none  that 
make  for  restraint.  But  in  its  statement  of  all  that  can  be 
said  for  liberty,  it  is  so  clear  and  keen,  that  I  have  myself 
quoted  it  before  now  as  the  best  authority  on  that  side.^ 
And,  if  arguing  in   favour  of  Bent,  absolutely,  and  with 

^  [Thif  passage  ocaurs  at  the  end  of  §  6,  in  the  chapter  cited  ahore.] 
s  [See  Modem  FUmtm,  rol.  v.  (Vol.  VU.  p.  229).] 
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clear  explanation  of  what  it  was,  he  had  then  defended  it 
with  all  his  might,  I  should  have  attributed  to  him  only 
the  honest  shortsightedness  of  partisanship ;  but  when  I  imd 
his  defining  sentences  full  of  subtle  entanglement  and  reserve 
— and  that  reserve  held  throughout  his  treatment  of  tiiis 
particular  subject, — I  cannot,  whether  I  utter  the  snspidon 
or  not,  keep  the  sense  of  wilfulness  in  the  misrepresoitatioD 
from  remaining  in  my  mind.^  And  if  there  be  indeed  ground 
for  this  blame,  and  Mr.  Mill,  for  fear  of  fostering  political 
agitation,^  has  disguised  what  he  knows  to  be  the  fiiets 
about  rent,'  I  would  ask  him  as  one  of  the  leading  members 


*  With  at  last  the  natural  consequences  of  cowardice, — nitro-^ljc 
and  fire-balls!  Let  the  upper  classes  speak  the  truth  about  themselTcs 
boldly,  and  they  will  know  how  to  defend  themselves  fearlessly.  It  is  eqid- 
voeation  in  principle,  and  dereliction  from  duty,  which  melt  at  last  into 
tears  in  a  mob's  presence.^Dec.  l6th,  1867.') 


'  [Compare  F^m  Ciavigera^  Letter  82,  where  Ruskin  refers  to  this  passa^  in 


frOB 

Land  Question,  and  wrote :  '^  Mill  right  at  last,  and  attacked  for  being  so."  Tkt 
pamphlet — entitled  England  and  Ireland — was  written  in  the  winter  of  1867^  mi 
published  early  in  the  following  year.  In  it  Mill  pleaded  for  the  estahliahmeDt  of 
peasant-proprietorship  in  Ireland.  The  note  in  the  Pail  MaU  quoted  an  attack  «o 
Mill's  pamphlet,  in  which  his  views  were  reduced,  as  it  was  thought,  ad  abfttrAn 
by  substituting  in  various  characteristic  passages  the  word  '^ooal"  for  "land.'' 
Among  these  passages  was  the  following,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  in  agreenuDt 
with  Ruskin's  principle  of  "  property  to  whom  proper  '* :  "  Moveable  propertf 
can  be  produced  in  indefinite  quantity,  and  he  who  disposes  as  he  likes  of  anythm^ 
which,  it  can  fairly  be  argued,  would  not  have  existed  but  for  him,  does  no  wroBf 
to  any  one.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  land,  a  thing  which  no  man  made, 
which  exists  in  limited  quantity,  which  was  the  original  inheritance  of  all  maa- 
kind,  and  which  whoever  appropriates,  keeps  others  out  of  its  possession.    Sack 


appropriation,  when  there  is  not  enough  left  for  all,  is  at  the  first  aspect,  an  usur- 
pation on  the  rights  of  other  people.  And  though  it  is  manifestly  just  that  kt 
who  BOWS  should  be  allowed  to  reap,  this  justice,  which  is  the  true  moral  fbunda- 
tion  of  property  in  land,  avails  little  in  favour  of  proprietors  who  reap  bat  dfl 
not  sow,  and  who  assume  the  right  of  ejecting  those  who  do.**] 

*  [The  reference  is  partly  to  the  attempt  made  to  blow  up  the  ClerkeDwell 
House  of  Detention  on  December  13,  1867  (reports  of  which  filled  the  newspapen 
of  December  14  and  16) ;  and  partly  to  an  account  in  the  Dniig  Tda§raph  on  tke 
latter  day  of  ^'a  desperate  attempt  by  means  of  Greek  fire  to  bum  down  a  vei? 
extensive  range  of  premises  in  Bishopsgate  Street."  The  reference  in  the  Uttsr 
part  of  Raskin's  note  may  be  to  the  reluctance  of  the  OovemmMit  of  the  daj  to 
interfere  with  the  "  funeral  processions "  which  were  organised  in  Ireland  after  the 
execution  of  the  Manchester  Fenians.  An  article  in  the  Telegraph  of  December  10 
had  criticised  this  reluctance  as  an  act  of  weakness.] 
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of  the  Jamaica  Committee,  which  is  the  greater  crime,  boldly 
to  sign  warrant  for  the  sudden  death  of  one  man,  known 
to  be  an  agitator,  in  the  inmiediate  outbreak  of  such  agi- 
tation, or,  by  equivocation  in  a  scientific  work,  to  sign 
i^arrants  for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  men  in  slow  misery, 
for  fear  of  an  agitation  which  has  not  begun ;  and  if  begun, 
i^ould  be  carried  on  by  debate,  not  by  the  sword  ?^ 

^  [Hwd  the  letteri  at  originalljr  pablithed,  contained  the  following  additional 
passage:— 

''.  .  .  bv  the  sword?  One  word  more — (the  importance  of  the  subject 
may  well  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter  and  postscript^— I  ha^e  been  so 
caiefdl  in  the  vMe  of  woras — howerer  careless  of  their  disposition — ^through 
all  these  discussions  that  I  ought  to  warn  you  that  the  'perhaps  half-a- 
crown  each,  or  so,'  in  my  last  letter  [p.  4d4  n\  is  not  founded  on  any 
attempt  at  calculation!  The  principle  is  the  same — whether  the  sum  be 
half-a-crown  or  twenty  shillings — and  also,  vou  are  to  note  that  I  am 
speakings  then^  only  of  the  nuief  which  would  be  caused  by  distribution 
of  land,  in  bringing  all  that  is  now  in  park  or  moor  under  cultivation.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  relief  which  would  be  given  by  division  of  the 
present  rents  among  the  labourers.  That  is  quite  another  matter — to  be 
examined  only  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  general  results  of  accumula- 
tion of  money  in  individual  hands;  and  we  can  onlv  do  that  after  con- 
sidering the  possible  modes  of  abuse  of  dress  and  food.  When  you 
collect  these  letters  for  republication,  I  should  like  that  admirable  one  of 
William  Hewitt's,  from  tne  Co-operator,^  which  you  sent  me  the  other 
day,  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  this,  and  some  parts  of  your  own  of  the 
14th  April,  which  I  keep  therefore  carefoUy.''] 

s  [Thia  WM  no  doubt  a  letter  entitlsd  **Tli6  Affrieultoiml  Gaag  Systam  and  Brituh  IVoatioa  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Co-operator  ("a  fortaightTy  record  of  GoK>peratiye  Progress  by  Worldng 
Men")  Mr  April  15.  1867,  toL  7,  pp.  841-S«i.  In  it  Howitt  oonttaated  the  sUta  of  ohildran  3t 
five  and  six  years  of  age  sent  to  farm  labour  for  ten  hours  a  day,  at  waffee  of  from  ad.  to  8d., 
with  the  luxury  of  Londou ;  and  the  large  national  expenditnre  on  war  with  the  small  expenditure 
on  civil  purposes.] 
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LETTER  XXIV 

The  Office  qf  the  Soldier 

April  i^,  1867. 

158.  I  MUST  once  more  deprecate  your  probable  supposition 
that  I  bring  forward  this  ideal  plan  of  State  government, 
either  with  any  idea  of  its  appearing,  to  our  present  public 
mind,  practicable  even  at  a  remote  period,  or  with  any 
positive  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  particular  form  sug- 
gested. There  are  no  wiser  words  among  the  many  wise 
ones  of  the  most  rational  and  keen-sighted  of  old  English 
men  of  the  world,  than  these: — 

"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best"  ^ 

For,  indeed,  no  form  of  government  is  of  any  use  among 
bad  men ;  and  any  form  will  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
good;  but  the  essence  of  all  government  among  good  men 
is  this,  that  it  is  mainly  occupied  in  the  production  and  re- 
cognition of  human  worthy  and  in  the  detection  and  extinc- 
tion of  human  unworthiness ;  and  every  Grovemment  which 
produces  and  recognises  worth,  will  also  inevitably  use  the 
worth  it  has  found  to  govern  with;  and  therefore  fall  into 
some  approximation  to  such  a  system  as  I  have  described. 
And,  as  I  told  you,  I  do  not  contend  for  names,  nor  parti- 
cular powers — ^though  I  state  those  which  seem  to  me  most 
advisable ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  the  precise  extait 
of  authorities  must  be  different  in  every  nation  at  different 
times,  and  ought  to  be  so,  according  to  their  circumstances 
and  character;  and  all  that  I  assert  with  confidence  is  the 

^  [Ena^  on  Man :  Epistle  iii.  300.  For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Pope»  see 
Vol.  aVI.  p.  446  n.  And  with  the  substance  of  this  section  compaze  Munen 
Pukwit,  §§  123  mq.] 
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necessity,  within  afterwaids   definable  limits,  of  some  such 
authorities  as  these;  that  is  to  say, 

159.  I.  An  observant  one: — by  which  all  men  shall  be 
looked  after  and  taken  note  of. 

II.  A  helpful  one,  from  which  those  who  need  help  may 
get  it. 

III.  A  prudential  one,  which  shall  not  let  people  dig  m 
wrong  places  for  coal,  nor  make  railroads  where  they  are 
not  wanted;  and  which  shall  also,  with  true  providence, 
insist  on  their  digging  in  right  places  for  coal,  in  a  safe 
manner,  and  making  railroads  where  they  are  wanted. 

IV.  A  maiHaJ,  one,  which  will  punish  knaves  and  make 
idle  persons  work. 

V.  An  instructive  one,  which  shall  tell  everybody  what 
it  is  their  duty  to  know,  and  be  ready  pleasantly  to  answer 
questions  if  anybody  asks  them. 

VI.  A  delU>erate  and  decisive  one,  which  shall  judge  by 
law,  and  amend  or  make  law; 

VII.  An  exemplary  one,  which  shall  show  what  is  love- 
liest in  the  art  of  life. 

You  may  divide  or  name  those  several  offices  as  you 
will,  or  they  may  be  divided  in  practice  as  expediency  may 
recommend;  the  plan  I  have  stated  merely  puts  them  all 
into  the  simplest  foims  and  relations. 

160.  You  see  I  have  just  defined  the  martial  power  as 
that  **  which  punishes  knaves  and  makes  idle  persons  work." 
For  that  is  indeed  the  ultimate  and  perennial  soldiership; 
that  is  the  essential  warrior  s  office  to  the  end  of  time. 
"There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war."^  To  the  compelling 
of  sloth,  and  the  scourging  of  sin,  the  strong  hand  will  have 
to  address  itself  as  long  as  this  wretched  little  dusty  and 
volcanic  world  breeds  nettles,  and  spits  fire.  The  soldier's 
office  at  present  is  indeed  supposed  to  be  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  other  countries;  but  that  is  an  office  which 
— Utopian  as  you  may  think  the  saying — ^will  soon  now  be 
extinct.     I  say  so  fearlessly,  though  I  say  it  with  wide  war 

1  [EcclesiastM  viii.  8.] 
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threatened,  at  this  moment,  in  the  East  and  West.  For 
observe  what  the  standing  of  nations  on  their  ddBmoe  really 
means.  It  means  that,  but  for  sueh  armed  attitude,  eadi  of 
them  would  go  and  rob  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
majority  of  active  persons  in  every  nation  are  at  present- 
thieves.  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  should  still  be  so  ;  but  it 
will  not  be  so  long.  National  exhibitions,  indeed,  will  not 
bring  peace  ;^  but  national  education  will,  and  that  is  soon 
coming.  I  can  judge  of  this  by  my  own  mind,  t&r  I  am 
myself  naturally  as  covetous  a  person  as  lives  in  this  world, 
and  am  as  eagerly-minded  to  go  and  steal  some  things  the 
French  have  got,  as  any  housebreaker  could  be,  having  due 
to  attractive  spoons.  If  I  could  by  military  incursicm  cany 
ofF  Paul  Veronese's  ''  Marriage  in  Cana,"  and  the  *'  Venus 
Victrix,**  and  the  "Hours  of  St  Louis,"*  it  would  give  me 
the  profoundest  satisfaction  to  accomplish  the  foray  success- 
fully; nevertheless,  being  a  comparatively  educated  pason, 
I  should  most  assuredly  not  give  myself  that  satisfaction, 
though  there  were  not  an  ounce  of  gunpowder,  nor  a 
bayonet,  in  all  France.  I  have  not  the  least  mind  to  rob 
anybody,  however  much  I  may  covet  what  they  ha^e  got; 
and  I  know  that  the  French  and  British  public  may  and 
will,  with  many  other  publics,  be  at  last  brought  to  be  of 
this  mind  also;  and  to  see  farther  that  a  nation's  real 
strength  and  happiness  do  not  depend  on  properties  and  ter- 
ritories, nor  on  machinery  for  their  defience;  but  on  their 
getting  such  territory  as  tiiey  havCf  well  filled  with  none  but 
respectable  persons.  Which  is  a  way  of  ififimtety  enlargii^ 
(me's  territory,  feasible  to  every  potentate;  and  dependait 
no  wise  on  getting  Trent  turned,  or  Rhine-edge  reached. 

161.  Not  but  that,  in  the  {n^esent  state  of  things,  it  may 
often  be  soldiers'  duty  to  seise  territory,  and  hold  it  strongly; 
but  only  from  banditti,  or  savage  and  idle  parsons. 

1  [A  reference  to  the  Intematioiud  Ezhibtttou  at  ParU  in  1807.] 
*  [For  Riukin't  intenM  admlrstion  of  the  ''Marriam  in  Cuia,"  m^  ^Netei  en 
the  Louvre/'  VoL  XII.  p.  466.  The  "  Venus  Victriz  ^  it  the  itatae  known  «  Um 
''  Venus  of  Milo"  (fonnd  in  1820  in  the  island  of  Melos,  or  Milo).  The  ''Boon 
of  St  Louis "  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Palter 
of  St  Louis,  which  was  in  Raskin's  possession.] 
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^  Thus,  both  Calabria  and  Greece  ought  to  have  been 
£  irresistibly  occupied  long  ago.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with 
^Austria  about  Venice,  the  Italians  ought  to  have  made  a 
•^  truce  with  her  for  ten  years,  on  condition  only  of  her  de- 
cstroying  no  monuments,  and  not  taxing  Italians  more  than 
e  Grcrmans;  and  then  thrown  the  whole  force  of  their  army 
son  Calabria,  shot  down  every  bandit  in  it  in  a  week,^  and 
is  forced  the  peasantry  of  it  into  honest  work  on  every  hill- 
iside,  with  stout  and  immediate  help  from  the  soldiers  in 
t  embanking  streams,  building  walls,  and  the  like ;  and  Italian 
!  finance  would  have  been  a  much  pleasanter  matter  for  the 
}  King  to  take  account  of  by  this  time;'  and  a  fleet  might 
shave  been  floating  under  Garganus  strong  enough  to  sweep 
I  every  hostile  sail  out  of  the  Adriatic,  instead  of  a  disgraced 
i  and  useless  remnant  of  one,  about  to  be  put  up  to  auction.* 
i  And  similarly,  we  ought  to  have  occupied  Greece  in- 
3  stantly,  when  they  asked  us,  whether  Russia  liked  it  or  not ;  * 
r  given  them  an  English  king,  made  good  roads  for  them, 
rand  stout  laws;  and  kept  them,  and  their  hills  and  seas, 
,  with  righteous  shepherding  of  Arcadian  fields,  and  righteous 
.ruling  of   Salaminian    wave,  until   they  could  have  given 

themselves  a  Greek  king  of  men  again;  and  obeyed  him, 

like  men. 

^  [To  the  Btete  of  Southern  Italy,  where  eyen  until  recent  years  brigandage 
was  still  tOb,  Ruskin  refers  also  in  a  letter  in  the  I>ai^  Telt^raph  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1865  (reprinted  in  Arrow*  qf  the  Chaoe,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  32^  and  in  a  later 
volame  of  this  edition).  The  subject  was  often  mentioned  in  newspapers  of  the 
time  (see,  for  instance,  a  leading  article  in  the  Timet  of  January  14,  18G7).  Even 
I  to  the  present  day  (1905)  the  biuskward  economic  condition  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Jdnffdom  is  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  Italian  statesmen.] 

'  [At  wis  time  the  state  of  the  Italian  finances  was  giving  much  anxiety  to 
successive  Governments  (see  the  Italian  correspondence  in  the  Timee  during  January 
1867)J 

*  [The  promontory  formed  by  Monte  Gargano  is  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  nearlv  opposite  to  the  Austrian  island  of  lissa,  oif  which  the  Italian  iron- 
clad squadron  had  been  defeated  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  on  July  20, 
1806.1 

*  [See,  again,  the  letter  above  mentioned;  and  also  The  Storm-iMwd  ^  the 
Nmeteenih  OefUury  (1884,  p.  69).  The  reference  is  to  the  popular  vote  in  Greece 
on  February  3,  1868,  when  Prince  Alfred  (afterwards  Duke  of  Edinburgh)  was  pro- 
claimed king.    The  honour  was,  however,  declined.] 

XVII.  2  F 
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162.  It  is  strange  that  just  before  I  finish  work  far  this 
time,  there  comes  the  first  real  and  notable  sign  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  principles  I  have  been  fighting  for,  these  se?eD 
years.^  It  is  only  a  newspaper  paragraph,  but  it  means  mudi 
Look  at  the  second  column  of  the  11th  page  of  yesterday's 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.^  The  paper  has  taken  a  wonderful  fit  of 
misprinting  lately  (unless  my  friend  John  Simon  has  been 
knighted  *  on  his  way  to  Weimar,  which  would  be  much  too 
right  and  good  a  thing  to  be  a  likely  one);  but  its  straws 
of  talk  mark  which  way  the  wind  blows  perhaps  more  eariy 
than  those  of  any  other  journal — and  look  at  the  questioii 
it  puts  in  that  page,  ''Whether  political  economy  be  the 
sordid  and  materialistic  science  some  account  it,  or  almost 
the  noblest  on  which  thought  can  be  employed?"  Might 
not  you  as  well  have  determined  that  question  a  little  whik 
ago,  friend  Public?  and  known  what  political  economy  vof, 
before  you  talked  so  much  about  it? 

But,  hark,  again — ''Ostentation,  parental  pride,  and  a 
host  of  moral "  (immoral  ?)  "  qualities  must  be  recognised  as 
among  the  springs  of  industry ;  political  economy  should  not 
ignore  these,  but,  to  discuss  them,  it  must  abandon  iU  pre- 
tensions to  the  precision  of  a  pure  science.** 

168.  Well  done  the  Fall  Mall/  Had  it  written  "Pru- 
dence and  parental  aiFection,"  instead  of  "Ostentation  and 
parental  pride,"  "must  be  recognised  among  the  springs 
of  industry,"  it  would  have  done  still  better ;  and  it  woqU 
then  have  achieved  the  expression  of  a  part  of  the  truth, 
which  I  put  into  clear  terms  in  the  first  sentence  of  Unto 
this  Lastt  in  the  year  1862^— which  it  has  thus  taken  five 
years  to  get  half  way  into  the  public's  head. 

1  [That  is,  since  I860,  when  the  papers  entitled  Unio  tkU  La9t  ftppeend.] 
>  PThe  qootationsare  fnmi  a  Review  of  W.  L.  Sargant's  Beeimi  P^Htleta  Momimf] 
'  [In  an  Occasional  Note  in  the  same  issue  reference  was  made  to  an  iatsr- 
national  medical  conference  to  be  held  at  Weimar  on  the  sabiect  of  eholeis,  and  it 
was  sUted  **  that  Sir  John  Simon  will  attend  the  meeting."  John  Simon  (1816-UMM), 
4>fficer  of  health  to  the  Privy  Council  (1850-1876),  was  not  knighted  till  1887. 
Raskin  was  long  intimate  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon :  see  PrmterUm,  u.  §  M, 
And  above.  Introduction,  pp.  zxvii,  liL] 

«  [This  should  be  1860,  the  sentence  having  appeared  in  the  Oomhia 
in  that  year  (see  above,  p.  25).] 
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'^  Among  the  delusions  which  at  different  periods  have 
^  possessed  themselves  of  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  the 
^  human  race,  perhaps  the  most  curious — certainly  the  least 
^  creditable — is  the  modem  soi-disant  science  of  political 
f  economy,  based  on  the  idea  that  an  advantageous  code  of 
£  social  action  may  be  determined,  irrespectively  of  the  influ- 
t  ence  of  social  affection." 

Look  also  at  the  definition  of  skill,  p.  87.^ 
;        '* Under  the  term  ^ skill'  I  mean  to  include  the  united 
i  force  of  experience,  intellect,  and  passion,  in  their  operation 
f  on  manual  labour,  and  under  the  term  'passion'  to  include 
the  entire  range  of  the  moral  feelings." 

164.  I  say  half  way  into  the  public's  head,  because  you 
;  see,  a  few  Unes  further  on,  the  PaU  Mall  hopes  for  a  pause 

''half  way  between  the  rigidity  of  Bicardo  and  the  senti- 
:  mentality  of  Ruskin."' 

;  With  one  hand  on  their  pocket,  and  the  other  on  their 
heart!  Be  it  so  for  the  present;  we  shall  see  how  long 
this  statuesque  attitude  can  be  maintained;  meantime,  it 
chances  strwgely — ^as  several  other  things  have  chanced 
while  I  was  writing  these  notes  to  you — ^that  they  should 
have  put  in  that  sneer  (two  lines  before)  at  my  note  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  and  Platonic  Sirens,*  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  doubting  whether  I  would  or 
would  not  tell  you  the  significance  of  the  last  song  of 
Ariel  in  The  Tempest. 

I  had  half  determined  not,  but  now  I  shall.  And  this 
ivas  what  brought  me  to  think  of  it : — 

165.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  called  on  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,* 


»  [That  u,  p.  87  of  UrUo  this  Last:  see  now,  above,  p.  67.1 

*  [For  Ruskin'a  reply  to  the  charge  of  '' lentimentality,  see  For#  ClatjigerOy 
letter  4iJ 

3  [''  When  things,  to  be  thought  true,  need  not  be  impoied  as  alwajrs  and  every- 
where true,  Mr.  Sargant  may  differ  from  other  economical  philosophers  without 
thinking  them  bloekheads.  Some  of  hit  present  eriticiBms  may  then  appear  to  him 
as  fu;tile  as  an  inquiry  regarding  the  song  the  Sirens  sang ;  but  in  revenge  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  between  the  rigidity  of  Ricardo  and  the  sentimentality  of  Ruskin 
for  the  display  of  his  pet  attribute,  originality."] 

*  [Mr.  Henry  Clifton  Sorby,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  {b.  1826),  Vice-President  of  the 
Sheffield  University  College,  and  President  of  the  Microscopical  Society.] 
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to  see  some  of  the  results  of  an  inquiry  he  has  been  follow- 
ing all  last  year,  into  the  nature  of  the  colouring'  matter  of 
leaves  and  flowers. 

You  most  probably  have  heard  (at  all  events,  may  with 
little  trouble  hear)  of  the  marvellous  power  whidi  chemical 
analysis  has  received  in  recent  discoveries  respecting  the 
laws  of  light. 

My  friend  showed  me  the  rainbow  of  the  rose,  and  the 
rainbow  of  the  violet,  and  the  rainbow  of  the  hyacinth,  and 
the  rainbow  of  forest  leaves  being  bom,  and  the  rainbow  of 
forest  leaves  d3ring. 

And,  last,  he  showed  me  the  rainbow  of  blood.  It  was 
but  the  three-hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  a  dn^ 
of  water ;  and  it  cast  its  measured  bars,  for  ever  recognisafak 
now  to  human  sight,  on  the  chord  of  the  seven  colours. 
And  no  drop  of  that  red  rain  can  now  be  shed,  so  smaD 
that  the  stain  of  it  cannot  be  known,  and  the  voice  of  it 
heard  out  of  the  ground.^ 

166.  But  the  seeing  these  flower  colours,  and  the  iris  of 
blood  together  with  them,  just  while  I  was  trying  to  gather 
into  brief  space  the  right  laws  of  war,  brought  vividly  back 
to  me  my  dreaming  &ncy  of  long  ago,  that  even  the  trees 
of  the  earth  were  '*  capable  of  a  kind  of  sorrow,  as  they 
opened  their  innocent  leaves  in  vain  for  men;  and  tltmg 
the  deUs  of  England  her  beeches  cast  their  dappled  shades 
only  where  the  outlaw  drew  his  bow,  and  the  king  rode 
his  careless  chase;  amidst  the  fair  defiles  of  the  Apennines, 
the  twisted  olive-trunks  hid  the  ambushes  of  treachery,  and 
on  their  meadows,  day  by  day,  the  lilies,  which  woe  white 
at  the  dawn,  were  washed  with  crimson  at  sunset*** 

And  so  also  now  this  chance  word  of  the  daily  journal, 
about  the  Sirens,  brought  to  my  mind  the  divine  passage 
in  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  about  the  place  of  the  dead. 

''And  none  of  those  who  dwell  there  desire  to  de- 
part   thence, — no,  not    even    the    Sirens;    but   even    they, 

1  [See  Geueais  iv.  10.] 

>  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VIl.  p.  18) :  Ruskin  slightly  shortens  tk 
peasage  here.] 
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the  seducers,  are  there  themselves  beguiled,  and  they  who 
lulled  all  men,  themselves  laid  to  rest — ^they,  and  all  others 
— such  sweet  songs  doth  death  know  how  to  sing  to 
them.'^' 

So  also  the  Hebrew. 

''And  desire  shall  fail,  because  man  goeth  to  his  long 
home."*  For  you  know  I  told  you*  the  Sirens  were  not 
pleasures,  but  desires ;  being  always  represented  in  old  Greek 
art  as  having  human  faces,  with  birds'  wings  and  feet;  and 
sometimes  with  eyes  upon  their  wings;  and  there  are  not 
two  more  important  passages  in  all  literature,  respecting  the 
laws  of  labour  and  of  life,  than  those  two  great  descriptions 
of  the  Sirens  in  Homer  and  Plato, — ^the  Sirens  of  death, 
and  Sirens  of  eternal  life,  representing  severally  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  desires  of  men;  the  heavenly  desires  singing 
to  the  motion  of  circles  of  the  spheres,  and  the  earthly  on 
the  rocks  of  fatallest  shipwreck.  A  fiict  which  may  indeed 
be  regarded  **  sentimentally,"  but  it  is  also  a  profoundly  im- 
portant politico-economical  one. 

And  now  for  Shakspeare's  song. 

167.  You  will  find,  if  you  look  back  to  the  analysis  of 
it,  given  in  Munera  Pulverise  §  184,^  that  the  whole  play  of 
7^  Tempest  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  powers 
of  true,  and  therefore  spiritual,  Liberty,  as  opposed  to  true, 
and  therefore  carnal  and  brutal  Slavery.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  nor  a  rhyme,  sung  or  uttered  by  Ariel  or  Caliban, 
throughout  the  play,  which  has  not  this  under-meaning. 

168.  Now  the  fulfilment  of  all  human  liberty  is  in  the 
peaceful  inheritance  of  the  earth,  with  its  ''herb  yielding 
seed,  and  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit "  ^  after  his  kind ;  the  pas- 
ture, or  arable,  land,  and  the  blossoming,  or  wooded  and 
fruited,  land  uniting  the  final  elements  of  life  and  peace, 

1  [Omiyktg,  403  D.] 

>  [EodenuteB  xii.  5.] 

'  rriuit  is,  in  Munera  Puiverit,  %  90  (above,  p.  212).] 

*  [Above,  D.  260.  Here,  again,  note  that  Raskin  so  entitled  bis  essays  before 
he  hod  yet  colleoted  them  into  a  book :  the  reference  to  the  seetion  was  of  course 
added  in  1872.] 

*  [Genesis  L  11.] 
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foir  body  and  soul.^  Therefore,  we  have  the  two  great 
Hebrew  forms  of  benediction,  ''His  eyes  riiall  be  red  with 
wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk,''  and  again,  ''Butter 
and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  tk 
evil  and  choose  the  good/'*  And  as  the  work  of  war  and 
sin  has  always  been  the  devastation  of  this  blossoming  earth, 
whether  by  spoil  or  idleness,  so  the  work  of  peace  and 
virtue  is  also  that  of  the  first  day  of  Paradise,  to  ^  Diess 
it  and  to  keep  it."*  And  that  will  always  be  the  song  of 
perfectly  accompUshed  Liberty,  in  her  industry,  and  rest, 
and  shelter  from  troubled  thou^ts  in  the  calm  of  the 
fields,  and  gaining,  by  migration,  the  long  sununer's  day 
from  the  shortening  twilight: — 

"Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fl j 
After  summer  merrilv: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  boagh/' 

And  the  security  of  this  treasure  to  all  the  poor,  and  not 
the  ravage  of  it  down  the  valleys  of  the  Shenandoah,^  is 
indeed  the  true  warrior's  work.  But,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  restrain  vice  rightly,  soldiers  must  themselves  be 
first  in  virtue ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  ccMnpel  labour 
sternly,  they  must  themselves  be  first  in  toil,  and  thdr 
spears,  like  Jonathan's  at  Bethaven,'  enlightenos  of  the 
eyes.' 

^  [In  his  own  copy  Raskin  added  in  the  margin  a  reference  to  the  *'  Land  givvo 
to  Bellerophon :  xoXdr  ^vroXi^t  koI  d^^^  IIM,  vi.  195/] 
s  TGenesis  zlix.  12;  Isaiah  vii.  16.] 

*  [CoRiMre  Modem  Painters,  vol.  t.  (Vol  VII.  p.  13),  whore  also  this  text  is 
quoted  and  expanded.] 

*  [The  Valley  of  Shenandoah  in  Virginia,  the  scene  of  much  fighting  in  the 
American  Civil  War^  including  "Stonewidl  Jackson's  campaign  of  1862,  and 
Sheridan's  of  1884] 

*  [1  Samuel  ziv.  23,  27.  The  words  '*  and  thdr  apears  .  .  .  eyes "  w«re  added 
by  Raskin  in  revising  the  letters  for  repnhlioation.] 

*  [See  Appendix  viii.,  p.  480.] 
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B    Of  vnecitMe  Disiinciion  of  Rank,  and  necessary  Subminion  to  Auihorikf. 
TTie  Meaning  of  Pwre-Hearkdness,     Conclusion 

I  169.^  I  WAS  interrupted  yesterday,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
set   my    soldiers   to    work;    and   to-day,    here    comes   the 

^  pamphlet  you  promised  me,  containing  the  Debates  about 
Churdi-going,  in  which  I  find  so  interesting  a  text  for  my 
concluding  letter  that  I  must  still  let  my  soldiers  stand  at 
ease  for  a  little  while.  Look  at  its  twenty-fifth  page,  and 
you  will  find,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas,  (carpenter,) 
this  beautiful  expknation  of  the  admitted  change  in  the 
general  public  mind,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas,  for  his  part, 
highly  approves  (the  getting  out  of  the  unreasonable  habit 
of  payii^  respect  to  anybody).  There  were  many  reasons 
to  Mn  Thomas's  mind  why  the  working  classes  did  not 
attend  places  of  worship:  one  was,  that  '^the  parson  was 
regarded  as  an  object  of  reverence.  In  the  Uttle  town  he 
came  from,  if  a  poor  man  did  not  make  a  bow  to  the 
parson  he  was  a  marked  man.  This  was  no  doubt  wearing 
away  to  a  great  extent''  (the  base  habit  of  making  bows), 
*' because,  the  poor  man  was  beginning  to  get  education, 
and  to  think  for  himself.  It  was  only  while  tihe  priest  kept 
the  press  from  him  that  he  was  kept  ignorant,  and  was 
compelled  to  bow,  as  it  were,  to  the  parson.  ...  It  was 
the  case  all  over  England.  The  clergyman  seemed  to  think 
himself  something  superior.  Now  he  (Mr.  Thomas)  did  not 
admit  there  was  any  inferiority "  (laughter,  audience  through- 
out course  of  meeting  mainly  in  the  right),  *' except,  per- 
haps, on  the  score  of  his  having  received  a  classical  education, 
which  the  poor  man  could  not  get" 

>  [See  Appendix  nii.,  p.  480.] 
4S6 
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Now,  my  dear  firiend,  here  is  the  element  whi<^  is  the 
veriest  devil  of  all  that  have  got  into  modem  flesh ;  this  in- 
fidelity of  the  nineteenth  century  St.  Thomas  in  there  bdng 
anything  better  than  himself  ahve;^  coupled,  as  it  always 
is,  with  the  farther  resolution — ^if  unwillingly  convinced  of 
the  fact, — ^to  seal  the  Better  living  thing  down  again  out 
of  his  way,  under  the  first  stone  handy.  I  had  not  intended, 
till  we  entered  on  the  second  section  of  our  enquiij, 
namely,  into  the  influence  of  gentleness  (having  hitherto, 
you  see,  been  wholly  concerned  with  that  of  justice),  to 
give  you  the  clue  out  of  our  dilemma  about  equalities  po- 
duced  by  education ;  ^  but  by  the  speech  of  our  supenor 
carpenter,*  I  am  driven  into  it  at  once,  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
well. 

170.  The  speech  is '  not,  observe,  without  its  own  root  of 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  nor  at  all,  as  I  think,  ill  intended 
by  the  speaker;  but  you  have  in  it  a  dear  instance  of 
what  I  was  saying  in  the  sixteenth  of  these  letters, — ihtt 
education  xvcu  desired  by  the  lower  orders  because  theg 
tJumgkt  it  would  make  them  upper  orders^  and  be  a  levdler 
and  efiacer  of  distinctions.  Th^  will  be  m^htily  astonidied, 
when  they  really  get  it,  to  find  that  it  is,  on  the  ccmtraiy, 
the  fatallest  of  all  discemers  and  enforcers  of  distinctions; 
piercing,  even  to  the  division  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  to 
find  out  wherein  your  body  and  soul  are  less,  or  greater, 
than  other  bodies  and  souls,  and  to  sign  deed  of  separation 
with  unequivocal  seal. 

171.  Education  is,  indeed,  of  all  differences  not  divinely 
appointed,  an  instant  effacer  and  reconciler.  Whatever  is 
undivinely  poor,  it  will  make  rich;  whatever  is  undivindy 

«  (Compare  Cftrnw  of  Wild  Olke,  §  1S6.) 


1  [See  above,  §§  101-lOG,  pp^  401-404] 

*  ]See  Appendix  viii.,  p.  482.1 

'  [Here  the  letter,  as  originally  pablithed^  oontinuee : — 

"  Yon  have  a  cMar  example  in  this  piece  of  Mr.  Thomas's  talk  (nel, 
observe,  ...  by  the  speaker)  of  what  I  was  saying  .  •  .  *] 
«  [See  above,  §  03,  p.  396.] 
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e  maimed,  and  halt,  and  Uind,  it  will  make  whole,  and  equal, 
and  seeing.  The  blind  and  the  lame  are  to  it  as  to  David 
t  at  the  siege  of  the  Tower  of  the  Kings,  **  hated  of  David's 
soul."^  But  there  are  other  divinely-appointed  differences, 
-^eternal  as  the  ranks  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  as  the 
;  Strength  of  their  ceasdess  waters.  And  these,  education 
:  does  not  do  away  with;  but  measures,  manifests,  and  em- 
1    ploys. 

In  the  handful  of  shingle  which  you  gather  from  the 

s    sea-beach,  which  the  indiscriminate   sea,  with   equality  of 

I    fraternal  foam,  has  only  educated  to  be,  every  one,  round, 

you  will  see  little  difference  between  the  noble  and  mean 

;    stones.    But  the  jeweller's  trendiant  education  of  them  will 

tell  you  another  story.*    Even  the  meanest  will  be  better 

for  it,  but  the  noblest  so  much  betta  that  you  can  class 

the  two  together  no  more.    The  frur  veins  and  colours  aie 

all  clear  now,  and  so  stem  is  nature's  intent  r^farding  this, 

that  not  only  will  the  polish  show  which  is  best,  but  the 

best  will  take  most  polish.    You  shall  not  merely  see  they 

have  more  virtue  than  the  others,  but  see  that*  more  of 

virtue  more  clearly;  and  the  less  virtue  there  is,  the  more 

dimly  you  shall  see  what  there  is  of  it. 

172.  And  the  law  about  education,  which  is  sorrow- 
fullest  to  vulgar  pride,  is  this — ^that  all  its  gains  are  at 
compound  interest;  so  that,  as  our  work  proceeds,  every 
hour  throws  us  farther  behind  the  greata  men  with  whom 
we  began  cm  equal  terms.  Two  chUdren  go  to  school  hand 
in  hand,  and  spell  for  half  an  hour  over  the  same  page. 
Through  all  their  lives,  never  shall  they  spell  from  tiie 
same  piige  more.  One  is  presently  a  page  a-head, — ^two 
pages,  ten  pages, — and  evermore,  though  each  toils  equally, 
the  interval  enlaiges^-at  birth  nothing,  at  death,  infinite. 

178.  And  by  this  you  may  recognise  true  education 
from  false.    False  education  is  a  delightful  thing,  and  warms 

^  [2  Samael  t.  a] 

*  [Rusldn  it  here  Mpuking  of  the  catting  and  poliihing  of  fine  ftones  m 
specimma ;  not  of  jowel-eatting  in  the  oommon  nee  of  the  tenn--«  pnctioe  which 
he  condemned :  eee  Unto  tkU  Ltut^  §  72  (ahove,  p.  96).] 
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yoU|  and  makes  you  every  day  think  more  of  yourself.  And 
true  education  is  a  deadly  cold  thing,  with  a  Gorgoa^s  head 
on  her  shield,  and  makes  you  every  day  think  worse  of 
3^urself. 

Worse  in  two  ways,  also,  more's  the  pily.  It  is  per- 
petually increasing  tiie  perscmal  sense  of  ignorance  and  the 
personal  sense  of  fault  And  this  last  is  the  truth  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  conunon  evangelical  noticm  aboat 
ponven»on,  and  which  the  Devil  has  got  hold  of,  and  hiddai, 
until,  instead  of  seeing  and  con^sing  personal  ignorance 
and  fault,  as  compared  with  the  sense  and  virtue  of  others, 
people  see  nothing  but  corruption  in  human  nature,  and 
Inciter  their  own  sins  under  accusation  of  their  race  (the 
worst  of  all  assertions  of  equality  and  fraternity).  And  so 
they  avoid  the  blessed  and  strengthening  pain  of  finding 
out  wherein  they  are  fools,  as  compared  with  other  mai, 
by  calling  everybody  else  a  fool  too;  and  avoid  the  pain 
of  discerning  their  own  faults,  by  vociferously  <*lftitinii>g  their 
share  in  the  great  capital  of  original  sin. 

I  must  also,  therefore,  tell  you  here  what  propeaAj 
ought  to  have  begun  the  next  following  section  of  our 
subject — ^the  point  usually  umioticed  in  tiie  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.^ 

174.  First,  have  you  ever  observed  that  all  Christ's 
main  teachings,  by  direct  order,  by  earnest  parable,  and  by 
His  own  pamanent  emotion,  regard  the  use  and  misuse 
of  money  ?  We  might  have  thought,  if  we  had  been  asked 
what  a  divine  teacher  was  most  likely  to  teach,  Uiat  he 
would  have  left  inferior  persons  to  give  directions  about 
money ;  and  himself  spoken  only  concerning  faith  and  love, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  passions,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
crimes  of  soul  against  soul.  But  not  so.  He  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  these.  But  He  does  not  speak  parables 
about  them  for  all  m^s  memory,  tior  permit  Himself  fierce 
indignation  against  them,  in  all  men's  sight.     The  Pharisees 

^  [For  other  diacnMiani  of  th!«  parable,  see  aboye,  §§  iB,  62  (pp.  dH  90^}^  ^ 
PrmUriia,  iii.  §  16.] 
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iring  Him  an  adulteress.  He  writes  her  forgiveness  on  the 
lust  of  which  He  had  formed  her.  Another,  despised  of  all 
or  known  sin,  He  recognises  as  a  giver  of  unknown  love, 
lut  He  acknowledges  no  love  in  buyers  and  sellers  in  His 
louse.  One  riiould  have  thought  there  were  people  in  that 
louse  twenty  times  worse  tiian  they; — Caiaphas  and  his 
ike-^false  priests,  false  prayer-makers,  false  leaders  of  the 
leople — ^who  needed  putting  to  silence,  or  to  flight,  with 
larkest  wrath.  But^the  scouige  is  only  against  the  trccffickers 
ind  thieves.  The  two  most  intense  of  s^  the  parables :  the 
wo  which  lead  the  rest  in  love  and  terror  (this  of  the 
Prodigal,  and  of  Dives),  relate,  botii  of  them,  to  manage- 
nent  of  riches.  The  practical  order  given  to  the  only 
leeker  of  advice,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  Christ  **  loved 
lim,**  is  briefly  about  his  property.     "  Sell  that  thou  hast.**  ^ 

And  the  arbitrament  of  the  day  of  the  Last  Judgment 
8  made  to  rest  wholly,  neither  on  belief  in  God,  nor  in 
my  sfnritual  virtue  in  man,  nor  on  freedom  from  stress  of 
tormy  crime,  but  on  this  only,  ''I  was  an  hungered  and 
re  gave  me  drink ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  sick,  and  ye 
^ame  unto  me."' 

175.  Well,  then,  the  first  thing  I  want  you  to  notice  in 
;he  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (and  the  last  thing  which 
>eoidie  usually  do  notice  in  it),  is — that  it  is  about  a  Pro- 
ligal !  He  begins  by  asking  for  his  share  of  his  father's 
j^oods;  he  gets  it,  carries  it  ofl;  and  wastes  it.  It  is  true 
;hat  he  wastes  it  in  riotous  living,  but  you  are  not  asked 
X)  notice  in  what  kind  of  riot:  he  spends  it  with  harlots—^ 
)ut  it  is  not  the  harlotry  which  his  elder  brother  accuses 
lim  of  mainly,  but  of  having  devoured  his  father's  living. 
S^ay,  it  is  not  the  sensual  life  which  he  accuses  himself  of 
—or  which  the  manner  of  his  punishment  accuses  him  of. 
But  the  wagteful  life.  It  is  not  said  that  he  had  become 
iebauched  in  soul,  or  diseased  in  body,  by  his  vice;  but 
^at  at  last  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  husks, 

1  [Sm  Luke  XV.  11-^2 ;  Mark  x.  21 ;  Matthew  xix.  21 ;  Lake  triU.  22.] 
>  [Matthew  xxr.  96,  36.] 
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and  could  not.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  strode  with  re- 
morse for  the  consequences  of  his  evil  passions,  but  only 
that  he  remembered  there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
even  for  the  servants,  at  hdme. 

Now,  my  friend,  do  not  think  I  want  to  extenuate  sins 
of  passion  (though,  in  very  truth,  the  sin  of  Magdaloie  is  a 
light  one  compsured  to  that  of  Judas) ;  but  observe,  sins  of 
passion,  if  of  real  passion,  are  often  the  errors  and  back- 
falls of  noble  souls ;  but  prodigality  is  mere  and  pure  sdfisb- 
ness,  and  essentially  the  sin  of  an  ignoble  or  undeveloped 
creature;  and  I  would  rather,  ten  times  rather,  hear  of  t 
youth  that  (certain  degrees  of  temptation  and  ocmditions  of 
resistance  being  understood)  he  had  fiallen  into  any  sin  you 
chose  to  name,  of  all  the  mortal  ones,  than  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  running  bills  which  he  could  not  pay. 

Farther,  though  I  hold  that  the  two  crowning  and  most 
accursed  sins  of  the  society  of  this  present  day  are  the 
carelessness  with  which  it  regards  the  betrayal  of  wcnna, 
and  the  brutality  with  which  it  suffers  the  n^lect  of  chil- 
dren, both  these  head  and  chief  crimes,  and  all  others,  are 
rooted  first  in  abuse  of  the  laws,  and  n^lect  of  the  duties 
concerning  wealth.  And  thus  the  love  of  money,  with  the 
parallel  (and,  observe,  mathemaUcally  commensurate  looseness 
in  management  of  it),  the  *'  mal  tener,''  followed  necessarily 
by  the  *<  mal  dare,"  ^  is,  indeed,  the  root  of  all  eviL 

176.  Then,  secondly,  I  want  you  to  note  that  when  the 
prodigal  comes  to  his  senses,  he  complains  of  nobody  but 
himself,  and  speaks  of  no  unworthiness  but  his  own.  He 
says  nothing  against  any  of  the  women  who  tempted  him— 
nothing  against  the  citizen  who  left  him  to  feed  on  hudcs 
— nothing  of  the  false  friends  of  whom  '*  no  man  gave  unto 
him"* — above  all,  nothing  of  the  ^'corruption  of  human 
nature,"  or  the  corruption  of  things  in  general  He  says 
that  he  himself  is  unworthy,  as  distinguished  from  honour- 
able persons,  and  that  he  himself  has  sinned,  as  distinguisbed 

^  [Compare  JftuMm  Puhmru,  §  86;  above,  p.  206.1 
«  tl-uke  XV.  16,  18.] 
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from  righteous  persons.  And  that  is  the  hard  lesson  to 
learn,  and  the  beginmng  of  faithful  lessons.  All  right  and 
fruitful  humility,  and  purging  of  heart,  and  seeing  of  God, 
is  in  that.  It  is  easy  to  call  yourself  the  chief  of  sinners, 
expecting  every  sinner  round  you  to  decline— or  return— 
the  compliment ;  but  learn  to  measure  the  real  d^prees  of 
your  own  relative  baseness,  and  to  be  ashamed,  not  in 
heaven's  sight,  but  in  man's  sight;  and  redemption  is  in- 
deed b^run.  Observe  the  phrase,  I  have  sinned  ^^agcdnst 
heaven,''  against  the  great  law  of  that,  and  before  thee, 
visibly  degraded  before  my  human  sire  and  guide,  unworthy 
any  more  of  being  esteemed  of  his  blood,  and  desirous  only 
of  taking  the  place  I  deserve  among  his  servants. 

177.  Now,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  set  many  a 
readar^s  teeth  on  edge  by  what  he  will  think  my  eamal 
and  material  rendering  of  this  '*  beautiful "  parable.  But  I 
am  just  as  ready  to  spiritualise  it  as  he  is,  provided  I  am 
sure  first  that  we  understand  it.  If  we  want  to  understand 
the  parable  of  the  sower,^  we  must  first  think  of  it  as  of 
literal  husbandry ;  if  we  want  to  understand  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal,  we  must  first  understand  it  as  of  literal  pro- 
digality. And  the  story  has  also  for  us  a  precious  lesson 
in  this  literal  sense  of  it,  namely  this,  which  I  have  been 
uiging  upon  you  throughout  these  letters,  that  all  redemp- 
tion must  b^gin  in  subjection,  and  in  the  recovery  of  the 
sense  of  Fatherhood'  and  authority,  as  all  ruin  and  desola- 
tion begin  in  the  loss  of  that  sense.  The  lost  son  began  by 
claiming  his  rights.  He  is  found  when  he  resigns  them. 
He  is  lost  by  flying  from  his  father,  when  his  father's 
authority  was  only  patemaL  He  is  found  by  returning  to 
his  father,  and  desiring  that  his  authority  may  be  absolute, 
as  over  a  hired  stranger. 

And  this  is  the  practical  lesson  I  want  to  leave  with 
you,  and  all  other  working  men. 

178.  You  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  crisis ;  and 

^  [See  Matthew  ziii.  3;  Mark  ir.  3;  and  Luke  viii.  5.] 

«  [Compare  A  Jay  far  Ener,  §  14  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  24).]  .^/ 
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every  rascal  with  a  tcHigue  in  his  head  will  try  to  make  hb 
own  stock  out  of  you.  Now  this  is  the  test  you  must  tiy 
them  with.  Those  that  say  to  you,  ''Stand  up  for  your 
rights  —  get  your  division  of  living — be  sure  that  you  are 
as  well  off  as  others,  and  have  what  they  have  1 — don't  let 
any  man  dictate  to  you — ^have  not  you  all  a  right  to  your 
opinion? — are  you  not  all  as  good  as  everybody  else? — let 
us  have  no  governors,  or  fathers — ^let  us  all  be  free  and 
alike."  Those,  I  say,  who  speak  thus  to  you,  take  Nelson's 
Touf^  drder  for^ — and  hate  them  as  you  do  the  Devil,  for 
they  are  his  ambassadors.  But  those,  the  few,  who  have 
the  coui^tge  to  say  to  you,  **  My  friends,  you  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,  have  somdiow  got  very  wrong;  we've  been  hanlly 
treated,  certainly ;  but  here  we  are  in  a  piggery,  mainly  W 
our  ovm  fault,  hungry  enough,  and  for  ourselves,  anytiiing 
but  respectable :  we  must  get  out  of  this ;  thoe  are  certainly 
laws  we  may  learn  to  live  by,  and  there  are  wiser  peoj^ 
than  we  are  in  the  world,  and  kindly  ones,  if  we  csan  find 
our  way  to  them;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  kind  Father, 
above  all  of  them  and  us,  if  we  can  but  find  our  way  to 
Him,  and  ask  Him  to  take  us  for  servants,  and  put  us  to 
any  work  He  will,  so  that  we  may  never  leave  Him  more." 
The  people  who  will  say  that  to  you,  and  (fw  by  no  sajring, 
but  by  their  fruits,  only,  you  shall  finally  know  them  *)  who 
are  themselves  orderly  and  kindly,  and  do  their  own  busi- 
ness well, — ^take  those  for  your  guides,  and  trust  them;  on 
ice  and  rock  alike,  tie  yourselves  well  together  with  them, 
and  with  much  scmtiny,  and  cautious  walking  (perhaps 
nearly  as  much  back  as  forward,  at  first),  you  will  veiily 
get  off  the  glacier,  and  into  meadow  land,  in  God's  time. 

179.  I  meant  to  have  written  much  to  you  respecting 
the  meaning  of  that  word  ''hired  servants,**  and  to  have 

^  [''There  are  three  things,  rovaxg  gentleman,"  eaid  Nelion  to  one  of  hia  aiidship- 
men, ''  which  you  are  oonetantly  to  Dear  in  mind.  Firtt^  you  muat  alwaj'S  imjftliatly 
ohey  orders.  .  .  .  Seoondlr,  you  must  oonaider  every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks 
ill  of  your  king :  and,  thinlly,  yon  must  hate  a  Frenehman  as  you  do  the  devil" 
(Southe/s  Life  qf  Keitan,  eh.  iii.).] 
<  [Matthew  vii.  16,  20.] 
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gone  on  to  the  duties  of  soldiers,  for  you  know  '^Soldkar" 
mean^  a  person  who  is  paid  to  fight  with  regular  pay^ — 
lit^ally  with  "soldi*"  or  "sous" — the  "penny  a  day"  of 
the  vineyard  labourers:  but  I  can't  now:  only  just  this 
much,  that  our  whole  system  of  work  must  be  based  on 
the  nobleness  of  soldiership — so  that  we  shall  all  be  soldiers 
of  either  ploughshare  or  sword ; '  and  literally  all  our  actual 
and  professed  soldiers,  whether  professed  for  a  time  only, 
or  for  life,  must  be  kept  to  hard  work  of  hand,  when  not 
in  actual  war;  their  honour  consisting  in  being  set  to  ser- 
vice of  more  pain  and  danger  than  others;  to  life-boat 
service ;  to  redeeming  of  ground  from  furious  rivers  or  sea — 
or  mountain  ruin;  to  subduing  wild  and  unhealthy  land, 
and  extending  the  confines  of  colonies  in  the  front  of  miasm 
and  famine,  and  savage  races. 

And  much  of  our  harder  home  work  must  be  done  in 
a  kind  of  soldiership,  by  bands  of  trained  workers  sent  from 
place  to  place  and  town  to  town;  doing,  with  strong  and 
sudden  hand,  what  is  needed  for  help,  and  setting  all  things 
in  more  prosperous  courses  for  the  future. 

Of  all  which  I  hope  to  speak  in  its  proper  place  after 
we  know  what  offices  the  higher  arts  of  gentleness  have 
among  the  lower  ones  of  force,  and  how  their  prevalence 
may  gradually  change  spear  to  pruning-hook,'  over  the  face 
of  all  the  earth. 

180.  And  now — ^but  one  word  more— either  for  you,  or 
any  other  readers  who  may  be  startled  at  what  I  have  been 
saying,  as  to  the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  the  Founder  of  our 
religion  on  right  dealing  with  wealth.  LfCt  them  be  assured 
that  it  is  with  no  fortuitous  choice  among  the  attributes  or 
powers  of  evil,  that  "Mammon"  is  assigned  for  the  direct 
adversary  of  the  Master  whom  they  are  bound  to  serve.^ 
You    cannot,  by    any  artifice   of   reconciliation,   be    Grod's 


Compare  F^i  Chmgera,  Letter  16.] 

For  this  phrase,  see  A  Joy  for  Ever,  %  15  (Vol  XVI.  p.  2(().]      < 

See  shove,  p.  178.]         -^. 

Matthew  vl  24] 
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soldier,  and  his.  Nor  while  the  desire  of  gain  is  within 
your  heart,  can  any  true  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
come  there.  No  one  shall  enter  its  stronghold, — ^no  one 
receive  its  blessing,  except,  *'he  that  hath  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart ; "  ^  dean  hands  that  have  done  no  cruel  deed, — 
I«re  heart,  that  knows  no  base  desire.  And,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  spiritual  sense  that  can  be  given  to  words,  be 
assured,  not  respecting  the  literal  temple  of  stone  and  gold, 
but  of  the  living  temple  ci  your  body  and  soul,  that  no 
redemption,  nor  teaching,  nor  hallowing,  will  be  anywise 
possible  for  it,  until  these  two  verses  have  been,  for  it  also, 
fulfilled:— 

''And  He  went  into  the  temple,  and  began  to  cast  out 
thexn  that  sold  therein,  and  them  that  bought.  And  He 
taught  daily  in  the  temple/'' 

1  [Ftelms  zxiT.  4.] 
s  [Lake  xix.  45,  47.] 
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APPENDIX  I 

Page  SSO,  §  15. — Expenditure  on  Science  and  Art 

The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to.  The  fact  it  relates  is  so  curioas^ 
and  so  illustrative  of  our  national  interest  in  science^  that  I  do  not  apolo- 
gise for  the  repetition: — 

"Two  years  ago  there  was  a  collection  of  the  fossils  of  Solenhofen  to  be 
sold  in  Bavaria;  the  best  in  existence,  containing  many  specimens  unique 
for  perfectness,  and  one^  unique  as  an  example  of  a  species  (a  whole  king- 
dom of  unknown  living  creatures  being  announced  by  that  fossil).  This 
collection,  of  which  the  mere  market  worth,  among  private  buyers,  would 
probably  have  been  some  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  was  offered 
to  the  English  nation  for  seven  hundred:  but  we  would  not  give  seven 
hundred,  and  the  whole  series  would  have  been  in  the  Munich  museum 
at  this  moment,  if  Professor  Owen*  had  not,  with  loss  of  his  own  time, 
and  patient  tormenting  of  the  British  public  in  the  person  of  its  represen- 
tatives, got  leave  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  at  once,  and  himself  be- 
come answerable  for  the  other  three ! — which  the  said  public  will  doubtless 
pay  him  eventually,  but  sulkily,  and  caring  nothing  about  the  matter  all 
the  while;  only  always  ready  to  cackle  if  any  credit  comes  of  it  Con- 
sider, I  beg  of  you,  arithmetically,  what  this  fact  means.  Your  annual  ex- 
penditure for  public  purposes  (a  third  of  it  for  military  apparatus)  is  at 
least  fifty  millions.  Now  seven  hundred  pounds  is  to  fifty  million  pounds, 
roughly,  as  seven  pence  to  two  thousand  pounds.  Suppose,  then,  a  gentle- 
man of  unknown  income,  but  whose  weiJth  was  to  be  conjectured  from 
the  fact  that  he  spent  two  thousand  a  year  on  his  park  walls  and  foot- 
men only,  professes  himself  fond  of  science;  and  that  one  of  his  servants 
comes  eagerly  to  tell  him  that  an  unique  collection  of  fossils,  giving  clue 
to  a  new  era  of  creation,  is  to  be  had  for  the  sum  of  sevenpence  sterling ; 
and  that  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  science,  and  spends  two  thousand 
a  year  on  his  park,  answers,  after  keeping  his  servant  waiting  several 
months,  'Well,  I'll  give  you  fburpence  for  them,  if  you  will  be  answerable 
for  the  extra  threepence 'yourself  till  next  year.'" 

*  I  originally  stated  this  fact  without  Professor  Owen's  permission;  which,  of 
coiuse,  he  could  not  with  propriety  have  granted,  had  I  asked  it ;  bnt  I  considered 
it  80  important  that  the  public  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  I  did  what  seemed 
to  me  right,  though  rude. 

xvii.  ^  2  G 
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APPENDIX  n 

Paois  839,  824,  §§  St5,  9* — Leoulation  op  Frkderics  ths  Grsat 

The  following  are  the  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon's  letters  referred  to: — 

''Well,  I  am  now  busy  with  Frederick  ike  Great;  I  am  not  nofw  as- 
tonished that  Carlyle  calls  him  Great,  neither  that  this  work  of  his  should 
have  had  such  a  sad  effect  upon  him  in  producing  it,  when  I  see  the 
number  of  volumes  he  must  have  had  to  wade  through  to  produce  sndi 
a  clear  terse  set  of  utterances;  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  the  work  as  a  bcK>k 
likely  to  do  a  reader  of  it  the  good  that  some  of  his  other  books  will  do. 
It  is  truly  awful  to  read  these  battles  after  battles,  lies  after  lies,  caUed 
Diplomacy;  it's  fearful  to  read  all  this,  and  one  wonders  how  he  that 
set  himself  to  this — He,  of  all  men— could  have  the  rare  patience  to  pro- 
duce such  a  laboured,  heart-rending  piece  of  work.  Again,  when  one  reads 
of  the  stupidity,  the  shameful  waste  d  our  moneys  by  our  forefathers,  to 
see  our  National  Debt  (the  curse  to  our  labour  now,  the  millstone  to  our 
commerce,  to  our  fair  chance  of  competition  in  our  day)  thus  created,  and 
for  what  ?  Even  Carlyle  cannot  tell ;  then  how  are  we  to  tell  ?  Now,  who 
will  deliver  us?  that  is  the  question;  who  will  help  us  in  these  days  of 
idle  or  no  work,  while  our  foreign  neighbours  have  plenty  and  are  actoally 
selling  their  produce  to  our  men  of  capital  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it ! 
House-rent  getting  dearer,  taxes  getting  dearer,  rates,  clothing,  food,  etc 
Sad  times,  my  master,  do  seem  to  have  fiilleu  upon  us.  And  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  this  lies  embedded  in  that  Frederick ;  and  yet,  so  fiir  as  I  know 
of  it,  no  critic  has  yet  given  an  exposition  of  such  laying  there.  For  our 
behoof,  is  there  no  one  that  will  take  this,  that  there  lies  so  woven  in 
with  much  other  stuff*  so  sad  to  read,  to  any  man  that  does  not  believe 
man  was  made  to  fight  alone,  to  be  a  butcher  of  his  fellow-man?  Who 
will  do  this  work,  or  piece  of  work,  so  that  all  who  care  may  know  how  it 
is  that  our  debt  grew  so  large,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  we  ought  to 
know? — that  clearly  is  one  great  reason  why  the  book  was  written  and 
was  printed.  Well,  I  hope  some  day  all  this  will  be  clear  to  our  people, 
and  some  man  or  men  will  arise  and  sweep  us  clear  of  these  hindrances^ 
these  sad  drawbacks  to  the  vitality  of  our  work  in  this  world.'* 

''67,  Niu  Snuner,  SmaxBnjkm,  Ak  7,  1897. 
''Dbar  Sir,— 

''  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  letters  as  additsms  to  yonr 
books,^  which  I  have  read  with  deep  interest,  aad  shall  take  case  oC  then, 
and  read  them  over  again,  so  that  I  may  thoroughly  oomprahead  them, 
and  be  able  to  think  of  them  for  future  use.  I  myself  am  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  our  co-operation,  and  never  have  been ;  it  is  too  much  tinged  wilk 
the  very  elements  that  they  complain  of  in  our  present  systems  of  trade— 
selfishness.     I  have  for  years   b^n  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 

1  [That  is,  the  first  two  letters  of  Tkme  mid  2U^.] 
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editor  of  the  Co-operaior'^  to  such  evils  that  I  see  in  it.  Now  further,  I 
may  state  that  I  find  you  and  Carlyle  seem  io  agree  quite  on  the  idea 
of  the  Matterhood  qualincation.  There  again  I  find  you  both  feel  and  write 
as  all  working  men  consider  just.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not  an  honest, 
noble  working  man  that  would  not  by  £ir  senre  under  such  majiei^hood, 
than  be  the  en^loy^  or  workman  of  a  co-operative  store.  Woridng  men  do 
not  as  a  rule  make  good  masters;  neiUier  do  they  treat  each  other  with 
that  courtesy  as  a  noble  master  treats  his  working  man.  George  Fox 
shadows  forth  some  such  treatment  that  Friends  ought  to  make  law  and 
guidance  for  their  working  men  and  slaves,  such  as  you  speak  of  in  your 
letters.  I  will  look  the  passage  up,  as  it  is  quite  to  the  point,  so  Ikr  as  I 
now  remember  it  In  Vol.  VI.  of  Frederick  the  Great,  1  find  a  great  deal 
there  that  I  feel  quite  certain,  if  our  Queen  or  Oovemment  could  make  law, 
thousands  of  Bnglish  working  men  would  bail  it  with  such  a  shoai  of  joy 
and  gladness  as  would  astonish  the  Continental  world.^  These  changca 
suggested  by  Carlyle  and  placed  before  the  thinkers  of  England,  are  the 
noblest,  the  truest  utterances  on  real;  kinghood,  that  I  have  ever  read; 
the  more  I  think  over  them,  the  mare  I  feel  the  truth,  the  justness,  and 
also  the  fitness  of  them,  to  our  nation's  present  dire  necessities;  yet  this 
is  the  man,  and  these  are  the  thoughts  of  his,  that  our  critics  seem  never 
to  see,  or  if  seen,  don't  think  worth  printing  or  in  any  way  wisely  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  thereto,  alas!  All  this  and  much  more 
fills  me  with  such  sadness  that  I  am  driven  almost  to  despair.  I  see  from 
the  newspapers,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  other  places  are  sternly  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  the  short  time  movement  until  such  times  as  trade 
revives,  and  I  find  the  masters  and  men  seem  to  adopt  it  with  a  good 
grace  and  friendly  spirit.     I  also  beg  to  inform  you  I  see  a  Mr.  Morley, 

-a  large  numufacturer  at  Nottingham,  has  been  living  pensions  to  all  his 
old  workmen.*  I  hope  such  a  noble  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
weiUthy  masters.  It  would  do  more  to  niake  a  n^aster  loved,  honpuiyMl« 
and  cared  for,  than  thousands  of  pounds  expended  in  other  w^js.  "Hie 
Government  Savings  Banks  is  one  of  thje  wisest  acts  of  late  years  done 
hy  our  Governn^ent.^  I,  myself,  often  wish  the  Government  held  all  qw: 
baxiks  instead  of  privi^te  men ;  that  would  put  an  end  to  false  SMQulatipni, 
such  as  we  too  often  in  the  provi9ccs  suffer  so  severely  by,  so  I  hail  w:ith 

pleasui^e  and  delight  the  shadowing  forth  by  you  of  these  poble  plaqs  for 

the   future:   I  f^   gkd   and   uplifted  to  think   of  the   gDod   %h^  mpb 

teaching  wUl  do  for  us  all. 

"Yours  truly, 

^'Thoihas  Dixon/' 

Jr.  Henry  i^tsian,  of  Maneh^ter.] 
e  ahova,  §  9  n.  (p.  d24)J 
le  lato  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  (1809-1886),  who  pensioned  his  employ^  at 
f  £2000  annually.] 
«  [Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  establishing  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  received  the 
roval  assent  on  May  17,  1861,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  16th  of  Si^p^mbar 
following.    By  1867  the  number  of  depositors  was  8/^,989^  the  amount  standiog  to 
tbeix  cjMit  being  £9,749,929.     For  another  reference  to  the  Savings  Baok,  see 
CTnto  tkU  Lo/a,  §  61  j&ibftve,  p,  W).] 
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**67,  NiuB  Strut^  SuMDnLAm,  Fsb.  24,  1867. 
''  Dear  Sir,— 

**  I  now  give  you  the  references  to  Frederick  ike  Greats  VoL  VI. :  I^ad 
Question,  865  page,  where  he  increases  the  number  of  small  IkimeR  to 
4000  (202,  204).  English  soldiers  and  T.  C's  remarks  on  our  ^skcm  d 
purchase,  etc.  His  law  (620,  628,  624).  State  of  Poland  and  how  he  r^ 
paired  it  (487,  488,  489^  490).  I  especially  value  the  way  he  mtiodnccd 
all  kinds  of  industries  therein,  and  so  soon  changed  the  chaos  into  order 
Again,  the  schoolmasters  also  are  given  (not  yet  in  England,  says  T.  C; 
Again  the  use  he  made  of  £15,000  surplus  in  Brandenburg;  how  it  wis 
applied  to  better  his  staff  of  masters.  To  me,  the  VoL  VI.  is  one  of 
the  wisest  pieces  of  modem  thought  in  our  language.  I  only  wish  I  had 
either  your  power,  C.  Kingsley,  Maurice,  or  some  such  able  pen-genenl- 
ship,  to  illustrate  and  show  forth  all  the  wise  teaching  on  lawr,  govern- 
ment, and  social  Hfe  I  see  in  it,  and  shining  like  a  star  throng  all  its 
pages.*  I  feel  also  the  truth  of  all  you  have  written,  and  will  do  all  I 
can  to  make  such  men  or  women  that  care  for  such  thoughts,  see  it,  or 
read  it.  I  am  copying  the  letters  as  fast  and  as  well  as  I  can,  and  viD 
use  my  utmost  endeavour  to  have  them  done  that  justice  to  thej  merit 

"Yours  truly, 

"Thomas  Dizon.'* 

APPENDIX  ni 

Page  342,  §  28. — Effect  of  Modern  ENTERTAnncBNTs  on  the 
Mind  of  Youth 

The  letter  of  the  Times'  correspondent  referred  to  contained  an  account  of 
one  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  depravity  ever  brought  before  a  criminal 
court ; '  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  any  of  its  detaUs  under  the  reader  s 
attention,  for  nearly  every  other  number  of  our  journals  has  of  late  coo- 
tained  some  instances  of  atrocities  before  unthought  of,  and,  it  might  faavf 
seemed,  impossible  to  humanity.  The  connection  of  these  with  the  moden 
love  of  excitement  in  the  sensational  novel  and  drama  may  not  be  generdlj 
understood,  but  it  is  direct  and  constant;  all  furious  pursuit  of  pleasme 
ending  in  actual  desire  of  honor  and  delight  in  death.     I  entered  into 

*  1  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  some  of  the  passages  to  which  Mr.  Dixon  liciv 
refers,  in  a  form  enabling  the  reader  to  see  their  bearing  on  each  other  more  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  sequel  to  the  essay  on  War  in  the  Crown  of  Wild  OUve.^ 


*  [The  references  are  to  the  first  edition  in  six  volumes  (1858-1865) ;  in  tiie 
cheaper  edition  of  1869  the  work  was  in  seven  volumes.] 

'  [A  youth  of  nineteen,  who  had  murdered  a  woman,  explained  that  he  had 
planned  three  other  murders,  including  that  of  his  fiither.  He  gloried  in  his  ctibk, 
and  explained  to  the  presiding  Judge  that  work  ''did  not  suit  him."] 


>  [tliis  note  was  added  by  Ruskin  in  1872 ;  the  revised  edition  of  the  Ormm  tf 
Wild  OHve,  containing  the  ''sequel"  here  referred  to,  was  published  in  the  foUowior 
year  (see  Vol.  XVIII),] 
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some  fuller  paiticulan  on  this  subject  in  a  leeture  given  in  the  spring  at 
the  Rojal  Institution. 

(Any  part  of  the  Lecture  referred  to  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest 
will  be  printed,  somewhere^  in  this  series.^) 


APPENDIX  IV 

Page  370,  §  63. — Drunkenness  as  the  Cause  of  Crime 

The  follomng  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon's  letter  referred  to,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting : — , 

"Dear  Sir, — 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  think,  will  arouse  the  attention  of  thinkers  more  than 
any  of  the  series,  it  being  on  topics  they  in  general  feel  more  interested 
in  than  the  others,  especially  as  in  these  you  do  not  assail  their  pockets  so 
much  as  in  the  former  ones.  Since  you  seem  interested  with  the  notes 
or  rough  sketches  on  gin,  G  *  *  *  of  Dublin  was  the  man  I  alluded  to 
as  making  his  money  by  drink,  and  then  giving  the  results  of  such  traffic 
to  repair  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin.^  It  was  thousands  of  pounds.  I  call 
such  charity  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul!  Immense  fortunes  are  made  in 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  and  I  will  tell  you  why;  it  is  all  paid  for  in  cash,  at 
least  such  as  the  poor  people  buy;  they  get  credit  for  clothes,  butchers' 
meat,  groceries,  etc.,  while  they  give  the  gin-palace  keeper  cask;  they 
never  begrudge  the  price  of  a  glass  of  gin  or  beer,  they  never  haggle 
over  tit  price,  never  once  think  of  doing  that;  but  in  the  purchase  of 
almost  every  other  article  they  haggle  aiid  begrudge  its  price.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  its  profits — there  are  houses  here  whose  average  weekly 
takings  in  cash  at  their  bars,  is  £50,  £60,  £70,  £80,  £90,  to  £I50  per 
week !  Nearly  all  the  men  of  intelligence  in  it,  say  it  is  the  curse  of  the 
woMng  classes.  Men  whose  earnings  are,  say  20s.  to  SOs.  per  week,  spend 
on  the  average  ds.  to  6s.  per  week  (some  even  lOs.).  It's  my  mode  of 
living  to  supply  these  houses  with  corks  that  makes  me  see  so  much  of 
the  drunkenness;  and  that  is  the  cause  why  I  never  really  cared  for  fmf 
trade,  seeing  the  misery  that  was  entailed  on  my  fellow  men  and  women 
by  the  use  of  this  stuff!  Again,  a  house  with  a  licence  to  sell  spirits, 
wine,  and  ale,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  is  worth  two  to  three 
times  more  money  than  any  other  class  of  property.  One  house  here 
worth  nominally  £140  sold  the  other  day  for  £520;  another  one  worth 

1  [Note  added  in  1872.    The  edition  of  1867  reads:— 

".  .  .  Royal  Institution,  which  will  be  shortly  published  in  a  form  ac- 
cessible to  the  readers  of  these  Letters,  and  I  therefore  give  no  extracts 
from  it" 
The  lecture  was,  however,  neither  so  published,  nor  in  the  ''Works"  Series.     It 
was  entitled  ''On  the  Present  State  of  Modem  Art  with  Reference  to  the  Adris- 
able  Arxa^ffements  of  the  National  Gallerv,"  and  is  now  included  In  Vol.  XIX.] 

*  [Sir  &i^amin  Lee  Guinness  (1798-1868),  succeeded  his  fiither  as  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Dublin  brewery,  the  business  of  which  he  greatiy  extended.  He 
restored  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  a  cost  of  £160,000  (1860-1866).] 
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£200  told  for  £800.  I  know  premiKs  with  a  lioenoe  that  were  sold  for 
£1800,  and  then  sold  again  two  years  after  for  £1800;  another  place  was 
rented  for  £50^  now  rents  at  £100 — ^this  last  is  a  house  used  by  waB;king 
men  and  laboarers  chiefly  I  No,  I  honour  men  like  Sir  W,  TrtotiyaM^  tbsft 
are  teetotalers,  or  total  abstainers,  as  an  example  to  poor  men,  and,  to 
prevent  his  work-people  being  tempted,  will  not  allow  any  publio-hoase  on 
his  estate.  If  our  land  had  a  few  such  men  it  would  help  the  caose.  We 
possess  one  such  a  man  here,  a  banker.  I  feel  sorry  to  say  the  progres 
of  temperance  is  not  so  great  as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  The  only  religioiis 
body  that  approaches  to  your  ideas  of  political  economy  is  Quakerism  ss 
taught  by  George  Fox.  Carlyle  seems  deeply  tinged  with  their  teachings. 
Silerice  to  them  is  as  valuable  as  to  him.  Again,  why  should  people  howl 
and  shriek  over  the  law  that  the  Alliance  '  is  now  trying  to  cany  oat  in  cor 
land  called  the  Permissive  Bill  ?  If  we  had  just  laws  we  then  would  not  be 
so  miserable  or  so  much  annoyed  now  and  then  with  cries  of  Reform  and 
cries  of  Distress.  I  send  you  two  pamphlets ; — one  gives  the  working  man's 
reasons  why  he  don't  go  to  churcn ;  in  it  you  will  see  a  few  opinions  ex- 
pressed very  much  akin  to  those  you  have  written  to  me.  The  other  gives 
an  account  how  it  is  the  poor  Indians  have  died  of  Famine,  simply  because 
they  have  destroyed  the  very  system  of  Political  Economy,  or  one  having 
some  approach  to  it,  that  you  are  now  endeavouring  to  direct  the  attentiau 
of  thinkers  to  in  our  country.  The  Sesame  and  LiUes  I  have  read  as  yoa 
requested.  I  feel  now  fully  the  aim  and  object  you  have  in  view  in  the 
Letters,  but  I  cannot  help  directing  your  attention  to  that  portion  where 
you  mention  or  rather  exclaim  against  the  Florentines  pulling  down  their 
AncietU  Walls  to  build  a  Boulevard^  That  passage  is  one  that  would  gladden 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Italians^  especially  men  that  love  liafy  and  Dimie!'^ 


APPENDIX  V 

Page  371,  §  63.— Abuse  op  Food 

Paragraphs  cut  from  Manchester  Examiner  of  March  l6,  1867: — 

^'A  Parisian  Character^—^A  celebrated  character  has  disappeared  &om 
the  Palais  Royal.  R^n6  Lartique  was  a  Swiss,  and  a  man  of  about  sixty. 
He  actually  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Palais  Royal — that  is  to  sav, 
he  spent  the  third  of  his  life  at  dinner.  Every  morning  at  ten  o'dodL  £e 
was  to  be  seen  going  into  a  restaurant  (usually  Tissat's),  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  installed  in  a  corner,  which  he  only  quitted  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  aft;er  having  drunk  at  least  six  or  seven  bottles 
of  different  kinds  of  wine.     He  then  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  till 

»  Pee  S  83  (above,  p.  370  n.).] 

*  [The  *<  United  Kingdom  Alliance,"  formed  in  186SL  with  tbe  object  of  SQppte8Biii| 
the  hqnor  traffic  by  legislation ;  its  "  Permissive  Bill  proposed  to  give  a  piiwvr  m 
local  veto  on  the  traffic  to  the  ratepavers.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  Preface  (§  8)  to  the  second  edition  of  Sssame  amd  Wm 
(Vol.  XVIIL  p.  28).] 
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the  dock  struck  fivcj  when  he  made  his  appearance  again  at  the  same 
restautant,  and  always  at  the  same  place.  His  second  meal,  at  which 
he  drank  quite  as  much  as  at  the  first,  invariably  lasted  till  half-past  nine. 
Therefore,  he  devoted  nine  hours  a  day  to  eating  and  drinking.  His 
dress  was  most  wretched — his  shoes  broken,  his  trousers  torn,  his  paletdt 
without  axnr  lining  and  patched,  his  waistcoat  without  buttons,  his  hat  a 
rusty  red  nom  old  age,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dirty  white  beard. 
One  day  lie  went  up  to  the  cofftpfotr,  and  asked  the  presiding  divinity 
there  to  allow  him  to  run  in  debt  for  one  day's  dinner.  He  perceived  some 
hesitatkm  in  oompljing  with  the  request,  and  immediately  called  one  of 
the  waiten,  and  desired  him  to  follow  him.  He  went  into  the  <^ce,  un- 
buttoned a  eertain  indispensable  garment,  and,  taking  off  a  broad  leather 
belt,  somewhat  startled  the  waiter  by  displaying  two  hundred  gold  pieces, 
each  worth  one  fauudred  francs.  Taking  up  one  of  them,  he  tossed  it  to 
the  WAiter,  and  desired  him  to  pay  whatever  he  owed.  He  never  again 
appeared  at  that  restaurant,  and  died  a  few  days  ago  of  indigestion." 

''Rkvsnob  in  a  Ball-Rooii.-^A  distressing  event  lately  took  place  at 
Gatellas,  a  little  commune  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  near  Mentone.  All  the 
young  people  of  the  place  being  assembled  in  a  dancing-room,  one  of  the 
young  men  was  seen  to  &11  suddenly  to  the  ground,  whilst  a  young  woman, 
his  partner,  brandished  a  poniard,  and  was  preparing  to  inflict  a  second 
blow  on  hhn,  having  already  desperately  wounded  him  in  the  stomach.  The 
author  of  the  crime  was  at  once  arrested.      She  declared  her  name  to  be 

Marie  P ,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  added  that  she  had  acted  fi'om 

a  motive  of  revenge,  the  young  man  having  led  her  astray  formerly  with  a 
promise  of  marriage,  which  he  had  never  fulfilled.  In  the  morning  of  that 
day  she  had  summoned  him  to  keep  his  word,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  had 
determined  on  making  the  dandng-room  the  scene  of  her  revenge.  She 
was  at  first  locked  up  in  the  prison  of  Mentone,  and  afterwards  sent  on  to 
Nice.     The  young  man  continues  in  an  alarming  state." 


APPENDIX   VI 

Paoc  381,  §  75. — Regulations  of  Trade 

I  PRINT  portions  of  two  letters  of  Mr.  Dixon's  in  this  place;  one  referring 
to  our  former  discussion  respecting  the  sale  of  votes :  ^ — 

^'579  Nile  8trbeT|  Sunderland,  Marek  21,  1867. 

'^  I  only  wish  I  could  write  in  some  tolerable  good  style,  so  that  I  could 
idealise,  or  rather  realize  to  folks,  the  life,  and  love,  and  marriage  of  a 
working  man  and  his  wife.  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  working  man  that  really 
does  know  what  a  true  wife  is,  for  his  eveiy  want,  his  every  comfort  in  life 
depends  on  her ;  and  his  children's  home,  their  daily  lives  and  future  lives, 
are  shaped  by  her.      Napoleon  wisely  said,    *  France  needs  good  mothers 

1  [See  §§  11»  26  (above,  pp.  326,  840).] 
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tluui  bnve  men.  Good  motben  are  the  maken  or  ■hspets  of  ^ood 
and  brmve  men.'  I  cuinot  tay  that  these  are  the  woids,  but  it  is  tbe  im- 
port of  his  speech  on  the  topic.  We  have  a  saying  amongst  as :  'The  man 
may  spend  and  money  lend,  if  his  wife  be  imgki,' — t^  good  wife ; — *  bvt  be 
may  woriL  and  try  to  sare,  but  will  have  no^fd,  if  his  wife  be  noogfat,'— 
Le.  bad  or  thriftless  wife. 

'^Nowj  since  you  are  intending  to  treat  of  the  working  man's  paiha- 
ment  and  its  duties,  I  will  just  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  ci  what 
I  consider  should  be  the  questions  or  measures  that  demand  an  earij 
enquiry  into  and  debate  on.  That  guilds  be  established  in  ereij  town, 
where  masters  and  men  may  meet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  temptationa  of  the 
public-house  and  drmk.  And  then,  let  it  be  nwde  law  that  every  lad 
should  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  seven  years  to  a  trade  or 
art,  before  he  is  aUowed  to  be  a  member  of  such  guild ;  also,  that  all  wages 
be  based  on  a  rate  of  so  much  per  hour,  and  not  day,  as  at  present;  imd 
let  every  man  prove  his  workmanship  before  such  a  guild;  and  then  allow 
to  him  such  pajrment  per  hour  as  his  craft  merits.  Let  there  be  three 
grades,  and  then  let  there  be  triab  of  skill  in  workmanship  eveij  year; 
and  then,  if  the  workman  of  the  third  grade  prove  that  he  bM  made 
progress  in  his  craft,  reward  him  accordingly,  llien,  before  a  lad  la  pot 
to  any  trade,  why  not  see  what  he  is  naturally  fitted  for?  Combe'a  book, 
entitled  The  ContHtvium  of  Man^  throws  a  good  deal  of  truth  on  to  these 
matters.  Now,  here  are  two  branches  of  the  science  of  life  that,  so  fiu-, 
have  never  <mce  been  given  trial  of  in  this  way.  We  certainly  use  them 
after  a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  not  till  then. 

''Next  to  that,  cash  payment  for  all  and  everything  needed  in  life 
Credit  i$  a  curee  to  him  that  gives  it,  and  that  takes  it  He  that  lives 
by  credit  lives  in  general  carelessly.  If  there  was  no  credit,  people  then 
would  have  to  live  on  what  they  earned!  Then,  after  that,  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  of  Fortune  you  propose.  By  the  hour  system,  not  a  single 
man  need  be  idle ;  it  would  give  employment  to  all,  and  even  two  hoars  per 
day  would  realise  more  to  a  man  than  breaking  etanei.  Thus  you  would 
make  every  one  self-dependent — ^also  no  fear  of  being  out  of  work  alto- 
gether. Then  let  there  be  a  Government  fund  for  all  the  savings  of  tbe 
working  man.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  wild,  discursive  sort  of  a 
letter. 

"Yours  truly, 

''Thomas  Duow." 

"  I  have  read  your  references  to  the  Times  on  *  Bribery.'  Well,  that  hat 
long  been  my  own  opinion;  they  simply  have  a  vote  to  sell,  and  sell  it 
the  same  way  as  they  sell  potatoes,  or  a  coat,  or  any  other  saleable 
article.  Voters  generally  say,  'What  does  this  gentleman  want  in  Psnis- 
ment  ?  Why,  to  help  himself  and  his  family  or  mends ;  he  does  not  spend 
all  the  money  he  spends  over  his  election  for  pure  good  of  his  country! 
No:  it's  to  benefit  his  pocket,  to  be  sure.  Why  should  I  not  make  t 
penny  with  my  vote,  as  well  as  he  does  with  his  in  Parliament?*  I  think 
that  if  the  system  of  canvassing  or  election  agents  were  done  away  with, 

>  [The  ComtUuHon  qf  Man  caneidered  in  BOaHen  to  Sstemal  OiifedMfi}if  Oaoxfc 
Combe,  first  published  in  1828,  and  many  times  ro-issued.] 
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t  and  all  personal  canvassing  for  rotes  entirely  abolished,  it  wonld  help  to 
put  down  bribery.  Let  each  gentleman  send  to  the  electors  his  political 
I  opinions  in  a  circular,  and  then  let  papers  be  sent,  or  cards,  to  each  elector, 
(  and  then  let  them  go  and  record  their  votes  in  the  same  way  they  do  for 
\  a  councillor  in  the  Corporation.  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
and  prevent  those  scenes  of  drunkenness  so  common  in  our  towns  during 
B  elections.  Bewick's  opinions  of  these  matters  are  quite  to  the  purpose,  I 
I  think  (see  page  201  of  Memoir),^  Again,  respecting  the  Paris  matter  referred 
i  to  in  your  last  letter,  I  have  read  it.  Does  it  not  manifest  plainly  enough 
'  that  Buropeans  are  also  in  a  measure  possessed  with  that  same  demoniacal 
:  spirit  like  the  Japanese?"^ 
: 

;  APPENDIX  VII 

,   The  following  letter  did  not  form  part  of  the  series  written  to  Mr.  -Dixon ; 
.  but  is  perhaps  worth  reprinting.     I  have  not  the  date  of  the  number  of 
.  the  Gaselie  in  which  i^  appeared,  but  it  was  during  the  tailors'  strike  in 
London.* 

,  ''To  THE  EnrroR  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle, 

,   "Sir,— 

''In  your  yesterday's  article  on  strikes  you  have  veiy  neatly  and  tersely 
expressed  the  primal* &l]acy  of  modem  political  economy — to  wit,  that 
'the  value  of  any  piece  of  labour  cannot  be  defined' — and  that  'all  that 
can  be  ascertained  is  simply  whether  anv  man  can  be  got  to  do  it  for 
a  certain  sum.'  Now,  sir,  the  '  value '  of  any  piece  of  labour,  that  is  to 
say,  the  quantity  of  food  and  air  which  will  enable  a  man  to  perform  it 
without  losing  actually  any  of  his  flesh  or  his  nervous  energy,  is  as  abso- 
lutely fixed  a  quantity  as  the  weight  of  powder  necessaiy  to  carry  a  given 
ball  a  given  distance.  And  within  limits  varying  by  exceedingly  minor 
and  unimportant  circumstances,  it  is  an  ascertainable  quantity.  I  told  the 
public  this  five  years  ago^ — and  under  pardon  of  your  politico-economical 
contributors^ — it  is  not  a  'sentimental,'  but  a  chemical  fact. 

"Let  any  half-dozen  of  recognised  London  physicians  state  in  precise 
terms  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and  space  of  lodging,  they  con- 
sider approximately  necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  a  labourer  in  any 
given  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  hours  he  may,  without  shortening 
is  life,  work  at  such  business  daily  if  so  sustained. 

>  [^'By  maldns^  elections  simple,  candidates  wonld  be  spared  the  expense  of  a 
canvassy  and  drunkenness  and  the  base,  wicked  efieets  consequent  thereon  might  be 
avoided,"  etc  (A  Memoir  qf  Thomas  Bemek^  written  by  himself:  Newcastle-on-iyne, 
1862).! 

*  [See  above,  §  26  (p.  341}.] 

>  [The  date  was  May  1,  1867.  The  letter  was  reprinted  from  the  Gazette 
in  1880  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaee,  vol  ii.  p.  96,  with  the  title  "The  Standard 
of  Wages."  For  the  variations  in  the  text,  see  above,  under  "Vari»  Leotiones," 
p.  308.] 

^  rReallv,  seven  years  ago ;  in  Unto  this  Lasty  §§  78  seq,  (above,  pp.  105  seq,),'] 
^  [For  tke  reference  here,  lee  above,  §  164,  and  the  passage  from  the  PoU  Matt 
OuMette  there  cited  in  a  note  (p.  451  n,).] 
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''And  let  all  nMaten  be  bouad  to  give  their  men  a  efaoioe  hetrveen  m 
order  for  that  quantity  of  food  and  lodgings  or  audi  wages  as  the  market 
magr  offer  for  that  number  of  hourB*  work. 

"  Proper  laws  for  the  maintenanee  of  families  would  require  further  cou- 
oession^but,  in  the  outset,  let  but  this  law  of  wages  be  established,  and  if 
then  we  have  any  more  strikes  yon  may  denounce  them  without  one  word 
of  remonstrsnee  either  from  sense  or  sensibility. 

'<I  am^  ^, 

''Your  obedient  seivant, 

"John  Ronoiv." 


(Added  in  ihit  EdUion) 

APPENDIX    VIII 

riN  this  Appendix  are  collected  some  passages  in  the  original  letters  whidi 
Raskin  withdrew  in  1867  as  involving  matters  then  of  personal  or  political 
controversy.] 

[§  97^  at  the  end  of  the  section,  the  letter,  as  originally  published,  had 
an  additional  passage: — ] 

"While  we  are  talking  of  compassion,  will  you  just  look  at  the 
letter  of  the  Washington  correspondent  in  last  Satunlay's  Ttmer,  and 
note  the  fact  therein  reported,  that  the  American  Parliament  is  at 
present  deliberating  whether  or  not  it  shall  leave  fifty-six  thousand 
persons  to  starve;  partly  in  revenge,  and  partly  to  get  them  out  of 
their  way.  'The  appeals  of  women  and  children  for  bread  were 
received  as  savages  might  have  received  them,  with  mockery  and 
derision.  General  Logan,  in  an  excited  speech,  his  first  in  the 
House,  called  upon  Congress  to  "let  the  Southern  people  starve, 
so  that  the  vengeance  of  the  country  might  be  complete,"  and 
Mr.  WUlUms,  of  Indiana,  said,  "If  need  be,  let  God  Almighty 
populate  the  South  with  people  who  love  our  flag,  and  the  free 
institutions  of  which  it  is  the  emblem.''  That  is,  "Let  the  Southern 
people  die  in  their  ditches,  aad  the  Northerners  step  in  and  take 
their  desolate  and  barren  lands."' 

"Is  not  this  a  beautiful  result  of  an  Evangdkal  war  proclaimed 
pathetieally  by  sundry  ministers  and  benevolent  ladies — ^in  fitvonr  of 
their  black  friends  P  I  think  they  will  find  they  have  emancipated 
quite  another  sort  of  black  friends  out  of  a  much  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  Carolina.  He,  who  should  have  been  'reserved  in 
chains  and  darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,'  ^  will  doubt- 
less, thus  loosed,  love  their  flag,  and  the  free  institutions  of  wbicb 
it  is  the  emblem  ! 

"You  know  Dante,  don't  youP    at  least  the  Infemo  (very  few 

1  [Jade  6.] 
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people  know  anything  more  of  him^),  and  jon  recollect  the  ttory  of 
the  Tower  of  Fiiniiney  and  Dante's  cane  on  the  Pisans  ? — 

'"Oh,  thoQ  Pisa,  shame 
Of  all  the  people  who  their  dwelling  make 
In  that  fair  region  where  the  Italian  voice 
Is  heard, — since  that  thy  neighhours  are  so  slack 
To  punish,  from  their  deep  foundations  rise 
Capraja  and  Gorgona,  and  dam  up 
llie  mouth  of  Amo,  that  each  soul  in  thee 
May  perish  in  the  waters.' > 

"  He  invokes  the  deluge-wrath  upon  them,  though  they  had  but 
slain  with  hunger  four  innocent  persons;  what  would  Dante  have 
written,  think  you,  of  a  nation  whose  Parliament  debates  whether  it 
shall  not  slay  fifty-six  thousand?" 

[§  106,  line  80.  Here  the  letter,  as  originally  published,  has  an  addi- 
tional passage  (referring  to  the  one  just  given  above :— •] 

"  By  the  way,  do  yoo  notice  that,  while  the  Christian  Parliament 
of  America  is  debating  whether  it  sliall  starve  56,000  persons  in 
revenge,  our  metropolitan  bishop,  here,  is  also  in  a  tronUed  state 
of  mind  about  the  dilution  of  wine  with  water  on  sacred  occasions. 
You  may  see  in  the  Pall  Mall  GaxetU  of  yesterday  that  the  Bishop 
of  London  (quite  one  of  our  best  bishops,  and  truly  serviceable  in 
many  matters,*  and  one  who  ought  not  to  be  annoyed  in  these  minor 
particulars)  has  'taken  a  decided  step  in  connection  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Alban's,'  ^  against  whom  charges  four 
--^respecting  use  of  candles,  incense,  and  the  mixed  chalice,  etc. — 
are  to  be  Mnvestigated '  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 

''  What  with  railroads  and  ritualism  together,  that  verse  of  Isaiah's 
seems  to  have  come  sliarplj  true  of  our  '  faithful  city '  of  London — 
'Thy  silver  has  become  dross-^thy  wine  mixed  with  water/" ^ 

(§  148,  kst  line.  The  letter,  as  originally  published,  broke  off  here,  and 
continued : — ] 

**Jpri/ 18,  Jfomtn^. 

'Tve  just  got  your  ridiculous  letter  about  America,  which  has 
made  me  lose  my  temper  to  that  extent — (notwithstanding  my  having 
just  found  a  cluster  of  wood-anemones,  which  I've  been  throe  years 
coaxing,  in  full  bloom  at  last  in  my  orchard)— that  I  can  hardly  go 

1  [Compare  Vol.  X.  p.  379,  where  Raskin  suggests  reasons  why  the  Paraidito  is 
less  read  uan  the  i^i^Smia.] 

>  \Wemo,  zzxiiL  7^-84  (Car/s  transUtion).  Ruskin  refers  to  the  pssssge  hi 
Maglii  NeH,  \  d5.] 

*  [The  Bisnop  oi  London  at  the  time  was  Tait.  Ruskin  may  have  been  thinking 
mors  partienlarly  of  the  Bishop's  broad-minded  action  in  the  Colenso  esse,  1861- 
1806  (see  below,  p.  521  n.),  as  well  as  of  his  good  work  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  186a] 

*  [The  Rev.  A.  H.  Maekonoehie.] 
»  [See  Isaiah  i.  22.] 
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OD  writing  at  all.  I  shall  force  myself^  however,  before  1  say  any- 
thing in  reply,  to  finish  the  next  sentence  I  meant  to  write  aixNit 
the  upper  classes,  for  it  was  to  end  at  any  rate  with  a  reference 
to  America,  which  will  make  your  intolerably  provoking  letter  sn 
^posite,  and  therefore  not  altogether  vexatious,  piece  of  interrup- 
tion.    This,  then,  being  the  natural  .  .  /' 

[§  141,  line  12,  the  letter,  as  originally  published,  continued  as  foUows : — ] 

''There — I've  actually  got  through  my  sentence,  and  I  don't  think, 

though   I've  been  holding  my  breath   and  biting  my  lips  all   the 

time,  that  a  word  of  it  is  materially  different  from  what  it  would 

otherwise  have  been. 

'*  And  now  for  your  letter,  or  rather  your  friend's  endosed  with  it, 
of  which  the  provocation  is  all  the  greater  for  his  evidently  being 
a  sensible  man,  and  one  who  ought  to  know  better.  He  mys  (in 
brief  substance)  this,  that  if  Carlyle  and  I  (mind,  I  only  sp^dL  of 
myself  together  with  him  as  a  son  might  speak  of  his  fisther  and 
himself,  not  on  any  term  of  other  equality)-— that  if  Carlyle  and  1 
were  wiser,  and  in  particular,  if  I  had  not,  as  your  friend  supposes, 
derived  all  my  information  chiefly  from  the  Ttmef,  we  shoold  both 
come  to  think  of  the  American  War  and  the  Jamaica  question  as 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  ^nd  Mr.  W.  M.  Rosseiti 
think. — Now  first  for  the  sources  of  my  information  respecting  the 
principles  of  the  American  War.  I  do  not  believe  that  throogh 
the  whole  course  of  it  I  read  twenty  sentences  of  the  lucabrations 
of  any  one  writer  of  the  entire  body  of  infallible  British,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  Press,  except  only  those  relating  to  the  probable  oourae  of 
military  operations, — and  very  little  of  those  (and  I  seldom  looked 
even  for  reports  of  the  facto,  until  the  papers  were  ten  days  old, 
that  I  might  not  be  teased  with  conjectures  and  c<mtradictiona). 

"  My  sources  of  information  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  NorUiein 
Americans  are  briefly  the  following.  First:  I  travelled  with  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  ^  and  her  family  from  Chamouni  to  Basle,  in  the  vear 
1856;  losing  a  great  comer  of  my  heart  to  her  little  daagnter 
Georgie  in  a  scramble  about  the  Glacier  des  Boissons;  and  dis- 
cussing immoveable  articles  of  faith  in  a  serene  picnic  by  the  castle 
of  VMlengrin  [Valangrin]  above  NeufchAtel;  and  while  we  rested 
under  the,  as  immoveable,  Pierre  k  Bot,  with  the  great  ramparts  of 
Swiss  liberty  glittering  to  their  outmost  bastions  beyond  the  blue 
lake  at  our  feet.'  When  the  war  first  broke  out.  Miss  Geoq^e 
wrote  roe  word  that  she  was  wearing  her  fingers  to  the  bcme  in 

1  [Harriet  Elizabeth  Beeeher  (1811-1896),  wife  of  C.  E.  Stowe,  a  friend  of  and  for 
many  years  in  correspondence  with,  Rusldn ;  anihoresi,  among  many  other  works, 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  1861-1852  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  97),  and  Sunny  Memories  ^  Mmm 
Landi,  1864  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  88).     Her  "< little  daughter  Georgie"  was  her  thlid 


daughter,  bom  in  184a] 

*  [The  Castle  of  Vahtngrin  (dat 
of  Nench&tel,  on  the  road  to  Chan 


(dating  from  the  twelfth  century)  is  a  few  miles  nerth 
:ihanx  de  Fonda    The  Pierre  a  Bot(toadstoDe)  is  tbe 
largest  erratic  boulder  known  on  the  Jura ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Cbaumont,  the  bill 
immediately  above  NeuchateL     Beyond  the  lake  the  range  oi  the  Swiss  Alps  i» 

seen.] 
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embvMdering  burners^  to  which  I  returned  answer  that  I  had  much 
rather  hear  she  was  keeping  them  round  and  fit  for  adornment  by 
ring ;  and  have  been  a  discarded  lover  ever  since.  Secondly :  Though 
I  rarely  take  a  companion  with  me  among  the  Alps,  except  old 
Joseph  Couttet,  of  Chamouni,  I  asked  an  American  friend,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman,  to  come  and  stay  with  me  at  Chamouni  and  Lucerne  for 
two  months,  in  the  year  1860.^  He  has  been  since  the  North 
American  Q>nsnl  at  Kome,  and  is  now  Consul  in  the  Levant  some- 
where ;  and  I  had  to  send  him  a  hundred  pounds  to  help  him  to 
remove  from  one  consulate  to  another,  because  the  rascally  North 
American  Government  shortened  his  income  unexpectedly,  the 
moment  the  war  was  over ;  and  so  made  me,  among  other  innocent 
persons,  contribute  to  the  paying  of  their  debts. 

« Thirdly,  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  next  to  Carlyle, 
is  an  American,  of  Boston,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  with  whom,  in  spite 
of  the  war,  I  have  not  quarrelled ;  and  who,  in  spite  of  my  opinions 
about  the  war,  has  not  quarrelled  with  me.  A  more  graceful  or 
refined  gentleman  and  scholar  there  is  not  in  Europe,  and  I  believe 
whatever  can  be  wisely  said  in  favour  of  his  cause,  he  has  either 
said  to  me,  or  given  me  the  means  of  otherwise  hearing. 

'^  Lastly :  I  know  the  Bighw  Papers  nearly  all  by  heart,  and  a 
great  part  of  Russell  Lowell's  other  poems  besides;^  and,  next  to 
Carlyle,  for  my  own  immediate  help  and  teaching,  I  nearly  always 
look  to  Emerson. 

"I  suppose  your  friend  will  admit  these  to  be  respectable  and 
sufficient  source  of  information  respecting  Northern  principles?  And, 
having  been  for  years  fully  aware  of  these,  and  able  to  use  them, 
I  stiU  tell  you,  with  as  stem  decision  as  I  can  find  words  to  utter, 
that  the  American  war — so  far  as  it  was  other  than  the  explosion 
by  friction  of  gaseous  elements,  or,  as  Carlyle  said  of  it, '  the  dirtiest 
chimney  that  has  been  on  fire  for  a  long  while,  and  one  which 
wise  men  will  look  on  quietly  and  let  bum  itself  out'< — was  the 
greatest  national  sin  yet  committed  in  this  world,  'that  good  might 
come,'  *  and  has  thrown  back  the  cause  of  all  true  human  liberty  by 
fifty  years. 

''And  now  for  your  friend's  general  assertion  that  if  Carlyle 
and  I  were  wiser,  we  should  think  as  those  three  other  gentlemen 
think,  and  that  however  right  we  may  be  in  many  things,  all  our 
friends  and  disciples  see  that  we  are  wrong  in  this.  My  answer 
is  simply,  that  your  confidence  in  a  leader  is  only  shown  when  his 
orders  appear  to  you  to.  be  wrong.  So  far  as  you  and  he  agree, 
you  are  not  his  disciple,  nor  he  your  guide.      Neither  Carlyle  nor  I 

^  [See  above,  Introductiou,  pp.  xxi.-xxiv.] 

s  [For  Ruskiu  and  Lowell,  see  Vol.  VII.  pp.  xxii.,  372,  461 ;  and  for  Emerson, 
VoL  V.  p.  427  n.,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  361.] 

'  [Froude  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  saying,  less  pointed,  however,  than  the 
one  here  recorded  by  Raskin  (see  CariyU^i  L\fe  in  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  246).  Carlyle's 
written  words  on  the  American  war  are  in  Shooting  Niagara  and  IHom  {Amerieanay 
in  Nuee  (see  MtoeeUanies,  vol.  vii.  p.  204).] 

*  [Romans  iii.  8.] 
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would  give  a  pen's  feather-^no,  nor  the  likmmt  of  one-— fix*  your 
belief  in  us,  if  the  moment  we  tell  jou  anything  you  don't  like  yoa 
saj-^'  Ah !  that's  their  misUke ;  you  must  go  to  Mr.  So-and-so 
to  be  informed  on  that  point'  It  is  preck^y  when  yoa  coaie 
to  differ  iram  us  that  we  can  be  of  use  to  you.  You  may  find 
the  mouthpieees  of  your  own  opinions  cheaply  elsewhere,  if  thst 
is  all  you  want,  and  to  those  mouthpieces  we  shall  very  thank- 
fully leave  you  and  that  shortly — Carlyle,  because  he  is  old  and 
weary,  and  feels  that  he  has  done  his  work;  and  1,  bccnoae  fiv 
people  who  only  hear  me  in  that  spirit,  I  do  not  feel  timt  any 
work  is  by  me  to  be  done.  A  few  words  more  only  respecting 
the  three  teachers  you  refer  to,  and  so  an  end.  Mr.  W.  M.  Boacctti 
is  a  good  scholar  and  an  ingenious  and  entirely  amiable  person.  Bat 
his  bvother  and  I  taught  him  whatever  he  knows  about  art;  sod 
in  politics,  I  must,  with  whatever  little  grace,  yet  in  mere  honesty, 
say  that  I  know  of  no  reason  why  his  name  should  be  weighed  in 
any  balance  even  against  mine,  much  less  against  my  master's.^ 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  is  assuredly  strong  in  some  directions  of  tJiooght, 
7  and  entirely,  by  his  nature,  shut  out  from  following  otheiv.  He 
has  never,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  Preface  to  Umio  lAss  Lagi,^ 
and  as  will  most  assuredly  be  confessed  not  at  so  very  distant  period, 
even  by  his  disciples,  fathomed  the  first  principles  even  of  his  own 

1  [^'  Seeing  this  statement  printed  in  the  newspaper,"  savs  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossctti, 
^'  I  wrote  to  the  illustrious  author^  defiirentially  qiiemng  whether  he  had  adequate 
evidence  on  which  to  found  this  optnion  oouosnung  the  inenut  wstter.  Hie 
reply  was  as  follows : — 

<<<Di^M4W  HiUL,  tl$k  ita^  1867. 

'^  *  Dbab  Rosbbtti, — ^Thanks  for  your  kind  note.  I  never  had  any  intsn- 
tlon  of  keeping  that  phrsse  in  the  reprint;  bat  I  strictly  wroie  those 
Wtteis  as  J  wmM  have  done  had  they  been  private-*-though  1  knew  thsy 
would  be  published.  They  are  to  be  read  as  a  little  piece  of  pemutled 
exposure  of  one's  inner  mind — ^for  special  purpose.  Cbrlyle  waa  furioof 
at  what  I  said  of  Aim,  but  I  didn't  eare.    Tuat  also  goes  out  in  reprint. 

^'^Of  course,  in  a  saying  like  that,  'inference'  va  iant  cfire — one 
can't  say  'as  far  as  I  can  judge':  and  of  coarse  also  the  lateral  and 
confirmatory  work  is  sapposed.  I  should  not  have  minded  a  bit  old 
J.  D.  Harding^s  saying  of  me,  'I  taught  him  all  he  knows  about  art* 
If  I  knew  a  thing  or  two  more,  it  was  quite  natural  in  him  net  to  see  it 
He  could  only  speak  as  he  saw— and  in  a  oertsiu  sense.  All  tnarhing  is 
but  the  beginning  of  things. — ^Ever  affectionately  youxSj 

'J.  Bmmr. 

'' '  Lest  vou  should  think  this  an  equivocal  sort  of  ^'p^'^^w  out  of  the 
thing,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  the  feeling  which  gave  origin  to  tne  ^entww*^ 
When  we  had  our  last  talk  over  Japan  art,  my  soliloquv  to  myself  was 
simply  this:  'What  a  pity  that  fellow — iuffsnious  as  he  is — lets  his 
Brother  cram  his  crotchets  down  his  throat !  I  wish  I  hadn't  lest  sight  of 
him  for  so  long  ;  I  would  have  kept  him  straighter.'  Then  Fve  .  .  .  le- 
come  much  mors  arrogant  and  sulky  than  ever  I  was  and  I  waa  bad 
enough  before.'" 

JKoMSfli  Papem:   186^1S70.     A   OompikUtm  bg    WiUtgrn   MwknH  RmmiH,   lOU^ 

pp.  263-264.] 

>  [See  above,  p.  18.] 
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\  wbject  of  Merouitile  Economy;^  and  his  Eanty  on  Liberty  I  be- 

f  lleve  to  be  the  foolisheflt  book  yet  extant  in  literature^  written  l^ 

a    man    of   disciplined    power.*      For   Mr.   Goldwin  Smith    I    have 

I  great  respect,  and  do  not  doubt  that  his  opini<»s  on  any  historical 

question  are  deserving  of  great  attention.'  And  I  am  sure  that,  if 
I   were  well  acquainted,  instead  of  slightly,  with  his  books,  they 

r  might  cause  me    to  modify  my  opinions   on   various  minor  points 

relating  to  America,  as  well  as  to  other  countries.  But  he  would 
never  alter  my  opinion  on  this  main  principle,  with  the  statement 
of  which  I  will   close  my  petulant  and  parenthetic  letter,  I   hope 

I  usefully.    All  methods  of  right  Government  .   .   .  accrue  from  the 

victory  [as  in  the  author's  footnote  to  the  present  textl — ^Ever,  my 

5  dear  D-^— ,  very  truly  youn,  J.  Kuskin."* 

[§  141,  line  24.     At  the  end  of  the  passage  in  the  original  letter,  for 
,  which  in  the  collected  edition  the  latter  portion  of  §  141  and  the  author's 

footnote  were  substituted,  a  new  letter  commenced,  which  thus  appeared 

in  the  newspapers: — ] 
\  ''Dbkiiabk  Hill,  I9th  April,  1867. 

"  My  dear  D ,    I  have  yours  of  yesterday,  with  the  anonymous 

letter  to  the  Leeds  Mercury,'^  You  need  never  send  me  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  measure  my  words  syllable  by  syllable,  and  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  entering  into  controversy  with  objectors  to 
them.  In  the  present  instance,  as  you  have  sent  me  this  letter, 
1  and  the  matter  is  so  grave,  I  will  so  far  break  my  rule  as  to  reply 

I  — That  I  never  charged  the  Congress  of  America  'with  attempting 

to  starve'  fifty-six  thousand  persons,  but  with  admitting  debate  on 
the  subject,  and  permitting  language  of  such  and  such  a  character 
to  be  used  in  the  course  of  that  debate.  That  charge  I  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  correspondent  of  the  leading  jounoal  of  London ; 

1  rSee  Unto  this  Last,  S  28  fabove,  pp.  44-46).] 

*  Tor  a  more  fiivourahle  opinion  of  the  essay  On  Liberty,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  229  n.l 
'  [Ruskin  refers  to  a  letter  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  a  letter  to  the  I\M  MaA 

Ouxette  of  January  24,  1873  (reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chaee,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  98, 
and  in  a  laler  volume  of  this  edition) ;  with  which  raference  compare  J^brs  Cfat^etti, 
Letter  80,  For  an  incidental  sefereace  of  a  contemptuous  oharaolfr,  see  ildtL, 
Utter  79.1 

*  [In  tae  edition  of  1867  the  whole  of  this  passage  was  omitted.  In  place  of  it 
was  a  footnote,  H^pended  to  the  word  ^^  America"  in  lane  12  of  the  prsseut  §  141. 
lliis  footnote  consisted  of  (1)  the  passage  next  following  in  the  present  $  141 — 
''My  American  friends  .  .  .  desire  to  beoome"  (with  the  additioaal  words  there- 
after, ''as  the  tide  of  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  etamoi  rest"),  and  then  (2)  ^e  foot- 
note aa  it  now  appears  at  the  end  of  §  141.  For  the  subsequent  passsges  in  the 
original  letters,  mtervening  before  §  142  as  it  now  stands,  see  p.  476  «.  j 

^  [This  date  of  Ruskin's  letter  must  tie  wrong,  as  the  '' anonymous  letter,"  to 


whichjt  refers,  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  April  20.    It  was  headed  ^  Raskin 

saicL  that  the  nessace 
correspondent  was  '' evidently  written  in  a  partisan  spirit,"  and  added :  ''The  frantic 


as  a  Teacher  of  TruthfulDesB,"  and  the  writer  sakL  that  the  nessace  of  the  Times 


utteranoes  of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  quoted  to  substantiate 
this  chai^,  but  Mr.  Ruskin  omits  to  mention  me  rebuke  the  opinions  ol^  tlks  minority 
received  in  the  passage  of  the  ' BUI  for  the  Beliel  of  tiio  Sooth'  by  »  m^ority  of 
96  to  31  in  the  House  of  Representatives. and  29  to  9  in  the  Beaate"    llie  same 
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and  great  as  my  oontempt  inaj  be  (and  as  my  last  letter  mast  liave 
shown  you  that  it  is)  for  the  stated  opimm  of  the  Times  (being  that 
of  the  British  commercial  public),  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
leading  journal  dares  to  print  on  its  oonespondent's  anthoritj  a 
direct  lie  respecting  the  course  or  manner  of  a  debate  in  the  Pailis- 
ment  of  any  nation.  If  it  does^  there  is  even  more  need  for  the 
exercise  of  my  function  as  a  'teacher  of  truthfulness'  than  I  had 
supposed.  Make  the  nmes  retract  its  statement,  and  I  retimct  mj 
charge.  In  the  meantime  do  not  trouble  your  head  aboat  whst 
people  say  or  think  of  my  letters  unless  they  make  some  beipfiil 
suggestion  to  you.  G>mmunicate  to  me  what  is  useful,  nothing 
else. 

''I  return  to  the  point  at  which  you  intermpted  me  yesterday. 
You  see  that  the  aristocracy  of  any  nation  ...  [as  in  §  142]. 

[g  168,  last  line.     The  letter,  as  originally  published,  continues: — ] 

"26tk  April 

"I  can't  end  with  this  letter  after  all,  or  at  least  I  must  Iweak 
it  in  two,  for  I  have  been  interrapted  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  and 
last  night  I  was  with  Carlyle,  and  he  said  some  things  to  me  whidi 
I  must  set  down  here — ^though  said  to  me  only,  they  were  good  for 
many  to  hear.  So  have  patience  with  me  yet  for  a  day. — Always 
faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

[§  169.     The  letter,  as  originally  published,  began  as  follows: — ^] 

''27tk  April  19S7. 

''My  dear  D ,    On  Thursday  evening  last,  as  I  told  yon,  1 

was  with  Mr.  Carlyle ;  and  he  was  speaking  of  the  differences  in 
good  and  evil — between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  winter 
and  the  Thames  shore  in  spring.  And  the  one  great  difference 
which  he  felt  bitterly  was  not  in  cloud  or  cold,  but  in  the  different 
temper  of  the  people  about  him.  For  the  peasantry  at  Mentone  (where 
he  lived  all  this  last  winter)  were  gentle  and  modest  and  kind; 
and  he  could  walk  alone,  fiur  among  the  hills,  and  meet  with  nothing 
but  quiet  human  courtesy,  and  rendering  of  such  simple  respect  as  to 
an  old  man  is  both  due  and  comforting.     But  in  the  streets  of  Chelsea, 

namber  and  column  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  contained  the  following  eztnct  from  tbt 

New  York  Timee  of  April  3,  1867  :— 

"  Mjl  Ruskin  and  Ambrigaic  ABT.^Not  long  since  an  Amerioan  artist 
of  the  Pr»4Uphaelite  School  wrote  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  advice  upon  tiie 
subject  of  art  The  eminent  English  critic,  who  doabtless  has  lisd  ten 
readers  in  the  Northern  States  for  one  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
replied  in  a  manner  that  severely  tries  our  confidence  in  his  judnaeot 
and  his  sincerity.  The  barbarous  nuuiner  in  which  the  people  of  the  North, 
he  wrote,  had  conducted  the  war  upon  the  Southern  people  and  their 
patriarchal  institutions,  had  utterly  destroyed  his  interest  in  American  art 


True  art,  in  &ot,  oould  not  flourish  among  a  people  so  depraved ;  and  he, 
therefore,  advised  his  friend  to  abandon  all  effort  to  tread  the  true  path 
in  art,  and  to  confine  himself  to  painting  such  pictures  ss  were  suiM  to 
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i  and  of  the  whole  district  of  London  round  it,  from  the  Park  to  the 

I  outer  country  (some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles   of  disorganised^  foul, 

sinful,  and  most  wretched  life),  he  now  cannot  walk  without  being 
I  insulted,  chiefly  because  he  is  a  grey,  old  man ;  and  also  because  he 

is  cleanly  dressed — these  two  conditions  of  him  being  wholly  hostile, 
I  as  the  mob  of  the  street  feel,  to  their  own  instincts,  and,  so  far  as 

i  they  appear  to  claim  some  kind  of  reverence  and  recognition  of 

!  bettemess,  to  be  instantly  crushed  and  jeered  out  of  their  way ;  and 

I  this  temper  of  the  London  populace  has  been,  he  said,  steadily  on 

I  the  increase  for  these  last  twenty  years,  so  that  now  the  streets  have 

1  become  nearly  impassable  to  hka,  riding  or  walking,  and  he  must 

either  get  through  the  quietest  he  can  find  to  the  Park,  or  be  fain 

to  walk  his  rounds  under  the  night,  when  it  cannot  be  manifest  to 

i  the  public  provocation  either  that  he  is  old  or  has  a  whole  coat  on.^ 

''Now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  25th  page  of  that  pamphlet  you 

I  sent  me  (the   Debates  about  Church-going),  yon   will  find   in  the 

speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  .  .  ." 

I 

1         [§  l69>  end.    Instead  of  ''the  speech   of  our  superior  carpenter,"  the 

I  letter,  as  originally  published,  reads: — ] 

"...  but  by  Mr.  Carlyle  telling  me  this  about  his  own  life,  which 
it  appeared  to  me  was  better  set  down  at  once,  when  it  was  told 
to  me  (as  a  contribution  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 

;  serviceable  men,  and  particularly  of  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  them 

by  the  approbation  of  the  British  public),  I  am  driven  .  .  ." 

>  [A  working  man  at  Rochdale,  on  seeing  this  passage,  wrote  to  Carlyle  inform- 
'    log  him  that  it  had  "gone  the  rounds,"  and  making  further  inquiries.     Carlyle 
I  replied  as  follows: — 
,  ''  CHBumA,  May  22, 1867. 

"  Sib, — The  thing  now  '  going  the  rounds '  is  untrue,  diverges  from  the 
fiiet  throughout,  and  in  essentials  is  curiously  the  reverse  of  the  &ct ;  am 
'incredible'  (and  at  once  forgettable)  'thing.'  That  is  the  solution  of  your 
difficulty.  T.  Carlyle.'' 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  London  Kvprew  of  May  29, 1867,  and  reprinted  in 
R.  H.  Shepherd  s  Life  qf  Thomas  Oariyle,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  As  Ruskin  s  passage 
still  "went  the  rounds,"  Carlyle  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  newspapers:—- 

"Chelsea,  May  28,  1867. 
"  Sm, — In  reference  to  a  newspaper  paragraph  now  idly  circulating,  with 
my  name  in  it  as  connected  with  '  insults  on  the  streets,'  and  other  such 
matter,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  an  untrue  paragraph,  disagrees  with 
the  feet  throughout,  and  in  essentials  is  curiously  the  reverse  of  the  feet; 
a  paragraph  ahogether  erroneous,  misfounded,  superfluous,  and  even  absurd. 
— )  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  T.  Carltlk." 

This  appeared  in  the  PaU  MaU  Oaxette  of  May  29,  1867.  Ruskin,  on  seeing  it,, 
wrote  to  Carlyle  the  following  letter  (of  which  a  copy  was  kept  in  his  diary, 
p.  77)  :— 

"SOthMay. 

"Mt  dbab  Carlvlb, — I  deeply  r^pret,  for  many  not  tririal  reasons,  that 
you  have  been  induced  to  write  this  letter. 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  which  now  in  justice  remains  for  you 

XVII,  2  H 
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to  do,  it  to  furnish  me  with  a  tucdiict  ■latoMcnt  of  what  faa  mubdIw 
jounelf  to  hare  nid  on  the  ooeeeion  in  question,  and  to  permit  me  ti 
substitute  that  statement,  in  the  edition  of  collected  letters^  for  the  one 
which  has  offended  you«  In  any  ease  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  letter  in 
the  PaO  Matt  Oazette,  nor  of  any  oommente  which  may  be  made  upon  it— 
Erer  afieetionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik." 

Carlyle's  reply  is  not  presenred.    Two  days  later  Ruskin  wrote  again : — 

^'  My  DBAS  Carlylb, — I  am  under  the  sorrowful  necessity  of  ignorisf 
your  present  letter.  Yon  have  given  the  lie  direct  in  the  most  hisnlluf 
terms  possible  to  you  to  the  man  who  probably  of  all  men  living  most 
hotiouzed  yon.  It  is  just  beeanse  he  so  honours  von  that  he  is  compelled 
to  require  of  yon  to  do  the  right  in  this  matter  (bnt  for  many  reeaons  be- 
sides, and,  as  I  said,  none  of  them  trivial),  and  the  ri^t  maoiiDstly  is 
that  you  justify  the  terms  of  that  letter,  or  retract  them ;  and  that  vitk 
all  convenient  speed. — Always  affectionately  yours^  J.  RusKm." 

Carlyle's  reoly  is  again  not  preserved.     On  June  3,  tiie  Tfmst  made  the  matter  tbc 
subject  of  a  leading  article.    This  elicited  the  following  letter  from  Carlyle  : — 

To  the  EdUor  qftke  "  2taef " 

"  Sib, — I  could  still  wish,  bv  wav  of  marginal  note  to  your  friendly  artide 
of  Monday  last  [June  SJ,  to  aad,  n>r  my  own  sake,  and  lor  a  mQch-valaed 
friend's,  the  two  followmg  little  bits  of  commentary : — 


**  1st.  That  I  by  no  means  join  in  heavily  hlamiiig  Ifr.  Rwakin,  and, 
indeed,  do  not  blame  him  at  all,  bat  the  contrary^  exe^  fisr  the  almost 
inconceivable  practical  blunder  of  printing  my  name,  and  then  of  carelesslT 
hurling  topsv-turvy  into  wild  incredibility  all  he  had  to  report  of  n^ — d 
me,  and  indirectly  of  the  whole  vast  mnltitnde  of  harmms  neighbouR, 
whom  I  live  with' here,  in  London  and  its  subniks — ^more  than  2,000,0(9 
of  us,  I  should  think — who  all  behave  by  second  natare  in  an  ebligizi^, 
peaceable,  and  perfectly  human  manner  to  each  other,  and  are  aU  struck 
with  amazement  at  Mr\  Ruskin's  hasty  paragraph  upon  us. 

''2nd.  That  in  regard  to  the  populace  or  oanMtte  of  London,  to  the 
class  distinguishable  by  behaviimr  as  our  non-human,  or  half*h«asan  neigh- 
bours, which  class  is  considerably  more  extensive  and  mieoellaiieoiia,  aad 
much  more  dismal  and  disgusting  than  you  seem  to  think,  I  suhstaatiallj 
agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  of  it — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  T.  CanLrus. 

"CmmiJiEA,June7" 

This  letter  (Times,  June  10)  did  not  appeaae  lUiekia,  and  the  private  correspood- 
enee  continued,  for  en  June  14  he  notes  in  his  diary,  '*  l^ly  letter  firem  Gsrlyle  in 
evening."  But  on  June  26  he  records  that  he  was  ''At  Carlyle's  in  evening,"  and 
they  resumed  henceforward  their  aiiiBetionate  iaterouurse.  it  must  be  presuaMd 
that  Ruskin  had  not  in  the  first  instance  asked  Carlyle's  permisrion  to  paUish  the 
private  conversation,  and  he  therefore  had  no  right  to  attach  Carlyle  a  name  to 
it  He  was,  however,  obviously  convinced  that  his  recollection  of  it  waa  aecorate, 
and  he  considered  that  Carlyle  should  not  have  given  "the  lie  direct**  to  it.  The 
explanation  is  no  doubt  that  Rusldn  had  teken  too  much  au  grand  eMeujt  a  chai^ 
acteristic  piece  of  humorous  exaggeration  by  Csrlyle.] 
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I.  LETTERS    ON    "MUNERA   PULVERIS"   (1863,    1875, 
1877) 

II.  THE   DEPRECIATION  OF  GOLD  (1863):— 
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LETTERS  ON  "MUNERA  PULVERIS 


1  -BaDBN^   SwiTEBRIiAND^ 

2eth  Oct,  186a 

My  dear  Sir, — 1  have  your  interesting  letter.  If  yon  can  look  up  the 
numbers  of  Fra$er's  Magazine  for  June^  September,  to  December  1862,  and 
April  1868,  you  will  find  more  of  my  political  economy.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  with  the  bits  that  are  full  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  read 
the  plain  English  carefully,  as  it  contains  definitions  which  you  will  find 
useful.  In  basing  man's  interest  on  his  selfishness,  you  will  find  that  God 
thinks  better  of  His  creatures,  and  has  based  his  interests  here  and  for 
ever  on  his  unselfishness  (unless  indeed  you  read  Matthew  xvi.  24:  ''If 
any  man  will  follow  me,  let  him  indulge  himself,  and  take  up  his — purse  "  ; 
or  Timothy  y\.  9:  ''They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  wise  and  profitable 
lusts,'*  and  so  on).  Depend  upon  it  that  so-called  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy is  an  entirely  bastard  one;  a  greater  delusion  than  ever  the  Papacy 
was.  There  i*  a  science  of  political  economy,  but  the  law  of  it  is  Help, 
not  Competition. 

After  you  have  looked  at  the  Frater  papers,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  hear  from  you  again.  My  address  will  be  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell, 
London.  Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

J.  RusKiN.i 
S 

Dbnmark  Hill,  2\H  D^c  1863. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  obliged  by  your  interesting  letter.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  even  so  much  as  one  firm  which  in  praedee 
or  in  any  way  whatever  acknowledges  that  principle  of  pause  in  business* 
which  I  hold  to  be  one,  indeed,  of  the  most  important  in  economy,  but  never 
expected  to  see  acted  upon  in  my  day. 

Thank  you  also  for  your  statement  of  the  points  to  which  you  object  I 
shall  be  always  glad  to  hear  and  think  over  every  objection  which  occurs 
to  readers  so  candid  and  earnest  as  you  are;  though  I  may  not  always 
have  time  to  reply  to  them,  the  statement  will  be  always  useful  to  me. 
Touching  these  two  points,  if  I  have  said  anything  unjustly  derogatory 
to  the  mercantile  profession,  it  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  that  pro- 
fession so  far  as  it  declaredly  forms  itself  on  "  acquisitiveness,"  as  the  ffarst 

^  [This  letter,  and  the  one  following,  were  commnnicated  to  Mr.  Allen  some  yean 
ago ;  they  were  both  addressed  to  the  same  correspondent,  Mr.  Lewis  Hartley.] 

s  [t.^.,  "the  tranquil  and  unanxious"  acquisition  of  a  competence  as  opposea  to 
the  fever  of  money-making :  see  MuMra  PuherU,  §  152  (above,  p.  27o).  And 
compare  Onwn  ^f  WUd  OUve,  §  34,  where  Raskin  bids  men  "pause  in  mid-life" 
and  say  "enough."] 
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principle  of  human  nature.     Of  merchants  themselves,  I  hope  I  shall  aliraTS 
speak  with  respect — my  own  &ther  has  been  one  these  fifty  years. 

Of  the  degrading  power  of  some  occupations  I  fear  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  the  point  has  long  ago  been  put  past  question  by  the  great  Greek 
metaphysicians.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the  basest  of  these  may 
occasionally  be  bravely  followed  without  loss  of  character.  The  worst  of 
them  are  such  as  are  essentially  filthy  or  entirely  monotonous. 

Believe  me,  always  most  truly  yourat, 

Mr.  Lewis  Hartley.  J.  Ruskin. 


S 


Corpus  Christi  Collbbb,  Oxford, 
9ik  Nammbtr  187fi. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  '^ Monetary  Gazette" 

Smy^l  congratulate  you  with  all  my  mind  on  the  sense,  and  with  aLl 
my  kp^rt  on  the  courage,  of  your  last  Saturday's  leading  article,  whidi 
I  hav0  just  seen.^  You  have  asserted  in  it  the  two  viUl  principles  of 
economy,  that  society  cannot  exist  by  reciprocal  pilfering,  but  must  pro- 
duce wealth  if  it  would  have  it ;  and  that  money  must  not  be  lent,  but 
administered  by  its  masters. 

,.  Ypu  have  not  yet,  however,  defined  wealth  itself,  or  told  the  ingenuity 
of  the  p^bljc  what  it  is  to  produce. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  this  definition  from  economists;^ 
perhaps,  under  the  pressure  of  facts,  they  may  at  last  discover  some 
meaning  in  mine  at  the  tenth  and  eleventh  pages  of  Munera  Puheris. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

4 

[An  editorial  note  explained  that  a  definition  of  wealth  had  been  given 
in  a  previous  article  (September  18).  It  was  there  stated  that  ^'wealth 
does  not  express  so  much  a  tangible  reality  as  a  condition  of  existence." 
The  next  week's  issue  of  the  Gazette  (November  20)  contained  the  foUov- 
ing  (headed  "  Mr.  John  Ruskin  ") :— ] 

^*  In  reply  to  our  remarks  last  week  we  have  received  a  further  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Ruskin,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: — 

***l  am  heartily  obliged  for  your  letter.  ...  I  cannot  re-write  all 
that  is  carefully  said  l£ere  Q  Munera  Pulveris '),  but  wealth  is  not 
a  condition  except  in  careless  English.  Wealthy  is  a  vulgar  adjec- 
tive ;  rich  is  the  proper  one  for  the  condition.  My  books^  poctnies, 
Turkey  carpets,  and  bottles  of  sherry  are  wealth,  and  money  is  a 
documentary  claim  to  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  wealth  of  the 

^  [This  letter  appeared  in  the  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette^  November  13,  187d. 
It  was  reprinted  m  Arrfwe  qf  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  under  the  title, 
''The  DdKnition  of  Wealth."  The  leading  article  referred  to  was  entitled  '' Whsi 
shall  we  do  with  it?"! 

^  [Compare  Ruskin  s  remarks  at  a  meetiuff  of  the  Social  Scienoe  Association  ia 
laaB ;  Mow,  p.  530.  The  passages  referred  to  in  Munera  Pulverie  are  §§  12-14^ 
giving  the  statement  and  explanation  of  the  definition  of  Value.  See  above, 
pp.  15eV164.] 
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world.  It  is  not  a  medium  of  exchange,  except  a*  a  claim.  You 
give  a  man  a  flock  of  a  hundred  sheep,  or  a  hundred  pounds, 
making  claim  to  the  sheep,  when  he  wants  them.  No  man  can 
make  money  but  by  diminishing  the  value  of  aU  other  money, 
unless  he  make  the  wealth  and  claims  also. 

" '  You  have  not  seen  the  principle  of  my  forbidding  machinery. 
If  I  had  you  at  work  with  a  potter's  wheel  and  a  laUie,  I  would 
shorn  you  a  difference  in  the  movements  which  you  would  remember 
all  your  life.'"i 

5 

lO^A  Oct,  1877. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  "Soeialut"* 

Sir, — Some  Sheffield  friend  has  sent  me  your  fourth  number,  in  the 
general  teaching  of  which  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  concur  without 
qualification :  but  let  me  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to  confuse  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  Property  in  £arth.  Air,  or  Water,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  of  Property  in  general.*  The  things  which,  being 
our  neighbour's,  the  Mosaic  Law  commands  us  not  to  covet,  are  by  the 
most  solemn  Natural  Laws,  indeed  our  neighbour's  '^  property,"  and  any 
attempts  to  communize  these  have  always  ended,  and  will  always  end,  in 
ruin  and  shame. 

Do  not  attempt  to  learn  from  America.  An  Englishman  has  brains 
enough  to  discover  for  himself  what  is  good  for  England ;  and  should  learn, 
when  he  is  to  be  taught  anything,  from  his  Fathers,  not  from  his  children. 

I  observe  in  the  &t  cobimn  of  your  15th  page  the  assertion  by  your 
correspondent  of  his  definition  of  money  as  if  different  from  mine.  He 
only  weakens  my  definition  with  a  ''certificate  of  credit"  instead  of  a 
''promise  to  pay."  What  is  the  use  of  giving  a  man  "credit" — if  you 
don't  engage  to  pay  him  ? 

But  I  observe  that  nearly  all  my  readers  stop  at  this  more  or  less 
metaphysical  definition,  which  I  give  in  Unto  this  Last,  instead  of  going 
on  to  the  practical  statement  of  immediate  need  made  in  Munera  Pulverise 

The  promise  to  find  Labour  is  one  which  meets  general  demand;  but 
the  promise  to  find  Bread  is  the  answer  needed  to  immediate  demand; 
and  the  only  sound  bases  of  National  Currency  are  shown  both  in  Munera 
Pulveris,  and  Fors  Clavigera,  to  be  bread,  fuel,  and  clothing  material,  of 
certified  quality.^  I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

^  [This  seoond  letter  from  Raskin  has  not  hitherto  been  reprinted.  The  allu- 
sion to  machinery  is  to  a  review  of  Fors  Claoigera  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Monetary  Gazette  of  NoveiDber  13.] 

'  [Tnis  letter  appeared  in  the  SociaUst,  an  Advocate  of  Love,  Truths  Justice, 
etc.,  etc.  Printed  and  published  by  the  proprietor,  W.  Freeland,  62  Scotland 
Street,  Sheffield,  November  1877.  It  was  reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  1880, 
vol.  ii^p.  107-108.] 

'  [The  rderenees  in  the  letter  are  to  an  article  on  Property  entitled  ''  What 
■hauld  be  done?"] 

<  [See  Unto  thU  Last,  §  34  n. :  "The  final  and  best  definition  of  money  is  that 
it  is  a  doeumentary  promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  bv  the  nation,  to  give  or  find 
a  certain  quantity  ot  labour  on  demand"  (above,  p.  60),  See  also  Munera  Puheris, 
§§  21-26  (above,  pp.  157-160).] 

^  [See  below,  p.  489.] 
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II 
THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  GOLD 

(1863) 


[The  following  letters  (1  and  2)  were  elicited  by  an  article  in  the  Twer 
of  September  23,  1S63,  upon  the  panic  as  to  the  depreciation  of  gdd 
caused  by  the  fresh  discoveries  of  the  metal  in  California  and  Australia. 
Ruskin  was  at  Chamouni  at  the  time,  and  his  father  seems  to  have  written 
asking  his  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  Ruskin's  reply  is  here  printed 
(1).  Later,  when  he  had  seen  the  article  in  the  Times,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  that  journal  (2).] 


1.   A  LETTER  TO  J.  J.  RUSKIN 

Chamouni,  Soptember  27  [1883} 

I  have  yours  of  the  24th,  but  not  the  Ttma  of  23fd  spoken  o£  But 
if  I  had,  it  would  be  useless,  for  I  cannot  put  the  facts  of  the  conencj 
more  clearlv  than  I  have  already  in  Fra$cr,  December  '62,  p.  744:  wet 
especially  the  note.^  Of  course  gold  is  only  precious  as  long  as  people 
think  it  so,  and  it  loses  its  value  either  when  more  of  it  is  found,  or 
when  other  things  diminish  in  quantity.  Every  destruction  of  a  ship's 
cargo  or  warehouse  load,  in  the  American  war — every  lost  harvest  in 
Poland — every  robbery  or  arson  in  Calabria,  diminishes  the  viadue  of  eveiy 
piece  of  gold  in  the  world.  Increase  the  destruction  to  the  rate  of  it 
in  a  shipwreck  or  famine,  and  gold  becomes  entirely  worthless;  it  does 
not  matter  how  much  of  it  you  have,  if  you  can  get  nothing  to  eat  witii 
it,  nor  save  your  life  with  it.  The  rise  of  prices  (ie.,  loss  of  value  in 
money)  is  much  more  owing  to  wanton  waste  and  war  than  to  the  Australian 
or  Califomian  mines.  The  effect  of  these  might  not  be  felt  yet  for  some 
time  (the  absorption  of  gold  is  often  in  full  proportion  to  the  discovery  of 
it);   but  war  and  waste  raise  prices  at  once. 

Currency  will  always  be  liable  to  fluctuation  in  value;  but  mi^t  be 
materially  steadier  if  based  on  food  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a 
means  of  fixing  a  standard  in  food ;  one  of  Uie  chief  advantages  of  gold 
is  that  it  can  be  tested ;  but  you  cannot  with  like  accuracy  test  flour  or 

>  [Now  Munera  PulverU,%  77  n.  (above,  p.  199).] 
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wine.  I  have  been  long  considering  how  to  fix  a  standard  for  bread  and 
fiiel.  I  wonld  do  it,  if  I  were  a  king;  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  fiir 
more  easily  done  than  Moid^  and  I  should  only  be  laughed  at  for  pro- 
posing a  currency  founded  on  the  ultimate  standard  of  a  ship's  biscuit. 
You  will  see  it  InnUd  at,  however,  in  the  2nd  column  of  p.  744.^  See 
also  the  note  on  various  modes  of  gold-withdrawal  from  currency  in 
page  746.< 

The  note  in  page  743^  is  also  very  important.  People  will  never 
understand  the  matter  until  they  suppose  an  island  like  England  abso* 
lately  forbidden  to  import  the  precious  metals,  and  consider  how  its  inte- 
rior commerce  could  be  carried  on,  and  would  be,  on  those  terms.  They 
would  then  see  that  the  only  real  and  essential  effect  of  gold  is  to 
excite  avarice,  and  breed  every  form  of  vice. 

The  effect  of  a  war  like  that  in  America  in  lowering  gold  is  partially 
concealed  by  the  premium  as  compared  with  paper,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
certain.  I  see  that  gold  is  now  at  80  to  84  premium.  Say,  roughly,  that 
you  can  get  seven  dollar  notes,  nominally  worth  four  shillings  each,  for 
your  sovereign;  walk  into  the  first  tavern,  and  for  your  four-shilling 
dollar-note  you  can  get  only  what  used  to  be  Is.  6d.  worth  of  beef;  your 
sovereign  is  only  worth  10s.  6d.  in  reality — ^what  it  would  have  been  with* 
out  changing  it  into  paper ;  that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  got  your 
eighteenpence  worth  of  beef  for  two-and-tenpence-farthing,  cash. 

Of  course  if  your  paper  is  good  and  you  can  wait  till  prices  fedl  again, 
you  make  a  fortune ;  but  you  only  make  what  the  people  who  issued  the 
paper  lose,  and  the  fall  in  gold-value  is  essential  and  eternal,  dependent 
on  the  actual  destruction  of  property,  which  is  irremediable. 


2.  A  LETTER  TO  THE   "TIMES''* 

[In  this  article  the  Times ^  referring  to  statements  by  J.  £.  Cairpes  about 
a  serious  depreciation  of  gold,  questioned  whether  such  had  in  &ct  taken 

place.] 

To  the  Editor  ff  the  '* Times" 

Sir, — Being  out  of  the  way  of  my  letters,  I  did  not,  till  now,  see  your 
excellent  article  of  the  28rd  September  on  the  depreciation  of  gold.  Will 
you  allow  me,  thus  late,  a  very  few  words  in  confirmation  of  your  state- 
ment of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  hitherto  offered  on  that  subject  ? 

The  market  value  of  '^  a  pound "  depends  less  on  the  supply  of  gold 
than  on  the  extravagance  or  economy  of  the  persons  holding  documentary 
currency  (that  b  to  say,  claim  to  goods).     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  hold 


*■  [Now  Munera  Pulveris,  §  77  (above,  p.  200).] 

*  Munem  Pulveris,  §  81  n.  (above,  pp.  202-203).] 
>   Munera  Puheris,  §  75  n.  (above,  p.  198).] 

*  [This  letter  appeared  on  October  8, 1863,  under  the  heading  ''The  Depreciation 
of  Gold."  It  was  reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Ohacs^  1880,  vol.  ii«  pp.  63-66,  and 
again  in  the  privately-printed  pamphlet,  ''Gold :  a  Dialogue,"  pp.  9, 10  (see  below).] 
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Stock  to  the  value  of  £500  a  year; — ^if  I  live  on  a  hundred  a  year,  and 
lay  by  four  hundred,  I  (for  the  time)  keep  down  the  prices  of  all  goods 
to  the  distributed  amount  of  J&400  a  year,  or,  in  other  wmds,  nentFthse 
the  effect  on  the  market  of  400  pounds  in  gold  imported  annuallj  from 
Australia.  If,  instead  of  laying  by  this  sum  in  paper,  I  choose  to  thiov 
it  into  bullion  (whether  gold  plate  or  coin  does  not  matter),  I  not  onlj 
keep  down  the  price  of  goods,  but  raise  the  price  of  gold    as    a 


moflttty,  and  neutralise  800  pounds'  worth  of  imported  gold.  Bat  if  I 
annuaJly  spend  my  entire  500  (unproductively)  I  annually  raise  the  price 
of  goods  l^  that  amount,  and  neutralise  a  correspondent  diminutloii  in  the 
supply  of  gold,  if  I  spend  my  500  productively,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to 
produce  as  much  as,  or  more  than  I  consume,  I  either  leave  the  maricet 
as  I  find  it,  or  by  the  excess  of  production  increase  the  value  of  gold. 

Similarly,  whatever  I  lay  by  will,  as  it  is  ultimately  spent  by  mj 
successors,  productively  or  unproductively,  in  that  degree  (asiefis  poiihu) 
increase  or  lower  the  value  of  gold.  These  agencies  of  daily  economy 
have  so  much  more  power  over  the  market  than  the  supply  from  the  mine 
that  no  statistics  of  which  we  are  yet  in  possession  are  (at  least  In  their 
existing  form)  sufficient  to  prove  the  dependence  of  any  given  phenomena 
of  the  'market  on  the  rate  of  metallic  supply.  The  destruction  of  property 
in  the  American  war  and  our  European  amusements  in  the  mann&cture  d 
monster  guns  and  steel  ''backings"^  lower  the  value  of  money  far  more 
surely  and  fatally  than  an  increi^ed  supply  of  bullion,  for  the  latter  msj 
very  possibly  exdte  parallel  force  of  proiductive  industiy. 

But  the  lowered  value  of  money  is  often  (and  this  is  a  very  cnrioas 
case  of  economical  back  current)  indicated,  not  so  much  by  a  rise  in  tbe 
price  of  goods,  as  by  a  fall  in  that  of  labour.  The  household  lives  as  com- 
fortably as  it  did  on  a  hundred  a  year,  but  the  master  has  to  work  half 
as  hard  again  to  get  it*  This  increase  of  toil  is  to  an  active  nation  often 
a  kind  of  play ;  men  go  into  it  as  into  a  violent  game ;  fathers  of  fomilies 
die  quicker,  and  the  gates  of  orphan  asylums  are  choked  with  applicants; 
distress  and  crime  spread  and  fester  through  a  thousand  silent  channds; 
but  there  is  no  commercial  or  elementary  convulsion ;  no  chasm  opeas 
into  the  abyss  through  the  London  day ;  no  gilded  victim  is  asked  of  the 
Guards:  the  Stock-Exchange  falls  into  no  hysterics;  and  the  old  lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street  does  not  so  much  as  ask  for  ''My  fan,  Peter." ^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 
Chamovitiz,  Oet.  2  [1868]. 

'  [The  supports  behind  the  armour-plate  of  a  man-of-war.] 
'  lOn  this  subject,  compare  Unto  tUt  LaH,  §  71  (above,  p.  96).] 
'  {Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4,  line  116.     In  a  letter  to  his  father  (Geneva,  October  10. 
1868),  Ruskin  explains  the  allusion : — 

'''My  &n,  Peter,'  is  the  Nurse's  preparation  for  an  'agitating  interricw' 
(it  is  nice  of  Mama  reoolleeting  it).  Yoa  will  see  throuciiaut  she  (tbe 
Nurse)  is  in  a  most  touchy  state — exactly  symbolical  of  foolish  irritabi^tr, 
in  a  bank  as  well  as  anything  else.  Call  the  Currency  'Juliet'  and  we 
have  Turner's  'Juliet  and  her  Nurse'  with  a  witness — ^fireworks  and  all. 
The  £in  of  course  is  to  cool  oneself  with  (or,  raise  the  wind  with)."] 
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3.   "GOLD:   A   DIALOGUE'' 

[Thk  foregoing  letter  in  the  Times  called  forth  a  reply  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine  for  Norember  186S  (vol.  9,  pp.  67-69),  entitled  "Mr.  Ruskin  on 
the  Gold  Question/'  and  signed  "J.  £.  C."  The  writer  was  John  Elliot 
Caimes  (1828-1875),  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  Galway^  and  afterwards  at  University  College,  London.  He  exa- 
mined with  mock  humility  the  deliverance  of  "our  oracle,"  as  he  called 
Ruskin;  his  line  of  attack  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  Ruskin's  dialogue. 
The  article  reached  Ruskin  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  time  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  ''  The  MacnnHan  piece  of  spite,"  he  wrote  to  his  father  from 
Baden  (November  8),  "is  not  worth  taking  the  slightest  notice  of/'  On 
reaching  home  he  seems  to  have  been  asked  by  Froude  to  contribute  a 
reply  to  Frase/$  Magasine,  This  is  the  Dialogue  now  printed.  He  sent 
it  with  the  following  letter: — 

"My  dbar  Froude, 

"Here  it  is — My  secretary  is  true  to  time — I   said  it  would 
be  so — Mind  you  print  it  nicely. 

"J.  R." 

The  Dialogue,  however,  was  not  inserted.  It  is  understood  that  Ruskin's 
father  interceded  for  its  suppression.^  A  copy  of  the  MS.  was  in  the 
possession  of  Ruskin's  servant  Crawley,  and  from  this  copy,  the  Dialogue 
was  privately  printed  in  the  volume  described  below.^] 

1.  Early  in  the  morning  on  the  3rd  of  last  November  I  was  travel- 
ling from  Schaffbausen  to  Rheinau  through  alternate  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
flaws  of  sleety  mists.  The  great  plain  beyond  the  Rhine  was  divided  and 
dappled  by  them  into  chequer  work  of  silver  and  blue,  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  Alps ;  through  the  thin  woods  on  the  river  bank  the  broken  rays  ran 
and  returned,  marking  their  courses  with  white  flashes  on  the  foam  of  the 
river,  which  flowed  with  its  autumnal  nairowness  of  clearest  green,  under 

^  [So  stated  on  the  authority  of  Crawley  (Raskin's  servant  and  amanuensis)  ia 
the  rreface  (p.  11)  to  the  volume  described  in  the  next  note.] 
'  [The  title-page  of  this  little  volume  was  as  follows : — 

Grold  I  a  Dialogue  |  connected  with  |  the  subject  |  of  ^'Munera  |  Pulveris" 
I  By  I  John  Ruskin  |  Edited  by  |  H.   Buxton  Forman  |  Te  maru  et  terra 
numeroque  carentU  arena  \  Meneorem  cohibent,  Archyta^  \  Pukerie  exigui  prope 
Htu8  pafva  MaHnum  \  Munera,  \  Ix)ndon  |  Printed  by  R.  Clay  and  Sons 
Limited  |  1891. 
Oetavo,  ppb  26.    On  p.  5  is  the  intimation  *'The  impression  of  this  little  volume  is 
limited  to  a  few  copies  for  private  distribution."     Prence  by  H.  B.  Forman,  pp.  7-12. 
This  consists  chiefly  of  a  reprint  of  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  Times  and  or  a  state- 
ment of  fiurts,  to  which  some  have  been  added  above.)    Half-title,  p.  13 ;  Dialogue, 
pp.   16-26.      Imprint  on  an  unnumbered  page,  facing  p.  26 — '* London:  Printed 
>y  R.  day  &  Sons,  Limited,  Bread  Street  HiU,  and  Bungay,  Suffolk.    November  IH^ 
L891.     (Not  for  sale.)"     Issued  in  parchment  boards,  lettered  in  sold  up  the  back : 
'Gold— John  Ruskin.    1891."    The  dialogue  is  here  printed  with  numbered  para- 
graphs for  convenience  of  reference.] 
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the  promontory  whose  chapel,  triple-chancelled,  forms  the  landmark  bjr  wbidi 
from  &r  or  near  the  place  of  the  unseen  convent  is  known.^  These  things 
should  have  been  pleasant  to  me,  but  unhappily,  as  the  day  broke,  I  hsd 
been  examining  the  roof  lines  of  the  silk  factories  which  have  just  been 
built  ^  on  the  rapids  above  Schaffhausen  Fall  as  well  as  those  of  the  third 
Railway  Hotel  which  is  replacing  chamber  by  chamber  the  walls  of  the 
Castle  of  Lauffen.'  Also,  during  break&st,  I  had  been  inquiring  of  the 
waiter,  respecting  the  rival  ''Hotel  Bellevue,"  whether  its  ''belle  vue  con- 
sisted in  the  Fall  or  the  factories  ? "  This  he  did  not  venture  to  decide.  1 
asked  &rther  which  of  these  objects  the  travellers  on  whom  his  harvest  of 
half-francs  annually  depended  were  the  more  interested  in.  On  this  point 
also  he  was  uncertain;  and,  on  my  assuring  him  that  for  my  own  part, 
I  had  come  all  the  way  from  England  out  of  a  childish  interest  in  foam, 
and  did  not  think  that  the  soot  covering  the  lateral  rocks,  or  the  smoke 
mixing  with  the  spray,  in  the  least  add^  to  the  general  provision  for  mj 
entertainment,  he  only  opened  his  eyes,  and  said :  "  Mais,  Monsiear,  il  &at 
bien  utiliser  le  courant  d'eau."  Whereupon  I  ordered  out  the  only  thing  in 
the  establishment  likely  yet  to  be  old,  because  the  only  thing  that  oagbt 
to  have  been  new ;  and  in  the  comer  of  the  heavy  German  carriage,  its 
coat  of  arms  large  enough  to  be  seen  across  the  Rhine,  and  with  the  sleet 
and  dead  leaves  driving  through  its  broken  windows,  set  out  for  the  isbnd 
convent,  wondering  oidy  as  I  went  whether  the  Ansel  of  the  River  moniDen 
more  over  the  error  of  human  labour,  or  errors  of  nnman  rest,  to  which  be 
was  charged  to  minister  with  his  incessant  waves. 

2.  The  desolate  open  square  before  the  church,  the  reedy  shallows  of  its 
moat,  and  the  ruins  of  the  hill  village  above,  which  the  eonventaal  powrr 
should  have  kept  lovely  and  perfect,  put  me  in  no  better  train  of  mind 
I  made  a  note  or  two  of  the  shattered  traceries  which  were  little  likely  to 
remain  through  the  winter,  and  drove  back  to  meet  the  train  which  woold 
take  me  to  my  daily  weak  at  Lauffenbourg,  work,  it  may  be  worth  notizif 
for  the  sake  of  artists,  only  to  be  done  in  the  lateness  of  the  year,  when 
the  river  leaves  bare  its  rocky  bed  under  the  bridge's  outmost  pile.^  M? 
letters  and  books  from  the  Schaffhausen  post-office  had  been  thrown  on  the 
carriage-seat,  and  while  the  officials  of  the  train  were  entertaining  themselves 
at  the  Custom-House  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  I  cut  Macndlkm  and  looked  a: 
Professor  Cairnes'  letter.  I  saw  at  once  that,  out  of  the  206  lines  of  tjpe 
which  it  occupied,  six,  at  the  top  of  page  69i  did  truly  deserve  some  seriov 
reply,  for  they  referred  to  a  difficulty  in  economical  principle  which  has 
puzzled  wiser  persons  than  Professor  Cairnes;  namely:  how  money  at  t 
given  time  can  be  worth  at  once  more  work  and  less  food  than  it  is  at 
another,  few  reflecting  that  this  is  naturally  so  in  times  of  scarcity,  hecaott 
then  less  food  is  also  worth  more  work.  But  the  rest  of  the  letter  evi- 
dently neither  in  tone  nor  matter  could  justify  notice  of  it,  so  I  let  the  sa 

^  [The  island  of  Rheinan,  about  three  miles  below  the  Falls,  with  an  abbej 
church  and  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  in  778  by  the  Irish  monk^  Fiodac 
(now  a  lunatic  asylum).] 

*  [There  is  now  a  Gun  Factory  and  ah  Aluminium  Factory.] 
>  [Now  the  Hotel  Schloss  Laufen.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  sketching  work  at  this  time,  see  the  Introduction,  abnTe, 
p.  zxxvi.  n.] 
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lines  take  part  with  the  rest,  and  went  on  with  my  Lauffenbourg  work 
without  thinking  more  of  the  matter.  But>  as  this  letter  of  Professor  Caimes 
bas  now  been  copied  with  acclamation  into  various  other  journals,  it  bec<»nes 
worth  the  few  words  it  needs  for  extinction;  which  I  will  therefore  spare 
to  it,  with  this  proviso,  that  as  it  is  the  first,  it  will  be  the  last  I  answer 
of  the  kind.  The  simplest  mode  of  reply  is  always,  in  such  cases,  by  throw- 
ing the  objection  and  its  answer  into  the  form  of  direct  dialc^e.  P.  shall 
therefore  stand  for  the  Professor  whose  words  I  quote  from  MacmUlan,  and 
R.  for  myself. 

3.  P.  ''And  first,  let  us,  if  we  can,  understand  the  language  of  our 
oi»cle."i 

R.  Your  capabihty  of  understanding  it  may  perhaps  depend  on  your 
reading  it.  Every  definition  of  which  you  profess  to  stand  in  need  I  gave 
twelve  months  ago  in  the  December  number  of  Frater's  Magazine,  of  which 
iefinitions  you  Juive  never  read  one  word.  I  say  this  thus  boldly,  because 
it  would  be  insulting  to  you  to  say  it  doubtfully,  for  that  would  imply  that 
irour  ignorance  of  these  definitions  was  assumed. 

4.  P.  ''  People  talk  of  laying  money  by  when  they  lodge  it  in  bank  or 
nvest  it;  but  this  is  not  Mr.  Ruskin's  sense  of  the  words." ^ 

R,  You  would  have  found  had  you  looked  at  those  earlier  statements 
that  it  was  precisely  joay  sense  of  the  words  as  it  is  everybody  else's ;  never- 
theless only  one  out  of  several  senses,  for  I  use  the  general  term  ''lay 
)y "  which  means  "  to  put  a  thing  where  you  can  get  it  again,"  as  opposed 
.o  the  general  term  "spend"  which  means  "to  put  a  thing  where  you 
:annot  get  it  again."  And  the  primal  and  very  considerable  difference 
between  these  arrangements  of  property  is  the  first  point  to  be  determined 
n  any  economical  proceeding.  But  the  general  term  'May  by"  includes 
hree  specific  terms ;  first,  to  hoard  the  money  or  keep  it  as  it  is ;  secondly, 

0  invest  it  in  the  form  of  something  else  ;  and  thirdly,  to  lend,  which  is 
emporarily  to  transfer  your  own  power  over  it  to  some  one  else.  Now  all 
hese  three  specific  procedures  I  had  already  analyzed,^  and  all  three  I  had 
n  my  mind  in  using  the  term  "lay  by."  Had  I  followed  them  into  their 
ilUmate  results,  my  letter  would  have  occupied  the  Times'  double  sheet  and 

supplement;  space  which  I  fear  its  Editor  would  hardly  have  spared  me. 
The  one  of  those  three  procedures  to  which  you  refer,  namely,  lending 
n  interest,  I  will  now  for  your  better  satisfaction  examine  a  step  or  two 
srther  than  you  have  done.     Let  me  hear  again  what  you  say  of  it. 

5.  P.  "  Money  lodged  in  bank  or  invested  as  certainly  reaches  the  hands 
f  producers  as  if  employed  by  its  owner  directly  in  an  industrial  operation." 

R,  It  seems  then  that  out  of  this  one  of  the  three  special  cases  you 
ave  looked  at  only  one  side ;   for  the  largest  interests  of  money  and  the 

^  [The  inverted  commas  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  dialogue  represent  actual 
uotations  from  Proftesor  Caimes'  article.] 

'  ["Money  lodged  in  bank  or  invested, '  continued  Caimes,  "as  certainly  reaches 
18  hands  of  producers  as  if  employed  by  its  owner  directly  in  an  industrial  operation : 
;  is  only  on  this  condition  that  it  can  yield  interest :  and  the  case  of  productively 
oiploying  money  is  considered  by  Mr.  Ruskin  under  another  head.     'Laying  by' 

1  Ruskineee  can  only  mean  simple  hoarding — laying  by,  for  example,  in  an  old 
locking.'^ 

'  [See  above,  pp.  203  (and  n.)  seq,'] 
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oocupfttiant  of  it  which  are  the  most  profitable  to  the  leniler  hy  no  meai 
necessarily  involve  prodactive  industry  in  the  bonower.  Neither  does  the 
interest  of  Stock  invariably  represent  a  creation  of  Ptaduce.  It  very  oAcb 
represents  a  destruction  of  Piodnce.  For  if  I  live  by  osoiy^  not  <Mily  nuf 
the  interest  paid  to  me  represent  ultimately  the  destruction  of  twice  as 
much  property  by  the  spendthrift  or  speculator  from  whom  I  exact  itybol 
even  the  interest  regularly  paid  on  our  vast  Baropean  capttal^  ao  far  froiB 
representing  productive  industry,  is  ccmtinnally  raised  by  a  tax  vpon  it.  For 
instance,  we  lend  a  certain  sum  to  a  foreign  Cabinet,  wherewith  thia  Cafauiet 
forges  cannon  and  hires  men,  with  which  cannon  and  men  it  bams  half  tiie 
harvest  of  a  fruitful  country,  steals  the  other  half  from  its  peaaantry,  and 
pays  us  the  interest  of  our  loan  with  a  share  of  what  it  has  stolen  ;  we  thos 
differing  only  from  ordinary  receivers  of  stolen  goods  in  the  fact  of  haviof 
lent  his  tools  to  the  housebreaker.^  Therefore,  jnst  becaose  I  wished  to 
include  the  working  of  each  one  of  these  seven!  operatioBs  of  nrliieh  yos 
had  only  specified  the  semi-operation  of  one,  I  use  the  aeemrate  uaivenai 
term  ''lay  by,"  confining  myself  to  this  first  question,  and  to  tlie  stotemeat 
of  this  first  fact,  which  you  and  all  those  who  name  themselves  eoonoittists 
ought  to  have  taught  us  on  the  threshold  of  your  science,  and  have  as  yet 
neither  taught  nor  known ;  that  it  is  not  the  gaining  of  gold,  bat  the  usiiig 
of  gold  which  enriches  or  impoverishes  a  oountry.  You  anceeeded  m 
getting  your  letter  inserted  in  a  Cambridge  Magasine,^  and  there  was  t 
peculiar  grace  and  good  fortune  in  this,  because  I  happen  to  have  alreadj 
given  to  Cambridge,  as  well  as  to  my  own  University,  an  example  of  th^ 
second  mode  of  ''laying  by"  or  "investment,"  in  a  kind  of  doctunentaiT 
currency  of  which  you  may  well  inquire  the  nature,  and  of  which  yon  will 
probably  never  be  able  to  decipher  a  line.'  Yet  yon  may  possiUy  nader- 
stand  this  commercial  &ct  about  it,  that  what  had  been  paid  i^MOO  lor 
when  given  to  Cambridge,  would  now  be  worth  £4000  in  any  anctioa 
room  in  England.  This  is  lowering  the  value  of  money  to  some  pmyuse— 
as  fitr  as  regards  that  particular  oommoditv;  and  yet  the  depreclatioD  io 
question  is  by  no  means  owing  to  Australian  gold-digging;  but  to  quite 
other  excavation  done  by  many  good  helpers  here  in  England;  patieDt 
miners  for  the  sense  in  human  hearts,  and  the  sight  in  hmasa  eyca.  I  kaov 
that  your  native  instinct  will  at  once  set  you  on  stopping  this  sort  of  minii^ 
wherever  you  hear  of  it ;  yet  the  levels  are  being  driven  apao»— and  yoa 
had  better  mediUte  beforehand  on  the  falls  in  the  value  of  money  wbkk 
come  to  pass,  when  any  new  store  of  treasnre  has  been  **  imported  "  out  of 
that  goodly  old  Rocky  Mountain  range  of  Sapientia;  or  ftom  gold  wash- 
ings in  the  rivers  of  Temperantia  (tlMNigh  the  worii  there  is  Mtuig  eokl, 
aiMl  the  banks  crumbling — ^though  rich — "qase  Liris  qulelA  mordet  aqal— 
tadtumos  amnis"^);  faUs  in  value  tending  at  last  even  to  bring  your 
metallic  oemmodity  into  utter  contempt-^or  even  to  make  men  wish  it  wdl 


^  rOn  this  aspect  of  foreign  loans,  see  above,  pp.  103-104,  142.] 

'  [MacmiUan^s  Magazine  was  at  the  time  nublished  at  Cambridge  as  wdt  as  at 
[jondon,  the  firm  of  Macmillan  beiuf  originally  settled  at  Cambridge.] 

3  [For  Ruskin's  gift  of  drawings  bv  Turner  to  the  University  of  Ctoibrf&ie»  see 
Vol.  Xlll.  pp.  557-«58.] 

«  [Horace,  (Mm,  L  31,  7-8:  What  boon,  says  the  poet,  shall  he  ask  af  ApiOlo? 
Not  gold  nor  ivory,  nor  lands  ''which  the  Liris  qnietiy  and  silently  eats  away."] 
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wck  in  the  earth  it  came  firom — ^with  its  worshippera;  aeeoiding  to  that 
emarkably  Uneoonomical  Apostolic  speech,*  ''cm;  us  drwJUior/'  Yoa  will 
hns  have  in  several  directions  to  meditate  farther.  Professor,  over  the  tenn 
lay  by." 

6.  But  I  used  a  term  in  opposition  to  it;  over  which  it  seems  yoa 
lave  not  yet  meditated  at  all — the  word  'Upend."  For  that  word,  in  pre- 
ending  to  quote  the  sense  of  my  letter,  you  substitute  the  phrase  '^em- 
>loyed  directly  in  an  industrial  operation."  It  is  a  pretty  phnse — and 
ine  which  also  suits  your  University  audience — doubtless  many  an  under- 
jpraduate  would  be  glad  to  have  every  piece  of  documentary  currency  he 
lad  left  behind  him  docketed  on  its  appearance  at  home — ''To  directly 
employed  in  industrial  operations,  so  much."  But  then  there  are  so  many 
ndustrial  operations !  in  old  Oxford  days — I  have  seen  every  fragment 
)f  food  left  on  our  supper  tables  industriously  thrown  into  the  street-^and 
:he  floor  industriously  flooded  with  wine^ — while  pale  mothers  and  sisters 
it  home  were  providing  for  these  operations  by  divers  others — dimly  feeMng, 
:hey,  in  spite  of  political  economy,  that  there  was  a  difierenee  between 
'spending"  and  "laying  by."  They  ought  to  have  feH,  you  will  say, 
»mforted,  because  in  the  end — "all  reached  the  hands  of  producers."  i 
im  not  sure  that  the  College  scouts,  who  with  applause  received  the  min, 
}ould  produce  much  in  the  morning  except  broken  glass; — and  in  that 
letter  investment  of  mine,  above  spoken  of,  it  plagues  me  yet  that  the 
noney  never  did  reach  the  hand  of  the  producer;  that  hand  was  lying 
:hen  loose  and  dim  under  St.  Paul's  pavement ;  and  no  producer  of  such 
commodity  existed  then — ^nor  will  exist  again.  But  what  do  yon  mean  by 
i  "producer"?  You  have  used  this  word  "productive"  again  and  agsihi, 
ind  your  genius,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  lies  in  definition  as,  you  say,  mine 
iocs  not.  Where  is  your  definition  of  "production"  or  of  "produeeis"? 
:>hew  it  me — ^yours  or  any  other  economist's.  Your  science  is  the  science 
>f  productive  industry,  and  no  writer  among  you  all  has  yet  stated  what  it 
ras  you  were  to  produce ;  Wealth,  you  say,  yes — truly,  but  what  is  that  f 
jiAdf  by  your  own  account  the  more  you  have  of  it,  the  less  yon  knew 
^hat  to  do  with  it;  Pictures  and  statues?  I  hope  not,  for  truly,  it  is 
)robable  you  know  less  than  others  how  to  produce  those.  Useful  things? 
res — Imt  what  are  they  ?  Is  York  Cathedral  useful,  or  only  the  ndlwav 
embankment  which  takes  you  to  York  ?  What  do  you  want  to  go  to  York 
or?  to  see  your  friends?  Are  friends  useful?  And  does  your  eoononsy 
nake  you  rich  in  friends  ?  or  do  you  go  to  York  only  to  build  another  enh 
Muikment,  or  another  Cathedral,  or  only  to  get  more  means  fbr  doing 
leitber,  because  you  know  not  which  ?  Or  in  minor  matters,  here  ti  a  rifle 
mllet  in  my  right  hand,  and  a  viper's  fang  in  my  left :  which  of  these  is 
he  most  useful  ?  One  darts  a  yard  only,  the  other  a  thousand ;  if  the 
iper  could  dart  a  mile,  would  it  therefore  become  useful  and  m  rod  of 
\e\p? — ^yonr  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  vipers,  every  ooil  of  their  spiral 
relded  down  hot  and  their  venom  tamed  into  Ghreek  fire  unquen^able — 

*  Acte  viii.  20.« 

^  [For    Ruskiu's   aocouiit  of  an  Oxford  "wine"  in    his    undergraduate  days, 
ee  Groum  of  Wild  Oiive,  §  148.] 
*  ["Thy  money  perish  with  thee."] 
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are  these  wealth  aceoiding  to  your  divine  science  ?  Or  do  you  rest  sats- 
fied  with  thistles  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockles  instead  of  barley?  I  ex- 
pect therefore  your  definitions ;  but  in  the  meantime,  having  to  do  without 
them,  and  knowing  that  it  coidd  not  be  a  priori  asserted  of  money  invested 
or  lent  whether  the  investment  or  loan  would  be  productive  or  destmctive, 
1  confine  myself  to  the  general  statement  of  that  first  personal  agency 
which  is  all  that  can  infidlibly  and  directly  affect  the  market.  Now  thoe- 
fore  repeat  to  me  again  what  you  have  to  say  against  that  statement. 

7.  P.  (Ironically)  ''  it  seems  that  the  mere  act  of  *  throwing  docamentaiy 
currency  into  bullion '  (Olympic,  I  presume,  for  getting  gold  for  notes  over 
the  counter  of  a  bank),  is  sufficient  to  neutraliae  an  amount  of  gold  twice 
as  great  impcnrted  from  Australia." 

R,  '' Olympic,  you  presume."  With  a  little  less  presumption  and  a 
little  more  attention  you  might  have  known  accurately  what  it  was  Olympic 
for;  since  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,^  I  have  examined  the  difference 
between  documentary  and  other  currency  in  every  one  of  its  detailsi,  and 
you  will  there  find  it  stated  that  throwing  document  into  bullion  is  not 
merely  getting  gold  over  the  counter  of  a  Bank,  but  accepting  bnllicm  in 
payment  of  any  written  claim  whatsoever,  and  keeping  it  when  received 
as  bullion,  whether  as  a  golden  ornament,  or  a  golden  piece  of  plate,  or  a 
golden  tissue,  or  a  Pala  d'oro,^  or  a  rouleau  of  golden  coin ;  and  &rther, 
my  statement  was,  not  that  the  mere  act  of  throwing  documentary  currency 
into  bullion  would  neutralise  twice  the  amount  of  bullion,  but  that  act, 
joined  with  another  more  difficult,  the  self-denial  or  economy  which  gives 
us  the  power  to  do  so;  and  this  statement  I  now  repeat  in  entirely  nan- 
Oljrmpic  terms,  not  wondering  at  your  objecting  to  the  nobl^  ones»  for 
that  Olympic  justice  of  the  Stewud  of  men  ill  suits  the  laws  of  your 
imaginaiy  science.  There  are  therefore,  suppose  in  vulgar  terms,  six  paroels 
of  goods  in  the  market;  we  will  say  flasks  of  wine,  ami  of  these  six  fiasks 
there  are  six  purchasers,  say  at  a  current  market  price  of  one  pound  each, 
of  which  purchasers  suppose  I  intended  to  be  one,  with  documentaiy 
Qurrency — a  one  pound  note;  but  meantime,  a  peasant  finds  a  sovereign's 
weight  of  gold  in  the  ground.  On  this  I  withdraw  from  the  market ;  there 
are  therefore  only  six  purchasers  for  the  six  parcels, — the  market  priee  is 
unchaqged,  but  I  have  lost  my  wine.  Next  day  I  again  appear  among 
the  purchaserB,  but  the  peasant  has  found  another  sovereign's  weight  of 
gold,  and  appears  also;  I  now,  instead  of  retiring  from  the  maritet,  bay 
his  gold  of  him  with  my  note,  he  gets  his  flask  of  wine  as  he  did  the  day 
before,  there  are  only  six  purchasers ;  the  market  is  unchanged,  but  I  have 
now  a  piece  of  bullion  instead  of  my  wine.  Now  if  you  had  followed  oot 
this  meaning  of  mine,  and  had  expressed  the  whole  quantity  of  existing 
gold  and  existing  goods  in  two  simple  terms,  as  x  and  jf,  and  the  additioos 
or  subtractions  from  them  as  «+l,  «+2;v-l,  ^-Sj  etc.,  you  might  in- 
deed have  shown,  with  all  the  advantage  of  ignorance  of  my  having  shovn 
it  before,  that  the  final  effect  on  the  market  would  be  merely  weight  for 
weight  of  self-denial  or  of  production  against  gold.     But  no  cme  doubted 

^  [See  Munera  Puheris,  ch.  ill. ;  above,  p.  203  ft.] 

'  [The  ffold  ratable  in  St  Mark's,  Venice,  oovwed  with  reliefo  and  enriched 
with  enamds  and  jewels.] 
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Mr  inquind  of  this  find  effect  cm  the  maricet;  that  final  eflEtct  I  bad 
rtatted  long  mga  in  these  terms — ^^'When  the  existing  ivealth  or  available 
abottr  is  once  folly  represented,  every  piece  of  money  thrown  into  eircula- 
ion  diminishes  the  value  of  every  other  existing  piece  in  the  proportion 
t  beats  to  their  nnmber "  ^— 4md  this  Timet  letter  never  referred  to  this 
iltunate  effect;  it  refened  to  immediate  traceable  effect,  for  the  entire 
^t  of  it  was  to  deny  the  possibility  of  connecting  any  present  visible 
phenomena  of  price  with  the  inftix  of  gold,  because  tihiose  presently  visible 
phenomena  were  equally  regulated  by  thousands  of  other  conditions.  I 
Mus  to  your  next  couit,  whkh  as  I  before  said,  is  one  of  weight. 

8.  P.  "'CuriooB,  indeed  1  The  increased  &oility  of  producing  gold  aad 
fcs  increased  abundance  sre  to  lead  (through  the  agency  d  '  eoonomical 
tack  current' — ^whatever  this  mysfcofioas  Euripoa*  may  be)  to  the  result, 
hat  people  'have  to  work  half  as  hard  again  to  get  it;'  while  notwith- 
tandinff  the  increased  difficulty  of  attainment,  it  continnes  to  be  ex- 
hanged  on  the  same  terms  as  before." 

R.  IVeeieely  so,  and  this,  as  you  very  rightly  say.  Professor,  is  very 
urioos.  Yet  not  so  curious  but  that,  had  you  resd  your  Adam  Smith,  you 
light  have  known  it  at  the  beginning  of  your  studies.  ''The  high  price 
f  provisions,  by  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
srvants,  disposes  masters  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  number 
f  those  they  have."  ..."  Masters  of  all  sorts,  therefore,  frequently  make 
etter  bargaiiis  with  their  servants  in  dear  than  in  cheap  years,  and  find 
lem  more  humble  and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  They 
aturaUy,  therefcre,  commend  the  former  as  more  favourable  to  industiy."  ' 
at  though  I  knew  I  was  thus  stating  nothkig  but  what  among  the  first 
tements  of  his  science  every  economist  should  know  fimdliarly,  I  was  so 
ell  prepared  Ibr  popular  ignorance  of  it  that  I  drew  up  another  letter  to 
le  Timet  on  the  day  after  I  sent  my  first,  to  be  ready  in  case  the  state- 
tent  should  have  been  questioned  by  any  of  its  readers.  This  letter  I  am 
;>w  happy  in  placing  at  your  service. 

To  Ae  Editor  of  the  "  Timet " 

Chamounix,  ^rd  October  1863. 

Sir, — It  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  may  question  the  assertion 
ade  in  my  letter  of  the  Snd,  that  money  sometimes  commands  most  work 
[len  it  commands  least  food.  I  did  not  wish  to  encumber  my  statement 
ith  detaUs,  and  it  would  be  impossible  except  at  great  length  to  explain 
e  various  action  of  this  law.  But  here  is  one  simple  example  of  it. 
ippose  that  six  men  work,  each  for  a  fixed  number  of  hours  fuy  eight) 
r  a  shilling  each — ^with  which  they  each  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  Then  sup- 
lee  only  four  loaves,  instead  of  six,  are  brought  into  the  market  Each 
n  therefore  get  only  f  of  a  loaf  for  his  shOling.     Those  who  are  ablest 

^  [See  Munera  Puherit,  §  23  (above,  p.  168).] 

>  [The  narrow  strait,  remarkable  for  its  changes  of  current,  which  separates 
ibcM  from  the  mainland.] 

s  [The  WeaUk  qf  NatUmt^  book  i.  ch.  viii.  (vol.  i.  p.  88  in  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Ition).] 

xvu.  2 1 
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for  work  will  at  onoe  say  to  their  employer,  Gire  ua  eighteenpence  instead 
of  a  shilling,  and  we'll  work  twelve  hours.  Then  the  employer  answcK, 
If  you  work  twelve  hours,  four  men  will  be  enough  for  my  work.  I  wiL 
discharge  two,  and  then  as  they  cannot  buy  any  bread,  eaeh  of  yoo  iom 
will  get  his  loaf  for  a  shilling  as  he  used  to  do.  Tacitly,  though  not  in- 
telligibly, this  arrangement  is  made — two  men  are  discharged  and  staive: 
the  four  live  as  weU  as  they  used  to  live  for  their  shilling,  but  have  to 
work  four  hours  a  day  more,  to  get  it;  and  the  employer  saves  two 
shillings. 

Tlds  seems  un£ur ;  but  if  bread  had  fallen  in  price  instead  of  risen,  be 
might  have  had  to  pay  two  shillings  more  to  get  his  work  done. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  of  course  exceptional,  and  dependent  ob 
certain  states  of  competition  and  of  limitation  in  the  market.  The  genexal 
and  dominant  law  is  that  when  food  is  cheap,  work  will  be  cheap^  and 
when  food  is  dear,  so  will  labour  be. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B. 

You  have  now  only  one  more  objection,  I  think,  but  it  is  triple-beaded, 
and  sounds  fiital — ^You  shall  have  it  printed  in  capitals. 

9.  P.  ''Th£  upshot  op  th£  whole  thbn  is  that  th£  gold  disoovbribs  wiu 

RENDER  GOLD  AT  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  TIME  CHBAPEB,  DEARER,  AMD  ABSOLDTILT 
UNCHANGED   IN   VALUE." 

R.  Yes,  precisely  so.  That  is  exactly  what  my  letter  was  meant  to 
state,  only  in  this  slightly  expanded  form.  The  gold  discoveries  will  (or 
may)  render  gold  cheaper,  if  paid  for  in  goods;  detfer,  if  paid  for  in  woik; 
and  absolutely  unchanged  in  value,  if  paid  for  in  both.  Secondly,  the  gold 
discoveries  will  render  gold  cheaper  so  fur  as  they  encounge  an  extended 
idleness;  dearer,  so  far  as  they  encourage  an  extended  labour;  and  ab- 
solutely unchanged  in  value,  if  they  excite  a  balance  of  both.  And  thudlyj— 
for  your  three-headed  allegation  shall  be  thrice  answered, — they  wiU  render 
gold  dearer,  if  they  lead  to  waste ;  cheaper,  if  they  lead  to  economy ;  ab- 
solutely  unchanged  in  value,  if  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other.  And 
so  I  wish  you  good-day.  Professor. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY 
AND  DEMAND 

(1864,  1873) 

1 

To  ths  Editor  qf  the  "Daily  Telegraph"^ 

SiR^ — In  your  valuable  article  of  to-day  on  the  strike  of  the  collien^ 
rhile  you  lay  down  the  true  and  just  law  ^  respecting  all  such  combinations^ 
rou  taJce  your  stand,  in  the  outset^  on  a  maxim  of  political  economy^  which, 
lowever  trite,  stands  yet — ^if  I  am  not  deceived — ^in  need  of  much  exami- 
lation  and  qualification.  '' Labour/'  you  say,  like  every  other  vendible 
commodity,  '^  depends  for  its  value  on  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand." 
)ut.  Sir,  miffht  it  not  be  asked  by  any  simple  and  practical  person,  who 
lad  heard  this  assertion  for  the  first  time — as  I  hope  all  practical  persons 
nil  some  day  hear  it  for  the  last  time — ''Yes;  but  what  does  demand 
lepend  upon,  and  what  does  supply  depend  upon?"  If,  for  instance^  all 
leathbeds  came  to  resemble  that  so  forcibly  depicted  in  your  next  foUow- 
ig  article,  and,  in  consequence,  the  demand  for  gin  were  unlimitedly  in- 
reased  towards  the  close  of  human  life,'  would  this  demand  necessitate^  or 
idicate,  a  relative  increase  in  the  ''value"  of  gin  as  a  necessary  article  of 
ational  wealth,  and  liquid  foundation  of  national  prosperity?  Or  might 
'e  not  advisably  make  some  steady  and  generally  understood  distinction 
etween  the  terms  "value"  and  "price,"  and  determine  at  once  whether 
lere  be,  or  be  not,  such  a  thing  as  intrinsic  "  value  "  or  goodness  in  some 
lings,  and  as  intrinsic  unvalue  or  badness  in  other  things;  and  as  value 
ctrinsic,  or  according  to  use,  in  all  thinss?  and  whether  a  demand  for 
itrinsically  good  things,  and  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  their  use,  be 

'  [From  the  IkUiy  Tei^ifraph,  October  28,  1864,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
16  heading  "The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand."  Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaee, 
»0,  vol.  iL  Dp.  M,  57.] 

*  [The  strike  was  amongst  the  South  Staffordshire  colliers;  the  law  laid  down 
I  the  article,  that  of  free  trade.] 

'  [Upon  the  then  recent  and  miserable  death  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had 
«D  an  habitual  hard  drinker.] 
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not  conditioDB  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  tend  towards  national  wealth  ?  ud 
whether  a  demand  for  intrinsically  bad  things,  and  relative  experience  ii 
their  use,  be  not  conditions  likely  to  lead  to  quite  the  reverse  of  natknal 
wealth,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  facility  of  the  supply  of  the  said  bid 
things  ?  I  should  be  entirely  grateful  to  you.  Sir,  or  to  any  of  your  cant- 
spondents,  if  you  or  they  would  answer  these  short  questions  deanj 
for  me.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc, 

J.    RiTSKIN. 

Dktmabk  Hill,  Oct.  26.^ 


To  the  Editor  of  iho  '' DaUy  TOegraph*'^ 

Sir, — I  am  grateful  to  your  correspondent  ''Economist"  for  trying  his 
hand  on  me,  and  will  be  a  docile  pupil;  but  I  hope  his  hand  is  not  qoits 
untried  hitherto,  for  it  would  waste  your  space,  and  my  time,  and  joc 
readers'  patience,  if  he  taught  me  what  I  had  afterwards  to  onleam.  Bit 
I  think  none  of  these  will  be  wasted  if  he  answers  my  questions  deaiij; 
there  are,  I  am  sure,  many  innocent  persons  who,  like  myself,  will  be  gkl 
of  the  information. 

1.  He  tells  me,  then,  in  the  outset, ''  The  intrinsic  value  of  oommodxtiei 
is  a  question  outside  political  economy." 

Is  that  an  axiom  with  all  political  economists  ?  and  may  I  put  it  dovi 
for  future  reference  ?     I  particularly  wish  to  be  assured  of  this. 

2.  Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  I  may  so  set  it  down,  and  that  ex- 
changeable value  is  the  only  subject  of  politico-economical  inquiry,  I  piv- 
ceed  to  my  informant's  following  statement: 

'*  The  "  (question)  '*  of  intrinsic  value  belongs  to  the  domain  of  pbiio- 
sophy,  morals,  or  statecraft.  The  intrinsic  value  of  anjrthing  depends  (B 
its  qualities ;  the  exchangeable  value  depends  on  how  mudi  there  is  of  it 
and  how  much  people  want  it."  I 

(This  "want"  of  it  never,  of  course,  in  anywise  depending  on  its 
qualities.) 

MavMvoi.  Accordingly,  in  that  ancient  and  rashly-speculative  adage, 
''Venture  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring,"  it  is  only  assumed  that  people  wil^ 
always  want  herrings  rather  than  sprats,  and  that  there  will  always  be 
fewer  of  them.  No  reference  is  involved,  according  to  economists,  to  ^ 
relative  sixes  of  a  sprat  and  herring. 

Farther:  Were  a  fashionable  doctor  to  write  an  essay  on  sprats,  asi 
increase  their  display  at  West-end  tables  to  that  extent  tiiat  unsessonabie 
sprats  became  worth  a  guinea  a  head,  while  herrings  lemained  at  the  oti 

^  [To  this  letter  an  answer  {DaUg  Telegraphy  October  29)  was  written  by  *'Ecoc3- 
mist,^  writing  from  "Lloyds,  Oct  28,"  stating  that  "Value  in  DoUtiGal  eeflnoa?, 
means  exchangeable  value,  not  intrinsic  value.  The  rest  of  his  letter  is  given  it 
Ruskin's  reply  to  it,  wbicb  follows.] 

*  [From  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Monday,  October  31,  1864,  where  the  letter 
appeared  under  the  heading  "The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand."  R^ninted  m 
Arroiw9  of  the  Chaee^  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  68-62.] 
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LYiarsery  rate  of  one  and  a  half  for  three-halfpence,  would  my  '^reoog- 
Lttion  "  of  the  value  of  sprats  in  paying  a  guinea  for  one  enable  nle  to 
Line  off  it  better  than  I  should  off  that  mysterious  eleven-pennyworth  of 
korring?  Or  to  take  a  more  elevated  instance.  There  is  now  on  my 
oom  wall  a  water-oolour  drawing,  which  was  once  bought  for  £30,  and  fm 
«rliich  ai^  dealer  would  to-morrow  give  me  £800.  The  drawing  is  in- 
arinsically  worth  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  when  bought  for  iCSO, 
,1:1  e  sky  having  faded  out  of  it,  and  many  colours  having  changed  eise- 
nrliere.  But  men's  minds  have  changed  like  the  colours,  and  Lord  A.  or 
^iT  John  B.  are  now  ready  to  give  me  £800  instead  of  £80  for  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  what  it  matters  to  '^  Economist,"  or  to  the 
Boonomical  Society  he  (as  I  understand)  represents,^  or  to  the  British 
nation  generally,  whether  Lord  A.  has  the  bit  of  coloured  paper  and  I 
blie  £800,  or  Lord  A.  the  £300  and  I  the  bit  of  paper.  The  pounds  are 
tliere,  and  the  paper  is  there:  what  does  it  nationally  matter  which  of 
as  have  which? 

Fart&er:  What  does  it  nationally  matter  whether  Lord  A.  gives  me 
d&30  or  £300  on  the  exchange  ?  (Mind,  I  do  not  say  it  does  not  matter — 
I  only  want  ''Economist"  to  tell  me  if  it  does,  and  how  it  does.)  In 
one  case  my  lord  has  £270  more  to  spend;  in  the  other  I  have.  What 
does  it  signify  which  of  us  has  ? 

Farther:  To  us,  the  exchangers,  of  what  use  is  ''Economist's"  infor- 
mation that  the  rate  of  exchange  depends  on  the  "demand  and  supply" 
of  coloured  paper  and  pounds?  No  ghost  need  come  from  the  grave  to 
tell  us  that.  But  if  any  economical  ghost  would  tell  my  lord  how  to 
^et  more  pounds,  or  me  how  to  get  more  drawings,  it  might  be  to  the 
purpose. 

But  yet  farther,  passing  from  specialties  to  generals: 

Let  the  entire  property  of  the  nation  be  enumerated  in  the  several 
4iirticles  of  which  it  consists — a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.;  we  will  say  only  three,  for 
■convenience  sake.     Then  aQ  the  national  property  consists  of  a  +  6  +  c. 

I  ask,  first,  what  a  is  worth. 

"Economist"  answers  (suppose)  2  b. 

I  ask,  next,  what  b  is  worth. 

"Economist"  answers  (suppose)  8  c 

I  ask,  next,  what  c  is  worth. 

'^Economist"  answers — ^. 

Many  thanks.     That  is  certainly  Cocker's  view  of  it. 

I  ask,  finally.  What  is  it  all  worth  ? 

^'Economist"  answers,  1|  a,  or  8^  b,  or  10  c. 

Thanks  again.  But  now,  intrinsic  value  not  being  in  "Economist's" 
domain^  but — ^if  I  chance  to  be  a  philosopher — in  mine,  I  may  any  day 
<liscover  any  given  intrinsic  value  to  belong  to  any  one  of  these  articles. 

Suppose  I  find,  for  instance,  the  value  of  c  to  be  intrinsically  sero, 
then  the  entire  national  property>-»  10  ca intrinsically  0. 

Shall  I  be  justified  in  this  conclusion  ? 

1  [The  writer  presumably  eommonieated  personally  with  Ruskin  ;  tiiere  is  nothing 
on  the  &oe  of  tbe  letter  to  show  any  connexion  with  the  Economical  Society.] 
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3.  In  relation  to  the  question  of  strikes,  the  difficulty,  you  told  me 
yourself,  Mr.  Editor  ^  (and  doubtless  '^ Economist"  will  tell  me  also),  depend! 
simply  on  supply  and  demand:  that  is  to  say,  on  an  under-suppfy  oc 
wages  and  an  over-supply  of  labourers.  Profoundest  thanks  again ;  bat  I^ 
poor  blundering,  thick-headed  collier,  feel  disposed  ^further  to  adc,  "ih 
what  do  this  undemess  and  ovemess  of  supply  depend?"  Have  they  anj 
remote  connection  with  marriage,  or  with  improvidence,  or  with  avarice,  or 
with  accumulativeness,  or  any  other  human  weaknesses  out  of  the  ken  d 
political  economy?  And,  whatever  they  arise  from,  how  are  they  to  be 
dealt  with  ?  It  appears  to  me,  poor  simple  collier,  that  the  shortest  w 
of  dealing  with  this  'Earned"  supply  of  labouieis  will  be  by  knoduBf 
some  of  them  down,  or  otherwise  disabling  them  for  the  present.  Wbj 
is  this  mode  of  regulating  the  supply  interdicted  to  me?  and  what  have 
Economists  to  do  with  the  morality  of  any  proceeding  whatever  ?  and,  is 
the  name  of  economy  generally,  what  else  can  I  do?^ 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

J.  Rtokqi. 

Denmark  HijlL|  Oct  29. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  *' Daily  Teiegraph"^ 

Sir, — Having,  unfortunately,  occupation  enough  in  my  own  business  for 
all  hours  of  the  day,  I  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  the  general  Gorrespond- 
ence  which  might,  in  large  supply  to  my  limited  demand,  propose  itself  ii 
vour  columns.  If  my  first  respondent,  '' Economist,"  or  any  other  persoi 
learned  in  his  science,  will  give  me  direct  answers  to  the  direct  questkos 
asked  in  my  Mondav's  letter,  I  may,  with  your  permission,  follow  the  points 
at  issue  £Buther ;  if  not,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.  Your  correspondeot 
of  to-day,  Mr.  Plummer,  may  ascertain  whether  I  confuse  the  terms  "valoe" 
and  "  price "  by  reference  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  in  page  787 
of  Frasers  Magazine  for  June,  1 862.^  Of  my  opinions  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  working  classes  he  knows  nothing,  and  can  guess  nothing. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc, 

J.    RuSKlXi 

Drkmark  Hill,  Nov,  2. 

^  [See  above,  p.  499.] 

'  I"  Economist "  does  not  seem  to  have  continued  his  argument.  A  reply  to  tfa^ 
letter  was  however  contributed  to  the  paper  of  November  2  by  ''John  Plummer/ 
writing  from  Kettering,  and  dealing  with  the  over-supply  of  kbonrers  and  ande^ 
supply  of  wages,  and  Ruskin's  possible  views  on  the  matter.  The  next  letter  eodtd 
the  correspondence.] 

'  [From  the  Daify  Teiegraph,  November  3, 1864,  where  the  letter  appeared  undr 
the  heading  ''The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand."  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  ^  the  Ckete, 
1880,  vol.  ii.  PL  63.] 

*  [That  is,  in  the  ''Essays  on  Political  Economy,"  since  reprinted  as  Mttuen 
Puherie.  See  §  12  of  that  hook  (p.  153,  above),  where  the  passage  is  printed  a 
italics  :  "  The  reader  must,  by  anticipation,  be  warned  against  confoaing  value  vitk 
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4 

To  the  EdUor  qf  the  "Scoieman"^ 

Corpus  Christi  Colleob^  Ozfoiuo, 
Nov.  dth,  187a 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  the  6th  inst  I  find  a  report  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Professor  Hodgson  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ^  on  the  subject 
of  ''Supply  and  Demand/'  in  which  the  Professor  speaks  of  my  ''denun- 
ciations" of  the  principles  he  had  expounded.  Permit  me^  in  a  matter 
respecting  which  accuracy  is  of  more  importance  to  others  than  to  myself, 
to  correct  the  Professor's  expression.  I  have  never  "  denounced "  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  the  Professor.  I  have  simply  stated  that  no  such 
principles  exist ;  that  no  "  law  ofi  supply  and  demand/'  as  expounded  by 
Professor  Hodgson  and  modem  economists,  ever  did  or  can  exist. 

Professor  Hodgson,  as  reported  in  your  columns,  states  that  "demand 
regulates  supply."  He  does  not  appear  to  entertain  the  incomparably  more 
important  economical  question,  "  What  regulates  demand  ? "  But  without 
pressing  upon  him  that  first  question  of  all,  I  am  content  absolutely  to  con- 
tradict and  to  challenge  him  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  maintain 
his  statement  that  "demand  regulates  supply/'  and  together  with  it  (if 
he  has  ventured  to  advance  it)  the  correlative  proposition,  "supply  regu- 
lates demand/' 

A.  Demand  does  not  regulate  supply. 

For  instance — there  is  at  this  moment  a  larger  demand  for  champagne 
wine  in  England  and  Scotland  than  there  was  ten  years  ago ;  and  a  much 
more  limited  supply  of  champagne  wine. 

a  Supply  does  not  regulate  demand. 

For  instance — I  can  name  many  districts  in  Scotland  where  the  supply 
of  pure  water  is  larger  than  in  other  nameable  localities,  but  where  the 
inhabitants  drink  less  water  and  more  whisky  than  in  other  nameable 
localities. 

I  do  not  therefore  denounce  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  I  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  such  law;  and  I  do  in  the  very 
strongest  terms  denounce  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of   such  a    law 

cost,  or  with  price.  Value  is  the  life-giving  power  of  anvthing;  cost,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  to  produce  it ;  price,  the  quantity  of  labour  which  its  posioosor 
will  take  in  exchange  for  it."] 

^  [From  the  Scoteman,  November  10,  1873,  where  the  letter  appeared  under  the 
headiiig  "Mr.  Ruskin  and  Professor  Hodgson."  Reprinted  in  Arrawe  of  the  Ohaee, 
1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  64,  66,] 

>  rWilliam  Ballantyne  Hodgson  (1815-1880),  first  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1871-1880.  The  pasnge  in 
his  lecture  referred  to  by  Ruskin  was  as  follows :  "  In  the  principles  he  had  ex- 
pounded he  did  not  see  what  there  was  to  draw  down  the  denunciation  of  Mr. 
KosUn,  unless  it  were  that  that  writer  took  it  for  granted  that  economists  confounded 
this  law  of  supply  and  demand  with  the  moral  law — the  law  of  right  or  wrong — 
and  that  these  maintained  '  whatever  is,  is  right' — that  all  that  was  demanded  was 
really  desirable,  and  that  all  that  was  not  demanded  was  undesirable  and  bad."] 
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before  the  Univerdly  of  Edinburgh  as  disgnoeful  both  to  its  assert^  and 
to  the  University^  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  define,  in  scientific 
terms,  the  limitations  under  which  such  statement  is  to  be  understood. 

I  am,  etc, 

John  Ruskih.^ 


To  the  Editor  qf  tke  ''BcatMum"* 

OxronD,  Nowmber  15,  187& 

Sir, — For  Professor  Hodgson's  ''undue  encroachments  on  your  space 
and  his  own  time,"  I  leave  you  to  answer  to  your  readers,  and  the  Professor 
to  console  his  class.  To  his  criticisms  on  my  language  and  temper  I  bow, 
their  defence  being  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Of  his  harmless  con- 
fusion of  the  word  "correlative"  with  the  word  ''consequent"  I  take  no 
notice ; '  and  his  promise  of  a  sifting  examination  of  my  economic  teaching  I 
anticipate  with  grateful  awe.^ 

But  there  is  one  sentence  in  his  letter  of  real  significance,  and  to  that 
alone  I  reply.  The  Professor  ventured  (he  says)  to  suggest  that  possibly 
I  with  others  "believe  that  economists  confused  existing  demand  with 
wise  and  beneficial  demand,  and  existing  supply  with  wise  and  benefidal 
supply." 

I  do  believe  this.  I  have  written  all  my  books  on  political  economy  in 
such  belief.  And  the  entire  gist  of  them  is  the  assertion  that  a  real  law 
of  relation  holds  between  the  non-existent  wise  demand  and  the  non- 
existent beneficial  supply,  but  that  no  real  law  of  relation  holds  between 
the  existent  foolish  demuid  and  the  existent  mischievous  supply. 

That  is  to  say  (to  follow  Professor  Hodgson  with  greater  accuracy  into 
his  lunar  illustrations),  if  you  ask  for  the  moon,  it  does  not  follow  that  yon 

^  [To  this  letter  Professor  Hodoson  replied  by  a  very  lonff  one  printed  in  te 
Seotmnan  of  November  14^  which  eiOled  forth  the  next  letter  from  Ruekin.] 

'  [From  the  Scotsman,  November  18^  1873,  where  the  letter  appeeied  ander  tiie 
heading  "  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Professor  Hodgson."  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  qf  the  Cftoci^ 
1880,  vol.  IL  pp.  66-^.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  following  passage  in  the  lecture:  "As  he  styles  tlui 
second  statement  the  correlative  ef  the  first,  I  may  be  permitted  to  aak  whutiisi 
the  statement  that  the  moon's  attvaelioa  regulates  the  flow  and  ebb  of  Ae  tides 
has  for  its  correlative  the  statement  that  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tidee  legvlate  the 
altraelioQ  of  the  moon?"] 

*  ["I  hereby  promise  Mr.  Ruskin  that  ere  very  many  months  are  owsr  he 
shall  have  in  print  a  sifting  examination  of  his  economic  feachitig.  Meanwhile  I 
must  address  myself  to  the  supply  of  a  more  nraent  demand,  and  dischaige  my  dutf 
to  my  class."  Hodgson,  it  seems,  often  referred  in  his  leetures  to  Raskin's 
economic  writings,  but  the  promised  book  in  reply  was  never  pabliehed  (L^  tmd 
Letters  of  W.  B.  Hodgom,  edited  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  1883^  p.  1831  fifo  «« 
still  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  "1  bav«  en  the  stooki^^'  h«  wieSs 
in  1880,  ''faUy  written  indeed,  and  only  needing  revision,  tranaeriptioB,  and 
tion,  a  book  in  repl  v  to  Rnskin's  Unto  Mt  Ltut.  The  fbundalion  ef  Raskm 
in  London  shows  the  need  of  some  antidote  to  his  bane"  (tMl,  p.  fli4).} 
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iKrill  get  it ;  nor  it  your  satisjhction  more  secure  if  you  aak  for  sixpence  from 
a  Poor-Law  guardian;  but  if  you  limit  your  demand  to  an  honest  pennyi 
and  endeavour  to  turn  it  by  honest  work,  the  divine  law  of  supply  will,  in 
the  plurality  of  cases,  answer  that  rational  and  therefore  divine  demand. 

Now,  Professor  Hodgson's  statement,  as  reported  in  your  columns,  was 
that  ''demand  regulates  supply."  If  his  assertion,  in  his  lecture,  was  the 
qualified  one,  or  that  ''wise  demand  regulates  beneficial  supply,"  your 
reporter  is  much  to  be  blamed,  the  Professor's  class  profoundly  to  be  con- 
^^tulated,  and  this  correspondence  is  at  an  end;  while  I  look  forward 
with  deepest  interest  to  the  necessary  elacidatlons  by  the  Professor  of  the 
nature  of  wisdom  and  benefit;  neither  of  these  ideas  having  been  yet 
familiar  ones  in  common  economical  treatises.  Bat  I  wrote  under  the 
impression  that  the  Professor  dealt  hitherto,  as  it  has  been  the  boast  of 
economists  to  deal,  with  things  existent,  and  not  theoretical  (and  assuredly 
the  practical  men  of  this  country  expect  their  children  to  be  instructed  by 
him  in  the  laws  which  govern  existing  things);  and  it  is  therefore  only 
in  the  name  of  your  practical  readers  that  I  challenged  him,  and  to^y 
repeat  my  challenge,  in  terms  from  which  I  trust  that  he  will  not  again 
attempt  to  escape  by  circumambient  criticism  of  my  works,^  to  define,  in 
scientific  terms,  the  limits  under  which  his  general  statement  that  "supply 
regulates  demand"  is  to  be  understood.  That  is  to  say,  whether  he, 
B»  PiofesscHT  of  Potitical  Economy,  is  about  to  explain  the  relations  (aS 
of  rational  and  satiable  demand  with  beneficial  and  benevolently-directea 
supply;  or  (b)  of  irrational  and  insatiable  demand  with  mischievous  and 
malevolently-directed  supply ;  or  (c)  of  a  demand  of  which  he  cannot  ex- 
plain the  character  with  a  su{^ly  of  which  he  cannot  predict  the  conse- 
quence ? 

I  am,  etc., 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [Professor  Hodgson's  letter  bad  quoted,  with  criticism,  several  passages  from 
J^ars  Clavigera^  MwMra  Puiveris,  and  Time  and  Tids.] 
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LETTERS  ON  WORK  AND  WAGES 

(1865) 

1 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  '' PaU  MaU  Gazette"^ 

Sir, — I  read  your  Gazette  so  attentively  that  I  am  always  filing  into 
arrears,  and  have  only  to-day  arrived  at  your  last  week's  articles  on  strikes, 
arbitration,  etc,  which  affoi^  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  bat  nevertheless 
embarrass  me  somewhat.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  for  a  word  or  two 
of  further  elucidation  ? 

I  am  an  entirely  selfish  person,  and  having  the  means  of  indulging 
m3rself  (in  moderation),  should,  I  believe,  have  led  a  comfortable  life  had 
it  not  been  for  occasional  fits  and  twinges  of  conscience,  to  which  I  inherit 
some  family  predisposition,  and  from  which  I  suffer  great  uneasiness  in 
cloudy  weather.  Articles  like  yours  of  Wednesday,^  on  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  one's  own  interests,  are  very  comforting  and  helpful  to  me;  bat, 
as  I  said,  there  are  yet  some  points  in  them  I  do  not  understand. 

Of  course  it  is  right  to  arrange  all  one's  business  with  reference  to  one's 
own  interest;  but  what  will  the  practical  difference  be  ultimately  between 
such  arrangement  and  the  old  and  simple  conscientious  one?  In  those 
bygone  days,  I  remember,  one  endeavoured,  with  such  rough  estimate  as 
could  be  quickly  made,  to  give  one's  Roland  for  one's  Oliver;  if  a  man  did 
vou  a  service,  you  tried  in  return  to  do  as  much  for  him ;  if  he  broke  yoar 
head,  you  broke  his,  shook  bands,  and  were  both  the  better  for  it  Con- 
trariwise, on  this  modem  principle  of  self-interest,  I  understand  very  well 

1  [From  the  Pall  MaU  Oaxette,  April  18,  1865,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  '^Strikes  v.  Arbitration."  Reprinted  ui  Arrowe  of  the  Ckaeef  1880, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  69-71.] 

'  [The  articles  alluded  to  were,  one  upon  "  Strikes  and  Arbitration  Courts,"  in  the 
Qaxette  of  Wednesday,  the  12th,  and  one  on  '*  The  Timet  on  Trade  Arbitration,"  in 
the  QazetU  of  Thursday,  the  Idth.  The  former  dealt  with  the  proposal  to  decide 
questions  raised  by  strikes  by  reference  to  courts  of  arbitration.  Amonnt  the 
sentences  contained  in  it,  and  alluded  to  by  Rusldn,  were  the  following :  ''Phxmses 
about  the  'principles  of  right  and  justice'  are  alwavs  suspicious  and  generally 
fidlaciooB. "  '^  The  rate  of  wages  is  determined  exclusively  by  self-Interest"  "  Then 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  'fair'  rate  of  wages  or  a  'just'  rate  of  wages."] 
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that  if  a  man  does  me  a  service,  I  am  always  to  do  the  least  I  can  in  return 
for  it ;  but  I  don't  sec  how  I  am  always  to  get  more  out  of  him  than  he 
gets  out  of  me.  I  dislike  any  references  to  abstract  justice  as  much  as 
you  do,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  keeping  this  injustice  always  in  my 
own  favour;  and  if  I  cannot,  it  seems  to  me  the  matter  may  as  well  be 
settled  at  first,  as  it  must  come  to  be  settled  at  last,  in  that  disagreeably 
just  way. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  producing  a  piece  of  iron  for  the  market,  one 
man  digs  it,  another  smelts  it,  another  puddles  it,  and  I  sell  it.  We  get 
so  much  between  us  four;  and  I  suppose  your  conscientious  people  would 
say  that  the  division  of  the  pay  should  have  some  reference  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  work,  and  the  time  spent  in  it.  It  is  true  that  by  encouraging 
the  diggers  and  puddlers  to  spend  all  they  get  in  drink,  and  by  turning 
them  off  as  soon  as  I  hear  they  are  laying  by  money,  it  may  yet  be  possible 
to  get  them  for  some  time  to  take  less  than  I  suppose  they  should  have ; 
but  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  that  the  men  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  game  a  little  themselves ;  and  if  they  should,  with  the  help  of  those 
confounded — (I  beg  pardon!  I  forgot  that  one  does  not  print  such  express 
sions  in  Pall  Mall) — education-mongers,  learn  to  be  men,  and  to  look  af^r 
their  own  business  as  I  do  mine,  what  am  I  to  do?  Even  at  present  I 
don't  feel  eanr  in  telling  them  that  I  ought  to  have  more  money  than 
they  because  I  know  better  how  to  spend  it,  for  even  this  involves  a  dis- 
tant reference  to  notions  of  propriety  and  principle  which  I  would  gladly 
avoid.     WiU  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  best  to  be  done  (or  said)? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 


John  Ruskin, 


EaHer  Monday,  1865. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  "  PaU  MaU  CfazetU"^ 

Sir, — I  am  not  usually  unready  for  controversy,  but  I  dislike  it  in 
spring,  as  I  do  the  east  wind  {pace  Mr.  Kingsley),  and  1  both  regret  having 
given  occasion  to  the  only  dull  leader  which  has  yet^  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  necessity  I  am  involved  in  of  dissecting  the 
same,  instead  of  a  violet,  on  which  I  was  about  this  morning  to  begin 
operations. 

But  I  see.  Sir,  that  you  mean  fairly,  and  that  you  have  careful  thinkers 
and  writers  on  your  staff.  And  I  will  accept  your  battle,  if  you  will  fight 
with  short  swords,  which  is  clearly  your  interest,  for  such  another  article 

^  [From  the  Pall  Mall  Qaxette,  April  21,  1865,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  of  ^'Work  and  Wages."  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  qf  the  Ohace,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  72-74.] 

*  [The  Gazette  was  at  this  time  of  little  more  than  eight  weeks'  standing.  The 
dull  leader  was  that  in  the  Gazette  of  April  19,  entitled  "  Masters  and  Men,"  and 
dealt  entirely  with  Ruskin's  letter  on  strikes.  The  ''pace  Mr.  Kingsley"  alludes, 
of  course,  to  his  ^'Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind."] 
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would  sink  the  Gajseiie;  and  mine,  for  I  liave  no  time  to  answer  speeollsr 
tions  on  what  you  writers  suppose  my  opinions  may  be;,  ''if  we  under- 
stand" them. 

You  shall  understand  them  utterly,  as  I  already  understand  yovrs.  I 
will  not  eall  yours  "  &llacies  "  a  prion  ;  you  shall  not  call  mine  aa  I  will 
not  tell  you  of  your  ''unconscious"  meanings;  you  diaU  not  tell  wie  of 
mine.^  But  I  will  ask  you  the  plainest  questions,  and  make  to  yoo  tbe 
plainest  answers  my  English  will  admit  of,  on  one  point  at  a  time  only, 
expecting  you  also  to  adc  or  answer  as  briefly,  without  dirergence  or  de* 
precation.  And  twenty  lines  will  always  contain  all  I  would  say,  at  any 
intervals  of  time  you  choose. 

For  example:  I  said  I  must  "dissect"  your  leader,  meaning  that  I 
should  haTC  to  take  a  piece  of  it,  as  I  would  of  my  flower,  and  deal  with 
that  first;  then  with  its  sequences. 

I  take  this  sentence  then: — "He  (Mr.  R.)  seems  to  think  that  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  parties,  there  is  some  sach  thing 
as  a  just  rate  of  wages.  He  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  tlM 
wages  ought  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour 
and  capital,  but  'to  the  hardship  of  the  work  and  the  time  spent  in  it'" 

Yes,  Sir,  I  am  decisively  under  that  impression, — as  decisirely  as  ever 
Greek  coin  was  under  it$  impression.  You  will  beat  me  out  of  all  shapes 
if  you  can  beat  me  out  of  this.  Will  you  join  issue  on  it,  and  are  these 
following  statements  clear  enough  for  you,  either  to  accept  or  deny,  in 
as  positive  terms? — 

I.  A  man  should  in  justice  be  paid  for  two  hours'  work  twice  as  mudi 
as  for  one  hour's  work,  and  for  n  hours'  work  n  times  as  much,  if  the  effort 
be  similar  and  continuous. 

II.  A  man  should  in  justice  be  paid  for  difficult  or  dangerous  work 
proportionately  more  than  for  easy  and  safe  work,  supposing  the  other 
conditions  of  the  work  similar. 

III.  (And  now  look  out,  for  this  proposition  involves  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  all  just  wages.)  If  a  man  does  a  given  quantity  of  work  for  me, 
I  am  bound  in  justice  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  a  precaaely  equal 
quantity  of  work  for  him ;  and  just  trade  in  labour  is  the  exchange  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  labour  of  different  kinds. 

If  you  pauae  at  this  word  "equivalent,"  yon  shall  have  definition  af 
it  in  my  next  letter.  I  am  sure  you  will  in  £aimess  insert  this  efaalleoge, 
whether  you  accept  it  or  decline. 

I  am,  9r,  your  obliged  servant, 

John  Rtissnf.' 
Dbnmabx  Hnx»  Tkur^dnjf,  Aprii  20. 

1  [The  leader  had  begun  by  speaking  of  Raskin's  previous  letter  as  "embodT- 
ing  ftllacies,  pernicious  in  the  hirhest  degree,"  and  concluded  by  remarking  bov 
"  easily  and  unoonsdously  he  glided  into  the  true  result  of  his  prindnles."] 

*  [In  reply,  the  Oa$setU  denied  ''  each  of  the  three  propositions  to  ae  truSi''  «i 
grounds  stated  in  the  quotations  given  in  the  following  letter.] 
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To  the  Editor  <(f  the ''  PcJl  MaU  Qaxette"^ 

StR, — I  accept  your  tenns,  ^  and  reply  in  the  fewest  words  I  can. 

L  Yoa  ''see  no  injustice  in  hiring  a  fly  for  2s.  6d.  for  the  first  hour  and 
Is.  6d.  for  each  succeeding  one."  Nor  1  either ;  so  far  from  it,  that  1  never 
gire  a  cabman  less  than  a  shilling ;  which  I  doubt  not  is  your  practice  also, 
and  a  very  proper  one.  The  cabmen  make  no  objection,  and  you  could 
not  haTe  given  a  neater  instance  of  the  proportion  of  pajrment  to  labour 
which  yoa  deny.  You  pay  in  the  first  hour  for  the  various  trouble  in- 
volved in  taking  the  man  off  his  stand,  and  for  a  proportion  of  the  time 
during  which  he  has  waited  for  the  chance  of  your  custom.  That  paid, 
you  &t  him  by  the  fonnula  which  I  state,  and  you  deny. 

II.  ''  Danger  and  difficulty  have  attractions  for  some  men."  They  have, 
and  if,  under  the  influence  of  those  attractions,  they  choose  to  make  you 
a  present  of  their  labour,  for  love  (in  your  own  terms,  ''as  you  give  a 
penny  to  a  beggar"),  you  may  accept  the  gift  as  the  beggar  does,  with- 
out question  of  justice.  But  if  they  do  not  choose  to  give  it  you,  they  have 
a  right  to  higher  payment  My  guide  may  perhaps,  for  love,  play  at 
climbing  Mont  Blanc  with  me;  if  he  will  not,  he  has  a  right  to  be  paid 
more  than  for  climbing  the  Breven. 

III.  "  Mr.  Ruskin  can  define  justice,  or  any  other  word,  as  he  chooses." 

It  is  a  gracious  permission;  but  suppose  justice  be  something  more 
than  a  word !  When  you  derived  it  from  lussum  >  (fabely,  for  it  is  not 
derived  from  justum,  but  from  the  root  of  jungo),^  you  forgot,  or  ignored, 
tliat  the  Saxons  had  also  a  word  for  it,  by  which  the  English  workman 
still  pleads  for  it;  that  the  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it,  by  which  Plato  and 
St  Paul  reasoned  of  it ;  and  that  the  Powers  of  Heaven  have,  presumably, 
an  idea  of  it  with  which  it  may  be  well  for  "our  interests"  that  your 
definition,  as  well  as  mine,  should  ultimately  correspond,  since  their  "de- 
finitions" are  commonlv  not  by  a  word  but  a  blow. 

But  accepting  for  the  nonce  your  own  conception  of  it  as  "  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  compulsory  agreement"  ("the  wages,"  you  say,  "which  you  force 

^  [From  the  Paii  Mall  QazeUe.  April  25,  1866,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  hesdiiur  "Work  and  Wages.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chaee,  1880,  voL  ii. 
pp.  75-77  J 

*  (These  "terms"  were  that  the  Oaxette  should  have  the  right  of  determining 
hew  much  of  the  proposed  controversy  was  worth  its  spaoe.] 

s  [In  the  article  of  April  12.  "Right  and  joatioe,'^  nid  the  QazetU,  "are  kw 
phxaaes,  implying  the  existence  of  fixed  rules,  which  oonfer  powers  and  impose 
commands  on  those  whom  they  affect  If  a  man  contracts  to  work  for  another 
for  a  weak  for  a  pound's  wages,  then  right  and  justice  have  a  meaning.  .  .  .  HU 
the  eontrsct  is  madoi  neither  side  has  any  rights  at  all,  nor  can  anythmg  be  nid 
to  he  just  Uuemim^  commanded)  between  them."1 

^  [The  Latin  fue  being  kindred  with  the  kindred  Sanscrit  yu,  to  join ;  compare 
ff^ywv/u,  jungo ;  justice  tbus  meaning  what  is  binding,  or  obli^ng.  £nfflish  work- 
men, in  demanding  justice,  plead  for  their  rights;  and  Plato  and  St  Paul 
reason  of  ^^  or  rb  UKotof^-M  in  Ck>lossisns  iv.  1 :  "  give  unto  your  servants  that 
which  is  just,"  and  in  Ronums  vii.  12  (quoted  in  the  next  letter).] 
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the  men  to  take,  and  they  can  force  you  to  pay "),  allow  me  to  aak  your 
definition  of  force,  or  compulsion.  Ajb  thus:  ((kae  1.)  I  agree  with  my 
friend  that  we  will  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  A.  at  two  in  the  morning.  My  friend 
agrees  with  me  that  he  will  hold  a  pistol  to  Mr.  A/s  head.  Under  those 
circumstances,  I  agree  with  Mr.  A.  that  I  shall  remove  his  plate  without 
expression  of  objection  on  his  part — Is  this  agreement,  in  your  sense, 
"juMum"}  {Que  2.)  Mr.  B.  goes  half  through  the  ice  into  the  canal  on 
a  frosty  morning.  I,  on  the  shore,  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  I  shall  have 
a  hundred  pounds  for  throwing  him  a  rope.  Is  this  agreement  validly 
"juuum*' } 

The  first  of  these  cases  expresses  in  small  compass  the  general  nature 
of  arrangements  under  compulsory  circumstances  over  which  one  of  the 
parties  luis  entire  control  The  second,  that  of  arrangements  made  under 
circumstances  accidentally  compulsory,  when  the  capital  is  in  one  party's 
hands  exclusively.  For  you  will  observe  Mr.  B.  has  no  right  whatever  to 
the  use  of  my  rope :  and  that  capital  (though  it  would  probably  have  beeo 
only  the  final  result  of  my  operations  with  respect  to  Mr.  AS)  makes  me 
completely  master  of  the  situation  with  reference  to  Mr.  B. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

John  Rdskih.  ^ 
Denmark  Hill,  Saturday^  April  22,  1866. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  ''Pall  MaU  Oatfette"* 

Sir, — I  have  not  hastened  my  reply  to  your  last  letter,  thinking  that 
your  space  at  present  would  be  otherwise  occupied;  having  also  my  own 
thoughts  busied  in  various  directions,  such  as  you  may  £Euicy;  yet  busted 
chiefly  in  a  sad  wonder,  which  perhaps  you  would  not  fancy.  I  mourn  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,'  as  man  should  mourn  the  fate  of  man,  when  it  is  sudden 
and  supreme.  I  hate  regicide  as  I  do  populicide — deeply,  if  phrenzied; 
more  deeply,  if  deliberate.  But  my  wonder  is  in  remembering  the  tone 
of  the  English  people  and  press  respecting  this  man  during  his  life ;  and  in 
comparing  it  with  their  sayings  of  him  in  his  death.  They  caricatured  and 
reviled  him  when  his  cause  was  poised   in    deadly  balance — when  their 

^  [For  the  Qaxett^e  roply  to  this,  see  the  notes  to  the  following  letter.  In 
the  oonrse  of  the  reply  it  was  said :  "  JostioOi  as  we  use  it,  ezpresws  merely  the 
conformity  of  an  action  to  any  rule  whatever,  good  or  had.  An  aet  may  be  just 
with  reference  to  one  rule,  unjust  with  reference  to  another."] 

'  [From  the  Pail  MaU  Oatiette,  May  2,  1866,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  ''Work  and  Wages."  Reprinted  m  Arrowe  qf  the  Ckace,  1880^  voL  ii. 
pp.  78--B5,  where  in  line  63  ''matter'^ was  misprinted  ''matters."] 

'  [President  Lincoln  had  been  shot  while  in  his  private  box  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washmgton,  on  the  night  of  April  14^  1865,  and  diea  early  the  next  momiog.  Hii 
assassin,  J.  Willcee  Booth,  was  pursued  to  Caroline  Coontv,  Virginia,  wherene  was 
fired  on  by  the  soldiery  and  lalled.  A  letter  was  found  upon  him  aaerihing  his 
conduct  to  his  devotion  to  the  Southern  States.] 
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praise  would  have  been  grateful  to  him^  and  their  help  priceless.  They 
now  declare  his  cause  to  have  been  just,  when  it  needs  no  aid ;  and  his 
purposes  to  have  been  noble,  when  all  human  thoughts  of  them  have 
become  vanity,  and  will  never  so  much  as  mix  their  murmurs  in  his  ears 
with  the  sentence  of  the  Tribunal  which  has  summoned  him  to  receive  a 
juster  praise  and  tenderer  blame  than  ours. 

I  have  twice  (I  see)  used  the  word  '< just"  inadvertently,  forgetting  that 
it  has  no  meaning,  or  may  mean  (you  tell  me)  quite  what  we  choose ;  and 
that  so  £ur  as  it  has  a  meaning,  ''the  important  question  is  not  whether 
the  action  is  just."  Indeed  vmen  I  read  this  curious  sentence  in  your 
reply  on  Tuesday  last,  ''Justice,  as  we  use  it,  implies  merely  the  conformity 
of  an  action  to  any  rules  whatever,  good  or  bad,"  I  had  nearly  closed 
the  discussion  by  telling  you  that  there  remained  no  ground  on  which  we 
could  meet,  for  the  English  workmen,  in  whose  name  I  wrote  to  you,  asked, 
not  for  conformity  with  bad  rules,  but  enactment  of  good  ones.  But  I 
will  not  pounce  upon  these  careless  sentences,  which  you  are  forced  to 
write  in  all  haste,  and  at  all  disadvantage,  while  I  have  the  definitions  and 
results  determined  through  years  of  quiet  labour,  lying  ready  at  my  hand 
You  never  meant  what  you  wrote  (when  I  said  I  would  not  tell  you  of 
unccmsdous  meanings,  I  did  not  promise  not  to  tell  you  of  unconscious 
wants  of  meaning);  but  it  is  for  you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a 
bad  rule,  and  what  by  a  good  one.  Of  the  law  of  the  Eternal  Lawgiver 
it  is  dictated  that  "the  commandment  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good."^  Not 
merely  that  it  is  a  law;  but  that  it  is  such  and  such  a  law.  Are  these 
terms  senseless  to  you  ?  or  do  you  understand  by  them  only  that  the  observ- 
ance of  that  law  is  generally  conducive  to  our  interests  ?  And  if  so,  what 
are  our  interests?  Have  we  ever  an  interest  in  being  something,  as  well 
as  in  getting  something;  may  not  even  all  getting  be  at  last  summed  in 
being  ?  is  it  not  the  uttermost  of  interests  to  be  just  rather  than  unjust  ? 
het  us  leave  catching  at  phrases,  and  try  to  look  in  each  other's  faces  and 
hearts;  so  define  our  thoughts;  then  reason  from  them.     [See  below.] ^ 

Yet,  lest  you  say  I  evade  you  in  generalities,  here  is  present  answer 
point  by  point. 

I.  "The  fare  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  labour  in  preparing  the  fly 
for  being  hired." — Nor,  of  course,  the  price  of  any  article  with  the  labour 
expended  in  preparing  it  for  being  sold?  This  will  be  a  useful  note 
.to  the  next  edition  of  Ricardo.  [The  price  depends  on  the  relative  forces 
jof  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The  price  asked  by  the  seller  no  doubt  de- 
pends on  the  labour  expended.  The  price  given  by  the  buyer  depends  on 
the  degree  in  which  he  desires  to  possess  the  thing  sold,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  labour  laid  out  on  it] 

The  answer  to  your  instances'  is  that  all  just  price  involves  an  allow- 
ance for  average  necessary,  not  for  unnecessary,  labour.      The  just   price 

1  rRomans  vii.  12.] 

*  [The  interpolations  in  square  brackets  are  the  remarks  of  the  CfaxeUe,  thus 
made  in  Rnskin's  letter  as  it  appeared  in  its  columns.] 

'  [One  of  the  instances  ^ven  by  the  OaxeUe  on  this  point  was  that  a  sovereign 
made  of  Califbmian  ffold  will  not  buy  more  wool  at  Sydney  than  a  sovereign  made 
of  Australian  gold,  although  £ir  more  labour  wiU  have  been  expended  in  bringing 
it  to  Sydney.] 
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of  ooals  at  NewoMtle  does  not  imrol^e  aa  allowanee  for  their  eaniage  to 
Newcastle.  B«t  the  just  price  of  a  cab  at  a  stand  involves  an  allowance 
to  the  cabman  for  having  stood  there.  [Whj?  who  is  to  determine  wbit 
is  necessarv?] 

II.  "  This  admits  the  principle  of  Bargaining."  No,  Sir ;  it  only  adraife 
the  principle  of  Begging.  If  yo«  like  to  ask  your  guide  to  give  yoo  liii 
legs  for  nothing,  or  your  workman  his  arms  for  nothing,  or  yoar  shop- 
keeper his  goods  for  nothing,  and  they  oonsent,  for  love,  or  for  play^ — jo^ 
are  doubtless  both  dignified  and  fortunate;  but  there  is  no  qnestxon  of 
tvsde  in  the  matter;  only  of  Alms.  [We  mean  by  Alms  money  or  goods 
given  merely  from  motives  of  benevolence,  and  without  return.  Id  the 
case  supposed  the  guide  goes  one  mile  to  please  himself,  and  ten  more  for 
hire,  which  satisfies  him.  How  does  he  give  Alms  ?  He  goes  for  less 
money  than  he  otherwise  would  require  because  ke  likes  the  job,  not 
because  his  employer  likes  it.  The  Alms  are  thus  given  by  himaelf  t» 
himself.] 

III.  It  is  true  that  ''  every  one  can  affix  to  words  any  sense  he 
chooses."  But  if  I  pay  for  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  and  the  shopman  cuts 
me  three-quarters,  I  shidl  not  put  up  with  my  loss  more  patiently  on  being 
informed  that  Bishop  Butler  meant  by  justice  something  quite  dlllecent 
from  what  Bentham  meant  by  it,  or  that  to  give  for  every  yard,  three- 
quarters,  is  the  rule  of  that  establishment.  [If  the  word  "  yaid "  were  as 
ambiguous  as  the  word  ''justice,"  Mr.  Ruskin  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to 
the  shopman  for  defining  his  sense  of  it,  especially  if  he  gave  yon  foU 
notice  before  he  cut  the  cloth.] 

Farther,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  uses  of  words  by  the  best  seh(»lais 
— [Nothing  is  more  difiicult.  To  ascertain  what  Locke  meant  by  an 
'Mdea,"  or  Sir  W.  Hamilton  by  the  word  ''inconceivable,"  is  no  easy 
task.} — and  well  to  adopt  them,  because  they  are  sure  to  be  founded  on 
the  feelings  of  gentlemen. — -[Different  gentlemen  feel  and  think  in  veiy 
different  ways.  Though  we  differ  irom  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  hope  he  will  not 
deny  this.]  Thus,  when  Horace  couples  his  tenacem  proponU  with  hubtm^ 
he  means  to  assert  that  the  tenacity  is  only  noble  which  is  justified  by 
uprightness,  and  shows  itself  by  insufiersnce  of  the/itfjo  "pram  J^beniiym"^ 
And  although  Portia  does  indeed  accept  your  definition  of  justice  from 
the  lips  of  Shylock,  changing  the  divine  "who  sweareth  to  his  own  har^ 
and  changeth  not"^  into  the  somewhat  less  divine  "who  sweareth  to  his 
neighbour's  hurt  and  changeth  not";  and  though  she  carries  ont  his  and 
your  conception  of  such  justice  to  the  uttermost,  the  result  is  not,  even  io 
Shylock's  view  of  it,  "for  the  interest  of  both  parties." 

IV.  To  your  two  final  questions  "exhausting"  (by  no  means,  my  desr 
Sir,  I  assure  you)  "the  points  at  issue,"*  I  reply  in  both  cases,  ''No."     And 

1  [0de9  iii.  3,  1-2.] 

•  L£?alm8  XV.  4.] 

'  frhe  Gazette* s  criticism  on  the  previous  letter  hsd  concluded  thus : — 

"The  following  questions  exhaust  the  points  at  issue  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
ourselves : — 

"Is  every  man  bound  to  purchase  any  service  or  any  goods  offered  him  at  a 
'just'  price,  he  having  the  money? 

"If  yes,  there  is  an  end  of  private  property. 

"  If  no,  the  purchaser  must  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  buy  if  it  suits  his  interest  t» 
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to  yottr  plaintive  ''why  should  they  do  so?"  while,  observe,  I  do  not 
admit  it  to  be  a  monstrous  requirement  of  men  that  they  should  some- 
times sacrifice  their  own  interests,  I  would  for  the  present  merely  answer 
that  I  have  never  found  my  own  interests  seriously  compromised  by  my 
practice,  which  is,  when  I  cannot  get  the  fair  price  of  a  thing,  not  to  sell 
it,  and  when  I  cannot  give  the  fair  price  of  a  thing,  not  to  buy  it  The 
other  day,  a  dealer  in  want  of  money  offered  me  a  series  of  Harts  minerals 
for  two-thirds  of  their  value,  I  knew  their  value,  but  did  not  care  to 
spend  the  entire  sum  which  would  have  covered  it.  I  therefore  chose 
forty  specimens  out  of  the  seventy,  and  gave  the  dealer  what  he  asked 
for  the  whole. 

In  the  example  you  give,  it  is  nai  the  interest  of  the  guide  to  take  his 
fifty  francs  rather  than  nothing;  because  all  future  travellers,  though  they 
could  afford  the  hundred,  would  then  say,  ''You  went  for  fifty;  we  wiU 
give  you  no  more."  [Does  a  man  say  to  a  broker,  "  You  sold  stock  yester-* 
day  at  90;  I  will  pay  no  more  to-day"?]  And  for  me,  if  I  am  not  able 
to  pay  my  hundred  ftancs,  I  either  forego  Mont  Blanc,  or  climb  alone; 
and  keep  my  fifty  francs  to  pay  at  another  time,  for  a  less  service,  some 
man  who  also  would  have  sot  nothing  otherwise,  and  who  will  be  honestly 
paid,  by  what  I  give  him,  for  what  I  ask  of  him. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Satuboay,  29th  Ayril,  1866. 


Ip  so.  Suppose  he  does  refuse^  and  thereupon  the  seller  ofiers  to  lower  his  price, 
it  beiDjp^  his  interest  to  do  so,  is  the  purchaser  at  liberty  to  accept  that  offsrr 

"If  yea,  the  whole  principle  of  bargaining  is  admitted,  and  the  'justice'  of  the 
price  becomes  immaterial. 

"  If  no,  each  party  of  the  supposition  is  compelled  by  justice  to  sacrifice  their 
interest    Why  shoula  they  do  sor 

"The  following  is  an  example : — ^The  'just'  price  of  a  guide  up  Mont  Blanc  is 
rappoee^  100  fraiA».  I  have  only  60  francs  to  spare.  May  I  without  injustice  offer 
;he  60  francs  to  a  guide,  who  would  otherwise  get  nothing,  and  may  he  without 
njustice  accept  my  offer?  If  not,  I  lose  my  excursion,  and  he  loses  his  opportunity 
>f  eaminr  60  franos.    Why  should  this  be?" 

In  addition  to  the  above  interpolations  in  the  present  letter,  the  Gazette  appended 
i  note  to  this  letter,  in  which  it  declared  its  definition  of  justice  to  be  a  quotation 
irom  memory  of  Austin's  definition  ("Justice  is  the  conformity  of  a  given  object 
o  a  determinate  bw"),  adopted  by  bim  from  Hobbes,  and  after  referring  Ruskin 
o  Austin  (see  Leeturee  on  JurUprudence,  vol.  L  p.  232  n.,  in  the  edition  of  1861)  for 
he  meral  bearings  of  the  question,  concluded  by  summing  up  its  views,  which  it 
loubted  if  Ruskm  understood,  and  insisting  on  the  definition  of  "justice"  as 
'conformity  with  any  rule  whatever,  good  or  bad,"  and  on  that  of  good  rules  as 
'thoee  which  promote  the  general  happiness  of  those  whom  they  affect"  (See  the 
lext  letter.)] 
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To  the  Editor  ^  the  " PdU  Matt  OwKOtU"^ 

S1R9 — I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  are  both  getting  prosj,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  no  one  will  read  either  my  last  letter,  or  your  oommeDts 
upon  it,  in  the  places  in  which  you  have  so  gracefully  introduced  then 
For  which  I  am  sorry,  and  you,  I  imagine,  are  not 

It  is  true  that  differences  of  feeling  may  exist  among  gentlemen ;  jet 
I  think  that  gentlemen  of  all  countries  agree  that  it  is  rude  to  interni{l 
vour  opponent  while  he  is  speaking ;  for  a  futile  answer  gains  no  real  forte 
by  becoming  an  interjection ;  and  a  strong  one  can  abide  its  time.  I  wiD 
therefore  pray  you,  in  future,  if  you  publish  my  letters  at  all,  to  pnctse 
towards  them  so  much  of  old  English  manners  as  may  yet  be  found  Hnger- 
inff  round  some  old  English  dinner-tables ;  where,  though  we  may  be  com- 
pdled  by  fashion  to  turn  the  room  into  a  greenhouse,  and  serve  everythin| 
cold,  the  piSces  de  rSnttance  are  still  presented  whole,  and  carved  aite^ 
wards. 

Of  course  it  is  open  to  you  to  reply  that  I  dislike  close  aigument 
Which  little  flourish  being  executed,  and  if  you  are  well  breathed— ei 
garde,  if  you  please. 

I.  Your  original  position  was  that  wages  (or  price)  bear  no  relation  to 
hardship  of  work.  On  that  I  asked  you  to  join  issue.  You  now  sdmi^ 
though  with  apparent  reluctance,  that  "  the  price  asked  by  the  seller,  no 
doubt,  depends  on  the  labour  expended." 

The  price  asked  by  the  seller  has,  I  believe,  in  respectable  oommeicul 
houses,  and  respectable  shops,  very  approximate  relation  to  the  price  piid 
by  the  buyer.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  asking,  firan  josr 
wine-merchant  or  tailor,  reduction  of  price  on  the  ground  that  the  hub 
remitted  will  be  *'  alms  to  themselves  ;  but,  having  been  myself  in  some- 
what intimate  connection  with  a  house  of  business  in  'the  City,'  not  dis- 
honourably accounted  of  during  the  last  forty  years,  I  know  enoogii  rf 
their  correspondents  in  every  important  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  sure  that  they  will  bear  me  witness  that  the  differenee  between  the 
prices  asked  and  the  prices  taken  was  always  a  very  ''imagioaij" 
quantity. 

But  urging  this  no  &rther  for  the  present,  and  marking,  for  nised 
ground,  only  your  admission  that  ''the  price  adced  depends  on  the  uboor 
expended,"  will  you  farther  tell  me,  whether  that  dependence  is  constaot, 
or  variable  }    If  constant,  under  what  law  ?  if  variable,  within  what  limiti? 

II.  ''The  alms  are  thus  given  by  himself  to  himself."  I  never  ssid  they 
were  not.  I  said  it  was  a  question  of  alms,  not  of  trule.  And  if  jwt 
original  leader  had  only  been  an  exhortation  to  English  workmen  to  eon- 
sider  every  diminution  of  their  pay,  in    the  picturesque  though  perh^ 

1  [From  the  jRb/7  MaU  OoMettOj  May  9,  1866,  whare  the  letter  awesied  andcr 
the  heading  "Work  and  Wages."  Reprinted  in  Arrow9  qf  the  Oiaoe,  vA.  ii 
pp.  86-90.] 

*  [That  of  Massrn.  Ruskin,  Telford,  and  Domeoq,  in  which  Ruskin's  frtker 
wss  senior  partner:  see  Vol.  1.  p.  xziv.,  and  Pnsfefita,  L  §§  6,  24,  48,  149; 
li.  S§  177  m] 
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somewhat  dim,  religious  light  ^  of  alms  paid  by  themselves  to  themselves, 
I  never  should  have  troubled  you  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  For,  singular 
enough.  Sir,  this  is  not  one  of  the  passages  of  your  letters/  however  ap-> 
parently  indefensible,  which  I  care  to  attack. 

So  far  from  it,  in  my  own  serious  writings  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  best  work  is  done,  and  can  only  be  done,  for  love.*  But  the 
point  at  issue  between  us  is  not  whether  there  should  be  charity,  but 
whether  there  can  be  trade ;  not  whether  men  may  give  away  their  labour, 
but  whether,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
price  for  it.  And  my  statement,  as  opposed  to  yours,  is  briefly  this, — that 
for  all  labour,  there  is,  under  given  circumstances,  a  just  price  approxi- 
mately determinable ;  that  every  conscious  deflection  from  this  price  towards 
zero  is  either  gift  on  the  part  of  the  htbourer,  or  theft  on  the  p&rt  of  the 
employer;  and  that  all  payment  in  conscious  excess  of  this  price  is  either 
theft  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  or  gift  on  that  of  the  employer. 

III.  If  you  wish  to  substitute  the  word  ^' moral"  for  "just"  in  the 
above  statement,  I  am  prepared  to  allow  the  substitution ;  only,  as  you,  not 
I,  introduced  this  new  word,  I  must  pray  for  your  definition  of  it  first, 
whether  remembered  from  Mr.  Hobbes,  or  original. 

IV.  I  am  sorry  you  doubt  my  understanding  your  views;  but,  in  that 
ease,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  for  a  word  or  two  of  farther  elucidation. 

"Justice,"  you  say,  is  "conformity  with  any  rule  whatever,  good  or  bad." 
And  ''good  rules  are  rules  which  promote  tlie  general  happiness  of  those 
fvhom  they  affect"  And  bad  rules  are  (therefore)  rules  which  promote  the 
^nend  misery  of  those  whom  they  affect  ?  Justice,  therefore,  may  as  often 
as  not  promote  the  general  misery  of  those  who  practise  it?  Do  you 
intend  this  ?  * 

Again :  "  Good  rules  are  rules  which  promote  the  general  happiness  of 
those  whom  they  affect."  But  "the  greatest  happiness  ofthe  greatest  number 
is  best  secured  by  laying  down  no  rule  at  all "  (as  to  the  price  of  "  labour  "). 

Do  you  propose  this  as  a  sequitur?  for  if  not,  it  is  merely  a  pMio 
prindptt,  and  a  somewhat  wide  one.  Before,  therefore,  we  branch  into 
pK>etica1  questions  concerning  happiness,  we  will,  with  your  permission, 
and  according  to  my  original  stipulation,  that  we  should  dispute  only  of 
one  point  at  a  time,  determine  the  matters  already  at  issue.  To  which 
end,  also,  I  leave  without  reply  some  parts  of  your  last  letter ;  not  without 
a  little  strain  on  the  epicog  ooovrcov,'  for  which  I  think.  Sir,  you  may  give  me 
openly,  credit,  if  not  tacitly,  thaidcs. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

Denmark  Hill,  May  4.  John  Ruskin. 

*  "  Yes.  But,  generally  speaking,  rales  are  beneficial ;  hence,  generalljr  speak- 
ing, justice  is  a  goSd.  thing  in  hct  A  state  of  society  might  be  imagined  m  which 
it  would  be  a  hideously  bad  thing."— [Footnote  answer  ofthe  Oaxette,] 

1  [MUton :  //  Femeraao.  169J 

«  [See  A  Joy  for  Ever,  5  96  (VoL  XVI.  p.  83) ;  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII. 

f449) ;  Unto  this  Last,  §  52  n.  (above,  p.  71) ;  and  compare  a  later  passage  in 
41  of  The  Crown  of  Wild  OUve.    ''None  of  the  best  head-work  in  art,  literatore, 
or  adenoei  is  ever  paid  for.   ...   It  is  indeed  very  clear  that  God  means  all 
thoroughly  good  work  and  talk  to  be  done  for  nothing."] 
'  [Homer :  IRad^  iv.  350 ;  Odyssey,  z.  328,  etc.] 
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To  the  BdUw  ^f  ih^  "PuU  MaU  QasutU"^ 

Sir, — I  have  long  delayed  my  reply  to  your  notes  on  my  last  letter, 
partly  being  otherwise  busy — partly  in  a  pause  of  surprise  and  doubt  how 
low  in  the  elements  of  ethics  we  were  to  descend. 

Let  me,  however,  first  assure  you  that  I  heartily  concur  in  your  opening 
remarks,  and  shall  be  glad  to  spare  useless,  and  avoid  discourteous,  wordi. 
When  you  said,  in  your  first  reply  to  me,  that  my  letter  embodied  fallacies 
which  appeared  to  you  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree,  I  also  "  coald  not 
consider  this  sort  of  language  well  judged."  When  you  called  one  of  your 
own  questions  an  answer,  and  declared  it  to  be  ''  simple  and  perfectly  con- 
clusive," I  thought  the  flourish  might  have  been  spared;  and  for  baving 
accused  you  of  writing  carelessly,  I  must  hope  your  pardon;  for  the  dis- 
courtesy, in  my  mind,  would  have  been  in  imagining  you  to  be  writing 
with  care. 

For  instance,  I  should  hold  it  discourteous  to  suppose  you  unaware  of 
the  ordinary  distinction  between  law  and  equity:  yet  no  consciousness  of 
such  a  distinction  appears  in  your  articles.  I  should  hold  it  discourteous  to 
doubt  TOur  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  jurists  of  all  nations  respecting  Divine  and  Human  law;  yet  such 
a  doubt  forces  itself  on  me  if  I  consider  your  replies  as  deliberate.  And 
I  should  decline  to  continue  the  discussion  with  an  opponent  who  could 
conceive  of  justice  as  (under  any  circumstances)  ''an  hideously  bad  thing." 
if  I  did  not  suppose  him  to  have  mistaken  the  hideousness  of  justice,  in 
certain  phases,  to  certain  persons,  for  its  ultimate  nature  and  power. 

There  may  be  question  respecting  these  inaccuracies  of  thought ;  there 
can  be  none  respecting  the  carelessness  of  expression  which  causes  the 
phrases  ''are"  and  "ought  to  be"  to  alternate  in  your  articles  as  if  thej 
were  alike  in  meaning. 

I  have  permitted  this,  that  I  might  see  the  course  of  your  argument  in 
your  own  terms,  but  it  is  now  needful  that  the  confusion  should  cease.  Hiat 
wages  are  determined  by  supply  and  denutnd  is  no  proof  that  under  any 
circumstances  they  must  be, — still  less  that  under  all  circumstances  they 
ought  to  be.  Permit  roe,  therefore,  to  know  the  sense  in  which  you  use 
the  word  "  ousht "  in  your  paragraph  lettered  b,  page  832  ^  (second  column), 
and  to  ask  whether  the  words  "due,"  "duty,"  "devoir,"  and  other  such, 
connected  in  idea  with  the  first  and  third  of  the  "prsecepta  juris"  of 
Justinian,  quoted  by  Blackstone  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  law 
{honeste  vivere^ — aUerum  non  lasdere, — ntumque  cmque  trilmere),  are  without 
meaning  to  you  except  as  conditions  of  agreement?*    Whether,  in  £ut, 

1  [From  the  PaU  Mail  QasseUe,  May  22,  1865,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  "Work  and  Wages."  Reprinted  in  Atrow$  of  the  Ckaee,  voL  it 
pp.  91-95.] 

*  [Viz.,  "Wages  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  sunply  and  demand  of  laboir 
and  capital,  and  not  to  the  hardship  of  the  work  and  toe  time  spent  on  it."] 

'  [''Justitia  est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntu  suum  cuiqne  tribnendi.  .  .  . 
Jttrisprudentia  est  diviaamm  atque  numanamm  rerom  notitia,  justi  alque  injnsti 
scientia."  The  third  precept  is  given  above.  Justinian,  InH,  L  1-3;  and  see 
Blackstone,  vol.  i.  section  2,  "  Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in  GeneraL"] 
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there  be,  in  your  view^  any  honot,  absolutely ;  or  whether  we  are  to  launch 
out  into  an  historical  investigation  of  the  several  kinds  of  happiness  enjoyed 
in  lives  of  rapine,  of  selfish  trade,  and  of  unselfish  dtixenship,  and  to  dedde 
only  upon  evidence  whether  we  will  live  as  pirates,  as  pedlars,  or  as  gentle- 
men ?  If  so,  while  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  undertake,  independently,  so 
interesting  an  inquiry,  I  must  reserve  my  comments  on  it  until  its  close. 

But  if  you  admit  an  absolute  idea  of  a  ''devoir"  of  one  man  to  another, 
and  of  every  honourable  man  to  himself,  tell  me  why  you  dissent  from  my 
statement  of  the  terms  of  that  debt  in  the  opening  of  this  discussion.  Ob- 
serve, I  asked  for  no  evangelical  virtue  of  returning  good  for  evil :  ^  I  asked 
only  for  the  Sinaitic  equity  of  return  in  good  for  good,  as  for  Sinaitic  equity 
of  return  m  evil  for  evil.  ''Eye  for  eye,"  "tooth  for  tooth "«--be  it  so; 
but  will  you  thus  pay  according  to  the  lex  taUimu  and  not  according  to 
the  lex  graHasf^  Your  debt  is  on  both  sides.  Does  a  man  take  of  your 
life,  you  take  also  of  his.  Shall  he  give  you  of  his  life,  and  wUl  you  not 
give  him  also  of  yours  ?  If  this  be  not  your  law  of  duty  to  him,  tell  me 
what  other  there  is,  or  if  you  verily  believe  there  is  none. 

But  you  ask  of  such  repayment,  "Who  shall  determine  how  much?"^ 
I  took  no  notice  of  the  question,  irrelevant  when  you  asked  it;  but  in  its 
broad  bearing  it  is  the  one  imperative  question  of  national  economy.  Of 
old,  as  at  bridge-foot  of  Florence,  men  regulated  their  revenge  by  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  and  asked  in  measureless  anger,  "Who  shall  deter- 
mine how  much  ?"  with  economy  of  blood,  such  as  we  know.  That  "much" 
is  now,  with  some  approximate  equity,  determined  at  the  judgment  seat; 
but  for  the  other  debt,  the  debt  of  love,  we  have  no  law  but  that  of  the 
wolf,  and  the  locust,  and  the  "  fishes  of  the  sea,  which  have  no  ruler  over 
them."  '  The  workmen  of  England^of  the  world,  ask  for  the  return — as 
of  wrath,  so  of  reward  by  law;  and  for  blood  resolutely  spent,  as  for  that 
recklessly  shed;  for  life  devoted  through  its  duration,  as  for  that  untimely 
cast  away;  they  require  from  you  to  determine,  in  judgment,  the  equities 
of  "  Human  Retribution." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN;^ 

May  20,  186^. 


1  [See  1  Samuel  xziv.  17.] 

*  [Exodus  xxL  24.] 

'  [By  the  lex  taUonis,  incorporated  in  the  ancient  Roman  law  of  the  XII.  Tables, 
the  penaltv  was  simple  retaliation  (taHo);  to  which  Ruskin  opposes  the  law  of 
grace.     "Pay"  was  misprinted  "pray"  in  Arrows  qf  the  Ohace,'\ 

*  [See  above,  second  interpolation  of  the  Gazette,  on  p.  612.  J 

^  rHahakkuk  i.  14 ;  quoted  in  Unto  thie  Last,  §  46  (atiove,  p.  63).] 
^  [The  discussion  was  not  continued  beyond  this  letter,  the  Oastette  judging  any 
continuance  useless,  the  difference  between  Raskin  and  themselves  being  "one  of 
first  principles."  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  1,  1867,  Ruskin  wrote  another 
letter  on  the  same  subject;  this  he  reprinted  in  lime  and  Tide,  see  above,  p.  473. 
In  connexion  with  "strikes,"  Ruskin's  contributions  to  a  discussion  of  18^  should 
be  read  (see  Appendix  vii. ;  below,  pp.  636  eeq.).] 
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LETTERS   ON   SERVANTS   AND    HOUSES 

(1865) 

L  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS— MASTERSHIP 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  '^  DaUy  Telegraph  "  ^ 

Sir, — You  so  seldom  write  nonsensei  that  you  will,  I  am  surei  putios 
your  fHends  for  telling  you  when  you  do.  Your  article  on  servants  to-day 
is  nonsense.  It  is  just  as  easy  and  as  difficult  now  to  get  good  sernnts 
as  it  CTcr  was.^  You  may  have  them,  as  you  may  have  pinev  and  peaches, 
for  the  growing,  or  you  may  even  buy  them  good,  if  you  can  persuade 
the  good  growers  to  spare  you  them  off  their  walls;  but  you  cannot  get 
them  by  political  economy  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

There  are  broadly  two  ways  of  making  good  servants;  the  first,  a 
sound,  wholesome,  thorough*going  slavery — ^which  was  the  heathen  way, 
and  no  bad  one  neither,  provided  you  understand  that  to  make  real 
"slaves"  you  must  make  yourself  a  real  ''master"  (which  is  not  tMBsj\ 
The  second  is  the  Christian's  way :  **  whoso  delicately  bringeth  up  his 
servant  from  a  child,  shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the  last"*  And 
as  few  people  want  their  servants  to  become  their  sons,  this  is  not  a  vay 
to  their  liking.  So  that,  neither  having  courage  or  self-discipline  eooogfa 
on  the  one  hand  to  make  themselves  nobly  dominant  after  the  heathen 
ftshion,  nor  tenderness  or  justice  enough  to  make  themselves  nobly  pro- 
tective after  the  Christian,  the  present  public  thinks  to  manufactare 
servants  bodily  out  of  powder  and  hay-stuffing — mentally  by  early  instil- 
lation of  Catechism  and  other  mechanico-religious  appliances — and  econcm^ 
cally,  as  you  helplessly  suggest,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,^  with 
such  results  as  we  all  see,  and  most  of  us  more  or  less  feel,  and  shall 
feel  daily  more  and  more  to  our  cost  and  selfish  sorrow. 

Sir,   there   is   only  one  way   to   have   good   servants;  that  is,  to  be 

^  [From  the  Daiig  Telegraph,  September  6,  1866,  where  the  kttsr  apffl«re4 
under  the  heading  "  Domestic  SenranU."  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  ^  the  Otaee,  ni  ii 
pp.  135-137,  under  the  heading  ''Domeatie  SerTanta— Maaterahip/'] 

<  [Thia  article,  after  commenting  on  ''the  good  old  timea,"  remarked  t^t  it  ii 
new  "  a  aoeial  fact,  that  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  ia  a  good  servant"] 

*  [''He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  hia  aervant  from  a  child,  ahall  have  hia 
become  hia  son  at  the  length." — Proverba  zxix.  21.] 

«  ["We  have  really,"  said  the  article,  " no  remedy  to  auggeat:  the  evil  mm 
to  be  curable  only  by  aome  ffeneral  distreaa  which  will  drive  more  people  into  flwa- 
ing  serrice,  and  so  sive  employers  a  greater  choice.  At  present  the  demand  *PP^ 
to  exceed  the  aupply,  and  aervanta  are  carelesa  about  losing  their  placea  througb 
bad  behaviour. 'H 
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worthy  of  being  well  served  All  nature  and  ell  humenitj  will  serve  a 
good  mesteTy  and  rebel  against  an  ignoble  one.  And  there  is  no  surer 
teat  of  the  quality  of  a  nation  than  the  quality  of  its  servants,  for  they 
are  their  masters'  shadows^  and  distort  their  fitults  in  a  flattened  mimicry. 
A  wise  nation  will  have  philosophers  in  its  servants'  hall ;  a  knavish  nation 
will  have  knaves  there;  and  a  kindly  nation  will  have  friends  there. 
Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  ''kindness"  means^  as  with  your  child, 
so  with  vour  servant,  not  indulgence,  but  care* — I  am.  Sir,  seeing  that 
you  nsuaUy  write  good  sense,  and  ''serve"  good  causes,  your  servant  to 
command, 

J.    RUSKIN.^ 

DmrsuBK  Hill,  Sepi.  2. 


«.  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS— EXPERIENCE 

To  the  Editor  ^  the  '* DaUy  ToUgraph*'^ 

Sm, — I  thank  you  much  for  your  kind  insertion  of  my  letter,  and  your 
courteous  and  gracefbl  answer  to  it.  Others  will  thank  you  also;  for  your 
suggestions  are  indeed  much  more  ad  rem  than  my  mere  assertions  of 
principle;  but  both  are  necessary.  Statements  of  practical  difficulty,  and 
the  immediate  means  of  conquering  it,  are  precisely  what  the  editor  of  a 
powerful  daily  journal  is  able  to  give ;  but  be  cannot  give  them  justly  if 
he  ever  allow  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  eternal  laws  which  in  their 
imperative  bearings  manifest  themselves  more  clearly  to  the  retired  student 
of  numan  life  in  the  phases  of  its  history.  My  own  personal  experience — 
if  worth  anything — has  been  simply  that  wherever  I  myself  knew  how  a 
thing  should  be  done,  and  was  resolved  to  have  it  done,  I  could  always 
get  subordinates,  if  made  of  average  good  human  material,  to  do  it,  and 
that^  on  the  whole,  cbeerfuUy,  thoroughly,  and  even  affectionately ;  and 
my  wonder  is  usually  rather  at  the  quantity  of  service  they  are  willing 
to  do  for  me,  than  at  their  occasional  indolences,  or  ^tilings  below  the 
standard  of  seraphic  wisdom  and  conscientiousness.  That  they  shaU  be  of 
average  human  material,  it  is,  as  you  wisely  point  out,  every  householder's 
business  to  make  sure.  We  cannot  choose  our  relations,  but  we  can  our 
servants;  and  what  sagadtv  we  have  and  knowledffc  of  human  nature 
cannot  be   better  employeu.      If  your  house  is   to  be    comfortable,  your 

1  [To  this  letter  the  DaOg  Telegraph  of  September  6  replied  by  a  leader,  in  which^ 
whilst  en^resning  itself  alive  to  "the  sjrmpathy  for  humanity,  and  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  which  may  be  made  to  underlie  all  human  relations^"  displayed  by 
Roskinj  it  complained  that  he  bad  onlv  ahown  "how  to  cook  the  cook  when  we 
catch  her^"  and  not  how  to  catch  her.  After  some  detailed  remarks  on  the  servants 
of  the  day,  which  seemed  "  to  be  more  ad  rem  than  Mr.  Ruskin's  eloquent  axioms,'' 
it  concluded  by  eicpreaaing  a  hope  "that  he  would  come  down  from  the  clouds  of 
theory^  and  give  to  a  perplexed  public  a  few  plain,  workable  instructions  bow  to 
get  hold  of  good  cooks  and  maids,  coachmen  and  footmen."  Ruskin  replied  to  it^ 
and  to  a  la^  amount  of  further  correspondence  on  the  subject,  in  the  next  two 
letters  in  the  Daiiiy  Telegraph.] 

*  [From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  September  7, 1866,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  "Domestic  Servants.^'  Reprinted  in  Arrows  ^  the  Chmee,  vol.  iL 
pp.  138,  189,  under  the  heading  "Domestic  Servanta-^Experience."] 
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lervantt'  heurto  mait  be  sound,  as  the  timber  and  ttooet  of  iti  walls ;  and 
there  must  be  discretion  in  the  choice,  and  time  allowed  for  the  '^ settling" 
of  both.  The  luxury  of  having  pretty  servants  must  be  paid  iar,  like  all 
luxuries,  in  the  penalty  of  their  occasional  loss;  but  I  fiucj  tlie  best 
sort  of  female  servant  is  generally  in  aspect  and  general  qualities  like 
Sydney  Smith's  '' Bunch,"  ^  and  a  very  retainable  creature.  And  for  the 
rest,  the  dearth  of  good  service,  if  such  there  be,  may  perils^  whole- 
somely teach  us  that,  if  we  were  all  a  little  move  in  the  halHt  of  serving 
ourselves  in  many  matters,  we  should  be  none  the  worse  or  the  ksi 
happy. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

J.  RosKm. 
DiKMARK  Hill,  Sept,  6. 


8.  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS— SONSHIP  AND  SLAVERY 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  "Daiig  Tehgrapk"* 

Sir, — I.  have  been  watching  the  domestic  correspondence  in  your  oolnmns 
with  much  interest,  and  thought  of  offering  you  a  short  analysis  of  it  when 
you  saw  good  to  bring  it  to  a  close,*  and  perhaps  a  note  or  two  of  my 
own  experience,  being  somewhat  conceited  on  the  subject  just  now,  because 
I  have  a  gardener  who  lets  me  keep  old-£iishioned  plants  in  the  gieea- 
house,  understands  that  my  cherries  are  grown  for  the  blackbirds,  and  sees 
me  gather  a  bunch  of  my  own  grapes  without  making  a  wry  £ace.  Bat 
your  admirable  article  of  yesterday  causes  me  to  abandon  my  purpose ;  the 
more  willingly,  because  among  all  the  letters  you  have  hitherto  published 
there  is  not  one  from  any  head  of  a  houselu>ld  which  contains  a  eomplaint 
worth  notice.  All  the  masters  or  mistresses  whose  letters  are  thooghtfiii 
or  well  written  say  they  get  on  well  enough  with  their  servants;  no  psrt 
has  yet  been  taken  in  the  discussion  by  the  heads  of  old  families.  The 
servants'  letters,  hitherto,  furnish  the  best  data;  but  the  better  dass  of 
servants  are  also  silent,  and  must  remain  so.  Launce,  Grumio,  or  Fair- 
service  may  have  something  to  say  for  themselves;  but  you  will  hesr 
nothing  from  Old   Adam  nor    from  carefu'   MatUe.^      One   proverb   from 

*  ["  A  man-servant  was  too  expensive ;  so  I  caught  up  a  little  carden-girl,  made 
like  a  milestone,  put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  christened  her  Bunch,  and  made  her 
my  butler.  The  girls  taught  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  I  undertook 
her  morals;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the  county"  (Sydney  SmiUi's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  where  several  other  anecdotes  of  Bunch  are  given).  ¥w 
other  references  to  Sydney  Smith's  domestic  economy,  see  VoL  VII.  p.  367  «.] 

*  [From  the  Daihf  TAfftaph,  September  18,  1866,  where  the  letter  appeared 
under  the  heeding  "  Domestic  Servants."  Reprinted  in  Arrow§  qf  the  Cftoee,  toL  ii. 
pp.  140-161,  under  the  heading  ''Domestic  Servants — Sonship  and  Slavery."^ 

'  [In  the  ''admirable  article**  of  September  16,  in  which  the  main  features  of 
the  voluminous  correspondence  received  by  the  Daiiy  Telegrapk  on  the  subject  were 
shortly  summed  up.] 

*  [F'or  these  characters,  see  Two  Otniiemm  of  Verona  (Launce),  Tatmhif  ^  the 
Shrew  (Grumio),  Rob  Ro^  (Fairsenrice  and  Mattie),  and  As  You  Like  It  (Old  Adam). 
For  Andrew  Fairserrice,  see  FMion,  Fair  and  Fond,  §§  2&-^l ;  PreBterUm,  L  §  71 ; 
iii.  §  71 ;  Fore  Giavigera,  Letters  66  and  02 ;  and  Vol  V.  p.  397.  For  a 
reference  to  Launce,  see  VoL  VI.  p.  441.] 
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Sancho^  if  we  oould  get  it,  woold  settle  the  whole  biuiness  for  us ;  but  his 
roaster  and  he  are  indeed  ''no  more."  I  would  have  walked  down  to 
Dulwich  to  hear  what  Sam  WeUer  had  to  saj;  but  the  high*leTel  railway 
went  through  Mr.  Piekwick's  parlour  two  months  ago,  and  it  is  of  no 
use  writing  to  Sam,  for,  as  jou  are  well  aware,  he  is  no  penman.  And, 
indeed.  Sir,  little  good  will  come  of  any  writing  <m  the  matter.  ''The 
cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day."^  You  yourself,  excellent  as  is 
the  greater  part  of  what  you  have  said,  and  to  the  point,  speak  but  vainly 
when  you  tidk  of  "probing  the  evil  to  the  bottom."  Tlds  is  no  sore  that 
can  be  probed,  no  sword  nor  bullet  wound.  This  is  a  plague  spot.  Small 
or  great,  it  is  in  the  significance  of  it,  not  in  the  depth,  that  you  have 
to  measure  it.  It  is  essentially  bottomless,  cancerous;  a  putrescence 
through  the  constitution  of  the  people  is  indicated  by  this  galled  place. 
Because  I  know  this  thoroughly,  I  say  so  little,  and  that  little,  as  your 
correspondents  think,  who  know  nothing  of  me,  and  as  you  say,  who  might 
have  known  more  of  me,  unpractically.  Pardon  me,  I  am  no  seller  of 
plasters,  nor  of  ounces  of  civet.  The  patient's  sickness  is  his  own  fitult, 
and  only  years  of  discipline  will  work  it  out  of  him.  That  is  the  only 
really  "practical"  saying  that  can  be  uttered  to  him.  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant  involves  eveiy  other — touches  every  condition  of  moral 
health  through  the  State.  Put  that  right,  and  you  put  all  right;  but  you 
will  find  it  can  only  come  ultimately,  not  primarily,  right;  you  cannot 
begin  with  it.  Some  of  the  evidence  you  have  got  together  is  valuable, 
many  pieces  of  partial  advice  very  good.  You  need  hardly,  I  think,  unless 
you  wanted  a  type  of  British  logic,  have  printed  a  letter  in  which  the 
writer  accused  (or  would  have  accused,  if  he  bad  possessed  Latinity  enough) 
all  London  servants  of  being  thieves  because  he  had  known  one  robbery 
to  have  been  committed  by  a  nice-looking  girL^  But  on  the  whole  there 
is  much  common  sense  in  the  letters;  the  singular  point  in  them  all,  to 
my  mind,  being  the  inapprehension  of  the  breadth  and  connection  of  the 
question,  and  the  general  resistance  to,  and  stubborn  rejection  of,  the 
abstract  ideas  of  sonship  and  slavery,  which  include  whatever  is  possible 
in  wise  treatment  of  servants.  It  is  very  strange  to  see  that,  while  every- 
body shrinks  at  abstract  suggiestions  of  there  being  possible  error  in  a  book 
of  Scripture,*  your  sensible  English  housewife  fearlessly  rejects  Solomon's 
opinion  when  it  runs  slightly  counter  to  her  own,  and  that  not  one  of  your 

>  [Hamlet,  v.  1,  line  316.J 

'  [This  refers  to  a  letter  m  which  the  writer  gave  an  account  of  a  robbery  by  a 
bousemaid,  and,  drawing  from  her  conduct  the  moral  "put  not  your  trust  in 
London  servants,''  concluded  by  signing  his  letter,  "Ab  hoc  disce  omnes.''] 

'  [The  last  volume  of  Bishop  Colenso's  work  on  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  qf 
Jo9hua  Critically  Examined  was  published  in  the  April  of  the  year  in  which  these 
letters  were  written,  and  his  deposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  had  but  recentlv 
been  reversed  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  to  the  discussion  aroused  by  his  book 
that  Ruskin  indirectly  refers.  The  English  bishops  had  previously  (1863)  resolved 
to  inhibit  Colenso  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses ;  Tait,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
opposed  this  resolution,  and  secured  the  adoption  by  the  bishops  of  a  joint 
address  to  Colenso,  instead  of  the  collective  inhibition.  To  Tait's  moderating 
influence  in  this  matter  Ruskin  probably  refers  above  (see  p.  47^  n.);  for  other 
passages  illustrating  Ruskin's  interest  in  the  matter,  and  his  admiration  of  Colenso, 
tee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  286  and  n.,  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  443.] 
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many  correspondentt  seems  ever  to  h«re  read  the  Epistle  to  PliikiiMiL' 
It  is  no  leas  strange  that  while  most  English  boys  of  oidinavy  pesitioii 
hammer  through  their  Horace  at  one  or  ^er  time  ci  their  seboel  life, 
no  word  of  his  wit  or  his  teaching  seems  to  remain  by  them :  for  all  tiie 

K>d  they  get  out  of  them,  the  SaHrei  need  never  have  been  wiittn. 
e  Roman  gentleman's  aceoont  of  his  ehildhood  and  of  his  domestie  fife 
possesses  no  charm  for  them ;  and  eren  men  of  education  would  sometiraei 
start  to  be  reminded  that  his  ^' nodes  oomaupie  Deum/"^  meant  supping 
with  his  merry  slaves  on  beans  and  bacon.  Will  yon  allow  me,  on  tbis 
geneftil  question  of  liberty  and  davevy^  to  refer  yoor  eonrespondents  to  a 
paper  of  mine  tonehing  dosely  npon  it>  the  leader  in  the  Art  Jomrmal  for 
July  last?*  and  to  ask  them  iJso  to  meditate  a  little  over  the  two  beantifiil 
epitaphs  on  Bpietetas  and  Zostma,  qnoted  in  the  last  paper  of  the  Idler  P 

**1,  Bpictotna,  was  a  slare ;  and  aick  in  body,  and  wretehed  in  povsErty;  mA 

beloved  by  the  gods." 
^'Zesiina^  who  while  she  lived  waa  a  alave  only  in  her  body,  haa  now  founi 

deliveranoe  for  that  also." 

How  might  we,  over  many  an  ''independent"  Engliahman,  reverse  this 
last  legendj  and  write — 

''This  mani  who  while  he  lived  was  free  only  in  his  body,  haa  now  fbimi 
captivity  for  that  also." 

I  will  not  pass  without  notice — ^for  it  bears  also  on  wide  into^ests — ^yoor 
correspondent's  question,  how  my  principles  differ  from  the  ordinary  econo- 
mist's view  of  supply  and  demand.^  Simply  in  that  the  economy  I  have 
taught,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  view,  is  the  science  which  not  merely 
ascertains  the  relations  of  existing  demand  and  supply,  but  detennino 
what  ought  to  be  demanded  and  what  can  be  supplied.  A  child  demands 
the  moon,  and,  the  supplv  not  being  in  this  ease  equal  to  the  demand,  rs 
wisely  accommodated  with  a  rattle;  a  footpad  demands  your  parse,  and 
is  supplied  according  to  the  less  or  more  rational  economy  of  the  State, 
with  that  or  a  halter;  a  foolish  nation,  not  able  to  get  into  its  head  tbat 
free  trade  does  indeed  mean  the  removal  of  taxation  from  its  imports,  but 
not  of  supervision  from  them,  demands  unlimited  foreign  beef,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  the  cattle  murrain  and  the  like.  There  may  be  all  manner  af 
demands,  all  manner  of  supplies.  The  true  political  economist  regulates 
these;   die  false  political  economist  leaves  them  to  be  r^^olated  by  (not 

^  [The  reference  is  of  coarse  to  Oneaimua,  a  aervant,  ''not  now  as  a  servaot, 
but  above  a  aervant,  a  brother  beloved."] 
«  iSaUru,  ii.  6,  96.] 

*  [The  leader  in  the  Art  Journal  ia  chapter  vi.  of  The  Outue  ^  A^aia,  where 
''the  infinite  follies  of  modem  thought,  centred  in  the  notion  that  liberty  ia  good 
for  a  man,  irrespectively  of  the  uae  he  ia  likely  to  make  of  it,"  are  diacusaea  at  tone 
length.    See  now  Vol.  XIX.] 

^  [The  epitapha  quoted  are  not  in  the  Idler  itself,  but  in  the  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs' 
printed  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of  it.  The  epitaph  on  EfHctetoa  ia  quoted  also 
m  Modem  Painters:  aee  Vol.  VI.  p.  22  n.] 

*  [Thia  refera  to  a  letter  aigned  "  W.  B."  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  September  12.] 
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Divine)  Providenoe;  For,  indeed^  the  largest  final  demand  anywhere  re- 
ported of,  18  that  of  hell;  and  the  supply  of  it  (by  the  broad  gauge  line) 
would  be  very  neariy  equal  to  the  demand  at  this  day,  unless  there  were 
here  and  there  a  swineherd  or  two  who  eould  keep  his  pigs  out  of  sight 
of  the  lake. 

Thus  in  this  business  of  servants  everything  depends  on  what  sort  of 
servant  you  at  heart  wish  for  or  ''demand.'  If  for  nurses  you  want 
Charlotte  Winsors,  they  are  to  be  had  for  money;  but  by  no  means  for 
money,  such  as  that  German  girl  who,  the  other  day,  on  her  own  scarce- 
floating  fragment  of  wreck,  saved  the  abandoned  child  of  another  woman, 
keeping  it  alive  by  the  moisture  from  her  lips.^  What  kind  of  servant  do 
you  want?  It  is  a  momentous  question  for  you  yourself — for  the  nation 
itself.  Are  we  to  be  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  wanting  only  shop-boys ;  or 
of  manu&cturers,  wanting  only  hands ;  ^  or  are  there  to  be  knights  among 
OS,  who  will  need  squires--<»ptains  among  us,  needing  crews?  Will  you 
have  clansmen  for  your  candlesticks,  or  diver  plate?  Myrmidons  at  your 
tents,  antpbom,  or  only  a  mob  on  the  Gillies'  Hill?*  Are  you  resolved 
that  you  will  never  have  any  but  your  inferiors  to  serve  you,  or  shall  Enid 
ever  lay  your  trencher  with  tender  little  thumb,^  and  Cinderella  sweep 
your  hearth,  and  be  cherished  there?  It  mighi  come  to  that  in  time,  and 
plate  and  hearth  be  the  brighter;  but  if  your  servants  are  to  be  held 
your  inferiors,  at  least  be  sure  they  are  so,  and  that  you  are  indeed  wiser, 
and  better-tempered,  and  more  useful  than  they.  Determine  what  their 
education  ought  to  be,  and  organise  proper  servants'  schools,  and  there 
give  it  them.  So  thev  will  be  fit  for  their  position,  and  will  do  honour 
to  it,  and  stay  in  it :  let  the  masters  be  as  sure  they  do  honour  to  theirs, 
and  are  as  willing  to  stay  in  that.  Remember  that  every  people  which 
gives  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  invariably,  and  of  necessity,  gets  the 
scum  uppermost  in  time,  and  is  set  by  the  genii,  like  the  ugly  bridegroom 
in  the  ArMan  Nights,  at  its  own  door  with  its  heels  in  the  air,  showing 
its  shoe-soles  inst^  of  a  Face.  And  the  reversal  is  a  serious  matter, 
if  reversal  be  even  possible,  and  it  comes  right  end  uppermost  again,  in- 
stead of  to  conclusive  Wrong  end. 

I  suppose  I  am  getting  unpractical  again.  Well,  here  is  one  practical 
morsel,  and  I  have  done.  One  or  two  of  your  correspondents  have  spoken 
of  the  facilities  of  servants  for  leaving  their  places.  Drive  that  nail  home. 
Sir.     A  large  stray  branch  of  the  difficulty  lies  there.    Many  and  many 

^  [Charlotte  Winsor  (compare  Ethics  sf  the  Dust^  §  117}  was  at  this  time  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  a  child,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  her 
charge.  The  anecdo^  of  her  heroic  anti-type  may  be  read  in  the  Timee  of  August 
23,  1866.     The  girl  was  a  Swiis,  Anna  Meyer,  from  Solothum. 

'  [On  thia  question,  compare  Unto  this  Last,  §  81  (above,  p.  110).] 

*  tRuskin  xefers  to  the  fiibled  descent  of  the  Mvrmidons,  who  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war,  from  ants  (/u^^iyMt),  whose  fiuthfnl  diligence  they 
imitated.  The  story  of  the  mob  of  servants  and  camp-followers  at  Bannockbum, 
who  had  been  collected  by  Robert  Bmee  on  the  height  called  thereafter  the  Gillies' 
Hill,  is  told  in  Seotfs  Tatee  qf  a  Gran4fiUher  (z.).] 

^  [The  Marriage  iff  Geraint:'^ 

'^  Geraint  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  ue  tender  little  thumb 
That  crost  the  trencher  as  she  laid  it  down.''] 
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a  time  I  liave  heavd  Mr.  Carijle  speak  of  this,^  and  too  often  I  have  felt 
it  myself  as  one  of  the  evils  closely  accompanying  the  fever  of  modem 
change  in  the  habits  and  hopes  of  life.  My  own  architeetund  work  drives 
me  to  think  of  it  continually.  Roond  every  railroad  station,  oat  <ii  the 
once  quiet  fields,  there  bursts  up  first  a  blotch  of  brick-fields,  and  then  ai 
ghastly  houses,  washed  over  with  slime  into  miserable  fineries  of  comiee 
and  portico.  A  gentleman  would  hew  for  himself  a  log  hut,  and  thresh 
for  himself  a  straw  bed,  before  he  would  live  in  such;  bat  the  bnildeB 
count  safely  on  tenants — people  who  know  no  quietnef  s  nor  simplicity  of 
pleasure,  who  care  only  tor  the  stucco,  and  lodge  only  in  the  portico,  of 
human  life — understanding  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  House  <Mr  House- 
Hoid,  They  and  their  servants  are  always  '' bettering  themselyes"  diver- 
gently. 

You  will  do  good  service  at  least  in  teaching  any  of  these  who  will 
listen  to  you,  that  if  they  can  once  make  up  their  minds  to  a  fixed  state 
of  life,  and  a  fixed  income,  and  a  fixed  expenditure — if  they  can  bj^  aay 
means  get  their  servants  to  stay  long  enough  with  them  to  fit  into  their 
places  and  know  the  run  of  the  ftirrows — ^then  something  like  service 
and  mastership,  and  fulfilment  of  understood  and  reciprocal  duty,  maj 
become  possible;  no  otherwise.  I  leave  this  matter  to  your  better  hand- 
ling, and  will  trespass  on  your  patience  no  more.  Only,  as  I  think  you 
will  get  into  some  disgrace  with  your  lady  correspondents  fi»r  ycmr  un- 
gallant  conclusions  respecting  them^ — which  I  confess  surprised  me  s 
uttle,  though  I  might  have  been  prepared  for  it  if  I  had  rememheied 
what  order  the  husband  even  of  so  good  a  housewife  as  Penelope  was 
obliged  to  take  with  some  of  her  funale  servants  after  prolonged  ab- 
sence,*— I  have  translated  a  short  passage  of  Xenophon's  Economics^  for 
you,  which  may  make  your  peace  if  you  will  print  it.  I  wish  the  whole 
book  were  well  translated;  meantime,  your  lady  readers  must  be  told 
that  this  is  part  of  a  Greek  country  gentleman's  account  of  the  conver- 
sation he  had  with  his  young  wife  (a  girl  of  fifteen  only),  a  little  while 

^  [Two  yean  later  Carlyle  published  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  "  Shoot- 
ing ^Wara:  and  After?"  {MiiceUaniee^  vol.  vii.  p.  204,  People's  Edition).] 

'  [I%e  ^'admirable  article"  which  had  closed  the  discussion  advised  mistreasei 
to  resemble  those  of  the  good  old  days,  and  to  deserve  good  servants,  if  they 
wished  to  secure  them.  It,  somewhat  inconsistentlv  with  the  previous  articles, 
declared  that  the  days  of  good  service  would  not  be  found  altojrether  past,  if  it  was 
remembered  that  by  derivation  '^ domestic"  meant  ''homelike,"  and  "frmily' 
one's  servants,  not  one's  children.] 

'  [See  Oduney,  xxii.] 

*  [See  "The  Economist  of  Xenophon,"  since  (1875)  translated  and  puUidied 
in  Bibiiatheca  PaHorum,  edited  by  Ruskin  (ch.  vii.  §§  37-43).  Ruskin  in  his  Pre- 
fiioe  to  the  volume  speaks  of  the  book  as  containing  "  first,  a  fibultless  definitioii  of 
wealth"  .  .  .  "secondly,  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  kingly  character  and  kioflr 
government  given  in  literature  "...  and  "  thirdly,  the  ideal  of  domestic  life."  It 
mav  be  interesting  to  note  an  earlier  and  quaint  estimate  of  the  work,  given  in 
"Aeuophon's  Treatise  of  Housholde-— imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleet  Street,  bf 
T.  Berthelet,  1634,"  where  the  dialogue  is  described  as  "  ryght  counnyngly  transLited 
out  of  the  Greke  tongue  into  Englysshe  by  Gentian  Hervet  at  the  desyre  of  Mavster 
Geffrey  Pole,  whiche  boke  for  the  welthe  of  this  realme  1  deme  verv  proiitabJe  to 
be  red."] 
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fter  their  marriage^  when  ''she  had  got  used  to  him^"  and  was  not 
lightened  at  being  spoken  gravely  to.  First  they  pray  together;  and 
ben  they  have  a  long  happy  talk,  of  which  this  is  the  close : — 

''Butthoe  is  one  of  the  duties  belonging  to  you,"  I  said,  ''which  perhaps  will 
e  more  painfiil  to  yoa  than  any  other,  namely,  the  care  of  your  servants  when  they 
re  ill."  "Nay,"  answered  my  wife,  "that  will  be  the  most  pleasing  of  all  my 
uties  to  me,  if  only  my  servants  will  be  gratefdl  when  I  minister  rightlv  to  them, 
nd  will  love  me  better."  And  I,  pleased  with  her  answer,  said,  "Indeed,  lady, 
;  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  the  queen  of  the  hive  is  so  regarded  by  her  bees, 
bat,  if  she  leave  the  hive,  none  will  quit  her,  but  all  will  follow  her."  Then  she 
nawered,  "  i  should  wonder  if  this  office  of  leader  were  not  yours  rather  than  mine, 
yr  truly  mv  care  and  distribution  of  things  would  be  but  a  jest  were  it  not  for  your 
dbrioging.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "but  what  a  jest  would  my  inbringing  be  if  there 
rere  no  one  to  take  care  of  what  I  brought.  Do  not  you  know  how  those  are  pitied 
f  whom  it  is  fabled  that  they  have  always  to  pour  water  into  a  pierced  vessel?" 
^Yes;  and  they  are  unhappy,  if  in  truth  they  do  it,"  said  she.  "Then  also,"  I 
aid,  "  remember  your  other  personal  cares.  Will  all  be  sweet  to  you  when,  taking 
ne  of  your  maidens  who  knows  not  how  to  spin,  you  teach  her,  and  make  her  twice 


he  girl  she  was ;  or  one  who  has  no  method  nor  habit  of  direction,  and  you  teach 
er  how  to  manage  a  house,  and  make  her  faithful  and  mistress-like  and  every  way 
rorthy,  and  when  you  have  the  power  of  benefiting  those  who  are  orderly  and  useful 


:i  the  house,  and  of  punishing  any  one  who  is  manifestlv  disposed  to  evil?  But 
rhat  will  be  sweetest  of  all,  if  it  may  come  to  pass,  will  be  that  you  should  show 
ourself  better  even  than  me,  and  so  make  me  your  servant  also :  so  that  you  need 
ot  fear  in  advancing  age  to  be  less  honoured  in  my  house;  but  may  have  sure 
ope  that  in  becoming  old,  by  how  much  more  you  have  become  also  a  noble  feUow- 
rorker  with  me,  and  joint  guardian  of  our  children's  possessions,  by  so  much  shall 
ou  be  more  honoured  in  my  household.  For  what  is  lovely  and  good  increases 
jT  all  men — not  through  foimess  of  the  body,  but  through  strength  and  virtue  in 
hings  pertaining  to  life."  And  this  is  what  I  remember  chiefly  of  what  we  said 
1  onr  first  talk  together. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.   RVSKIK. 

Denmark  Hill,  Sept,  16. 


4.  MODERN  HOUSES 

To  the  EdUar  <^ the  ''Daily  Tehgraph''^\ 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  hold  the  very  able  and  interesting  letter  from 
W.  H.  W.,"^  which  you  publish  to^lay,  excuse  enough  for  my  briefly 
respassing  on  yonr  space  once  more.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  discomfort 
o   me  that  I  have  not  yet  asked  the  pardon  of  your  correspondent,  "A 

1  [Fromj  the  DaUy  Telegraph.  October  VI ^  1865,  where  the  letter  appeued  under 
be  heading  "  Modem  Houses.'^  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  of  the  Chace,  vol  il  pp.  162- 
56J 

^[The  letter  of  "  W.  H.  W."  commenced  by  stating  that  the  writer  had  "waited 

11  the  discussion  .  .  .  about  domestic  servants  was  brought  to  a  dose  to  make 

few  remarlcs  ou  a  subject  touched  on  in  Ruskin's  last  letter — domestic  arohi- 

scture."    It  then  gave  a  "graphic  description"  of  "  W.  H.  W.'s''  own  modem  villa 

ad  its  miseries,  and  concluded  by  asking  Ruskin  if  nothing  could  be  done.] 
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Tenant,  not  at  wiU"  (Sept.  £1),^  for  the  apparent  diieourtesy  of  thoogfat 
of  whidi  he  accused  me.  He  need  not  have  done  «o:  for  although  I 
said  ''a  gentleman  would  hew  for  himself  a  log  hat"  rather  than  lire 
in  modem  houses,  I  never  said  he  would  rather  abandon  his  fiunlly  and 
his  business  than  li^e  in  them;  and  your  correspondent  himself,  in  his 
previously  written  letter,  had  used  precisely  the  same  words.  And  he 
must  not  suspect  that  1  intend  to  be  ironical  in  saying  that  the  prolonged 
coincidence  of  thought  and  word  in  the  two  letters  well  deaenrcs  the 
notice  of  your  readers,  in  the  proof  it  gives  of  the  strength  and  truth 
of  the  impression  on  both  minds.  ''W.  H.  W/s"  gra|Aic  descriptson  of 
his  house  is  also  sorrowfully  faithful  to  the  fiicts  of  daily  experience ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  you  will  soon  have  other  communications  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  all  too  true. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  answer  "A  Tenant,  not  at  will,"  because  the 
subject  is  much  too  wide  for  any  detailed  treatment  in  a  letter ;  and  yoo 
do  not  care  for  generalisations  of  mine.  But  I  am  sure  your  two  cor- 
respondents, and  the  large  class  of  sufferers  which  they  represent,  would 
be  very  sincerely  grateful  for  some  generalisations  of  yours  on  this  matteL 
For,  Sir,  surely  of  all  questions  for  the  political  economist,  this  of  patttag 
good  houses  over  people's  heads  is  the  closest  and  simplest  The  first 
question  in  all  economy,  practically  as  well  as  etymologically,  most  be 
this,  of  lodging.  The  "  Eco "  must  come  before  the  "  Nomy."  You  most 
have  a  house  before  you  can  put  anything  into  it ;  and  prepamtorily  to 
laying  up  treasure,  at  the  least  dig  a  hole  for  it  Well,  Sir,  here^  as  it 
seems  to  my  poor  thinking,  is  a  beautiful  and  simple  problem  for  you  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  upon.  Here  you  hare  a  con- 
siderable body  of  very  deserving  persons  '^ demanding"  a  good  and  che^ 
article  in  the  way  of  a  house.  Will  you  or  any  of  your  politdco-eoonomie 
correspondents  explain  to  them  and  to  me  the  Divinely  Providentiai  lav 
by  which,  in  due  course,  the  supply  of  such  cannot  but  be  brought  about 
for  them? 

There  is  another  column  in  your  impression  of  to-day  to  whieh,  also, 
I  would  ask  leave  to  direct  your  readers'  attention — ^the  4th  of  the  3rd 
page;  and  especially,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Dr.  Whitmore's  account  of 
Crawford    Place,^   and    his    following   statement    that    it    is    ''a    land    of 

1  ["A  Tenant,  not  at  will"  had  written  to  point  out  the  coincidence  that  hs 
had,  Wore  the  publication  of  Ruskln's  third  letter,  himself  b^gun  a  letter  to  the 
DaUy  Telegraph  on  the  subject  of  houses,  in  parts  of  which,  strangely  enowh,  he 
had  used  expressions  verv  similar  to  those  of  Ruskin  (see  above,  p.  524).  He  had 
described  his  modem  suburban  villa  as  ''one  of  an  ugly  uuws  of  bloesona  Isteiy 
burst  forth  from  the  parent  trunk— a  brickfield  " ;  and  declared  that  if  it  wera  net 
that  people  would  l^ink  him  mad,  he  "  would  infioitelv  rather  live  in  a  log  hut  of 
his  own  building "  than  in  a  builder's  villa.  He  coucluded  bv  saying  that  aU  tlie 
■       *  -.---.        ^^ 


houses  were  the  same,  and  that  therefore,  until  Ruskin  could  point  out 
built  dwellings  neglected  while  the  '^  villas "  were  all  let,  it  was  not  quite  fidr  of 
him  to  assume  that '' suburban  vilUins"  utterly  wanted  the  true  instinct  of  gentle- 
men which  would  lead  to  the  preference  of  log  huts  to  plaster  palaces.] 

'  [The  account  consisted  of  a  report  presented  by  Dr.  Whitmore,  as  MetropolitaB 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  district,  to  the  Marylebone  Representative  ConneiL  De- 
scribing the  miseries  of  Crawford  Place,  which  was  left  in  an  untenantable  eonditioo, 
while  Uie  landlords  stall  got  high  rents  for  it,  he  added  that  ''property  of  tiiii 
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property  oonBtituting  a  most  profitable  investment";  and  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  dbat  you  will  expand  jour  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy  so  £ur  as  to  teach  us  how,  by  their  beneficent  and  inevitable 
operation,  good  houses  must  finally  be  provided  for  the  classes  who  live 
in  Crawford  Place,  and  such  other  places;  and,  without  necessity  of  evic- 
tion, also  for  the  colliers  of  Cramlington  (tfide  2nd  column  of  the  same 
3rd  page).^  I  hitve,  indeed,  my  own  notions  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
trouble  yon  with  them,  for  they  are  unfortunately  based  on  that  wild 
notion  of  there  being  a  ''just"  price  for  all  things,  which  you  say  in 
your  article  of  Oct.  10,  on  the  Sheffield  strikes,  ''has  no  existence  but 
in  the  minds  of  theorists."*  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  with  which  journal 
I  have  already  held  some  discussion  on  the  subject,*  eagerly  quoted  your 
authority  on  its  side,  in  its  impression  of  the  same  evening;  nor  do 
I  care  to  pursue  the  debate  until  1  can  inform  yon  of  the  continuous 
result  of  some  direct  results  which  I  am  making  on  my  Utopian  prin- 
ciples. I  have  bought  a  little  bit  of  property  of  the  Crawford  Place  de- 
icription,  and  mending  it  somewhat  acconling  to  my  notions,  I  make  my 
tenants  pay  me  what  I  hold  to  be  a  "just "  price'  for  the  lodging  provided, 
rhat  lodging  I  partly  look  after,  partly  teach  the  tenants  to  look  after 
for  themselves;  and  I  look  a  little  after  them,  as  well  as  after  the  rents. 
[  do  not  mean  to  make  a  highly  profitable  investment  of  their  poor  little 
rooms;  but  I  do  mean  to  sell  a  good  article,  in  the  way  of  house  room, 
tt  a  fair  price ;  and  hitherto  my  customers  are  satisfied,  and  so  am  I.* 

In  the  meantime,  being  entirely  busy  in  other  directions,  I  must 
leave  the  discussion,  if  it  £  to  proceed  at  all,  wholly  between  yon  and 
jTour  readers.  I  will  write  no  word  more  till  I  see  what  they  all  have 
^ot  to  say,  and  until  you  yourself  have  explained  to  me,  in  its  antici- 
pated results,  the  working  —  as  regards  the  keeping  out  of  winter  and 
rough  weather — of  the  principles  of  Non-iquity  (I  presume  that  is  the 
proper  politico-eoonomic  form  for  the  old  and  exploded  word  Iniquity); 
md  so  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Dknkaue  Hnx,  (ht,  16. 

lescriptionj  let  out  iu  separate  rooms  to  weekly  tenants,  constitutes  a  most  pro- 
ttable  investment,"  according  to  the  degree  of  flinty  determination  exercised  in 
^llecting  the  rents.] 

^  [This  alludes  to  an  account  of  the  position  of  the  Cramlington  colliers  after 
eventeen  days  of  strike.  The  masters  attempted  to  evict  the  pitmen  from  their 
louses,  an  attempt  which  the  pitmen  met  partly  by  serious  riot  and  resistance,  and 
lartly  by  destroying  the  houses  they  were  forced  to  leave.] 

*  ["  Such  a  thing  as  a  'just  price,'  either  for  labour  or  for  any  other  commodity, 
las,  with  all  submission  to  Mr.  Ruslon,  no  existence  save  in  the  minds  of  theorists." 
Daily  Tel^frofh,  Oct  10,  (uioted  by  the  PaU  MaU  in  its  "Epitome  of  the  Morning 
Papers'*  on  uie  same  W)A 

3  [The  discussion  with  the  Qaxette  consisted  of  the  ''Work  and  Wages"  letters 
see  ante,  pp.  506-517).] 

*  [See  Ar«  Clanigeraf  1877,  Letter  78  (Notes  and  Correspondence).] 
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VI 

RAILWAYS   AND   THE   STATE 

(1865, 1868, 1870) 

1 
To  the  BdUor  ^ the  '^DaUy  IMfrapA"^ 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  with  reference  to  jaar  exoellent 
article  of  to-day  on  ndlroada.^  All  yoa  say  is  true.  But  of  what  ase  is  it 
to  tell  the  public  this?  Of  all  the  economical  stupidities  of  the  public— 
and  they  are  many — ^the  out-and-out  stupidest  is  underpaying  their  potnti- 
nien;  but  if  the  said  public  choose  always  to  leave  their  lines  in  the 
hands  of  companies — ^that  is  to  say,  practically,  of  engineers  and  lawyen 
— the  money  they  pay  for  fares  will  always  go,  most  of  it,  into  the 
engineers'  and  lawyers'  pockets.  It  will  be  spent  in  decorating  railroad 
stations  with  black  and  blue  bricks,*  and  in  fighting  bills  for  branch  Dues. 
I  hear  there  are  more  biUs  for  new  lines  to  be  brought  forward  this  year 
than  at  any  previous  session.  But,  Sir,  it  might  do  some  little  good  if 
you  were  to  put  it  into  the  engineers'  and  lawyers'  heads  that  they  might 
for  some  time  to  come  get  as  much  money  for  themselves  (and  a  little 
more  safety  for  the  public)  by  bringing  in  bills  for  doubling  laterally  the 
present  lines  as  for  ramifying  them;  and  if  you  were  also  to  explain  to 
the  shareholders  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  spend  their  capital  in  pre- 
venting accidents  attended  by  costly  damages,  than  in  running  trains  st 
a  loss  on  opposition  branches.  It  is  little  business  of  mine — for  I  am  not 
a  railroad  traveller  usually  more  than  twice  in  the  year;  but  I  don't  like 
to  hear  of  people's  being  smashed,  even  when  it  is  all  their  fault ;  so  I 
will  ask  you  merely  to  reprint  this  passage  from  my  article  on  Political 
Economy  in  Frasef^s  Magazine  for  April  186S,  and  so  leave  the  matter 
to  your  handling: 

•  ••••■• 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

DufMARK  Hill,  Dee.  7.  J.  Rusun. 

1  [From  the  Dailif  T^egraph,  December  8, 1865,  where  the  letter  appeared  ander 
the  heading  ''  Qur  Railway  System."  Reprinted  in  Arrewe  ^  the  Ohace,  1880,  vol  il 
pp.  129,  IdO.] 

'  [An  article  which,  detling  directly  with  some  recent  railway  accidents,  casth 
mented  especially  on  the  overcrowding  of  the  lines.] 

*  [On  this  form  of  "  waste,"  see  above,  p.  380  and  n.] 

<  r'  Essays  on  Political  Economy "  {Fnuet^e  Magaafinet  April  1883,  p.  449)  ; 
now  Jliunera  Pukerie,  §  128;  see  above,  p.  262.  The  passsge  is  set  out  below, 
p.  635.1 
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2 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  ''Daily  Telegraph"^ 

SiR| — ^You  tenninate  to-day  a  discasdon  which  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  interesting  to  your  readers^  by  telling  them  the  ''  broad  fiict^  that 
England  is  no  longer  big  enough  for  her  inhabitants/'  * 

Might  yon  not>  in  the  leisure  of  the  recessj  open  with  advantage  a 
discussion  likely  to  be  no  less  interesting,  and  much  more  useful — namely^ 
how  big  England  may  be  made  for  economical  inhabitants,  and  how  little 
she  may  be  made  for  wasteful  ones?  Might  you  not  invite  letters  on 
this  quite  radical  and  essential  question — how  money  is  truly  made,  and 
how  it  is  truly  lost,  not  by  one  person  or  another,  but  by  the  whole 
nation? 

For,  practically,  people's  eyes  are  so  intensely  fixed  on  the  immediate 
?peration  of  money  as  it  changes  hands,  that  they  hardly  ever  reflect  on 
to  first  origin  or  final  disappearance.  They  are  always  considering  how 
to  get  it  from  somebody  else,  but  never  how  to  get  it  where  that  some- 
body else  got  it.  Also,  they  very  naturally  mourn  over  their  loss  of  it 
to  other  people,  without  reflecting  that,  if  not  lost  altogether,  it  may 
stOl  be  of  some  reflective  advantage  to  them.  Whereas,  the  real  national 
question  is  not  who  is  losing  or  gaining  money,  but  who  is  making  and 
who  destroying  it  I  do  not  of  course  mean  making  money,  in  the  sense 
>f  printing  notes  or  finding  gold.  True  money  cannot  be  so  made.  When 
in  island  is  too  small  for  its  inhabitants,  it  would  not  help  them  to  one 
mnee  of  bread  more  to  have  the  entire  island  turned  into  one  nugget, 
>r  to  find  bank  notes  growing  by  its  rivulets  instead  of  fern  leaves. 
Neither,  by  destroying  money,  do  I  mean  burning  notes,  or  throwing  gold 
iway.  If  I  bum  a  five-pound  note,  or  throw  five  sovereigns  into  the  sea, 
'.  hurt  no  one  but  myself;  nay,  I  benefit  others,  for  everybody  with  a 
>ound  in  his  pocket  is  richer  by  the  withdrawal  of  my  competition  in  the 
narket.  But  what  I  want  you  to  make  your  readers  discover  is  how  the 
me  money  is  made  that  will  get  them  houses  and  dinners;  and  on  the 
ther  hand  how  money  is  truly  lost,  or  so  diminished  in  value  that  all 
hey  can  get  in  a  year  will  not  buy  them  comfortable  houses,  nor  satis- 
sctoiy  dinners. 

Sorely  this  is  a  question  which  people  would  like  to  have  clearly  answered 
jr  them,  and  it  might  lead  to  some  important  results  if  the  answer  were 
cted  upon.  The  riband-makers  at  Coventry,  starving,  invite  the  ladies 
f  England  to  wear  ribands.    The  compassionate  ladies  of  England  invest 

1  [From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  July  31,  1868,  where  the  letter  appeared  under  the 
aading  'Ms  England  big  enough?"  Reprinted  in  Amnoe  of  the  Chaee,  1880, 
oL  iLpp.  115-118.] 

s  [Tne  discussion  had  been  carried  on  iu  a  series  of  letters  from  a  great  number 
f  correspondents  under  the  heading  of  '*  Marriage  or  Celibacy,^'  its  subject  being 
le  pecuniarv  difficulties  in  the  way  of  earljr  marriage.  The  Daify  Telegraph  of 
Illy  30  concluded  the  discussion  with  a  leading  article,  in  which  it  chaiacterised 
le  general  nature  of  the  correspondence,  and  of  which  the  final  words  were  those 
noted  by  Ruskin.] 
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themselves  in  ndnbows^^  and  admiring  economists  declare  the  nation  to  be 
benefited.  No  one  asks  where  the  ladies  got  the  money  to  spend  in 
rainbows  (which  is  the  first  question  in  the  basiness),  nor  whether  the 
money  so  spent  will  ever  return  again,  or  has  really  faded  with  the  laded 
ribands  and  disappeared  for  ever.  Again,  honest  people  every  day  lose 
quantities  of  money  to  dishonest  people.  But  that  is  merely  a  change  of 
hands  much  to  be  regretted;  but  the  money  is  not  therefore  itself  lost; 
the  dishonest  people  must  spend  it  at  last  somehow.  A  youth  at  ooDege 
loses  his  year's  income  to  a  Jew.  But  the  Jew  must  spend  it  instead  of 
him.  Miser  or  not,  the  day  must  come  when  his  hands  relax.  A  railrosd 
shareholder  loses  his  money  to  a  director;  but  the  director  must  some  daj 
spend  it  instead  of  him.  That  is  not — at  least  in  the  first  fact  of  it— 
national  loss.  But  what  the  public  need  to  know  is,  how  a  final  and  perfect 
last  of  money  takes  place,  so  that  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  being  rich, 
shall  be  getting  gradually  poor.  And  then,  indeed,  if  one  man  in  spend- 
ing his  money  destroys  it,  and  another  in  spending  it  makes  more  of  it, 
it  becomes  a  grave  question  in  whose  hands  it  is,  and  whether  honest  or 
dishonest  people  are  likely  to  spend  it  to  the  best  purpose.  Will  yoa 
permit  me.  Sir,  to  lay  this  not  unprofitable  subject  of  inquiry  before  your 
readers,  while,  to  the  very  best  purpose,  they  are  investing  a  little  money 
in  sea  air? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  RusuN. 
Denmark  Hill,  July  30. 


To  the  Bm»r  of  the  ** DaUy  T^kffnpk'  * 

Sir, — The  ingenious  British  public  seems  to  be  discovering,  to  its  cost,  that 
the  beautiful  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply  in  a  pleasant  manner 
to  railroad  transit'  But  if  they  are  prepared  to  submit  patiently  to  the 
''natural"  laws  of  political  economy,  what  right  have  they  to  complain? 
The  railroad  belongs  to  the  shareholders;  and  has  not  everybody  a  rigixt 
to  ask  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  his  wares?  The  pttblic  have  a 
perfect  right  to  walk,  or  to  make  other  opposition  railroads  for  themselves, 
if  they  please,  but  not  to  abuse  the  shareholders  for  asking  as  much  si 
they  think  they  can  get 

Will  you  allow  me  to  put  the  real  rights  of  the  matter  before  then  is 
a  few  words. 

Neither  the  roads  nor  the  railroads  of  any  nation  should  belong  to  anj 
private  persons.     All  means  of  public  transit  should  be  provided  at  public 

*  [Ribands  shot  with  various  colours,  much  in  vogue  at  the  date  of  Roskiii's 
letter.] 

>  [From  the  DaUy  Tokgraph,  Auffast  6,  1868,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  ''Increased  Railway  Fares."  Reprinted  (under  the  heading  '^TIm 
Ownership  of  Railways")  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chacey  1880,  vol.  ii.  pn.  119-121.] 

>  [In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  August  8  appeared  eight  letters,  all  of  whieh,  onder 
the  heading  of  "  Inoreased  Railway  Fares,  complained  of  the  price  of  tiekets  oe 
various  lines  having  been  suddenly  raised.  In  the  issue  of  August  4  eigbteea 
letters  apneared  on  the  sabject,  whilst  in  that  of  the  5th  there  were  again  eiffct 
letters.    Ruskin's  letter  was  one  of  four  in  the  issue  of  the  8th.] 
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expeniei  by  public  deteimination  where  such  means  are  needed,  and  the 
public  ahould  be  its  own  ''shareholder." 

Neither  road,  nor  railroad,  nor  canal  should  ever  pay  dividends  to  any- 
body. They  should  pay  their  working  expenses,  and  no  more.  All  divi- 
dends are  simply  a  tax  on  the  traveller  and  the  goods,  levied  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  road  or  canal  belongs,  for  the  right  of  passing  over 
bis  property.  And  this  right  should  at  once  be  purchased  by  the  nation, 
and  the  original  cost' of  the  roadway — be  it  of  gravel,  iron,  or  adamant — 
at  once  defrayed  by  the  nation,  and  then  the  whole  work  of  the  carriage 
3f  persons  or  goods  done  for  ascertained  prices,  by  salaried  officers,  as  the 
carriage  of  letters  is  done  now. 

I  believe,  if  the  votes  of  the  proprietors  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
^gdom  were  taken  en  maste,  it  would  be  found  that  the  majority  would 
gladly  receive  back  their  original  capital,  and  cede  their  right  of  "  revising  " 
mces  of  railway  tickets.  And  if  railway  property  is  a  good  and  wise  in- 
i^estment  of  capital,  the  public  need  not  shrink  from  taking  the  whole  off 
heir  hands.  Let  the  public  take  it  (I,  for  one,  who  never  held  a  rag 
»f  railroad  scrip  in  my  life,  nor  ever  willingly  travelled  behind  an  engine 
vhere  a  horse  could  pull  me,  will  most  gladly  subscribe  my  proper  share 
or  such  purchase  according  to  my  income.)  Then  let  them  examine  what 
ines  pay  their  working  expenses  and  what  lines  do  not,  and  boldly  leave 
he  unpaying  embankments  to  be  white  over  with  sheep,  like  Roman 
amps,  take  up  the  working  lines  on  sound  principles,  pay  their  drivers 
nd  pointsmen  well,  keep  their  carriages  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and 
Euke  it  as  wonderful  a  thing  for  a  train,  as  for  an  old  mail  coach,  to  be 
lehind  its  time;  and  the  sagacious  British  public  will  very  soon  find  its 
ocket  heavier,  its  heart  lighter,  and  its ''  passages  "  pleasanter,  than  any  of 
be  three  have  been,  for  many  a  day. 

I  am.  Sir,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Dbnkabs  HiiXt  Av0.  6. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  '*DaUy  Telegraph"^ 

Sir, — I  had  not  intended  again  to  trespass  on  your  space  until  I  could 
>tain  a  general  idea  of  the  views  of  your  correspondents  on  the  questions 
m  permitted  me  to  lay  before  them  in  my  letters  of  the  31st  July'  and 
h  inst.;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  correct  an  impression  likely 
be  created  by  your  reference  to  that  second  letter  in  your  interesting 
tide  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  to  reply  briefly  to  the  question 
your  correspondent  **  S."  on  the  same  subject* 

1  [From  the  Daiiy  Telegraph,  August  10,  1868,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
B  heading  '' Railway  Economy."  Reprinted  in  Amnoe  of  the  Ohaee,  iteo,  vol.  ii. 
.  122-128.] 

s  [Written  on  July  80,  published  on  July  81.] 

'  [The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Saturday,  August  8,  contained  an  article  on  the  ''In- 
lased  Railway  Fares'  ;  in  which,  commenting  on  Ruskin's  statement  that,  given 
5  law  of  political  economy,  the  railways  might  ask  as  much  as  they  could  get,  it 
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You  say  that  I  mistook  the  charge  against  the  railway  companies  in 
taunting  my  unfortunate  neighbours  at  Sydenham^  with  their  comphdnts 
against  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  it  wu 
because  the  companies  neglected  that  law  that  they  suffered. 

But,  Sir,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  believed  in  by  the  Britiiii 
public  under  the  guidance  of  their  economists,  is  a  natural  law  regoktiDg 
prices,  which  it  is  not  at  all  in  their  option  to  ^'  neglect."  And  it  is  pR- 
dsely  because  I  have  always  declared  that  there  is  no  such  natural  law, 
but  that  prices  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  regulated  by  laws  of  ezpediencf 
and  justice,  that  political  eeoncnnists  have  thought  I  did  not  underrtud 
their  science,  and  you  now  say  I  laugh  at  it.  No,  Sir,  I  laughed  only  ai 
what  was  clearly  no  science,  but  vain  endeavour  to  allege  as  inesistibk 
natural  law,  what  is  indeed  a  too  easily  resisted  prudential  law,  rewardinf 
and  chastising  us  according  to  our  obedience.  So  far  from  despising  trae 
political  economy,  based  on  such  prudential  law,  I  have  for  years  bees 
chiefly  occupied  in  defending  its  conclusions,  having  given  this  definitioB 
of  it  in  1862.  '' Political  Economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science;  bat  a 
system  of  conduct  and  legislature  founded  on  the  sciences,  including  tbe 
arts,  and  impossible  except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture."  ^ 

And,  Sir,  nothing  could  better  show  the  evil  of  competition  as  opposed 
to  the  equitable  regulation  of  prices  than  the  instance  to  which  you  refer 
your  correspondent  ''Fair  Play" — the  agitation  in  Brighton  for  a  second 
railway.  True  prudential  law  would  make  one  railway  serve  it  thoroughly^ 
and  fix  the  fiires  necessary  to  pay  for  thorough  service.  Competition  will 
make  two  railways  (sinking  twice  the  capital  really  required) ;  then,  if  the 
two  companies  combine,  they  can  oppress  the  public  as  effectiTely  as  one 
could ;  if  they  do  not,  they  will  keep  the  said  public  in  dirty  carriages  and 
in  danger  of  its  life,  by  lowering  the  working  expenses  to  a  minimum  ii 
their  antagonism. 

Next,  to  the  question  of  your  correspondent  ''S.,"  ''what  I  expect  the 
capitalist  to  do  with  his  money,"  so  &r  as  it  is  asked  in  cood  faith  I  i^adly 
reply,  that  no  one's  "  expectationi "  are  in  this  matter  of  the  aligbtest  cos- 
sequence  ;  but  that  the  moral  laws  which  properiy  regulate  the  dispositioB 

said  that  Ruskin  mistook  "  the  charge  against  the  companies.  While  tkey  neglected 
the  '  law  of  supply  and  demand,'  they  suffered :  uow  that  they  obey  that  law,  tbey 
proseer."  The  latter  part  of  the  article  dealt  with  a  lonr  letter  signed  '^FUr  Viajf 
whicn  was  printed  in  the  ZkiUy  Telegraph  of  the  same  day.  "  To  Mr.  Ruakin,  wm 
laughs  at  Political  Economy,"  concluded  the  article,  "and  to  'Fair  Play,'  who  tkinb 
that  Parliament  is  at  the  liottom  of  all  the  mischief,  we  commend  a  significant  ftei 
An  agitation  is  now  on  foot  in  Brighton  to  have  a  second  railway  direet  to  Loodoa 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Not  the  Leffislature,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Brif^tao 
Company  in  raising  its  fares.  That  board,  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  monopoly,  iiai 
provoked  retaliation,  and  the  public  now  seeks  to  protect  itaelf  by  the  aid  of  t 
competing  line." 

The  letter  of  the  correspondent  "S."  (also  in  the  Daily  Tek^pk  of  Angwt  8) 
began  by  'asking  "  what  the  capitalist  is  to  do  with  his  money,  if  the  Gevenimest 
works  the  railways  on  the  principle  of  the  Post  OflSce."] 

^  [Several  of  the  letters  had  been  written  by  residents  in  the  neighbouriiood  o( 
Sydenham.] 

>  ["Essays  on  Political  Economy"  (i^WM9r*«  Magazine,  June  1862,  p.  784),  nov 
reprinted  in  Munera  Pulveris,  §  1 :  see  above,  p.  147.] 
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of  revenuei  and  the  physical  laws  which  determine  returns  proportioned 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  employment,  are  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  and 
these  may  be  briefly  statcKl  as  follows: 

1.  All  eapital  is  justly  and  rationally  invested  which  supports  productive 
labour  (that  is  to  say,  labour  directly  producing  or  distributing  good  food^ 
dothes^  lodging,  or  fuel);  so  long  as  it  renders  to  the  possessor  of  the 
eapital,  and  to  those  whom  he  employs,  only  such  gain  as  shall  justly  re- 
munerate the  superintendence  and  labour  given  to  the  business,  and  maintain 
both  master  and  operative  happily  in  the  positions  of  life  involved  by  their 
leverai  functions.  And  it  is  highly  advantageous  for  the  nation  that  wise 
mperintendence  and  honest  labour  should  both  be  highly  rewarded.  But 
ill  rates  of  interest  or  modes  of  proflt  on  capital,  which  render  possible  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  fortunes,  are  simply  forms  of  taxation,  by  individuals^ 
HI  labour,  purchase,  or  transport;  and  are  highly  detrimental  to  the  national 
nterests,  being,  indeed,  no  means  of  national  gain,  but  only  the  abstnction 
>f  small  gains  from  many  to  form  the  large  gain  of  one.  For,  though  in- 
squality  of  fortune  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  but  in  many  respects  de^nable, 
t  is  always  an  evil  when  unjustly  or  stealthily  obtained,  since  the  men  who 
iesire  to  make  fortunes  by  large  interest  are  precisely  those  who  will  make 
:he  worst  use  of  their  wealth. 

S.  Capital  sunk  in  the  production  of  objects  which  do  not  immediately 
lupport  life  (as  statues,  pictures,  architecture,  books,  garden-flowers,  and 
he  like)  is  beneficially  sunk  if  the  things  thus  produced  are  good  of  their 
und,  and  honestly  desired  by  the  nation  for  their  own  sake ;  but  it  is  sunk 
uinously  if  they  are  bad  of  their  kind,  or  desired  only  for  pride  or  gain. 
*f either  can  good  art  be  produced  as  an  ''investment."  You  cannot  build 
>  good  cathedral  if  you  only  build  it  that  you  may  charge  sixpence  for 
ntrauce. 

S,  "  Private  enterprise "  should  never  be  interfered  with,  but,  on  the 
ontrary,  much  encouraged,  so  long  as  it  is  indeed  ''  enterprise "  (the  exer- 
ise  of  individual  ingenuity  and  audacity  in  new  fields  of  true  labour),  and 
0  long  as  it  is  indeed  ''  private,"  paving  its  way  at  its  own  cost,  and  in  no 
rise  harmfully  affecting  public  comforts  or  interests.  But  ''private  enter- 
dse"  which  poisons  its  neighbourhood,  or  speculates  for  individual  gain 
t  common  risk,  is  very  sharply  to  be  interfered  with. 

4.  All  enterprise,  constantly  and  demonstrably  profitable  on  ascertained 
onditions,  should  be  made  public  enterprise,  under  Grovemment  administra- 
Ion  and  security ;  and  the  funds  now  innocently  contributed,  and  too  often 
ir  from  innocently  absorbed,  in  vain  speculation,  as  noted  in  your  corre- 
M>ndent  "  Fair  Play's "  excellent  letter,^  ought  to  be  received  by  Govern- 
ment, employed  by  it,  not  in  casting  guns,  but  in  growing  com  and  feeding 
ittle,  and  the  largest  possible  legitimate  interest  returned  without  risk  to 
lese  small  and  variously  occupied  capitalists,  who  cannot  look  after  their 
wrn  money.  We  should  need  another  kind  of  Government  to  do  this  for 
I,  it  is  true ;  also  it  is  true  that  we  can  get  it,  if  we  choose ;  but  we  must 
icogniae  the  duties  of  governors  before  we  can  elect  the  men  fit  to  perform 
lem. 

^  ["  Fair  Play's "  letter  noted  the  result  of  investments  made  in  babble  railways, 
merally  by  "honest  country  folks"  or  "poor  clergymen  and  widows."] 
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The  benefit  of  these  leTeral  modes  of  right  investment  of  capital  would 
be  quickly  felt  by  the  nation,  not  in  the  ineresse  of  isolated  or  nonunal 
wealth,  but  in  steady  lowering  of  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  snd 
innocent  luxuries  of  life,  and  in  the  disciplined,  orderiy,  and  in  that  d^ree 
educational  employment  of  every  able-bodied  person.  For,  Sir  (agsEin  vitk 
your  pardon),  my  question  ''Is  England  big  enough?"^  was  not  answered 
by  the  sad  experience  of  the  artisans  of  Poplar.  Had  they  been  evapLojcA 
in  ^arthbuilding  instead  of  in  shipbuilding,  and  heaped  the  Isle  of  I>Dgs 
itself  into  half  as  much  space  of  good  land,  capable  of  growing  com  histetd 
of  mosquitoes,  they  would  actually  have  made  habitable  England  a  little 
bigger  by  this  time ; '  and  if  the  first  principle  of  economy  in  employment 
were  understood  among  us — namely,  always  to  use  whatever  vital  power  of 
breath  and  muscle  you  have  got  in  the  country  before  you  use  the  artificial 
power  of  steam  and  iron  for  what  living  arms  can  do,  and  never  ploagb 
by  steam  while  you  forward  your  ploughman  to  Quebec — ^those  old  fami& 
faces  need  not  yet  have  looked  their  last  at  each  other  from  the  dedc  of 
the  Si,  Lawrence.  But  on  this  subject  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  write 
you  in  a  few  days  some  farther  words.' 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  RoauH. 

Dkkicark  HitJ.,  Aug,  9. 

5 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  **DaUy  Telegraph''^ 

Sir, — I  am  veiy  busy,  and  have  not  time  to  write  new  phrases^  Would 
you  mind  a?ain  reprinting  (as  you  were  good  enough  to  do  a  few  dayi 
ago^)  a  sentence  from  one  of  the  books  of  mine  which  everybody  said 
were  frantic  when  I  wrote  them.^    You  see  the  date — 1863. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Russm. 
Dbmmark  Hill,  Nov.  29,  1870. 

^  [See  above,  p.  629.1 

'  [AUuding  to  an  article  in  the  DaUy  Teiegraph  of  August  8,  headed  "East-End 
Emigrants,"  which,  after  remarking  that  ^'Mr.  Ruskin's  question.  Is  England  lag- 
enonffh?"  had  been  just  answered  rather  ndlv  by  a  number  of  Poplar  artasaas, 
described  the  emigration  to  Quebec  on  board  the  St,  Lawrence  of  these  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  I>o^  and  how,  as  the  ship  left  the  dock,  ''there  were  many  tean 
shed,  as  old,  fiuniliar  fiues  looked  on  each  other  for  the  last  time."] 

'  [Never,  it  seems,  written ;  or,  if  written,  not  published.] 

^  [From  the  Daiiy  Telegraph,  November  30,  1870,  where  the  letter  appeared 
under  the  heading  ''Railway  Safety."  Reprinted  in  Arrows  <if  the  Chaee,  roL  ii. 
pp.  131, 132.  The  letter  was  elicited  by  a  leading  article  in  the  Daiig  Telligraph  of 
November  29,  1870,  upon  railway  accidents,  and  the  means  of  their  preTention, 
d  propoe  of  two  recent  accidents  which  had  occurred,  both  on  the  same  day 
(November  26,  1870)  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.] 

^  [A  passage  firom  the  Crown  of  Wiki  OHve  was  reprinted  in  a  letter  on  tbe 
Franco-Prussian  War  {DaUg  Teiegraph,  Oct  7,  1870).  The  letter  was  included 
in  Arrowe  qf  the  Chace^  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  34,  and  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition.] 
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I  have  underlined  the  words  I  want  to  be  noticed^  but^  as  70U  see, 
made  no  change  in  a  syllable. 

^'  Already  the  Government,  not  unapproved,  carries  letters  and  parcels 
for  us.  Larger  packages  may  in  time  follow — even  general  merchandise; 
why  not,  at  last,  ourselves  ?  Had  the  money  spent  in  local  mistakes  and 
vain  private  litigations  on  the  railroads  of  England  been  laid  out,  instead, 
under  proper  Grovemment  restraint,  on  really  useful  railroad  work,  and  had 
no  absurd  expaue  hem  incurred  in  omameniing  statunu^  we  might  already 
have  had — what  ultimately  it  will  be  found  we  must  have — quadruple  rails, 
two  J^OT  pauengers^  and  two  for  traffic,  on  every  great  line;  and  we  might 
have  been  canied  in  swift  safety,  and  watched  and  warded  by  well-paid 
pointsmen,  for  half  the  present  fares."  ^ 

^  [This  passage—from  Munera  Puheris,  §  128  (above,  p.  262)— from  ''Had  the 
money  "  to  the  end  was  also  printed  (without  italics)  in  the  letter  given  on  p.  628, 
above.] 
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prodactiv^,  and  what  are  unproductive  ?  Do  aU  capitalist!  know  the  differ- 
ence? and  are  they  always  desirous  to  employ  men  in  productive  labours 
and  msnufiustures,  and  in  these  only? 

6.  Considering  the  unemployed  and  purchasing  public  as  a  great  capitalist, 
employing  the  workmen  and  their  masters  both^  what  results  happen  finally 
to  this  purchasing  public  if  it  employs  all  its  manufacturers  in  unprodoctiTe 
labour?  and  what  if  it  employs  them  all  in  productive  labour? 

7.  If  there  are  thirty  workmen^  ready  to  do  a  day's  work^  and  there  is 
only  a  day's  work  for  one  of  them  to  do,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  natural 
laws  of  wages  on  the  other  twenty-nine  ? 

8.  Is  it  a  natural  law  that  for  the  same  quantity  or  piece  of  work  wages 
should  be  sometimes  high,  sometimes  low?  With  what  standard  do  we 
properly  or  scientifically  compare  them,  in  calling  them  high  or  low?  and 
what  is  the  limit  of  their  possible  lowness  under  natural  laws  ? 

9.  In  what  manner  do  natural  laws  affect  the  wages  of  officers  under 
Government  in  various  countries? 

10.  "  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  Does  this  law 
i4)ply  to  all  classes  of  society  ?  ^ 

These  were  questions  which  workmen  wanted  solving,  for  them,  and  in 
their  name  he  submitted  them  for  solution. 


Mr.  Ruskin  was  willing  to  second  the  amendment 'with  a  slight  modifi- 
cation.*  He  thought  it  strange  that  the  Association,  whilst  trving  to  solve 
this  question,  should  meet  in  a  room  where  working  men  could  not  watch 
the  discussion.    The  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  give  informatioa 

1  rCompare  Sewme  and  IaHcb^  %  196.] 

'  fThese  remarks  were  made  at  the  adjourned  special  meeting  on  July  15, 1868, 
and  were  printed  in  the  SeuUmaX  Fr^ceedingfy  lap,  426-426.     A  shorter  report  ap- 

rred  in  tlie  Doti^  Teiegraph,  July  16,  1868.  Tlie  newspaper  report  was  reprinted 
IgdrasU,  December  1891,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186-1879  and  thence  in  the  privatelj- 
issued  Biukiniana,  part  iL,  1882,  pp.  208-209.  Mr.  Newmarch  had  moved:  ''That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  tne  intereste  of  both  worlnnen  and  employers, 
Instead  of  being  opposed,  are  in  harmony  and  indeed  identical;  it  being,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  benefit  of  each  class  that  that  rate  of  wages  should  always  be 
adopted  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  not  so  high  as  to  drive  away  capital,  and,  od 
the  other,  not  so  low  as  to  drive  away  labourers."  Mr.  Tom  Hughes  opposed  the 
motion,  and  Colonel  Torrens  moved  the  following  amendment:  ''That  it  is  ex- 
pedient in  the  intereste  both  of  workmen  and  employers  that  wages  should,  to 
mr  as  the  fluctuations  of  trade  may  permit,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  equaUy  thoee 
extreme  rates  which  tend  to  drive  away  capital  and  those  depremed  rates  which 
are  inadequate  to  afford  the  worlung  man  comfortable  subsistenoe  for  himself  and 
his  family."] 

'  [The  words  ''  Mr.  Ruskin  .  .  .  modification  "  are  here  inserted  from  the  news- 
paper report,  which  continued :  "  It  was  strange  that  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
age,  which  every  day  becomes  of  more  cruel  importance  on  one  side,  and  of  greater 
pecuniary  imnortance  on  the  other,  which  is  exciting  evil  passions  on  both  sides— 
evil  most  influential  where  it  is  concealed — ^the  discussion  should  be  slipped  away 
into  a  room  where  the  working  man  could  not  watch  it."] 
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to  woikmen,  but  it  was  not  they  alone  who  wanted  it.  In  186S,^  he 
challenged,  without  result,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  to  give  him  a  definition  of 
wealth,  which  was  confused  with  money,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
In  a  luxuriant  country,  where  you  could  get  everything  you  wanted  with- 
out it,  money  would  be  worthless;  as  it  would  be  equally  in  a  country 
where  you  could  not  for  a  fortune  obtain  a  grain  of  corn  or  a  draught  of 
water.  Wealth  was  represented  by  the  possessions  of  a  country,  and  not 
by  the  synlbol,  money — a  truth  which  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  capi* 
talists  to  make  known.  Such  simple  things  were  evaded  in  discussions,  and 
many  of  us  required  to  be  told  them.  He  objected  to  the  distinction 
drawn  between  employers  and  employed.'  We  ought  all  to  be  employed ; 
and  we  ought  to  work  with  the  right  means  at  the  right  things.  Then 
came  the  distinction  between  capital  and  labour.  Capital  meant  tools  to 
be  used  by  labourers,  who  ought  not  to  have  to  borrow  them  and  pay  for 
the  use  of  them,  but  who  ought  to  be  masters  of  their  tools,  whether 
they  were  pickaxes  or  steam-engines.  Capital  was  wanting,  but  was  it 
absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person?  Savings  in 
the  bank  were  capital;  let  labourers  unite  and  obtain  tools  with  those 
savings.  Some  people  worked  at  things  that  were  useless  and  wrong,  and 
capit^  paid  for  labour  which  was  not  of  much  use.  It  was  necessary  men 
should  know  whether  they  were  usefully  employed  or  not  He  would 
suggest  a  resolution  in  this  form:*  ''That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  interests  of  workmen  and  their  employers  are  at  present  opposed,  and 
ean  only  become  identical  when  all  are  equally  employed  in  defined  labour 
and  recognised  duty,  and  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  paid  fixed 
salaries,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  services  and  snificient  for  their 
honourable  maintenance  in  the  situations  of  life  properly  occupied  by  them." 
He  would,  however,  ask  Mr.  Torrens  to  alter  his  amendment  by  proposing 
that  wages  should  be  adjusted  ''by  a  hxtd  standard."^ 

^  [The  newspaper  in  a  shorter  version  of  this  passage  gave  incorrectly  *'1868." 
The  refinrence  is  to  the  Preface  of  1862  to  Unto  tkit  LaH  (see  above,  p.  18).] 

'  [The  words  "He  objected  .  •  .  employed"  are  here  inserted  nova  the  newspaper 
report.] 

'  rin  the  newspaper  report:  "finally,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting,  he  sub- 
mitted the  amendment  he  had  prepared,  as  follows  .  .  ."] 

^  [In  the  newspaper  report  he  asked  Colonel  Torrens  if  he  would  alter  his 
resolution  by  inserting  after  "so  adjusted"  the  words  "by  a  fixed  standard." 
Colonel  Torrens  declined  to  insert  the  words  "because  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  fix  a  standard,"  and  ultimately  a  new  resolution,  of  a  non-committal  character, 
was  adopted.  Subsequently  another  subject  was  discussed,  the  following  motion 
beins^  proposed :  "That,  considering  how  important  it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  simpler  laws  of  political  economy,  on  the  practical  application  of  which 
such  momentous  interests  depend,  should  be  acquired  before  the  mind  becomes 
biassed  and  the  passions  aroused,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that,  however  elementary 
the  school,  such  instruction  should  always  form  part  of  the  education."  Mr.  Vernon 
Lashington  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  political  economy  was  indeterminate,  and 
that  arbitration  was  the  proper  remedy.  "Mr.  Ruskin,"  says  the  report,  "stronsly 
supported  the  motion.     Principles  must  be  taught  before  arbitration  is  possible. 'j 
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EMPLOYMENT    FOR    THE   DESTITUTE 
POOR  AND  CRIMINAL  CLASSES 

(1868) 


To  the  BdUar  qfthe  *' DaUg  TOegrapk"^ 

Sir, — Your  admirable  leader  of  to-day >  will  do  great  good;  bat  it  will 
do  more  if  you  complete  it  by  pointing  out  the  chief  reason  for  the  frequent 
failure  of  almsgiving  in  aooomplishing  any  real  benefit  to  the  poor.  No 
almsgiving  of  money  is  so  helpful  as  almsgiving  of  care  and  thought;  the 
giving  of  money  without  thought  is  indeed  continually  mischievous;  but 
the  invective  of  the  economist  against  tiKUscriminate  charity  is  idle,  if 
it  be  not  coupled  with  pleading  for  discriminate  charity,  and,  above  all, 
for  that  charity  which  discerns  the  uses  that  people  may  be  put  to,  and 
helps  them  by  setting  them  to  wcnrk  in  those  services.  That  is  the  help 
beyond  all  others;  find  out  how  to  make  useless  people  useful,  and  let 
them  earn  their  money  instead  of  begging  it.  Few  are  so  feeble  as  to 
be  incapable  of  all  occupation,  none  so  faultful  but  that  occupation,  well 
chosen,  and  kindly  compelled,  will  be  medicine  for  them  in  soul  and  body. 
I  have  lately  drawn  up  a  few  notes  for  private  circulatiim  on  possiUe 
methods  of  employment  for  the  poor."  The  reasons  which  weighed  with 
me  in  not  publishing  them  have  now  ceased  to  exist;  and  in  ease  yon 
should  think  the  paper  worth  its  room  in  your  columns,  and  any  portion 
of  it  deserving  your  ratification,  I  send  it  you  herewith,  and  remain  your 
faithful  servant, 

J.  Rdsum. 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  S.B.,  Dec.  24. 

^  [From  the  DaUy  Telegraphy  December  20, 1868,  under  the  heading  given  above 
Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Ohace,  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  191,  192.] 

*  [A  Christmas  article  on  Charity.] 

*  [See  the  following  pages.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GENERAL  PEINCIPLES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
FOE  THE  DES'IITUTE  AND  CRIMINAL  CLASSES  ^ 

The  first  great  fact  on  which  all  wise  and  enduring  legislation  respect- 
ing labour  must  be  founded,  is,  that  the  character  of  men  depends  more 
on  their  occupations  than  on  any  teaching  we  can  give  them,  or  principles 
with  which  we  can  imbue  them. 

The  '  employment  forms  the  habits  of  body  and  mind,  and  these  are  the 
constitution  of  the  man — the  greater  part  of  his  moral  or  persistent  nature, 
whatever  effort,  under  special  excitement,  he  may  make  to  change  or 
overcome  them.  Employment  is  the  half,  and  the  primal  half,  of  educa- 
tion— it  is  the  warp  of  it ;  and  the  fineness  or  the  endurance  of  all  subse- 
quently woven  pattern  depends  wholly  on  its  straightness  and  strength. 
And  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  tracing  through  past  history  the 
remoter  connexions  of  event  and  cause,  one  chain  of  sequence  is  always 
clear:  the  formation,  namely,  of  the  character  of  nations  by  their  employ- 
ments, and  the  determination  of  their  final  fate  by  their  character.  The 
moment  and  the  first  direction  of  circumstances,  of  decisive  revolutions, 
often  depend  on  accident;  but  their  persistent  course,  and  their  conse- 
quences, depend  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  people.  The  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  late  English  Parliament*  may  have  been  more  or  less 
accidental :  the  results  of  the  measure  now  rest  on  the  character  of  the 
English  people,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  their  recent  interests,  occupa- 
tions, and  habits  of  life.      Whether  as   a  body,  they  employ  their  new 

^  [This  paper  first  appeared  as  a  pamphlet,  of  which  the  title-page  is  as  follows  :-- 

First  Notes  on  |  the  General  Princi^es  of  |  Bmplovment  for  the  Destitiite 
I  and  Criminal  Classes.  |  By  John  Raskin,  A.M.  {For  private  drculation 
only.  I  1868. 

Octavo,  pp.  11.  The  imprint  is:  ''London:  Strangeways  and  Walden,  printers, 
28  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Sq."    Issued  stitched  and  without  wrappers. 

A  Mcmul  edUhn,  which  was  a  reprint  of  the  first,  with  additional  matter  (see 
subsequent  notesX  has  the  following  title*page : — 

Notes  I  on  the  General  Principles  |  of  Employment  |  for  the  Destitute  and 
Criminal  |  Classes.  |  For  Private  Circulation  only.  |  1868. 

Octavo,  pp.  15.  The  imprint  (on  the  reverse  of  the  title*page  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  page)  is:  ''London:  Strangeways  and  Walden,  Printers,  28  Castle  St, 
Leicester  Sq.      Issued  stitched  and  without  wrappers. 

Rusldn  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  m  the  letter  above  given,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily  Telpgraph. 

In  the  following  year  Ruskin  incorporated  the  later  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  with 
still  further  additions  and  slight  alterations  (as  indicated  in  subsequent  footnotes), 
in  The  QuMti  qf  the  Air,  §§  127-134. 

The  complete  pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  ArrouM  qf  the  Cham,  1880,  vol  ii. 
pp.  183-204.] 

'  [From  this  point  forward  the  pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  The  Queen  qf  the  Air.] 

s  [The  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  The  late  Parliament  had  heen  dissolved  on  Novem- 
her  11,  and  the  new  one  had  just  sat  (Decemher  10,  1868).] 
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powers  for  good  or  evil  will  depend  not  on  their  facilities  for  knowledge, 
nor  even  on  the  general  intelligence  they  may  possess^  but  on  the  namber 
of  persons  among  them  whom  wholesome  emplojrments  have  rendered 
familiar  with  the  duties,  and  temperate  in  their  estimate  of  the  promises 
of  life. 

But  especially  in  passing  ^  laws  respecting  the  treatment  or  employment 
of  improvident  and  more  or  less  vicious  persons  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  as  men  are  not  to  be  made  heroes  by  an  act  of  heroism,  but  must  be 
brave  before  they  can  perform  it,  so  they  are  not  made  villains  by  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  but  were  villains  before  they  committed  it ;  and 
that  the  right  of  public  interference  with  their  conduct  begins  when  they 
begin  to  corrupt  themselves,  not  merely  at  the  moment  when  they  have 
proved  themselves  hopelessly  corrupt. 

All  measures  of  reformation  are  effective  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
timeliness:  partial  decay  may  be  cut  away  and  cleansed;  incipient  error 
corrected ;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  corruption  can  no  more  be  stayed, 
nor  wandering  recalled;  it  has  been  the  manner  of  modem  philanthropy 
to  remain  passive  until  that  precise  period,  and  to  leave  the  rich  to  perish 
and  the  foolish  to  stray,  while  it  exhausted  itself  in  frantic  exertions  to 
raise  the  dead  and  reform  the  dust.' 

The  recent  direction  of  a  great  weight  of  public  opinion  against  capital 
punishment  is,  I  think,*  the  sign  of  an  awakening  perception  that  punish- 
ment is  the  last  and  worst  instrument  in  the  handb  of  the  legislature  for 
the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  true  instruments  of  reformation  are  employment  and  reward — ^not 
punishment.  Aid  the  willing,  honour  the  virtuous,  and  compel  the  idle 
into  occupation,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  compelling  of  any  into 
the  great  and  last  indolence  of  death.  The  beginning  of  all  true  reforma- 
tion among  the  criminal  classes  depends  on  the  establishment  of  institutions 
for  their  active  employment,  whUe  their  criminality  is  still  unripe,  and 
their  feelings  of  self-respect,  capacities  of  affection,  and  sense  of  justice 
not  altogether  quenched.  That  those  who  are  desirous  of  employment 
should  be  always  able  to  find  it,  will  hardly,  at  the  present  day,  be  dis- 
puted; but  that  those  who  are  undesirous  of  employment  should  of  all 
persons  be  the  most  strictly  compelled  to  it,*  the  publie  are  hardfy  yet 
convinced.     If  the  danger^  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  their  capital 

1  [In  Queen  qf  the  Air,  ''framing"  for  ''passing";  and^  two  lines  lower,  "hy 
the  performance  of  an  act  of  heroism."] 

'  [A  frequent  theme  with  Ruskin :  see,  for  instance,  A  Joy  for  Eoer,  §  184 
(Vol.  XVI.  p.  1«&  and  «.).] 

>  [In  Queen  ^  the  Air,  ''trust"  for  "think."  The  subject  €i  capital  puiish* 
ment  attracted  much  attention  in  1868  in  connexion  with  die  Act  pipsed  m  that 
year  (31  Vict  c.  24),  enacting  that  executions  should  take  place  within  tiie  walls 
of  prisons,  instead  of  publiclv.  On  the  motion  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Bill 
(April  21),  an  amendment  had  been  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  proposing  to 
abolish  capital  punishment.  Ruskin  himself,  however— though  he  rejoiced  in  the 
direction  of  men's  minds  to  other  methods  of  prevention  than  punishment — was  by 
no  means  opposed  to  capital  punishment:  see  Fore  C^ttigera,  Letters  35,  42,  8a] 

«  [See  above,  Unto  this  Laet,  Pre&ee,  §  6  (p.  22),  and  Munera  Puherie,  S  ISQ 
(p.  281)0 

^  ["Danger,"  in  the  pamphlet  and  Queen  ^  the  Air;  misprinted  "damage" 
in  Arrowi  ^  the  Chace,     For  a  reference  to  the  danger  cmT  the  streets,  see  above. 
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city^  and  the  multiplication  of  crimes  more  ghastly  than  ever  yet  disgnced 
a  nominal  civilisation^  do  not  convince  them^  they  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  they  receive  sterner  lessons.  For  our  neglect  of  the  lower 
orders  hss  reached  a  point,  at  which  it  begins  to  •bear  its  necessary  fruit, 
and  every  day  makes  the  harvest  darker  and  more  sure.^ 

The  3  general  principles  by  which  employment  should  be  regulated  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  There  being  three  great  classes  of  mechsnical  powers  at  our  disposal, 
namely,  (a)  vital  muscul«ur  power ;  (6)  natural  mectuinical  power  of  wind, 
water,  and  electricity;  and  (c)  artificially  produced  mechanical  power;  it 
is  the  first  principle  of  economy  to  use  all  available  vital  power  first,  then 
the  inexpensive  natural  forces,  and  only  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
power.'  And  this,  because  it  is  always  better  for  a  man  to  work  with  his 
own  hands  to  feed  and  clothe  himself,  than  to  stand  idle  while  a  machine 
works  for  him;  and  if  he  cannot  by  all  the  labour  healthily  possible  to 
him,  feed  and  clothe  himself,  then  it  is  better  to  use  an  inexpensive  machine 
— as  a  wind  mill  or  water  mill — ^than  a  costly  one  like  a  steam-engine,  so 
long  as  we  have  natural  force  enough  at  our  disposal.  Whereas  at  present 
we  continually  hear  economists  regret  that  the  water-powers  of  the  cascades 
or  streams  of  a  country  should  be  lost,  but  hardly  ever  that  the  muscular 
power  of  its  idle  inhabitants  should  be  lost ;  and,  again,  we  see  vast  districts, 
as  the  south  of  Provence,  where  a  strong  wind  *  blows  steady  all  day  long 
for  six  days  out  of  seven  throughout  the  year,  without  a  wind-mill,  while 
men  are  continually  employed  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  in  digging 
fuel  to  obtain  artificial  power. 

But  the  principal  point  of  all  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  in  eveiy  idle 
arm  and  shoulder  throughout  the  country  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
force,  equivalent  to  the  force  of  so  much  fuel ;  and  that  it  is  mere  iiuane 
waste  to  dig  for  coal  for  our  force,  while  the  vital  force  is  unused;  and 
not  only  unused,  but,  in  being  so,  corrupting  and  polluting  itself.  We 
waste  our  coal  and  spoil  our  humanity  at  one  and  the  same  instant  There* 
fore,  whenever  there  is  an  idle  arm,  always  save  coal  with  it,  and  the 
stores  of  England  will  last  all  the  longer.  And  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment answers  the  common  one  about  ''taking  employment  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  industrious  labourer."  Why,  what  is  ''  emplo3rroent "  but  the 
putting  out  of  vital  force  instead  of  mechanical  force?  We  are  continually 
in  search  of  means  of  strength, — ^to  pull,  to  hammer,  to  fetch,  to  carry ;  we 
waste  our  future  resources  to  get  power,  while  we  leave  all  the  living  fuel 

*  In  order  fully  to  utilize  this  natural  power,  we  only  require*  machinery  to 
turn  the  variable  into  a  constant  velocity — no  insurmountable  difficulty. 

p.  233  n.  Two  lines  above,  the  ''un"  in  ''nndesirous"  was  italicised;  and  after 
**  yet  conrinoed,"  the  Queen  qf  the  Air  reads  '* ;  and  they  must  be  conyxnced." 
Then,  two  lines  lower,  it  reads  ''are  not  enopgh"  for  "do  not  convince  them."] 

^  [In  Queen  qf  the  Air,  "...  every  day  makes  the  fields,  not  whiter,  but  more 
sable,  to  harvest  (the  reference  being  to  John  iv.  36).] 

'  The  Daiiy  Telegraph  reprinted  the  pamphlet  from  this  point  to  the  end.] 


See  above  (p.  195).] 

In  Queen  of  the  Air^  "requir 

Idition  of  the  pamphlet,  and  i 


'require  only."    This  note  was  not  contained  in  the 
first  edition  of  tfce  pamphlet,  and  was  not  reprinted  by  the  Daily  Telegraph.] 
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to  barn  itself  out  in  mere  pestiferoas  bxeAth  and  production  of  its  variouslj 
noisome  forms  of  ashes !  Clearly,  if  we  want  fire  for  force,  we  want  men 
for  force  first  The  industrious  hands  vnui  have  so  much  to  do  that  they 
can  do  no  more,  or  else  we  need  not  use  machines  to  help  them :  then 
use  the  idle  hands  first.  Instead  of  dragging  petroleum  with  a  steam- 
engine,  put  it  on  a  canal,  and  drag  it  with  human  arms  and  shouldcn. 
Petroleum  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  anywhere.  We  can 
always  order  that,  and  many  other  things,  time  enough  before  we  want  it 
So  i^e  carriage  of  eveiythiog  which  does  not  spoil  by  keeping  may  most 
wholesomely  and  safely  be  done  by  water-traction  and  sailing  vesseb,  and 
no  healthier  work  nor  better  discipline  can  men  be  put  to  thui  such  actire 
porterage. 

S.  In  employing  all  the  muscular  power  at  our  disposal,  we  are  to 
make  the  employments  we  choose  as  educational  as  possible.  For  a  whole- 
some human  employment  is  the  first  and  best  method  of  education,  mental 
as  well  as  bodily.  A  man  taught  to  plough,  row  or  steer  well,  and  a 
woman  taught  to  cook  properly  and  make  dxen  neatly,  are  already  educated 
in  many  essential  moral  habits.  Labour  considered  as  a  discipline  has 
hitherto  been  thought  of  only  for  criminals ;  but  the  real  and  noblest  functioo 
of  labour  is  to  prevent  crime,  and  not  to  be  i2eibrmatory  but  Fonnatory. 

8.  The  third  great  principle  of  employment  is,  that  whenever  there  is 
pressure  of  poverty  to  be  met,  all  enforced  occupation  should  be  directed 
to  the  production  of  useful  articles  only,  that  is  to  say,  of  Tood,  of  simple 
clothing,  of  lodging,  or  of  the  means  of  conveying,  distributing,  and  pre- 
serving these.  It  is  yet  little  understood  by  economists,  and  not  at  all 
by  the  public,  that  the  employment  of  persons  in  a  useless  business  can- 
not relieve  ultimate  distress.  The  money  given  to  employ  riband-makers 
at  Coventry  is  merely  so  much  money  withdrawn  from  what  would  have 
employed  lace-makers  at  Honiton,  or  makers  of  something  else,  aa  useless, 
elsewhere.  We  wnui  spend  our  money  in  some  way,  at  some  time,  and  it 
cannot  at  any  time  be  spent  without  employing  somebody.  If  we  gamble 
it  away,  the  person  who  wins  it  must  spend  it ;  if  we  lose  it  in  a  railrosd 
speculation,  it  has  gone  into  some  one  else's  pockets,  or  merely  gone  to 
pay  navvies  for  making  a  useless  embankment,  instead  of  to  pay  riband 
or  button  makers  for  making  useless  ribands  or  buttons;  we  cannot  lose 
it  (unless  by  actually  destroying  it)  without  giving  employment  of  some 
kind,  and  therefore,  whatever  quantity  of  money  exists,  the  relative  quaor 
tity  of  employment  must  some  day  come  out  of  it ;  but  the  distress  of  the 
nation  signifies  that  the  employments  given  have  produced  nothing  thst 
will  support  its  existence.  Men  cannot  live  on  ribands,  or  buttons,  or 
velvet,  or  by  going  quickly  from  place  to  place;  and  every  coin  spent 
in  useless  ornament,  or  useless  motion,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the 
national  means  of  life.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  uses  of  railroads  is  to 
enable  A.  to  travel  from  the  town  of  X.  to  take  away  the  business  of  E  in 
the  town  of  Y. ;  while,  in  the  meanwhile,  B.  travels  from  the  town  of  Y.  to 
take  away  A.'s  business  in  the  town  of  X.  But  the  national  wealth  is  not 
increased  by  these  operations.^     Whereas  every  coin  spent  in  cultivatiDg 

1  [The  passage  ''One  of  the  most  .  .  .  operations"  was  added  in  Queen  ^  the 

Air.] 
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ground^  in  repairing  lodgings,  in  making  necessary  and  good  roads,  in  pre- 
venting danger  by  sea  or  Uuid,  and  in  carriage  of  food  or  fuel  where  they 
are  required,  is  so  much  absolute  and  direct  gain  to  the  whole  nation.  To 
cultivate  land  round  Corentiy  makes  living  easier  at  Honiton,  and  every 
house  well  built  in  Edinburgh  makes  lodgings  cheaper  in  Glasgow  and 
London. 

4th,  and  lastly.  Since  for  every  idle  person  some  one  else  must  be 
working  somewhere  to  provide  him  with  clothes  and  food,  and  doing 
therefore  double  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  enough  for  his  own 
needs,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  pure  justice  to  compel  the  idle  person  to  work 
for  his  maintenance  himself.  The  conscription  has  been  used  in  many 
countries  to  take  away  labourers  who  supported  their  families  from  their 
useful  work,  and  maintain  them  for  purposes  chiefly  of  military  display  at 
public  expense.  Since  this  has^  been  long  endured  by  the  most  civilised 
nations,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  would  not  much  more  gladly  endure 
a  conscription  which  should  seize  only  the  vicious  and  idle  already  living 
by  criminal  procedures  at  the  public  expense,  and  which  should  discipline 
and  educate  them  to  labour,  which  would  not  only  maintain  themselves, 
but  be  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth.  The  question  is  simply  this: 
we  nmti  feed  the  drunkard,  vagabond,  and  thief.  But  shall  we  do  so  by 
letting  them  rob  us  of  their  food,  and  do  no  work  for  it ;  or  shall  we  give 
them  their  food  in  appointed  quantity,  and  enforce  their  doing  work  which 
shall  be  worth  it,  and  which,  in  process  of  time,  will  redeem  their  own 
characters,  and  make  them  happy  and  serviceable  members  of  society?' 

The  different  classes  of  work  for  which  bodies  of  men  could  be  con- 
sistently organised  might  ultimately  become  numerous;  these  following 
divisions  of  occupation  may  at  once  be  suggested. 

1.  RoadrfnaJting. — Good  roads  to  be  made  wherever  needed,  and  kept 
in  constant  repair;  and  the  annual  loss  on  unfrequented  roads  in  spoiled 
horses,  strained  wheels,  and  time,  done  away  with. 

2.  Brinmg  m  of  fVoHe  Land. — All  waste  lands  not  necessary  for  public 
health,  to  be  made  accessible  and  gradually  reclaimed ;  chiefly  our  wide  and 
waste  seashores.  Not  our  mountains  nor  moorland.  Our  life  depends  on 
them,  more  than  on  the  best  arable  we  have.^ 

S,  Harbour-makmg, — The  deficiencies  of  safe  or  convenient  harbour- 
age in  our  smaller  ports  to  be  remedied ;  other  harbours  built  at  dangerous 
points  of  coast,  and  a  disciplined  body  of  men  always  kept  in  connection 
with  the  pilot  and  lifeboat  services.  There  is  room  for  every  order  of 
intelligence  in  this  work,  and  for  a  large  body  of  superior  officers. 

4.  Porterage. — All  heavy  goods  not  requiring  speed  in  transit,  to  be 
carried  (under  preventive  duty  on  transit  by  railroad)  by  canal  boats,  em- 
ploying men  for  draught,  and  the  merchant  shipping  service  extended  by 
sea ;  so  that  no  ships  may  be  wrecked  for  want  of  hands,  while  there  are 
idle  ones  in  mischief  on  shore. 

^  [Misprinted  ''had"  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaee;  six  lines  lower,  ''mast"  was  itali- 
cised in  ed.  2  of  the  pamphlet  and  Queen  of  the  Air.'] 

*  [Here  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet  ends ;  the  remaining  sentences  being 
Gontamed  in  the  second  edition.  In  Queen  of  the  Air  they  followed  the  preceding 
passages  after  an  interval,  llie  following  italics  were  used  in  ed.  2  of  the  pamphlet 
and  in  Queen  of  the  Air.] 

*  [The  passage  "chiefly  ...  we  have"  was  added  in  Queen  qf  the  Air.] 
xvn.  2  M 
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5.  Repair  of  BuUdmoi, — A  body  of  men  in  various  trades  to  be  kept  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities  in  every  large  town  for  consistent  repair  of 
buildings^  especially  the  houses  of  the  poorer  orders,  who,  if  no  fsaAk  pro- 
vision were  made,  could  not  employ  workmen  on  their  own  hooaes,  bat 
would  simply  live  with  rent  walls  and  roofs. 

6.  Drets-making, — Substantial  dress,  of  standard  material  and  kind,  strong 
shoes,  and  stout  bedding,  to  be  manu&ctured  for  the  poor,  so  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  them,  unless  by  extremity  of  improvidence,  to  wear  cist 
clothes,  or  be  without  sufficiency  of  clothing.^ 

7.  Works  of  Art, — Schools  to  be  established  on  thoroughly  soand  prin- 
ciples of  manufacture  and  use  of  materials,  and  with  simple  and,  for  given 
periods,  unalterable  modes  of  woric;  first  in  pottery,  and  embracin|[^  gradu- 
ally metal  work,  sculpture,  and  decorative  painting ;  the  two  points  insisted 
upon,  in  distinction  from  ordinary  commercial  establishments,  being  per- 
fectness  of  material  to  the  utmost  attainable  degree ;  ^  and  the  production  of 
everything  by  hand-work,  for  the  special  purpose  of  develo|Hng  penonal 
power  and  skill  in  the  workman. 

The  two  last  departments,  and  some  subordinate  branches  of  the  othen, 
would  include  the  service  of  women  and  children. 

^  [On  this  subject  compare  8e$ame  and  LiHsi,  §  96  n.,  190,  137.1 
<  [Compare  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §§  43  (Vol  XVL  p.  44).] 
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IX 

ROMAN   INUNDATIONS 

1 

To  the  EdUor  qf  the  "Daily  Telegraph  " ' 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  add  to  your  article  on  the  inundation  of  tlie 
Tiber  ^  some  momentary  invitation  to  your  readers  to  think  with  Horace 
rather  than  to  smile  with  him? 

In  the  briefest  and  proudest  words  he  wrote  of  himself  he  thought  of 
\ns  native  land  chiefly  as  divided  into  the  two  districts  of  violent  and  scanty 
nraters : 

'*  Dicar^  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus^ 
£t  qua,  pauper  aqu»,  Daunus  agrestium 
Reguavit  populorum."' 

^ow  the  anger  and  power  of  that  "  tauriformis  Aufidus  "  is  precisely  because 
'regna  Dauni  prsefluit" — because  it  flows  past  the  poor  kingdoms  which  it 
ifaould  enrich.  Stay  it  there,  and  it  is  treasure  instead  of  ruin.  And  so 
ilso  with  Tiber  and  Eridanus.  They  are  so  much  gold,  at  their  sources, — 
hey  are  so  much  death,  if  they  once  break  down  unbridled  into  the  plains. 

At  the  end  of  your  report  of  the  events  of  the  inundation,  it  is  said 
hat  the  King  of  Italy  expressed  ''an  earnest  desire  to  do  something,  as 
ir  as  science  and  industry  could  eflect  it,  to  prevent  or  mitigate,  inunda- 
ions  for  the  future." 

Now  science  and  industry  can  do,  not  ''something,"  but  everything, 
nd  not  merely  to  mitigate  inundations — and,  deadliest  of  inundations,  be- 
ause  perpetual,  maremmas — but  to  change  them  into  national  banks  instead 
r  debts. 

The  first  thing  the  King  of  any  country  has  to  do  is  to  manage  the 
reams  of  it 

&  [From  the  Daify  Telegraph,  January  12,  1871  >  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
le  heading  "Roman  Inundations."  Imprinted  in  Fore  dawgera,  1873,  Letter  33 
fotes  and  Correspondence).  Also  reprinted  (under  the  heading  "A  King^s  First 
at^")  in  Arrmoe  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  158-161.] 

s  [On  December  27  there  was  a  disastrous  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  great 
irt  of  Rome  was  flooded.  The  Daify  Telegraph  in  its  leading  article  of  January  10, 
!71,  on  the  subject,  began  by  quoting  from  the  "  very  neatest"  '' suarkling,"  "  fight- 
larted  "  ode  of  Horace,  ''Jam  satis  terris  nivis"  (Horace,  Odee,  i.  2).] 

s  [The  quotations  in  the  letter  are  from  Odee,  iv.  14,  25,  and  from  the  celebrated 
e  b^r^nning  ''Exegi  monumentum  nre  perennius"  (Odee,  iii.  30}.] 
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If  he  can  manage  the  streams,  he  can  also  the  people ;  for  the  people 
also  form  alternately  torrent  and  maremma,  in  pestilentud  ftuy  or  pestilential 
idleness.  They  also  will  change  into  living  streams  of  men,  if  their  Kinj^ 
literally  ''lead  them  forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort"^  Half  the  monej 
lost  by  this  inundation  of  Tiber,  spent  rightly  on  the  hill-sides  last  sommer, 
would  have  changed  every  wave  of  it  into  so  much  fruit  and  foliage  in 
spring  where  now  there  will  be  only  burning  rock.  And  the  men  who 
have  been  killed  within  the  last  two  months,  and  whose  work,  and  the 
money  spent  in  doing  it,  have  filled  Europe  with  misery  which  fifty  yean 
will  not  effitce,'  had  they  been  set  at  the  same  cost  to  do  good  In^itead  of 
evil,  and  to  save  life  instead  of  destrojing  it,  might,  by  this  10th  of  Janoar)-, 
1871,  have  embanked  every  dangerous  stream  at  the  roots  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  and  left  to  Germany,  to  France,  and  to  Italy  an 
inheritance  of  blessing  for  centuries  to  come — they  and  their  families  living 
all  the  while  in  brightest  happiness  and  peace.  And  now !  Let  the  Bed 
Prince  look  to  it;  red  inundation  bears  also  its  fruit  in  time. — I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  Rusur. 

Jan.  10. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  "Pkll  MaU  Qtuiette"* 

Sir, — The  letter  to  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to  refer,  in  year 
yesterday's  article  on  the  Tiber,  entered  into  no  detaU,^  because  I  had 
already  laid  the  plans  spoken  of  before  the  Royal  Institution  in  my  lectore 
there  last  February ;  ^  in  which  my  principal  object  was  to  state  the  cause 
of  the  incalculably  destructive  inundations  of  the  Rhone,  Tocda,  and  Hdnq, 
in  1868;  and  to  point  out  that  no  mountain  river  ever  was  or  can  be  suc> 
cessfully  embanked  in  the  valleys;  but  that  the  rainfoll  must  be  anestcd 
on  the  high  and  softly  rounded  hill  surfaces,  before  it  reaches  any  ravine 
in  which  its  force  can  be  concentrated.  Every  mountain  &rm  ~^aght  to 
have  a  dyke  about  two  feet  high — ^with  a  small  ditch  within  it — carried  at 
intervals  in  regular,  scarcely  perceptible  incline,  across  its  fields; — ^with  dis- 
charge into  a  reservoir  large  enough  to  contain  a  week's  maximHTn  rainfrll 
on  the  area  of  that  farm  in  the  stormiest  weather — the  higher  uncultivated 
land  being  guarded  over  larger  spaces  with  bolder  embankments.     No  drop 

1  nP^nis  xxiii.  2  (Prayer-book  version).] 

'  [This  letter,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  written  during  the  bombardnent  of  Vuk 
in  the  Franco- Prassian  war.  The  ''Red  Prince"  (Frederick  Charles,  so  called  tea 
the  colour  of  his  favourite  Hussar  uniform)  was  at  the  time  checking  the  attempti 
to  relieve  Paris  firom  the  south.] 

*  [From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  January  19,  1871,  whera  the  letter  appealed 
under  the  heading  "The  Remedy  for  Inundations."  Reprinted  (under  the  headim 
''A  Nation's  Defences'')  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  pp  162-164.]_ 

^  [The  Poll  Mall  Gazette  had  quoted  part  of  the  precedhig  letter  (''The  King  d 
Italy  .  .  .  burning  rock "),  and  had  speken  of  "  a  rsmedv  which  Mr.  Ruakin  him- 
self appears  to  contemplate,  though  he  deecribes  it  in  rather  a  nebulous  manner.'^ 

^  L'^A  Talk  respecting  Verona  and  its  Rivers,''  February  4»  1970.  Printed  is 
Verona  and  other  Leoturee  (1804),  and  now  in  VoL  XIX.  of  this  editi<Ni.] 
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of  water  that  had  once  touched  hill  ground  ought  ever  to  reach  the  plains 
till  it  was  wanted  there :  and  the  maintenance  of  the  bank  and  reservoir, 
once  bttilty  on  any  fiurm,  would  not  cost  more  than  the  keeping  up  of  its 
cattle-shedi  against  chance  of  whirlwind  and  snow. 

The  first  construction  of  the  work  would  be  costlv  enough;  and,  say 
the  Economists,  "would  not  psj."  I  never  heard  of  anj  National  De- 
fences that  did!  Presumably,  we  shall  have  to  pay  more  income  tax  next 
year,  without  hope  of  any  dividend  on  the  disbursement.  Nay — ^you  must 
usually  wait  a  year  or  two  before  you  get  paid  for  any  great  work,  even 
when  the  gain  is  secure.  The  fortifications  of  Paris  did  not  pay,  till  very 
lately;  they  are  doubtless  returning  cent,  per  cent,  now,  since  the  kind 
of  rain  falls  heavy  within  them  which  they  were  meant  to  catch.  Our 
experimental  embankments  against  (perhaps  too  economically  cheap)  shot 
at  Shoeburyness,  are  property  which  we  can  only  safely  '' realize "  under 
similarly  favourable  conditions.  But  my  low  embankments  would  not  de- 
pend for  their  utility  on  the  advent  of  a  hypothetical  foe,  but  would  have 
to  contend  with  an  instant  and  inevitable  one;  yet  with  one  who  is  only 
an  adversary  if  unresisted;  who,  resisted,  becomes  a  faithful  friend  —  a 
lavish  bene&ctor. 

Give  me  the  old  bayonets  in  the  Tower,  if  I  can't  have  anything  so 
good  as  spades;  and  a  few  regiments  of  "volunteers"  with  good  Engineer 
officers  over  them,  and,  in  three  years'  time,  an  Inundation  of  Tiber,  at 
least,  shall  be  Impossible. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Russm. 

Dbnmabk  Hnx,  Jan,  19,  1871. 


To  the  Editor  f^f  the  ''Daily  Telegraph**^ 

Sir, — I  did  not  see  your  impression  of  yesterday  until  too  late  to  reply 
o  the  question  of  your  correspondent  in  Rome ; '  and  I  am  hurried  to-day ; 
»ut  will  send  you  to-morrow  a  precise  statement  of  what  I  believe  can 
^  done  in  the  Italian  uplands.  The  simplest  and  surest  beginning  would 
«  the  purchase,  either  by  the  Government  or  by  a  small  company  formed 
a  Rome,  of  a  few  plots  of  highland  in  the  Apennines,  now  barren  for 
rant  of  water,  and  valueless;  and  the  showing  what  could  be  made  of 
bem  by  terraced  irrigation  such  as  English  officers  have  already  intro- 
uced  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester 
u^ht,  I  think,  to  be  able  to  send  out  two  or  three  superintendents,  who 
rould  direct  rightly  the  first  processes  of  cultivation,  choosing  for  purchase 

1  [From  the  Daily  Teleyraph^  February  4,  1871.  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
le  headinff  "Roman  Inundations."  Reprinted  (under  the  heading  ''The  Waters 
r  Comfort  )  in  Arrovm  of  the  Chaee^  1880,  vol  ii.  pp.  165-166.1 

3  [The  correspondent  of  tiie  Daily  Telegraph  had  written  tnat  Ruskin's  letter 
^  «January  10  had  been  translated  into  Italian  and  had  set  people  thinking,  and  he 
(ked  Raskin  to  write  and  state  the  case  once  more.] 
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good  soil  in  good  exposures^  and  which  would  need  onlj  irrigation  to 
become  fruitful;  and  by  next  summer,  if  not  by  the  end  of  this,  there 
would  be  growing  food  for  men  and  cattle  where  now  there  is  only  hot 
dust;  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  further  question  ''where 
the  money  was  to  come  fitom."  The  real  question  is  only,  ^'  Will  yon  j^y 
your  money  in  advance  for  what  is  actually  new  land  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  liying  Italy?"  or  "Will  you  pay  it  under  call  from  the  Tiber 
every  ten  or  twenty  years  as  the  price  of  the  work  done  by  the  river  for 
your  destruction?" 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIK. 

OzroBD,  Feb.  3. 


To  the  Editor  ^  the  '* Daiiy  Telegraph"^ 

Sir, — In  this  month,  just  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  at  Naples^  and  the 
days  were  nearly  as  dark  as  these,  but  with  clouds  and  rain,  not  fog. 
The  streets  leading  down  from  St  Elmo  became  beds  of  torrents.'  A 
story  went  about — ^true  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  credible  enoagh — of  a 
child's  having  been  carried  off  by  the  gutter  and  drowned  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hilL  At  last  came  indeed  what,  in  those  simple  times,  people 
thought  a  serious  loss  of  life.  A  heavy  storm  burst  one  night  above  a 
village  on  the  flank  of  the  Monte  St.  Angelo,  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
Pompeii  The  limestones  slope  steeply  there  under  about  three  feet  of 
block  earth.  The  water  peeled  a  piece  of  the  rock  of  its  earth,  as  one 
would  peel  an  orange,  and  brought  down  three  or  four  acres  of  the  good 
soil  in  a  heap  on  the  village  at  midnight,  driving  in  the  upper  walls,  and 
briefly  burying  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  people  in  their  sleep — and,  as  I 
say,  in  those  times  there  wss  some  talk  even  about  fourteen  or  fifteea. 
But  the  same  kind  of  thing  takes  place,  of  course,  more  or  less,  among 
the  hiUs  in  almost  every  violent  storm,  generally  with  the  double  result 
of  ruining  more  ground  below  than  is  removed  from  the  rocks  above;  for 
the  frantic  streams  mostly  finish  their  woik  with  a  heap  of  gravel  and 
blocks  of  stone  like  that  which  came  down  the  ravine  below  the  glacier 
of  Ghreppond*  about  ten  years  am,  and  destroyed,  for  at  least  fifty  yean 
to  come,  some  of  quite  the  best  hmd  in  Chamouni. 

In  slower,  but  ceaseless  process  of  ruin,  the  Po,  Amo,  and  Tiber 
steadily  remove  the  soil  from  the  hills,  and  cany  it  down  to  their  deltas. 
The  Venetians  have  contended  now  for  a  thousand  years  in  vain  even 
with  the  Brenta  and  the  minor  streams  that  enter  their  lagoons,  and  have 

^  [From  the  Daiijf  Telegraph,  February  7>  1871^  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  ''The  Streams  of  Italy."  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chaee,  1880^ 
voL  ii.  pp  167-171] 

s  [In  February  1841 :  see  the  letter  on  a  landslip  near  Giagnano,  given  in  Vol.  I. 
pp.  211-212.] 

*  [This  is  the  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  Blaitiere :  see  Vol.  V.  p.  xnx.] 
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only  kept  their  canals  dear  by  turning  the  river  south  to  Malamocco  with 
embankments  which  have  unhealthily  checked  the  drainage  of  ail  the  flat 
country  about  Padua. 

And  this  constant  mischief  takes  place^  be  it  observed^  irrespective  of 
inundation.  All  that  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rome  have  suffered  and  suffer 
periodically  from  floods  is  so  much  mischief  added  to  that  of  increasing 
maremmas,  spoiled  harbourages,  and  lost  mountain-ground. 

There  is  yet  one  further  evil.  The  snow  on  the  bared  rock  slips 
lower  and  melts  faster;  snows  which  in  mossy  or  joprass  ground  would  have 
lain  long,  and  furnished  steadily  flowing  streams  &r  on  into  summer,  fall 
or  melt  from  the  bare  rock  in  avalanche  and  flood,  and  spend  in  desola- 
tion in  a  few  days  what  would  have  been  nourishment  for  half  the  year. 
And  against  all  this  there  are  no  remedies  possible  in  any  sudden  or 
external  action.  It  is  the  law  of  the  Heaven  which  sends  flood  and  food, 
that  national  prosperity  can  only  be  achieved  by  national  forethought  and 
unity  of  purpose. 

In  the  year  1858  I  was  staying  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at 
Bellinsona,  during  a  drought  as  harmful  as  the  storms  of  ten  years  later. 
The  Tidno  sank  into  a  green  rivulet;  and  not  having  seen  the  right  way 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  I  had  many  a  talk  with  the  parroco  of  a  little 
church  whose  tower  I  was  drawing,  as  to  the  possibility  of  setting  his 
peasants  to  work  to  repair  the  embankment  while  the  river  was  low.  But 
the  good  old  priest  said,  sorrowfully,  the  peasants  were  too  jealous  of  each 
other,  that  no  one  would  build  anything  or  protect  his  own  ground  for 
fear  his  work  might  also  benefit  his  neighbours.^ 

But  the  people  of  Bellinzona  are  Swiss,  not  Italians.  I  believe  the 
Roman  and  Sienese  races,  in  different  ways,  possess  qualities  of  strength 
and  gentleness  far  more  predous  than  the  sunshine  and  rain  upon  their 
mountains,  and,  hitherto,  as  cruelly  lost.  It  is  in  them  that  all  the  real 
power  of  Italy  still  lives;  it  is  only  by  them,  and  by  what  care,  and 
providence,  and  accordant  good  will  ever  be  found  in  them,  that  the  work 
is  to  be  done,  not  by  money;  though,  if  money  were  all  that  is  needed, 
do  we  in  England  owe  so  little  to  Italy  of  delight  that  we  cannot  so 
much  as  lend  her  spades  and  pickaxes  at  her  need?  Would  she  trust  us? 
Would  her  government  let  us  send  over  some  engineer  officers  and  a  few 
sappers  and  miners,  and  bear,  for  a  time,  with  an  English  instead  of  a 
French  *^  occupation  "  of  her  barrenest  hills  ?  ' 

But  she  aoes  not  need  us.  Good  engineers  she  has,  and  has  had 
many  since  Leonardo  designed  the  canals  of  Lombardy.  Agriculturists  she 
has  had^  I  think,  among  her  gentlemen  a  little  before  there  were  gentle- 
men fisriners  in  England;  something  she  has  told  us  of  agriculture,  also, 
pleasantly  by  the  reeds  of  Mincio  and  among  the  apple  blossoms  wet  with 
Anio.  Her  streams  have  learned  obedience  before  now:  Fonte  Branda 
and    the   Fountain  of  Joy   flow   at  Siena   still ;  ^   the   rivulets   that  make 

1  [See  above,  p.  97  n.] 

>  [The  reference  is  to  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  which  had  come  to  an 
end^  owinff  to  the  war  with  Prussia,  in  August  1870.] 

3  [For  Fonte  Branda  at  Siena,  see  Prtgterita,  iii.  §  86  (where  the  reference  is  to 
If^emo,  XXX,  78) ;  and  for  Fonte  Gaia  (so  caUeid  from  the  joy  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  city  in  1343),  see  The  Fountain  qf  Siena :,  an  Epieode 
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green  the  slopes  of  CMentino  may  yet  satisfy  tme  men's  thirst.  "  Where 
is  the  money  to  come  from?"  Let  Italy  keep  her  souls  pure,  and  she 
will  not  need  to  alloy  her  florins.  The  only  question  for  her  is  whether 
still  the  mossy  rock  and  the  ^'rivus  aqus"  are  ''in  votis*'^  or  rather  the 
racecourse  and  the  boulevard — ^the  curses  of  England  and  of  France. 

At  all  events,  if  any  one  of  the  Princes  of  Bome  will  lead,  hdp 
enough  will  follow  to  set  the  work  on  foot,  and  show  the  peasants,  in 
some  narrow  district,  what  can  be  done.  Take  any  arid  piece  of  Apennine 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Tiber ;  let  the  drainage  be  carried  along  the 
hill-sides  awav  from  the  existing  water-courses;  let  dstems,  as  of  old  in 
Palestine,  and  larger  reservoirs,  such  as  we  now  can  build^  be  established 
at  every  point  convenient  for  arrest  of  the  streams;  let  channels  of  r^u- 
lated  now  be  established  from  these  over  the  tracts  that  are  driest  in 
summer;  let  ramparts  be  carried,  not  along  the  river  banks,  but  romd 
the  heads  of  the  ravines,  throwing  the  water  aside  into  lateral  canals; 
then  terrace  and  support  the  looser  soil  on  all  the  steeper  slopes;  and  the 
entire  mountain  side  may  be  made  one  garden  of  orange  and  vine  and 
olive  beneath;  and  a  wide  blossoming  orchard  above;  and  a  green  highest 
pasture  for  cattle,  and  flowers  for  bees — up  to  the  edge  of  the  snowi  of 
spring. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Oxvonni  Ftb.  8. 

in  the  I4fe  qf  John  EuMn,  by  A.  A.  Isaacs,  1900  (the  letters  by  Ruskin  there  in- 
cluded are  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).  In  the  preceding  sentsnoe 
Raskin  refers  to  Virgil  (Oeorgief,  iii.  ld-15)  :~> 

''Et  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  pmuiiii 
Propter  aqoam,  tardis  ingens  nhi  fiexihas  errat 
Mincius  et  tenera  prstexit  arundine  ripss" — 

and  Horace  (Oder,  i.  7,  13):— 

'*  Et  praoeps  Anio  ac  Tlbumi  luens  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis." 

^'Anio"  (the  river  of  Tivoli)  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "  Ama"  In  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  the  reference  is  to  Inferno,  xxx.  62-66,  thus  translated  by  Cuy  :— 

''When  living,  full  supply 
Ne'er  lack'd  me  of  what  most  I  coveted  ; 
One  drop  of  water  now,  alas !  I  crave. 
The  rills,  that  glitter  down  the  grassy  slopes 
Of  Caaentino  .  .  ."] 

^  [Here,  again,  there  has  hitherto  been  a  misprint— namely,  '^rotis"  for  ''Tottt." 
Ruskin  dearly  ridferred  (saying,  however,  rieut  instead  oi  fine)  to  Horace^  MUtm, 
IL  6, 1,  2  :— 

''  Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Horttts  ubi  et  tecto  ricinus  jugis  aqun  fons."] 
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LETTERS  ON  "HOW  THE   RICH 
SPEND  THEIR   MONEY" 

(1873) 

1 

To  the  EdUar  qf  the  *' PaU  MaU  QoMetU"  ^ 

Sift, — Here,  among  the  hills,  I  read  little,  and  withstand,  sometioies  for 
a  fortnight  together,  even  the  attractions  of  my  PaU  Mall  Gazette.  A 
friend,  however,  sent  me,  two  days  ago,  your  article  signed  W.  R.  G.,  on 
spending  of  money  (January  18),*  which,  as  I  happened  to  have  over-eaten 
myself  the  day  before,  and  taken  perhaps  a  glass  too  much  besides  of 
quite  priceless  port  (Quarles  Harris,  twenty  years  in  bottle),  would  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  my  mind,  showing  me  that  if  I  liad  done  some 
harm  to  myself,  I  had  at  least  conferred  benefit  upon  the  poor  by  these 
excesses,  had  I  not  been  left  in  some  painful  doubt,  even  at  the  end  of 
W.  R.  G/s  most  intelligent  illustratioofs,  whether  I  ought  not  to  have 
exerted  myself  further  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  by  the  use  of  some 
cathartic  process,  such  as  appears  to  have  been  without  inconvenience  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  enabled  myself  to  eat  two  dinners  instead  of  one. 
But  I  write  to  vou  to-day,  because  if  I  were  a  poor  man,  instead  of  a 
(moderately)  rich  one,  I  am  nearly  certain  that  W.  R.  G/s  paper  would 
suggest  to  me  a  question,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  kindly  answer  in  your 

1  [From  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  Januarv  24, 1873,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  heading  ''  How  the  Rich  Spend  their  Money."  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  qf  the  Ohace, 
1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  98,  99.] 

*  [The  article,  or  rather  letter,  dealt  with  a  paper  on  ''The  Labour  Movement" 
by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  Contemparaty  Review  of  December  1872,  and  especially 
with  the  following  sentences  in  it :  *'  When  did  wealth  rear  such  enchanted  palaces 
of  luxury  as  it  is  rearing  in  England  at  the  present  day?  Well  do  1  remember  one 
of  those  palaces,  the  most  conspicuous  object  for  miles  round.  Its  lord  was,  I  dare 
say,  consuming  the  income  of  some  hundreds  of  the  poor  labouring  fiimilies  around 
him.  The  thought  that  you  are  spending  on  yourself  annually  the  income  of  six 
hundred  labouring  families  seems  to  me  as  much  as  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain 
can  bear."  W.  iC  G.'s  letter  argued  that  this  "  heartless  expenditure  all  goes  into 
the  pockets"  of  the  poor  fiimilies,  who  are  thus  benefited  by  the  selfish  luxuries  of 
the  lord  in  his  palace.  For  another  reference  to  Mr.  Goldirin  Smith,  see  Time 
and  Tide,  Appendix  viiL  (above,  p.  478).  "W.  R.  6."  was  W.  R.  Greg  (see  below, 
p.  659 :  for  an  allusion  to  his  Creed  ^  Ckrieiendam,  see  VoL  XVI.  p.  109).] 
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columns,  namely,  ''These  means  of  living,  which  this  generoos  and  asefiil 
gentleman  is  so  fortunately  disposed  to  bestow  on  me — where  does  he  get 
them  himself?" 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIH. 

Brantw'ood,  Coniston,  Jan,  23. 

2 
To  the  Editor  <^  the  ''Pott  MaU  Oaasette"^ 

Sir, — I  am  disappointed  of  my  Gazette  to-day,  and  shall  be  grievouslj 
busy  to-morrow.  I  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  follow  up  my  own  letter, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  with  a  simple  and  brief  statement  of  the  fiitcts,  than 
to  wait  till  I  see  your  correspondent  W.  R.  G.'s  reply,  if  he  has  vouchsafed 
me  one.^ 

These  are  the  facts.  The  laborious  poor  produce  ''the  means  of  life" 
by  their  labour.  Rich  persons  possess  themselves  by  various  expedients  of 
a  right  to  dispense  these  "  means  of  life,"  and  keeping  as  much  means  as 
they  want  of  it  for  themselves,  and  rather  more,  dispense  the  rest,  usu- 
ally only  in  return  for  more  labour  from  the  poor,  expended  in  produciiig 
various  delights  for  the  rich  dispenser.  The  idea  is  now  gradually  enter- 
ing poor  men's  minds,  that  they  may  as  well  keep  in  their  own  huids  the 
right  of  distributing  "  the  means  of  life "  they  produce ;  and  employ  them- 
selves, so  far  as  they  need  extra  occupation,  for  their  own  entertainment  or 
benefit,  rather  than  that  of  other  people.  There  is  something  to  be  said, 
nevertheless,  in  favour  of  the  present  arrangement,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
fended in  disguise;  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  harm  to  the  cmiise  of 
order,  or  the  rights  of  property,  than  by  endeavours,  such  as  that  of  your 
correspondent,  to  revive  the  absurd  and,  among  all  vigorous  thinkers,  long 
since  exploded  notion  of  the  dependence  of  the  poor  upon  the  rich. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Rdskin. 


January  28. 


3 

To  the  EdUor  qf  the  "PaU  MaU  Gojgette"^ 


Sir, — I  have  my  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  28th  to-<lay,  and  must  at 
once,  with  your  permission,  solemnly  deny  the  insidiosity  of  my  questioD, 
"  Where  does  the  rich  man  get  his  means  of  living  ? "  I  don't  myself  see 
how  a  more  straightforward  question  could  be  put!  So  straightfarwaid 
indeed  that  I  particularly  dislike  making  a  martjrr  of  myself  in  answering 
it,  as  I  must  this  blessed  day — a  martyr,  at  least,  in  the  way  of  witness; 

1  [From  the  Pall  Mall  Churette,  January  29,  1873,  where  the  letter  appeared 
under  the  same  heading.  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  ^  the  Chace^  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  100, 
101.] 

'  [W.  R,  G.  had  replied  in  a  letter  published  on  January  28  to  "Mr.  Ruskin's 
insidious  question,"  which  he  characterised  as  lacking  "relevancy  to  the  point  at 
issue.'n 

'  [From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette^  January  31, 1873,  where  the  letter  appeared  under 
the  same  heading.    Reprinted  in  Arrowe  qf  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102-104.] 
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for  if  we  rich  people  don't  begin  to  speak  honestly  with  our  tongues,  we 
shall^  some  day  soon,  lose  them  and  our  heads  together,  having  for  some 
time  back,  most  of  us,  made  false  use  of  the  one  and  none  of  the  other. 
Well,  for  the  point  in  question  then,  as  to  means  of  living:  the  most 
exemplary  manner  of  answer  is  simply  to  state  how  I  got  my  own,  or 
rather  how  my  father  got  them  for  me.  He  and  his  partners  entered 
into  what  your  correspondent  mellifluously  styles  ''a  mutually  beneficent 
partnership,"^  with  certain  labourers  in  Spain.  These  labourers  produced 
from  the  earth  annually  a  certain  number  of  bottles  of  wine.  These 
productions  were  sold  by  my  father  and  his  partners,  who  kept  nine- 
tenths,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  price  themselves,  and  gave  one-tenth,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  labourers.^  In  which  state  of  mutual  beneficence  my 
father  and  his  partners  naturally  became  rich,  and  the  labourers  as  naturally 
remained  poor.  Then  my  good  father  gave  all  his  money  to  me  (who 
never  did  a  stroke  of  work  in  my  life  worth  my  salt,  not  to  mention 
my  dinner),  and  so  far  from  finding  his  money  ''grow"  in  my  hands,  I 
never  try  to  buy  anything  with  it,  but  people  tell  me  ''money  isn't  what 
it  was  in  your  father's  time,  everything  is  so  much  dearer."^  I  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  learn  from  your  correspondent  as  much  pecuniary 
botany  as  wiU  enable  me  to  set  my  money  a-growing ;  and  in  tne  mean- 
time, as  I  have  thus  given  a  quite  indubitable  instance  of  my  notions  of 
the  way  money  is  made,  will  he  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us,  not  an  heraldic 
example  in  the  dark  ages  (though  I  suspect  I  know  more  of  the  pedigree 
of  money,  if  it  comes  to  that,  than  he  does),^  but  a  living  example  of  a 
rich  gentleman  who  has  made  his  money  by  saving  an  equal  portion  of 
profit  in  some  mutually  beneficent  partnership  with  his  labourers.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Brantwood,  Coniston, 

King  Charles  the  Martyr,  1873. 

P.jS. — I  see  by  Christie  and  Manson's  advertisement  that  some  of  the 
best  bits  of  work  of  a  good  labourer  I  once  knew,  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (the 
original  plates,  namely,  of  the  "Liber  Studiorum"),  are  just  going  to  be 
destroyed  by  some  of  his  affectionate  relations.  May  I  beg  your  corre- 
spondent to  explain,  for  your  readers'  benefit,  this  charming  case  of  heredi- 
tary aocnmalation  ?  ^ 

^  [W.  R.  G.  had  declared  that  the  rich  man  (or  his  ancestors)  got  the  money 
"by  co-operation  with  the  poor  .  .  .  by,  in  fiust,  entering  into  a  mntoaUy  bene- 
ficent partnership  with  them,  and  advancing  them  their  share  of  the  joint  profits 
.  .  .  paying  them  beforehand,  in  a  word."] 

'  [See  above,  p.  514.] 

*  [See  Raskin's  account  of  his  fortune  in  Fors  Claoigeroj  Letter  76  (Notes  and 
Cor  -        '  - 


*  [ W.  R.  6.  had  written :  "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  the  case  of  acquired 
wealth,  we  should  probably  find,  were  the  pediirree  traced  fairlv  and  far  back  enough, 
that  the  original  oifference  between  the  now  rich  man  and  the  now  poor  man  was, 
that  the  latter  habitually  spent  all  his  eaminffs,  and  the  former  habitually  saved  a 
portion  of  his  in  order  that  it  might  accamulate  and  fructify."] 

*  [There  was,  however,  justification  for  the  action  of  the  next-of-kin  in  destroy- 
ing the  plates.  They  were  quite  worn  out,  and  their  destruction  prevented  their 
being  bought  by  some  unscrupulous  dealer  and  used  to  the  detriment  of  Tnmer^s 
reputationri 
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XI 
HOME,  AND  ITS  ECONOMIES* 

(1873) 


1.  In  the  March  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  appeared  two  papers^*  by 
writers  of  reputation,  which  I  cannot  but  hope  their  authors  will  perceire 
upon  reflection  to  have  involved  errors  only  the  more  grave  in  that  they  have 
become,  of  late,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  public  men,  facile  and  fiamiliar.  I 
have,  therefore,  requested  the  editor  s  permission  to  offer  some  reply  to  both 
of  these  essays,  their  subjects  being  intimately  connected. 

The  first  of  which  I  speak  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  of  ''  The  Bias  of  Patriotism."  But  the  real  subject  of  the 
paper  (discussed  in  its  special  extent,  with  singular  care  and  equity)  was  only 
the  bias  of  National  vanity ;  and  the  debate  was  opened  by  this  very  carioiis 
sentence, — ''Patriotism  is  nationally,  that  which  Egoism  is  individually."' 

Mr.  Spencer  would  not,  I  think,  himself  accept  this  statement,  if  put 
into  the  clear  form,  ''What  is  Egoism  in  one  man,  is  Patriotism  in  two 
or  more,  and  the  vice  of  an  individual,  the  virtue  of  a  multitude."  *  But 
it  is  strange, — ^however  strictly  Mr.  Spencer  may  of  late  have  confined  his 
attention  to  metaphysical  or  scientific  subjects,  dbregarding  the  language 
of  historical  or  imaginative  literature — it  is  strange,  I  repeat,  that  so  careful 

*  I  take  due  note  that  Mr.  Spanoer  partly  maans  by  his  adverbial  aentenoe  tlist 
Patriotism  is  individual  Effoism,  expecting  its  own  oentnd  benefit  thiougli  the 
Nation's  circumferent  benefit,  as  throogh  a  funnel :  but,  throogbout,  Mr.  Speneer 
confuses  this  sentiment,  which  he  calls  "  reflex  egoism,"  with  the  action  of  *'  corporate 
oonsdenoe." 

1  [This  paper  first  appeared  in  the  ConUmpamry  Review,  May  1B73,  roL  21, 
pp.  927-^7.  It  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Bead,  1886,  vol.  iL  pp.  170-201  (§§  131- 
14p,  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188-205 
(§§  131-147).    The  paragraphs  are  here  re-numbered.J 

'  [These  were,  first,  Herbert  Spencer's  "Bias  of  Patriotism/'  being  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  "  Study  of  Sociology/  first  published  in  the  Oontemporarif  Beeiew;  and, 
secondly,  Mr.  W.  R.  6re|fs  ''  What  is  culpable  luxury?  "    See  below,  §  a] 

^  [For  another  criticism  of  this  saying,  see  BibHotheea  Butorum,  IVe&oe  lo 
Xenophon's  EoowmiH,  §  19 ;  see  also  Vol.  XIL  p.  42  and  n.,  and  VoL  XVL  p.  71. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  latter  passage  Ruslan  admits  that  patriotism  (as  popu- 
larly misunderstood)  often  comes  very  near  to  Spencer's  definition.] 
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a  student  should  be  unaware  that  the  tenn  ^' patriotiiim "  cannot,  in  clas- 
sical usage,  be  extended,  to  the  action  of  a  multitude.  No  writer  of  authority 
ever  speaks  of  a  nation  as  having  felt,  or  acted,  patriotically.  Patriotism  is, 
by  definition,  a  virtue  of  individuals ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  those  indivi- 
duals a  mode  of  egoism,  it  is  precisely  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  egoism  that 
it  consists.  It  is  the  temper  of  mind  which  determines  them  to  defer  their 
own  interests  to  those  of  their  countiy. 

2.  Supposing  it  possible  for  any  parallel  sentiment  to  animate  a  nation 
as  one  body,  it  could  have  reference  only  to  the  position  it  held  among  other 
families  of  the  world.  The  name  of  the  emotion  would  then  be  properly 
^'  Cosmism,"  and  would  signify  the  resolution  of  such  a  people  to  sacrifice 
its  own  special  interests  to  those  of  Mankind.  Cosmism  hitherto  has 
indeed  generally  asserted  itself  only  in  the  desire  of  the  Cosmic  nation 
that  all  others  should  adopt  its  theological  opinions,  and  permit  it  to  adopt 
their  personal  property;  but  Patriotism  has  truly  existed,  and  even  as  a 
dominant  feeling,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  have  been  greatly  in- 
fluential on  the  fates  of  their  races,  and  that  one  of  our  leading  philosophers 
should  be  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  this  sentiment,  and  ignorant  of  its 
political  power,  is  to  be  noted  aa  painfully  characteristic  of  the  present 
sUte  of  England  itself. 

S.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  a  feeling  of  which  we  are  unaware  is 
necessarily  extinguished  in  us ;  and  the  faculties  of  perception  and  analysis 
are  always  so  paralysed  by  the  lingual  ingenuities  of  logic  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  of  any  professed  logician,  whether  he  may  not  yet  be  acting 
under  the  real  force  of  ideas  of  which  he  has  lost  boUi  the  consciousness 
and  conception.  No  man  who  has  once  entangled  himself  in  what  Mr. 
Spencer  defines,  farther  on,  as  the  ''science  of  the  relations  implied  by  the 
conclusions,  exclusions,  and  overlappings  of  classes,"  can  be  expected  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  perceive  more  of  any  one  thing  than  that  it  is  in- 
cluded, excluded,  or  overlapped  by  something  else;  which  is  in  itself  a 
sufficiently  confused  state  of  mind,  and  especially  harmful  in  that  it  permits 
us  to  avoid  considering  whether  our  intellectual  linen  is  itself  clean,  while 
we  concern  ourselves  only  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  included,  excluded,  or 
overlapped  by  our  coat  collar.  But  it  is  a  grave  phenomenon  of  the  time 
that  patriotism — of  all  others — should  be  the  sentiment  which  an  English 
logician  is  not  only  unable  to  define,  but  attempts  to  define  as  its  precise 
contrary.  In  every  epoch  of  decline,  men  even  of  hijffh  intellectual  energy 
have  been  swept  down  in  the  diluvium  of  public  lite,  and  the  crystalline 
edges  of  their  minds  worn  away  by  friction  with  blunted  ones;  but  I  had 
not  believed  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  depraved  mob  of  modem  England, 
though  they  have  become  incapable  alike  of  fidelity  to  their  own  country, 
and  alliance  with  any  other,  could  so  hr  have  perplexed  one  of  our  exactest 
students  as  to  make  him  confuse  heroism  with  conceit,  and  the  loves  of 
country  and  of  home  with  the  iniquities  of  selfishness.  Can  it  be  only  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy  since  the  Last  Minstrel  died — and  have  we  already 
answered  his ''Lives  there  a  man?"  with  the  calm  assertion  that  there  live 
no  other  than  such;  and  that  the  "wretch  concentered  all  in  self"^  is  the 
"  Patriot "  of  our  generation. 

1  [Lajf  qf  the  Last  Mmtireif  canto  vi.  stanza  1 :  "  Breathes  there  the  man,  with 
soul  so  dead,''  etc] 
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4.  Be  it  so.  Let  it  even  be  admitted  that  egoism  is  the  only  power  eon- 
ceivable  by  a  modern  metaphysician  to  be  the  spring  of  mental  energy ;  just 
as  chemical  excitement  may  be  the  only  power  traceable  by  the  modern 
physician  as  the  source  of  muscular  energy.  And  sUll  Mr.  Spencer's  soIm- 
quent  analysis  is  inaccurate,  and  unscholarl^.  For  egoism  does  not  neoessaiilf 
imply  either  misapprehension  or  mismeasurement.  There  are  modes  of  the 
love  of  our  country  which  are  definitely  selfish^  as  a  cat's  of  the  hearthrug, 
yet  entirely  balanced  and  calm  in  judicial  faculty ;  passions  which  detemiine 
conduct,  but  have  no  influence  on  opinion.  For  instance,  I  have  bought  for 
my  own  exclusive  gratification,  the  cottage  in  which  I  am  writing,  near  the 
lake-beach  on  which  I  used  to  play  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  Were  I 
a  public-spirited  scientific  person,  or  a  benevolently  pious  one,  I  should 
doubtless,  instead,  be  surveying  the  geographical  relations  of  the  Monntaios 
of  the  Moon,  or  translating  the  Athanasian  Creed  into  Tartar-Chinese.  But 
I  hate  the  very  name  of  the  public,  and  labour  under  no  oppressive  anxiety 
either  for  the  advancement  of  science,  or  the  salvation  of  mankind.  I 
therefore  prefer  amusing  myself  with  the  lake-pebbles,  of  which  I  know 
nothing  but  that  they  are  pretty ;  and  conversing  with  people  wh<mi  I  can 
understand  without  pains,  and  who,  so  far  from  needing  to  be  converted, 
seem  to  me  on  the  whole  better  than  myself.  This  is  moral  egoism,  bat  it 
is  not  intellectual  error.  I  never  form,  much  less  express,  any  opinion  u 
to  the  relative  beauties  of  Yewdale  crag  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon; 
nor  do  I  please  myself  by  contemplating,  in  any  exaggerated  light,  the 
spiritual  advantages  which  I  possess  in  my  &miliaiity  wiUi  the  Thirty-niiie 
Articles.  I  know  the  height  of  my  neighbouring  mountains  to  a  foot ;  and 
the  extent  of  my  real  possessions,  theological  and  material,  to  an  artide. 
Patriotic  egoism  attaches  me  to  the  one ;  personal  egoism  satisfies  me  in  the 
other;  and  the  calm  selfishness  with  which  Nature  has  blest  all  her  un- 
philosophical  creatures,  blinds  me  to  the  attractions — as  to  the  fiuilts— of 
things  with  which  I  have  no  concern,  and  saves  me  at  once  from  the  folly  of 
contempt,  and  the  discomfort  of  envy.  I  might  have  written,  as  accoratelj, 
"  the  discomfort  of  contempt " ;  for  indeed  the  forms  of  petulant  rivaliy  and 
self-assertion  which  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  to  be  developments  of  ^oism, 
are  merely  its  diseases;  (taking  the  word  ''disease"  in  its  most  litend 
meaning).  A  man  of  sense  is  more  an  egoist  in  nnxiesty  than  a  bk^- 
head  is  in  boasting ;  and  it  is  neither  pride  nor  self-respect,  but  only  ignor- 
ance and  ill-breeding,  that  either  disguise  the  facts  of  life,  or  violate 
its  courtesies. 

5.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  violation  of  courtesy  to  a  writer 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  extending  influence,  if  I  urge  on  his  attention  the  danger 
under  which  metaphysicians  are  always  placed  of  supposing  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  processes  of  thought  will  enable  them  to  'distinguish 
its  forms.  As  well  might  the  chemist,  who  had  exhaustively  examined 
the  conditions  of  vitreous  fusion,  imagine  himself  therefore  qualified  to 
number  or  class  the  vases  bent  by  the  breath  of  Venice.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  determined,  I  believe,  to  the  satisfiiustion  of  his  readers,  in  what 
manner  thoughts  and  feelings  are  constructed ;  it  is  time  for  him  now  to 
observe  the  results  of  the  construction,  whether  native  to  his  own  wSaid, 
or  discoverable  in  other  intellectual  territories.  Patriotism  is,  however, 
perhaps  the  last  emotion  he  can  now  conveniently  study  in  England,  for 
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the  temper  which  crowns  the  joy  of  life  with  the  sweetness  and  decorum 
of  death  can  scarcely  be  manifested  clearly  in  a  country  which  is  fast 
rendering  herself  one  whose  peace  is  pollution^  and  whose  battle,  crime ; 
within  whose  confines  it  is  loathsome  to  live,  and  in  whose  cause  it  is 
disgraceful  to  die. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  her  degradation  were  defended,  with  delicate 
apology,  in  the  second  paper  to  which  I  have  above  referred ;  the  modifica- 
tion by  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  of  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed,  on  the  subject 
of  luxurious  expenditure  and  its  economical  results,  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ; 
and  which  Mr.  Greg  states  to  have  given  rise  in  that  journal  to  a  contro- 
versy in  which  four  or  five  combatants  took  part,  the  looseness  of  whose 
notions  induced  him  to  express  his  own  more  coherent  ones  in  the  Cc/ntem- 
porartf  Revien?,^ 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Greg  looked  upon  my  own  poor  part  in 
that  correspondence  as  controversial.  I  merely  asked  him  a  question  which 
he  declared  to  be  insidious  and  irrelevant  (not  considering  that  if  it  were 
the  one,  it  could  not  be  the  other),  and  I  stated  a  few  fects  respecting 
which  no  controversy  was  possible,  and  which  Mr.  Greg,  in  his  own  terms, 
"sedulously  abstained"  from  noticing. 

But  Mr.  Greg  felt  my  question  to  be  insidious  because  it  made  him 
partly  conscious  that  he  had  only  examined  one  half  of  the  subject  he 
was  discussing,  and  even  that  half  without  precision. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  had  spoken  of  a  rich  man  as  consuming  the  means 
of  living  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Greg,  in  reply,  pointed  out  how  beneficially 
the  rich  man  spent  what  he  had  got  Upon  which  I  ventured  to  inquire 
"how  he  got  it";  which  is  indeed  precisely  the  first  of  all  questions  to 
be  asked  when  the  economical  relations  of  any  man  with  his  neighbour 
are  to  be  examined. 

7.  Dick  Turpin  is  blamed — suppose — by  some  plain-minded  person  for 
consuming  the  means  of  other  people's  living.  ''Nay,"  says  Dick  to  the 
plain-minded  person,  ''observe  how  beneficently  and  pleasantly  I  spend 
whatever  I  get!" 

"  Yes,  Dick,"  persists  the  plain-minded  person ;  "  but  how  do  you  get  it?  " 
"The  question,"  says  Dick,  "is  insidious  and  irrelevant" 
Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  assert  any  irregularity  or 
impropriety  in  Dick's  profession — I  merely  assert  the  necessity  for  Mr. 
Greg's  examination,  if  he  would  be  master  of  his  subject,  of  the  manner 
of  Gain  in  every  case,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  Expenditure.  Such  accounts 
must  always  be  accurately  rendered  in  a  well-regulated  society. 

"Le  lieutenant  adressa  la  parole  au  capitaine,  et  lui  dit  qu'il  venoit 
d'enlever  ces  mannequins,  remplis  de  sucre,  de  cannelle,  d'amandes,  et  de 
raisins  sees,  k  un  Spicier  de  B6navente.  .  .  .  Apr^s  qu'il  cut  rendu  compte 
de  son  expedition  au  bm-eau,  les  d^pouilles  de  I'^picier  furent  port6es  dans 
TofBce.  Alors  il  ne  fut  plus  question  que  de  se  r^jouir.  •  .  .  Je  d^butai  par 
le  buffet^  que  je  parai  .  .  .  de  plusieurs  bouteilles  de  ce  bon  vin  que  le 
Seigneur  Rolando  m'avoit  vant^."  ^ 

>  [See  the  letters  on  "How  the  Rich  Spend  their  Money"  (reprinted  from  the 
Pall  Mall),  abovsj  pp.  66^666^  where  the  origin  of  the  discussion  is  explained.] 

'  [Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias,  book  i.  ch.  v.  Dots  are  here  inserted  where  Ruskin  omiUed 
passages.] 
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8.  Mr.  Greg  strictly  confines  himself  to  an  examination  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  public  by  this  so  agreeable  festivity;  bat  he  most  not 
be  surprised  or  indignant  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  le- 
sulting  condition  of  the  6picier  de  B^navente. 

And  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  such  inquiry  be  instituted  when 
the  captain  of  the  expedition  is  a  minion^  not  of  the  moon,  but  of  the 
sun;  and  dazzlinff,  therefore,  to  all  beholders.  ''It  is  heaven  which  di^ 
tates  what  I  ought  to  do  upon  this  occasion/'*  sajrs  Henry  of  Navarre; 
"  my  retreat  out  of  this  dty,^  before  I  have  made  myself  master  of  it,  will 
be  the  retreat  of  my  soul  out  of  my  body."  ''  Accordingly  all  the  quarter 
which  still  held  out,  we  forced,"  says  M.  de  Rosny,  ''after  which  the  in- 
habitants, finding  themselves  no  longer  able  to  resist,  laid  down  their  amis, 
and  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  My  good  fortune  threw  a  small  inm 
chest  in  my  way,  in  which  I  found  about  four  thousand  gold  crowns." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Baron's  expenditure  of  this  sum  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  France  and  to  the  Protestant  rebgion. 
But  complete  economical  science  must  study  the  effect  of  its  abBtnictian 
on  the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Cahors ;  and  even  beyond  this 
— the  mode  of  its  former  acquisition  by  the  town  itself,  which  perh^K, 
in  the  economies  of  the  nether  world,  may  have  delegated  some  of  its 
dtisens  to  the  seventh  circle.^ 

9.  And  the  most  curious  points  in  the  partiality  of  modern  economical 
science  are  that  while  it  always  waives  this  question  of  ways  and  means 
with  respect  to  rich  persons,  it  studiously  pushes  it  in  the  case  of  poor  ones ; 
and  while  it  asserts  the  consumption  of  such  an  article  of  luxury  as  wise 
(to  take  that  which  Mr.  Greg  himself  instances)  to  be  economically  ex- 
pedient, when  the  wine  is  drunk  by  persons  who  are  not  thirsty,  it  asserts 
the  same  consumption  to  be  altogether  inexpedient,  when  the  privilege  is 
extended  to  those  who  are.  Thus  Mr,  Greg  dismisses,  in  one  place,  with 
compassionate  disdain,  the  extremely  vulgar  notion  "that  a  man  who  drinb 
a  bottle  of  champagne  worth  five  shillings,  while  his  ndghbonr  is  in  want 
of  actual  foodj  is  in  some  way  wronging  his  neighbour " ;  and  yet  Mr.  Grtg 
himself>  ekewhere,*  evidently  remains  under  the  equally  vulgar  impressioik 
that  the  twenty-fbur  millions  of  much  thirstier  persons  who  spend  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  their  incomes  in  drink  and  tobacco,  are  wronging  their  neigh- 
bours by  that  expenditure. 

10.  It  cannoti  surely,  be  the  difference  in  degree  of  refinement  between 
malt  liquor  and  champagne  which  causes  Mr.  Greg's  undefined  sensation  of 

*  I  use  the  current  Eufflish  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  translation,  hnt  Henr/s  real  sajinf 
was  (see  the  first— green  leaf— edition  of  Sully ^),  "it  is  written  above  what  is  to 
hapnen  to  me  on  every  occasion."  "Toute  occasion"  hecomes  "cetie  occasion " 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  and  finally  "  what  is  to  happen  to  me "  (oe  que  doit  etis 
fait  de  moi)  becomes  "  what  J  ought  to  do "  in  the  English. 

^  [Cahors.  See  the  Memoirs  (^  the  Duke  (^  Suify,  book  1.  (Bohn's  1866  editi«H 
vol.  i.  pp.  118-119>] 

'  [Where  violence  and  brutality  are  punished.  See  Dante's  Inferno,  canto  ziL 
(quoted  above,  p.  220).] 

'  [See  the  ConUmpwary  Bmji^w  at  pp.  618  and  624.] 

*  [The  first  edition  of  this  work  (surreptitioasly  printed  at  the  Chateau  de  SuUj 
in  1638)  is  known  as  the  edition  "des  Trois  V  verto,"  having  a  device  of  three  Vs 
in  green  on  the  title-page  heneath  a  scroll  of  green  leaves.] 
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moral  delinquency  and  economical  error  in  the  one  case,  and  of  none  in  the 
other;  if  that  be  all,  I  can  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment  by  putting 
the  cases  in  more  parallel  form.  A  clergyman  writes  to  me,  in  distress  of 
mind,  because  the  able-bodied  labourers  who  come  begging  to  him  in 
winter,  drink  port  wine  out  of  buckets  in  summer.  Of  course  Mr.  Greg's 
logical  mind  will  at  once  admit  (as  a  consequence  of  his  own  very  just 
argumeniitm  ad  hommem  in  a  previous  page^)  that  the  consumption  of  port 
wine  out  of  buckets  must  be  as  much  a  benefit  to  society  in  general  as  the 
consumption  of  champagne  out  of  bottles;  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  I 
am  certain  he  will  feel  my  question,  ''Where  does  the  drinker  get  the 
means  for  his  drinking  ?  "  more  relevant  in  the  case  of  the  imbibers  of  port 
than  in  that  of  the  imbibers  of  champagne.  And  although  Mr.  Greg  pro- 
ceeds, with  that  lofty  contempt  for  the  dictates  of  nature  and  Christianity 
which  radical  economists  cannot  but  feel,  to  observe  that ''  while  the  natural 
man  and  the  Christian  would  have  the  champagne  drinker  forego  his 
bottle,  and  give  the  value  of  it  to  the  famishing  wretch  beside  him,  the 
radical  economist  would  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly  criminal  and 
pernicious,"  he  would  scarcely,  I  think,  carry  out  with  the  same  triumphant 
confidence  the  conclusions  of  the  unnatural  man  and  the  anti-Christian, 
with  respect  to  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  idler;  and  declare  that  while 
the  extremely  simple  persons  who  still  believe  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  mercy  of  God,  would  have  the  port-drinker  forego  his  bucket,  and  give 
the  value  of  it  to  the  famishing  wife  and  child  beside  him,  ''the  racOcal 
economist  would  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly  criminal  and  per- 
nicious." 

11.  Mr.  Greg  has  it  indeed  in  his  power  to  reply  that  it  is  proper  to 
economise  for  the  sake  of  one's  own  wife  and  children,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  anybody  else's.  But  since,  according  to  another  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  Radical  Economy,  in  the  Comhill  Magazine^^  a  well-conducted 
agricultural  labourer  must  not  marry  till  he  is  forty-five,  his  economies, 
if  any,  in  early  life,  must  be  as  offensive  to  Mr.  Greg  on  the  score  of  their 
abstract  humanity,  as  those  of  the  richest  bachelor  about  town. 

12.  There  is  another  short  sentence  in  this  same  page,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  accidental  significance. 

"The  superficial  observer,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  "recollects  a  text  which  he 
heard  in  his  youth,  but  of  which  he  never  considered  the  precise  applica- 
bility—'He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none.'"> 

The  assumptions  that  no  educated  Englishman  can  ever  have  heard  that 
text  except  in  his  youth,  and  that  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
having  heard  it,  ''never  considered  its  precise  applicability,"  are  surely 
rash,  in  the  treatment  of  a  scientific  subject.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Greg  that 
a  few  grey-headed  votaries  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  still  read — though 
perhaps  under  their  breath — the  words  which  early  associations  have  made 
precious  to  them ;   and  that  in  the  by-gone  days,  when  that  Sermon  on 

^  [Viz.,  That  if  the  expenditure  of  an  income  of  £dO,000  a  year  upon  luxuries 
is  to  rob  the  poor,  so  pro  tanto  is  the  expenditure  of  so  much  of  an  income  of 
£300  as  is  spent  on  anything  beyond  "  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life."] 

*  [Referring  to  two  anonymous  articles  on  "The  Agricultural  Labourer,"  in  the 
OorfMU  Magattiney  January  and  June  1873,  vol.  27>  pp.  215  and  307.1 

»  [Luke  iiL  11.] 
xvn.  2  N 
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the  Mount  was  still  listened  to  with  respect  by  many  not  Oliterate  penons, 
its  meaning  was  not  only  considered,  but  vexy  deliberately  acted  upon. 

13.  Even  the  readers  of  the  Contemporary  Review  may  perhaps  have 
some  pleasure  in  retreating  from  the  sunshine  of  contemporary  science, 
for  a  few  quiet  moments,  into  the  shadows  of  that  of  the  past,  and  hearing 
in  the  following  extracts  from  two  letters  of  Scott's  (the  first  describing  the 
manner  of  life  of  his  mother,  whose  death  it  announces  to  a  friend,  the 
second,  anticipating  the  verdict  of  the  future  on  the  management  of  his 
estate  by  a  Scottish  nobleman)  what  relations  between  rich  and  poor  were 
possible,  when  philosophers  had  not  yet  even  lisped  in  the  sweet  numbers 
of  Radical  Sociology. 

"  She  was  a  strict  economist,  which  she  said  enabled  her  to  be  liberal ; 
out  of  her  little  income  of  about  £S00  a  year  she  bestowed  at  least  a  third 
in  well-chosen  charities,  and  with  the  rest,  lived  like  a  gentlewoman,  and 
even  with  hospitality  more  general  than  seemed  to  suit  her  age;  yet  I 
could  never  prevail  on  her  to  accept  of  any  assistance.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  affecting  it  was  to  me  to  see  the  little  preparations  of  presents 
which  she  had  assorted  for  the  New  Year,  for  she  was  a  great  observer 
of  the  old  fashions  of  her  period — and  to  think  that  the  kind  heart  was 
cold  which  delighted  in  all  these  arts  of  kindly  affection."  ^ 

''The  Duke  is  one  of  those  retired  and  high-spirited  men  who  will 
never  be  known  until  the  world  asks  what  became  of  the  huge  oak  that 
grew  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  sheltered  such  an  extent  of  ground. 
During  the  late  distress,  though  his  own  immense  rents  remained  in 
arrears,  and  though  I  know  he  was  pinched  for  money,  as  all  men  were, 
but  more  especially  the  possessors  of  entailed  estates,  he  absented  himself 
from  London  in  onier  to  pay,  with  ease  to  himself,  the  labourers  employed 
on  his  various  estates.  These  amounted  (for  I  have  often  seen  the  roll 
and  helped  to  check  it)  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  working  at  day 
wages,  each  of  whom  on  a  moderate  average  might  maintain  three  persons, 
since  the  single  men  have  mothers,  sisters,  and  aged  or  very  young  rela- 
tions to  protect  and  assist.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how  much  even  a  small 
sum,  comparatively,  will  do  in  supporting  the  Scottish  labourer,  who  in 
his  natural  state  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  most  intelligent,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  human  beings;  and  in  truth  I  have  limited  my  other  habits 
of  expense  very  much  since  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  employing  mine 
honest  people.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  about  a  hundred  children, 
being  almost  entirely  supported  by  their  fathers'  or  brothers'  labour,  come 
down  yesterday  to  dance  to  the  pipes,  and  get  a  piece  of  cake  and  bauEUiock, 
and  pence  a-piece  (no  very  deadly  largess)  in  honour  of  Hogmanay.  1 
declare  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  I  thought  the  poor  fellows, 
who  kept  these  children  so  neat,  and  well  taught,  and  well  behaved, 
were  slaving  the  whole  day  for  eighteen  pence  or  twenty  pence  at  most, 
I  was  ashamed  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  their  becks  and  bows.  But  after 
all,  one  does  what  one  can,  and  it  is  better  twenty  families  should  be 

1  [From  Lockharf  8  I^fe  qf  Scott,  ch.  xlvi.  (voL  vL  p.  173>  sd.  of  1899X  Mrs.  Scott 
died  24th  December  1819.] 
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comfortable  acoording  to  their  wishes  and  habits^  than  that  half  that  number 
should  be  raised  above  their  situation."  ^ 

14.  I  must  pray  Mr.  Greg  farther  to  observe,  if  he  has  condescended  to 
glance  at  these  remains  of  almost  pre-historic  thought,  that  although  the 
modem  philosopher  will  never  have  reason  to  blush  for  any  man's  gratitude, 
and  has  totally  abandoned  the  romantic  idea  of  making  even  so  much  as 
one  family  comfortable  according  to  their  wishes  and  habits,  the  alternative 
suggested  by  Scott,  that  half  "the  number  should  be  raised  above  their 
situation "  may  become  a  very  inconvenient  one  if  the  doctrines  of  Modem 
Equality  and  competition  should  render  the  other  half  desirous  of  parallel 
promotion. 

15.  It  is  now  just  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Greg's  present  philosophy  of 
Expenditure  was  expressed  with  great  precision  by  the  Common  Coundlmen 
of  New  York,  in  their  report  on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  in  the 
following  terms  :  ♦ — 

''Another  erroneous  idea  is  that  luxurious  living,  extravagant  dressing, 
splendid  turn-outs  and  fine  houses,  are  the  cause  of  distress  to  a  nation. 
No  more  erroneous  impression  could  exist.  Every  extravagance  that  the 
man  of  100,000  or  1,000,000  dollars  indulges  in,  adds  to  the  means,  the 
support,  the  wealth  of  ten  or  a  hundred  who  had  little  or  nothing  else 
but  their  labour,  their  intellect,  or  their  taste.  If  a  man  of  1,000,000 
dollars  spends  principal  and  interest  in  ten  years,  and  finds  himself  beg- 
gared at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  has  actually  made  a  hundred  who  have 
catered  to  his  extravagance,  employers  or  employed,  so  much  richer  by  the 
division  of  his  wealth.  He  may  be  ruined,  but  the  nation  is  better  off 
and  richer,  for  one  hundred  minds  and  hands,  with  10,000  dollars  apiece, 
are  far  more  productive  than  one  with  the  whole."  ^ 

Now  that  is  precisely  the  view  also  taken  of  the  matter  by  a  large 
number  of  Radical  Economists  in  England  as  well  as  America;  only  they 
feel  that  the  time,  however  short,  which  the  rich  gentleman  takes  to 
divide  his  property  among  them  in  his  own  way,  is  practically  wasted; 
and  even  worse,  because  the  methods  which  the  gentleman  himself  is  likely 
to  adopt  for  the  depression  of  his  fortune  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
conducive  to  the  elevation  of  his  character.  It  appears,  therefore,  on 
moral  as  well  as  economical  grounds,  desirable  that  the  division  and  dis- 
tribution should  at  once  be  summarily  effected;  and  the  only  point  still 
open  to  discussion  in  the  views  of  the  Common  Councilmen  is  to  what 
degree  of  minuteness  they  would  think  it  advisable  to  carry  the  subsequent 
subdivision. 

16.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Greg 

*  See  the  Times  of  November  23rd  of  that  year. 


^  [From  the  same,  ch.  xliii.  (voL  vi.  p.  17).  The  Duke  is  Charles,  fourth  Duke 
of  Bacdeuch  (1772-1819).  "  Hogmanay  is  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to  the  last 
day  of  the  year;  also  called  ''Cake-day."] 

«  [Quoted  also  m  A  Jay  for  Ever,  §  138  n.  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  123).] 
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is  desirous  that  the  general  anti-Christian  public  should  adopt;  and  in  that 
case,  as  I  see  by  his  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary^  that 
he  considers  the  Christian  life  itself  virtually  impossible^  may  I  recommend 
his  examination  of  the  manners  of  the  pre-Christian?  For  I  can  certify 
him  that  this  important  subject,  of  which  he  has  only  himself  impetfectly 
investigated  one  side^  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  on  all  sides,  at  least 
seven  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  all  men  of 
wit,  sense,  and  feeling  have  held  precisely  the  same  views  on  the  subjects 
of  economy  and  charity^  in  all  nations  under  the  sun.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  Mr.  Greg  chooses  the  experience  of  Boeotia,  Lombardy,  or 
Yorkshire,  nor  whether  he  studies  the  relation  of  work  to-day  or  under 
Hesiod,  Virgil,  or  Sydney  Smith.^  But  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  he 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  opinions  of  some  such  persons,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  Common  Councilmen  of  New  York;  for  though  a  man 
of  superior  sagacity  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  with  the  friends  of 
Job,  that  Wisdom  will  die  with  him,*  it  can  only  be  through  neglect  of 
the  existing  opportunities  of  genend  culture  that  he  remains  distinctlj 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  bom  with  him. 

17.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  that,  in  conclusion,  I  should  state  brie6j 
the  causes  and  terms  of  the  economical  crisis  of  our  own  day,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  debate  between  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Greg. 

No  man  ever  became,  or  can  become,  largely  rich  merely  by  laboor 
and  economy.^  All  large  fortunes  (putting  treasure-trove  and  gambling  oat 
of  consideration)  are  founded  either  on  occupation  of  land,  usury,  or  taxa- 
tion of  labour.  Whether  openly  or  occultly,  the  landlord,  money-lender, 
and  capitalist  employer,  gather  into  their  possession  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  means  of  existence  which  other  people  produce  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  The  effect  of  this  impost  upon  the  condition  of  life  of  the  tenant, 
borrower,  and  workman,  is  the  first  point  to  be  studied; — ^the  results,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  mode  in  which  Captain  Roland  fiUs  his  purse.^ 

18.  Secondly,  we  have  to  study  tne  effects  of  the  mode  in  which  Captain 
Roland  empties  his  purse.  The  landlord,  usurer,  or  labour-master,  does  not, 
and  cannot,  himself  consume  all  the  means  of  life  he  collects.  He  gives 
them  to  other  persons,  whom  he  employs  for  his  own  behoof — ^growers  of 
champagne,  jockeys,  footmen,  jewellers,  builders,  painters,  musicians,  and 
the  like.  The  division  of  the  labour  of  these  persons  fkt>m  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  food  to  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury  is  very  frequently,  and 
at  the  present  day,  very  grievously  the  cause  of  famine.  But  when  the 
luxuries  are  produced,  it  becomes  a  quite  separate  question  who  is  to  have 
them,  and  whether  the  landlord  and  capitalist  are  entirely  to  monopolis 
the  music,  the  painting,  the  architecture,  the  hand-service,  the  horse-Bervioe, 
and  the  sparkling  champagne  of  the  world. 


1  [''Is  a  Christian  life  feasible  m  these  days?"] 

>   See  Vol.  VII.  p.  367  n. ;  and  compare  p.  620,  above.] 

»   Job  xii.  2.] 

^  [See  Munera  PuIverU,  §  139  (above,  p.  264) :  ''No  man  can  become  largely  rick 
by  his  personal  wilL  ...  It  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  taxing  the 
labour  of  others  that  he  can  beeome  opulent"    See  also  Time  and  Tide,  §  81  (dbov^ 


'■flli 


above,  p.  659.] 
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19.  And  it  is  graduaUj,  in  these  days,  becoming  manifest  to  the  tenants, 
borrowers,  and  labourers,  that  instead  of  paying  these  large  sums  into  the 
hands  of  the  landlords,  lenders,  and  employers,  for  them  to  purchase 
music,  painting,  etc,  with,  the  tenants,  borrowers,  and  workers  had  better 
buy  a  Uttle  music  and  painting  for  themselves.  That,  for  instance,  instead 
of  the  capitalist-employer  paying  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  full-length 
portrait  of  himself,  in  the  attitude  of  investing  his  capital,  the  united  work- 
men had  better  themselves  pay  the  three  hundred  pounds  into  the  hands 
of  the  ingenious  artist,  for  a  painting  in  the  antiquated  manner  of  Leonardo 
or  Raphael,  of  some  subject  more  religiously  or  historically  interesting  to 
them;  and  placed  where  they  can  always  see  it.  And  again  instead  of 
paying  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  obliging  landlord,  for  him  to  buy  a 
box  at  the  opera  with,  whence  to  study  the  refinements  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  tenants  are  beginning  to  think  that  they  may  as  well  keep 
their  rents  to  themselves,  and  therewith  pay  some  Wandering  Willie^  to 
fiddle  at  their  own  doors,  or  bid  some  gray-haired  minstrel 

^'Tune,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear."* 

And  similarly  the  dwellers  in  the  hut  of  the  field  and  garret  of  the 
city  are  beginning  to  think  that  instead  of  paying  half-a-crown  for  the  loan 
of  half  a  fue-place,  they  had  better  keep  their  half-crown  in  their  pockets 
till  they  can  buy  for  themselves  a  whole  one. 

20.  These  are  the  views  which  are  gaining  ground  among  the  poor;  and 
it  is  entirely  vain  to  endeavour  to  repress  them  by  equivocations.  They 
are  founded  on  eternal  laws  ;  and  although  their  recognition  will  long 
be  refused,  and  their  promulgation,  resisted  as  it  will  be,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  falsehood,  can  only  be  through  incalculable  confdsion  and  misery, 
recognised  they  must  be  eventually ;  and  with  these  three  ultimate  results : 
— that  the  usurer's  trade  will  be  abolished  utterly,' — ^that  the  employer  will 
be  paid  justly  for  his  superintendence  of  labour,  but  not  for  his  capital, 
and  the  landlord  paid  for  his  superintendence  of  the  cultivation  of  land, 
when  he  is  able  to  direct  it  wisely:  that  both  he  and  the  employer  of 
mechanical  labour,  will  be  recognised  as  beloved  masters,  if  they  deserve  love, 
and  as  noble  guides  when  they  are  capable  of  giving  discreet  guidance; 
but  neither  will  be  permitted  to  establish  themselves  any  more  as  senseless 
conduits  through  which  the  strength  and  riches  of  their  native  land  are  to 
be  poured  into  the  cup  of  the  fornication^  of  its  capital. 


For  Wandering  Willie  (Bedgauntkt),  see  PneterUa,  iii.,  §§  73,  74,  77  n.] 
The  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minetrei,  Introduction.] 
On  this  subject,  see  above,  p.  xcviii.] 
See  Revelation  xvii.  4.] 
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